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The  object  of  this  Work  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Old 
Testament  History,  namely,  to  supply  a  Manual  of  New 
Testament  History,  which  in  fullness,  accuracy,  and  use  of 
the  best  sources  of  information,  may  take  its  place  by  the 
side  of  the  Histories  of  Greece,  Rome,  England,  and  France, 
in  the  present  series. 

The  Work  consists  of  three  parts.  The  First  Book  gives 
the  connection  between  Old  and  New  Testament  History, 
including  the  relations  of  the  Holy  Land  to  Persia,  Egypt, 
and  Syria,  and  the  narrative  sets  forth  the  main  facts  of 
the  general  history  of  the  East  during  what  is  called  the 
-^  "Hellenistic"  age.    To  preserve  the  unity  of  the  subject, 

i.  this  part  is  brought  down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

,  The  Appendix  contains  a  full  account  of  the  national  and 

■=^  religious  life  of  each  separate  section  of  the  Jewish  nation 

ti  — of  the  Dispersion  as  well  as  in  Judaea — their  Scriptures, 

>  worship,  and  sects ;  in  short,  that  information  respecting 

them  which  is  necessary  to  understand  the  condition  of  the 
people  at  the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  allusions  in 
tbe  Gospels. 

The  Second  Book,  containing  the  Gospel  History,  is 
designed  to  present  a  clear,  harmonized  account  of  our 
Lord's  Ministry,  as  related  by  the  Four  Evangelists,  illus- 
trated by  all  needful  collateral  information,  but  free  from 
speculative  discussions.    Pains  have  been  taken  to  exhibit 
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the  diflFerent  chronological  views  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties ;  and  the  Appendix  contains  a  discussion  of  the  great 
question  respecting  the.  origin  of  the  Gospels,  and  a  Table 
of  the  Gospel  Harmony. 

The  Third  Book,  embracing  the  Apostolic  History,  aims 
at  a  completeness  not  previously  attained  in  any  similar 
work.  The  method,  in  which  Paley  led  the  way,  of  using 
the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  not  only  to  supply  the  incidents 
omitted  in  the  Acts,  but  to  set  the  Apostle's  spirit  and 
character  in  a  vivid  light,  has  been  followed  throughout 
Similar  use  is  made  of  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  John,  and 
James,  and  the  section  is  completed  by  a  summary  of  all 
that  is  really  known,  both  of  the  other  Apostles  and  of 
the  persons  associated  with  them  in  the  History.  The 
unity  of  this  part  is  preserved  by  bringing  it  down  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  that  catastrophe  which 
closes  the  first  book  as  an  historic  event,  is  now  exhibited, 
in  the  light  of  our  Lord's  great  prophecy,  as  the  epoch 
of  his  coming  in  the  full  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

The  History  embodies  much  valuable  matter  from  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  in  particular  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York's  articles  on  the  life  of  our  Saviour  and 
on  the  Gospels,  as  well  as  from  the  diflFerent  articles  on  the 
Apostles  and  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  Apoc- 
rypha. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Lewin's  "  Fasti  Sacri "  has  aided  the 
Editor  in  giving  the  work  that  chronological  completeness 
which  will  be  especially  seen  in  the  Tables. 

"Wm.  Smith. 

LoKDOH,  November,  1866. 
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CONNECTION  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTO- 
BIES.  AND  SECULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS  TO  THE  DE- 
STBUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM.     B.C.  400— A.D.  70. 


I,  lotervnl  of  four  ceotnries  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments— Fonr 
pcriodi : — Fenian,  Greek,  Aimonann  and  Herodian.  §  2.  Jndiea  andcr 
the  Feruani — The  high-prisBtB  Euasbib,  Joiada,  Johathah  or  Jolin- 
n«n— Murder  of  Joahna.  S  8.  jADonA^^^loae  oftheOId  Testament  Cnn- 
OD — Alexander  tho  Great — Rebellion  of  tbeSamaritaai.  §  4.  OniasI. 
— r^Tigion  of  Alexandor'a  Empire — Jenualem  taken  bj  I'tolemj  1. — 
Jndna  snbject  to  EcTpi.  §G.  Simok  I.  the  Just — Tho  ideal  of  ahigh- 
prieat — The  New  Sjnogogae — Anligonai  Socho.     5  6.  Eleazab,  nndar 
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Ptolemj  II.  Philadelphas — ^Version  of  the  LXX. — Manassbh — Onias 
II.— Offends  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes— Joseph,  son  of  Tobias.  §  7.  Si- 
mon II. — Wars  of  Syria  and  Epypt — Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  profanes 
the  Temple — Antiochns  III.  the  Great — Judoia  becomes  subject  to 
Syria.  §  8.  Okias  III.,  under  Selencus  IV.  Philopator— Legend  of  He- 
liodorus — Simon,  treasurer  of  the  Temple — Accession  of  Antiochns  IV. 
Epiphanes — Jason  and  Menelaus — Introduction  of  Hellenic  customs 
— Death  of  Onias  III.  §  9.  Antiochus  in  Egypt — ^Tumult  at  Jerusa- 
lem— Expulsion  and  death  of  Jason — ^Antiochns  storms  Jerusalem  and 
profanes  the  Temple — Fnte  of  Menelaus.  §  10.  Sack  of  Jerusalem  by 
ApoUonius — Great  persecution,  conducted  by  Athemcus — Martyrdom 
of  Eleazar  and  of  the  Seven  Brethren — Death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
§  II.  Silence  of  the  heathen  historians  on  this  period  of  Jewish  his- 
tory— Allusion  to  it  by  Taciius.  §  12.  State  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
religious,  political,  and  social — The  antagonism  of  princes  and  priests 
— Of  Hellenism  and  patriotism. 

§  1.  The  interval  of  four  centuries,  from  the  close  of  the 
records  of  the  Old  Covenant  to  the  events  which  heralded 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  may  be  divided  into  four  periods : — 
the  continuance  of  the  Persian  dominion,  till  B.C.  331 ;  the 
Greek  empire  in  Asia,  b.c.  331-167;  the  independence  of 
Judaea  under  the  Asmontean  princes,  b.c.  167-63;  and  tlio 
rule  of  the  house  of  Herod,  commencing  in  b.c.  40,  and  ex- 
tendmg  beyond  the  Christian  era  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem in  A.D.  70.  Tlie  last  two  periods  also  include  the  rela- 
tions of  Judaea  to  Rome.  There  is  little  that  possesses  any 
great  intrinsic  interest,  except  the  struggle  of  the  Maccabees 
for  religion  and  liberty  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  but 
the  whole  period  demands  our  notice  as  a  preparation  for  un- 
derstanding the  state  in  which  we  find  the  Jews  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  New  Testament,  their  moral  and  political  condi- 
tion, their  views  and  opinions,  their  sects  and  parties. 

§  2.  The  first  two  of  these  periods — a  space  just  equal  to 
that  from  the  death  of  Elizabeth  to  the  accession  of  Victoria 
— ^form  almost  a  blank  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  They 
seem  to  have  been  content  to  develop  their  internal  resources 
and  their  religious  institutions  under  the  mild  government  of 
Pereia.  We  can  not  decide  how  far  the  princes  of  Judah  re- 
tained any  remnant  of  their  patriarchal  authority;  but  from 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  the  High-Pbiest  became  the  most  im- 
portant person  in  the  state;  and  the  internal  government 
grew  more  and  more  of  a  hierarchy.  In  the  genealogies  of 
the  period,  the  Levites  were  recorded  as  the  chief  of  the 
fathers.  The  high-priests  from  the  time  of  Nehemiah  to  the 
end  of  the  empire  under  Darius  Codomannus  were  Eliashib, 
Joiada,  Jonathan  (or  Johanan),  and  Jaddua.* 

» Neh.  xii.  22. 


B.C.  882. 


Jaddua  and  Alexander, 


1*^ 


Eliashib,  the  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joiada,'  and  he  by  his  son  Jona- 
than or  JoHANAN  (John),  down  to  whose  time  the  heads  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  were  entered  in  the  Chronicles  of  Judah, 
which  seem  therefore  to  have  ended  with  his  priesthood.* 

The  high-priesthood  of  Jonathan,  which  lasted  thirty-two 
years,  chiefly  in  the  long  reign  of  Artaxerxes  IT.  Mnemon 
(B.C.  405-359),  was  stained  by  the  first  of  those  acts  of  mur- 
derous rivaliy,  which  afterward  brought  the  state  to  anarchy. 
His  brother,  Joshua  (Jesus),  who  was  suspected  of  aiming  at 
the  high-priesthood  by  the  favor  of  Bagoses  the  Persian 
satrap,  was  slain  by  Jonathan  in  the  temple.  The  satrap 
punished  the  murder  by  a  tax  of  fifty  shekels  on  every  lamo 
offered  in  sacrifice,  and  polluted  the  temple  by  his  presence.* 
But  even  in  so  doing,  the  Persian  taught  the  Jews  the  much- 
needed  lesson  afterward  enforced  by  a  far  higher  authority : 
"Am  not  I  purer,"  he  said,  "than  the  dead  body  of  him 
whom  ye  have  slain  in  the  temple  ?" 

This  crime  forms  the  only  memorable  event  in  the  annals 
of  Judaea,  from  the  government  of  Nehemiah  to  the  Macedo- 
nian conquest,  if  we  except  a  doubtful  account  that  the 
country  was  chastised,  and  a  number  of  Jews  carried  captive 
to  Babylon,  for  their  alleged  participation  in  the  revolt  of 
the  Sidonians  under  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (b.c.  351). 

§  3.  Jaddua,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jonathan,  is  the 
last  of  the  high-priests  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
his  is  the  latest  name  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  doubt- 
ful exception  of  a  few  in  the  genealogies  prefixed  to  the 
Chronicles.  Its  insertion  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  is  a  guide 
to  the  time  when  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  finally 
closed.* 

Eusebius  assigns  twenty  years  to  the  pontificate  of  Jaddua, 
who  was  high-priest  both  under  Darius  Codomannns  (b.c. 
336-331)  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire.  Josephus 
tells  a  romantic  story  of  an  interview  between  Jaddua  and 


'  Neh.  xii.  10,  xiii.  28.  The  title 
"the  high-prjest,"  in  the  second 
passage,  may  refer  either  to  Eliashib 
or  Joiada;  if  to  the  latter,  he  became 
IHgh-priest  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah. 
It  was  one  of  his  sons  that  married 
the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horo- 
nitc  {Old  Testament  Hist.  ch.  xxvi). 
A  complete  list  of  the  high-priests 
and  the  contemporary  citiI  rulers  is 
given  in  the  Old  Testament  HistQi-y^ 


Appendix  to  Book  III.,  §  4,  notes, 
etc. 

»  Neh.  xii.  1 1,  22,  28.  "  The  sons 
of  Levi,  the  chief  of  the  fathers, 
were  written  in  the  book  of  the 
Chronicles,  even  onto  the  days  of 
Johanan,  the  son  of  Eliashib." 

^  About  B.C.  866.    Joseph.  Ant.  xi. 

7,§1. 

*  Neh.  xii.  1 1,  22.  "  The  Levite«i, 
in  the  days  of  Eliashib,  Joiadn,  Jo- 
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Alexander  the  Great.'  While  Alexander  was  besieging  Tyre, 
he  sent  to  demand  the  submission  of  the  Jews,  who  answered 
that  they  were  the  faithful  vassals  of  Darius  (3.0.*  332.)  After 
taking  Gaza,  Alexander  marched  against  Jerusalem.  Jad- 
dua,  by  the  command  of  God  in  a  vision,  hung  the  city 
with  garlands,  and  went  forth  in  solenm  procession  to  meet 
the  conqueror  at  Sapha  (the  icatch)^  an  eminence  in  full 
sight  of  the  city  and  the  temple.  On  seeing  the  high-priest 
in  his  state  robes,  the  priests  in  their  sacred  dresses,  and 
the  people  clothed  in  white,  Alexander  fell  prostrate  in 
adoration,  and  rising,  embraced  the  high-priest.  To  the 
remonstrances  of  Parmenio  he  replied  that  he  worshiped, 
not  the  priest,  but  the  Naaee  engraved  upon  his  frontlet, 
and  that  he  recognized  in  him  a  figure  that  had  appeared 
to  him  in  a  vision  in  Macedonia,  and  bidden  him  to  con- 
quer Persia.  Entering  Jerusalem,  he  offered  sacrifice,  and 
was  shown  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  relating  to  himself. 
He  granted  the  Jews,  not  only  in  Judaea,  but  also  in  Media 
and  Babylonia,  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws,  and 
exemption  from  tribute  during  the  Sabbatic  year.'  The 
story  is  discredited  by  the  best  critics,  on  account  of  its  in- 
ternal improbabilities,  approaching  to  contradictions,  and  the 
silence  01  the  historians  of  Alexander."  The  statement  of 
Justin,'  that  on  Alexander's  advance  into  Sjrria  he  was  met 
by  many  Eastern  princes  with  their  diadems,  affords  some 
confirmation  to  the  story  of  the  high-priest's  coming  out  to 
meet  him  in  person.  It  is  certain  that  Jerusalem  and  Judaea 
submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  there  are  traces  subsequent- 
Iv  of  the  privileges  he  is  said  to  have  granted  to  the  Jews. 
Alexander's  homage  to  Jehovah,  and  his  pleasure  at  being 
named  as  the  instrument  of  destiny,  are  points  thoroughly 
consistent  with  his  character.  There  is  nothing  improbable 
in  his  having  received  the  submission  of  Judaea  from  the 
high-priest  and  princes  about  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Gaza. 

hanan,  and  Jaddua,  were  recorded   nasseh,  whom  Josephus  places  in  tlin 


chief  of  the  fathers ;  also  the  priests, 
to  the  reign  of  Darias  the  Persian," 
where  the  epithet  has  been  thonght 
to  suggest  that  the  passage  was  writ- 
ten after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire. If,  as  is  now  generally  admit- 
ted, the  passage  in  1  Chr.  iii.  22-24 
is  spurious,  the  name  of  Jaddaa  is 
the  last  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Canon. 
"  Ilespecting  the  apostasy  of  Ma- 


time  of  Darins  and  Alexander,  and 
makes  the  first  priest  of  the  schis- 
matic temple  on  Monnt  Gerizim,  see 
Old  Testament  History,  chap,  xxvii. 
§10. 

'  Joseph.  Ant,  xi.  8,  the  Talmud, 
and  later  Jewish  writers. 

"  Arrian  (iii.  1)  expressly  says  that 
Alexander  marched  from  Gaza  to 
Pelnsium  in  seven  days. 

*  Hist  XI.  10. 


B.C.  832. 
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At  all  events,  Jerusalem  was  too  important  to  have  been 
passed  over  by  Alexander  himself,  as  it  is  by  the  historians." 
He  enlisted  Jewish  soldiers,  and  removed  a  large  number  of 
Jews  to  Egypt,  to  aid  in  peopling  his  new  city  of  Alexan- 
dria." 

The  Samaritans  are  said  to  have  claimed  the  same  privi- 
leges as  the  Jews,  which  Alexajider  refused  to  grant.  Hence 
probably  arose  the  rebellion  in  which  they  murdered  the 
Macedonian  governor,  Andromachus,  and  which  Alexander 
pimished  by  the  destimction  of  Samaria."  Palestine  thence- 
forth remained  quiet  under  Alexander,  who  died  in  b.c.  323. 

The  Macedonian  conqueror  must  not,  however,  be  dismiss- 
ed without  some  further  notice  of  his  real  place  in  Jewish 
history,  and  in  the  sacred  history  of  the  world — a  place  not 
dependent  on  any  incidental  circumstances,  such  as  his  visit 
to  Jerusalem. 

In  the  prophetic  visions  of  Daniel  the  influence  of  Alexander 
is  necessarily  combined  with  that  of  his  successors.  They  rep- 
resented the  several  phases  of  his  character ;  and  to  the  Jews 
nationally  the  poHcy  of  the  Syrian  kings  was  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  original  conquest  of  Asia.  But  some  traits  of 
"  the  first  mighty  king"  "  are  given  with  vigorous  distinctness. 
The  emblem  by  which  he  is  typified  **  suggests  the  notions  of 
strength  and  speed;  and  the  universal  extent  and  marvelous 
rapidity  of  his  conquests  are  brought  forward  as  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  power,  which  was  directed  by  the  strongest 
personal  impetuosity."  He  "  ruled  with  great  dominion,  and 
did  according  to  his  wiU ;  and  there  was  none  that  could  de- 
liver .  .  .  out  of  his  hand."  " 

The  tradition  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  whether  true  or  false 
to  fact,  presents  an  aspect  of  Alexander's  character  which  has 
been  frequently  lost  sight  of  by  his  recent  biographers.  He 
was  not  simply  a  Greek,  nor  must  he  be  judged  by  a  Greek 
standard.  The  Orientalism,  which  was  a  scandal  to  his  follow- 
ers, was  a  necessary  deduction  from  his  principles,  and  not  the 
result  of  caprice  or  vanity.     He  approached  the  idea  of  a  uni- 


"  This  silence  must  not  be  oyer- 
estimated.  The  neglect  of  the  Mac- 
cabffian  war  bv  the  historians  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  is  an  indi- 
cation already  of  that  somewhat  af- 
fected contempt  which  at  a  later  pe- 
riod was  expressed  by  Tacitus  (^Bist, 
V.  8). 

"  Hccat.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  \.  22. 


"Curt.  jr.  8,  10.  Andromachus 
was  burned  alive  at  Samaria. 

"  Dan.  viii.  21,  xi.  3. 

"  A  he-goat  J  from  the  Hebr.  **  tg&- 
phar,"  he  leapt. 

"  Dan.  viii.  6.  "From  the  west 
on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  .  .  . 
he  touched  not  the  ground."  Dan. 
viii.  0.     **  In  the  fury  of  his  power." 

"  Dan.  viii.  7,  xi.  8. 
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vereal  monarchy  from  the  side  of  Greece,  but  his  final  object 
was  to  establish  something  higher  than  the  paramount  su- 
premacy of  one  people.  His  purpose  was  to  combine  and 
equalize — not  to  annihilate :  to  wed  the  East  and  West  in  a 
just  union — not  to  enslave  Asia  to  Greece.  The  time,  indeed, 
was  not  yet  come  when  this  was  possible ;  but  if  he  could  not 
accomplish  the  great  issue,  h9  prepared  the  way  for  its  ac- 
comphshment. 

The  first  and  most  direct  consequence  of  the  policy  of  Alex- 
ander was  the  weakening  of  nationaUties,  the  first  condition 
necessary  for  the  dissolution  of  the  old  religions.  The  swift 
course  of  his  victories,  the  constant  incorporation  of  foreign 
elements  in  his  armies,  the  fierce  wars  and  changing  fortunes 
of  his  successors,  broke  down  the  barriers  by  which  kingdom 
had  been  separated  from  kingdom,  and  opened  the  road  for 
larger  conceptions  of  life  and  faith  than  had  hitherto  been 
possible.  The  contact  of  the  East  and  West  brought  out 
into  practical  forms  thoughts  and  feelings  which  had  been 
confined  to  the  schools.  Paganism  was  deprived  of  life  as 
soon  as  it  was  transplanted  beyond  the  narrow  limits  in  which 
it  took  its  shape.  The  spread  of  commerce  followed  the  prog, 
ress  of  arms ;  and  the  Greek  language  and  literature  vindi* 
cated  their  claim  to  be  considered  the  most  perfect  expression 
of  human  thought  by  becoming  practically  universal. 

The  Jews  were  at  once  most  exposed  to  the  powerful  in- 
fluences thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the  East,  and  most  able  to 
support  them.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  Greek  conquests, 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Ipsus  b.c.  301,  Judsea  was  »aade 
the  frontier  land  of  the  rival  empires  of  Syria  and  Egypt;  and 
though  it  was  necessarily  subjected  to  the  constant  vicissitudes 
of  war,  it  was  able  to  make  advantageous  terms  with  the 
state  to  which  it  owed  allegiance,  from  the  important  advan- 
tages which  it  offered  for  attack  or  defense.  Internally  also 
the  people  were  prepared  to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  revo- 
lution which  the  Greek  dominion  effected.  The  constitution 
of  Ezra  had  obtained  its  full  development.  A  powerful  hie- 
rarchy had  succeeded  in  substituting  the  idea  of  a  church  for 
that  of  a  state,  and  the  Jew  was  now  able  to  wander  over  the 
world  and  yet  remain  faithful  to  the  God  of  his  fathers.  The 
same  constitutional  change  had  strengthened  the  intellectual 
and  reUgious  position  of  the  people.  A  rigid  fence  of  ritualism 
protected  the  course  of  common  life  from  the  license  of  Greek 
manners ;  and  the  great  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  which 
was  now  seen  to  be  the  divine  centre  of  their  system,  counter- 
acted the  attractions  of  a  philosophic  pantheism.     Through 
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a  long  course  of  discipline,  in  which  they  had  been  left  im- 
goided  by  prophetic  teaching,  the  Jews  had  realized  the  natuVc 
of  their  nussion  to  the  world,  and  were  waiting  for  the  means 
of  fulfilling  it.  The  conquest  of  Alexander  furnished  them 
with  the  occasion  and  the  power.  Bnt  at  the  same  time  the 
example  of  Greece  fostered  personal  as  well  as  popular  inde- 
pendence. Judaism  was  speedily  divided  into  sects,  analogous 
to  the  typical  forms  of  Greek  philosophy.  But  even  the  rude 
analysis  of  the  old  faith  was  productive  of  good.  The  fi'ee- 
dom  of  Greece  was  no  less  instrumental  in  forming  the  Jews 
for  their  final  work  than  the  contemplative  spirit  of  Persia, 
or  the  civil  organization  of  Rome ;  for  if  the  career  of  Alex- 
ander was  rapid,  its  effects  were  lasting.  The  city  which  he 
chose  to  bear  his  name  perpetuated  in  after  ages  the  office 
which  he  providentially  discharged  for  Judaism  and  mankind ; 
and  the  historian  of  Christianity  must  confirm  the  judgment 
of  Arrian,  that  Alexander,  "  who  was  like  no  other  man,  could 
not  have  been  given  to  the  world  without  the  special  design 
of  Providence."  And  Alexander  himself  appreciated  this  de- 
sign better  even  than  his  great  teacher ;  for  it  is  said  "  that 
when  Aristotle  urged  him  to  treat  the  Greeks  a«  freemen  and 
the  Orientals  as  slaves,  he  found  the  true  answer,  to  this  coun- 
sel in  the  recognition  of  his  divine  mission  to  imite  and  recon- 
cile the  world. 

§  4.  Jaddua  was  succeeded,  some  time  before  the  death  of 
Alexander,  by  his  son  Onias  I.,  who  was  high-priest  from 
about  B.C.  330  to  B.C.  309,  or,  according  to  Eusebius,  b.c.  300. 
In  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  Palestine  was 
treated,  as  it  had  always  been  considered  by  the  Greeks,  as  a 
part  of  Syria ;  and  so  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Laomedon,  who  was 
dispossessed,  in  b.c.  321-320,  by  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus, 
the  powerful  satrap  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  took  Jerusalem  by 
assaulting  it  on  the  Sabbath,  when  the  Jews  would  offer  no 
resistance.'"  He  carried  off  a  large  number'"  of  Jewish  and 
Samaritan  captives  to  Alexandria,  where  he  gave  them  the  full 
citizenship ;  and  many  others  migrated  to  Egypt  of  their  own 
accord-  In  the  wars  that  followed,  Palestine  was  alternately 
the  prize  of  victory  to  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy,  till  the  peace 
which  f dlowed  the  battle  of  Ipsus  assigned  it  to  Ptolemy,  with 
Phoenicia  and  Ccelesyria,  as  a  dependency  of  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  B.C.  301.  It  was  subject  to  the  first  five  Ptolemies  for 
alK>at  a  century  b.c.  301-198.     The  sufferings  inflicted  upon 

"  Plntansh,  dtAhx.Or.\,%Q.       I      "  Aristcas   says    100,000.     Tlicro 
"  Joseph,  e.  Ap,  i  22 ;  Ant,  xii.  1. 1  seems  to  be  a  confnsion  between  this 
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Palestine  and  Phoenicia  by  the  wars  of  the  Diadocld  (as  the 
sttccessors  of  Alexander  were  called  in  Greek)  were  almost  con- 
fined to  the  maritime  regions,  where  the  strong  cities,  such  as 
Graza,  Joppa,  and  Tyre,  were  the  chief  objects  of  contention. 
As  in  the  old  wars  between  Assyria  and  Egypt,  Jerusalem  lay 
out  of  the  direct  track  of  the  combatants. 

§  5.  Just  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  high-priesthood  pass- 
ed to  Simon  I.  the  Just,  son  of  Onias  I.  (about  b.c.  300-292). 
Jewish  tradition  makes  him  the  greatest  of  this  later  line  of 
priests.  In  the  magnificent  eulogy  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach, 
Simon  is  said  to  have  fortified  the  temple,  doubling  the  height 
of  the  wall,  and  to  have  maintained  the  divine  serWce  in  the 
highest  splendor.  "  When  he  put  on  the  robe  of  honor,  and 
was  clothed  with  the  perfection  of  glory,  when  he  went  up  to 
the  holy  altar,  he  made  the  garment  of  holiness  honorable."  " 
Other  traditions  make  Simon  the  last  survivor  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  o/120,"  who  returned  with  Ezra  from  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity,  and  ascribe  to  him  the  final  completion  of 
their  great  work,  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  They 
were  succeeded  by  the  New  Synagogue^  whose  office  was  to 
interpret  the  Scriptures  thus  completed.  Its  founder  was 
Antigonus  Socho,  the  first  writer  of  the  Mishna.  He  is  said  to 
have  received  from  Simon  the  Just  the  body  of  oral  tradition 
handed  down  from  Moses.  To  him  also  is  ascribed  the  doc- 
trine, that  God  ought  to  be  served  disinterestedly,  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  reward ;  which  was  perverted  by  one  of  his  disci- 
ples into  the  denial  of  all  future  rewards  and  punishments. 
That  disciple  was  Zadok  (or  Sadduc),  founder  of  the  Saddtccees. 
But  the  tradition  rests  on  insufficient  evidence,  and  the  etymol- 
ogy is  extremely  doubtful.*' 

The  fondness  with  which  Jewish  tradition  regarded  the 
priesthood  of  Simon,  as  the  best  period  of  the  restored  theoc- 
racy, is  indicated  by  the  prodigies  which  were  said  to  have 
heralded  impending  disaster  at  its  close.  "The  sacrifices, 
which  were  always  favorably  accepted  during  his  life,  at  his 
death  became  imcertain  or  unfavorable.    The  scape-goat,  which 


Rtatemcnt  and  that  of  the  100,000 
Jews  whom  Alexander  is  said  to  have 
settled  at  Alexandria. 

"  Ecclcsiasticus  1.  The  whole  pas- 
sage gives  a  strong  impression  of 
the  ordep  and  purity  of  divine  wor- 
ship at  this  period.  Dean  Milman 
weU  calls  it  **the  ideal  of  the  pomp 
and  majesty  of  a  high-priest."  The 
Talmudists  pronoanco  high  enlogi- 


iims  on  a  ** Simon  the  Just''  (Si- 
mon hn  Zaddick),  without  specifying 
whether  they  mean  Simon  I.  or  Si- 
mon II.  In  fact  the  characteristics 
of  both  seem  to  be  blended  in  their 
description. 

*'  See  Old  Testament  History,  ch. 
xxvii.,*iVb/€*  and  Illust.  (B.) 

"  See  Appendix  to  Book  J.  On 
the  Sects  of  the  Jews, 
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used  to  be  thrown  from  a  rock,  and  to  be  dashed  immediately 
to  pieces,  escaped  (a  fearful  omen)  into  the  desert.  The  grfat 
west  light  of  the  golden  chandelier  no  longer  burned  with 
a  steady  flame — sometimes  it  was  extinguished.  The  sacrifi- 
cial fire  languished ;  the  sacrificial  bread  failed,  so  as  not  to 
suflice,  as  formerly,  for  the  whole  priesthood."     (Milman.) 

§  6.  Simon  the  Just  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Eleazar, 
his  son  Onias  being  under  age  (b.c.  292-251).'*  His  long  rule 
seems  to  hare  been  profoundly  tranquil,  under  the  mild  gov- 
eniraents  of  Ptolemy  I.  Soter  {ihe  son  of  Lagus),  and  PTOUEMy 
II.  Philadelphus,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  b.c.  285  and 
reigned  till  b.c.  247. 

To  this  king's  literary  tastes,  and  to  the  co-opeyation  of  Elea- 
zar, the  tradition  preserved  by  Aristeas  ascribes  the  Greek 
Version  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  which  is  called  the  Septu- 
AGiNT,  from  its  seventy  or  seventy-two  translators.'*  Much 
as  there  is  erroneous  and  even  fabulous  in  the  tradition,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  portion  of  the  translation  was 
executed  at  this  time  by  learned  Jews  at  Alexandria.  The 
work  marks  an  important  epoch  in  Jewish  history ;  not  merely 
the  embodiment  of  the  sacred  writings  in  a  form  in  which 
they  might  act  upon  the  Gentile  world,  but,  conversely,  the 
growing  strength  of  those  influences  which  are  denoted  by  the 
general  name  of  Hellenism.  The  conquests  of  Alexander,  and 
the  kingdoms  founded  by  his  successors  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  Egypt,  had  led  to  a  most  powerful  infusion  of  Greek  pop- 
ulation, manners,  literature,  art,  and  religion  throughout  West- 
em  Asia,  and  Greek  was  rapidly  becomuig  a  universal  language 
in  that  region.  The  Jews  of  Egypt,  whose  numbers,  from  the 
successive  migrations  we  have  noticed,  were  now  very  large, 
had  doubtless  become  so  far  hellenized,  that  a  Greek  version 
of  the  Scriptures  may  have  been  as  much  needed  for  their  use 
a»  for  Ptolemy's  curiosity.  Thus  it  happened,  in  the  Divine 
Providence,  that  the  growth  of  Oriental  Hellenism  j>repared 
the  way  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  not  only  by  imbuing 
fialf  the  world  with  a  conunon  civilization  and  a  common  lan- 
guage, but  by  providing  in  that  language  the  sacred  standard 
of  divine  truth,  by  which  the  Messiah's  claims  were  to  be  es- 
tablished, and  the  words  of  which  he  was  to  fulfill.  But  mean- 
while that  same  Hellenism  brought  upon  the  Jews  a  new  series 
of  national  trials.     The  Jews  of  Palestine  appear  to  have  been 

^  Manasseh,  the  brother  of  Elea-  1     '*  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2.     See  Appcn- 
x:ir,  was  ai«ociated  with  him  in  the   dix  to  Book  I. 
priesthood,  and  held  it  after  him  till 
B.C.  240. 
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thus  far  singularly  free  from  hellenizing  tendencies ;  but  the 
tirfc  soon  came  when  their  exemption  was  no  longer  preserved. 
After  the  successive  rules  of  his  uncles  Eleazar  and  Manas- 
seh,  Onias  II.  at  length  entered  on  the  high-priesthood  in  b.c. 
240.  He  endangered  the  long  friendship  with  Egypt  by  neg- 
lecting to  pay  the  annual  tribute  of  twenty  talents  to  Ptolemy 
III.  EuEKGETES,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  b.c.  247.  The 
high-priest's  imseasonable  avarice  led  to  the  first  interruption 
of  that  kindly  policy  which  the  first  three  Ptolemies  had  uni- 
formly preserved  toward  Judaea,  and  he  was  too  indolent  to 
obey  the  summons  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  under  the  threat 
of  invasion.  An  open  rupture  was  only  averted  by  the  policy 
of  the  high-priest's  nephew,  Joseph,  the  son  of  Tobias,  who 
forms  as  gi*eat  a  contrast  to  his  uncle,  as  Antipater  and  Herod 
afterward  did  to  the  imbecile  Hyrcanus.  Joseph  borrowed 
the  money  for  his  journey  from  some  rich  Samaritans,  and 
traveled  to  Alexandria  in  the  company  of  certain  Phoenician 
merchants,  from  whom  he  learned  the  sum  they  intended  to  bid 
for  the  farming  of  the  tribute  of  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and 
Ccelesyria.  Having  succeeded  in  appeasing  Ptolemy  by  rep- 
resenting the  weakness  of  Onias,  Joseph  offered  to  double  the 
sum  of  8000  talents,  at  which  the  merchants  proposed  to  farm 
the  revenues  ;  and,  when  asked  for  his  sureties,  named  the  king 
and  queen  themselves,  secure  in  the  progress  he  had  made  in 
the  royal  favor.'*  He  obtained  the  contract.  By  a  few  severe 
examples,  as  at  Ascalon  and  Scythopolis,  he  succeeded  in  dis- 

.  charging  his  office,  and  in  establishing  a  civil  authority  side 
by  side  with  that  of  the  high-priest.  His  rule  lasted  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  the  power  which  he  had  set  up  in  the 
state  became  a  source  of  evils  as  great  as  the  danger  from 
which  he  had  delivered  it. 

§  7.  Oniaa  II.  died  in  B.C.  226,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Simon  II. ;  and  four  years  later  the  crown  of  Egypt  passed  to 
Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  (b.c.  222-205).  Meanwhile  the  ri- 
val kingdom  of  the  Seleucidoe,  in  Syria,  had  reached  the  climax 
of  its  power,  and  the  throne  had  just  been  ascended  by  the 
most  ambitious  of  its  kings,  Antiochus  III.  the  Great  (b.c. 
223-187).  He  made  war  on  Ptolemy  for  the  provinces  of 
Phoenicia,  Coelesyria,  and  Palestine ;  but  was  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Raphia,  near  Gaza,  b.c.  217.  After  this  victory,  Ptol- 
emy went  to  Jerusalem  ;  and,  not  content  with  offering  sacri- 

^  Hces,  he  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  whence  he  is  said  to  have 

^  It  IS  recorded,  fis  a  proof  of  the  good -will  of  Ptolemy  Encrgctcs  to  the 
J  CAS,  ilmt  he  offered  sacrifiecs  at  Jcrusnlem. 
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been  driven  out  by  a  supernatural  terror.  He  gave  vent  to 
his  resentment  by  a  cruel  persecution  of  the  Jews  at  Alexan- 
dria, the  first  example  of  such  a  measure  for  nearly  200  years. 
Its  consequence  was  the  alienation  of  the  Jews  both  of  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt. 

The  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  when  his  son  Ptolemy 
V.  Epiphanes"  (b.c.  205-181)  was  only  five  years  old,  gave  a 
new  opening  to  the  ambition  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  That 
king,  who  had  been  occupied  for  the  last  twelve  years  in  sub- 
duing a  revolt  in  Asia  Minor  and  attempting  in  vain  to  recov- 
er the  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris  from  the  Parthians  and 
Bactrians,  formed  a  league  with  Philip  V.  of  JVIacedon",  for 
the  partition  of  Ptolemy's  dominions.  After  a  fierce  contest, 
in  which  Judsea  suffered  severely,  Antiochus  became  master 
of  Ca3lesyi-ia  and  Palestine  (b.c.  198)  The  Jews,  who  had 
again  been  ill-treated  by  Scopas,  the  general  of  Ptolemy,  wel- 
comed Antiochus  as  a  deliverer.  He  granted  them  an  annual 
sum  for  the  sacrifices,  and  forbade  foreigners  to  enter  the  tem- 
ple. 

§  8.  In  the  same  year,  Simon  II.  was  succeeded  in  the  high- 
priesthood  by  his  son  Onias  III.  (b.c.  1 98-1 71).  The  conquered 
provinces  were  restored  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  as  the  dowry 
of  his  bride,  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus ;  but  the 
Syrian  king  did  not  give  up  their  possession ;  and  he  resumed 
them  altogether  by  the  treaty  with  Rome  in  b.c.  188.  He 
lost  his  life  in  the  following  year.  It  is  under  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Seleucus  IV.  Philopatob  (b.c.  187-175),  that  the 
writer  of  the  Second  Book  of  Maccahee%  places  the  attempt  of 
Heliodorus  to  seize  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  his  mirac- 
ulous repulse.'^  The  story,  of  which  Josephus  knows  noth- 
ing, illustrates  the  tendency  of  apocryphal  writers  to  adorn 
their  books  with  feeble  imitations  of  the  miracles  recorded  iii 
the  Scriptures.  All  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  Onias  could 
scxffcely  maintain  his  favor  with  Seleucus  against  the  machi- 
nations  of  Simon,  the  treasurer  of  the  temple,  who  is  said  to 
have  instigated  the  sacrilege ;  and  the  bloody  feud  thus  com- 
menced between  the  partisans  of  the  high-priest  and  tliose  of 
Simon  hastened  the  calamities  that  followed  the  transfer  of 
the  supremacy  to  Syria." 

The  accession  of  Antiochus  IY.  Epiphanes  (b.c.  175-164) 

Tbisistheking  whose  coronation  I     ^  Simon    is   called  a  Benjamitc. 


decree,  inscribed  on  the  **Ho6etta 
Sionc,*'  has  afforded  the  foundation 
for  the  art  of  deciphering  the  Eigyp- 
lian  bieroglyphics.        ^  2  Mace.  iii. 


Upon  the  difficulties  respecting  the 
family  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
the  exact  nntnre  of  his  office,  see 
Diet,  of  BUfk^  vol.  iii.  p.  1319,  etc. 
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secured  the  triumph  of  the  Syrian  party  in  Judaea.  This  prince^ 
whose  conduct,  as  well  as  his  end,  gained  him  the  nickname  of 
Epimanes  (the  madman)  had  been  sent  by  his  father,  Antiochus 
the  Great,  as  a  hostage  to  Rome.  He  returned  with  a  con- 
tempt for  his  subjects  added  to  that  love  of  oriental  luxury 
which  the  kings  of  Syria  had  now  acquired ;  but  his  vices 
might  have  been  chiefly  dangerous  to  himself  had  not  his  Ro- 
man education  inflamed  the  ambition  which  he  inherited  from 
his  father.  He  found  the  Jewish  high-priest  at  Antioch, 
whither  Onias  had  gone  to  clear  himself  from  the  accusations 
of  Simon,  which  were  backed  by  the  hostility  of  ApoUonius, 
the  governor  of  Coslesyria.  The  Greek  party  were  represent- 
ed, not  only  by  Simon,  but  by  the  high-priest's  own  brother, 
Joshua  (Jesus),  who  went  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  Greek  name 
of  Jason.  By  an  enormous  bribe  in  money  and  promises  of  an- 
nual tribute,  Jason  (b.c.  1*75-172)  obtained  the  high-priesthood, 
A/hile  Onias  HI.  was  deposed,  and  detained  at  Antioch.'*  *  For 
I  lie  first  time,  Greek  customs  were  openly  introduced  into  Ju- 
d:ea,  with  a  success  which  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  Jews 
had  already  become  hellenized  in  spirit.  Not  content  with 
surrendering  the  privileges  of  free  worship  obtained  from  for- 
mer kings,'**  and  neglecting  the  senices  of  the  temple,  Jason 
built  a  gymnasium,  where  the  Jewish  youth  practiced  the 
Greek  athletic  exercises,  some  of  them  even  obliterating  the 
mark  of  circumcision."  Jason  also  sent  representatives  to  the 
quinquennial  games  of  the  Tyrian  Hei-cules,  with  large  pres- 
ents, which  even  his  <jnvoys  scrupled  to  apply  to  the  heathen 
sacriflces,  but  bestowed  them  for  building  ships." 

In  three  years,  however,  Jason  was  in  his  turn  undermined 
by  IVIknelaus  (b.c.  172-168),*'  whom  he  had  sent  to  Antioch 
with  the  tribute,  and  who  obtained  the  high-priesthood  by  flat- 
tering the  king's  vanity  and  offering  a  higher  bribe.  He  ar- 
rived at  Jerusalem, "  having  the  fury  of  a  cruel  tyrant  and  the 
rage  of  a  wild  beast,"  while  Jason  fled  to  the  Ammonites." 
Unable  to  raise  the  money  he  had  promised,  Menelaus  was 
summoned  to  Antioch.     lie  sold  some  of  the  vessels  of  the 


^  2  Mjicc.  iv.  1-9. 

'^  It  nppears  from  2  Mncc.  iv.  11, 
that  these  privileges  had  been  re- 
cently ratified  through  the  agency 
of  Jolin,  the  father  of  Eupolemus, 
whom  Judas  Maccabeus  afterward 
sent  as  an  envoy  to  Rome. 

"  1  Mace.  i.  10-15;  2  Mace.  iv. 
10-17. 

"  2  Mncc.  iv.  18-20. 


"  According  to  Josephns,  this  was 
a  younger  brother  of  Onias  III  ^nd 
Ja'son,  who  had  changed  his  own 
name,  Onias,  to  Menelaus  {Ant.  xii. 
6,  §  1) ;  but  in  2  Mace.  iv.  23,  he  is 
made  tlie  brother  of  Simon  the  Ben- 
jamite.  If  so,  his  usurpation  car- 
ried the  high-priesthood  out  of  the 
house  of  Aaron. 

=»  2  Mncc.  iv.  23-26. 
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temple  to  the  Tyiians,  in  order  to  bribe  Andronicus,  who  gov- 
erned Antioch  daring  the  king's  absence  in  Cilicia.  The  de- 
posed high-priest,  Onias,  who  was  still  at  Antioch,  charged 
Menelaus  with  the  sacrilege,  and  fled  for  sanctuary  to  the  sa- 
cred grove  of  Daphne.  At  the  instigation  of  Menelaus,  An- 
dronicus enticed  Onias  from  the  sanctuary  and  put  him  to 
death  (b.c.  1*71).  Antiochus,  who  returned  about  this  time, 
was  moved  to  pity  by  the  blameless  character  of  Onias ;  and, 
perceiving  doubtless  the  treasonable  schemes  of  Andronicus, 
he  put  the  murderer  to  death.  Meanwhile  a  great  tumult  had 
broken  out  at  Jerusalem,  in  consequence  of  the  sacrileges  com- 
mitted by  Lysimaehus,  the  brother  and  deputy  of  Menelaus. 
L/simachus  was  lulled,  and  Menelaus  was  accused  before  An- 
tiochus, when  he  reached  Tyre  on  his  way  to  attack  Egypt ; 
but  Menelaus  escaped  through  bribery,  and  his  accusers  were 
punished  for  the  insurrection." 

§  9.  We  must  here  glance  at  the  relations  of  Syria  toward 
Egypt.  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  was  an  infant  when  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  b.c.  181 ;  but  the  government  was  ably 
conducted  by  his  mother  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Her  death  (b.c.  173)  led  to  a  war  with  Syria,  and 
Antiochus  suocessfuUv  conducted  four  campaigns  against 
Egypt  (b.c.  171-168),  from  which  he  only  retired  on  the  haugh- 
ty mandate  of  the  Roman  ambassador,  M.  Popillius  Laenas. 
During  the  second  of  these  campaigns  (b.c.  170),  a  r^ort  was 
spread  of  the  king's  death.  Jason  attacked  Jerusalem  at  the 
head  of  1000  men,  and  drove  Menelaus  into  the  citadel;  but, 
after  great  cruelties  against  the  citizens,  he  was  compelled  to 
fly  to  the  land  of  Ammon.  Thetice  he  fled  to  Egypt,  and  after- 
ward to  Sparta,  where  he  sought  protection  on  some  claim  of 
kindred,  and  there  he  "  perished  in  a  strange  land."  "  Mean- 
while hits  attempt  had  the  most  extraordinary  consequences  in 
the  history  of  the  Jews. 

Antiochus  was  led  to  believe  that  Judsea  had  revolted,  an 
idea  no  doubt  encouraged  by  Menelaus,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his 
own  enemies.  The  king  returned  from  Egypt  in  a  state  of  fury ; 
took  Jerusalem  by  storm,  slaying  young  and  old,  women  and 
maidens.  Forty  thousand  fell  in  the  conflict,  and  as  many  were 
sold  into  slavery.  Guided  by  Menelaus,  he  entered  the  tem- 
ple, profaned  the  altar  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  swine,  and  having 
caused  part  of  its  flesh  to  be  boiled,  he  sprinkled  the  broth 


"  2  Mace.  iv.  28-50. 
••  2  Mace.  T.  6-10.    The  alleged 
kindred  between  the  Jews  and  Spar-  supported  by  no  other  authority. 
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The  story  of  the  Spartan  embassy  is 
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over  the  whole  sanctuary^  and  polluted  the  Holy  of  Holies  with 
filth.  He  carried  off  the  sacred  vessels  and  other  treasures,  to 
the  amount  of  1800  talents,  and  returned  to  Antioch,  leaving  a 
savage  Phrygian,  named  Philip,  as  his  governor  at  Jerusalem, 
and  Andronicus  at  Grerizim,  where  the  Samaritan  temple  seems 
to  have  been  profaned  in  like  manner."  Menelaus,  who  is  stig- 
matized as  the  worst  of  all  the  three,  is  not  again  named  in  the 
Books  of  Maccabees.  His  subsequent  death  under  Antiochus 
Eupator  was  regarded  as  a  judgment  for  his  crimes  (b.c.  163).'* 
§  10.  Two  years  later  (b.c.  168)  Antiochus  vented  upon  Ju- 
daea the  exasperation  of  his  dismissal  from  Egypt.  Policy 
too,  as  weU  as  passion,  mav  have  urged  him  to  destroy  a  prov- 
ince now  thoroughly  disafEected,  and  likely  soon  to  fall  into  fhe 
power  of  Egypt  Apollonius,  the  old  enemy  of  the  Jews,  was 
sent  to  Jerusalem  at  the  head  of  22,000  men,  with  orders  to 
slay  all  the  male  adults,  and  to  seize  the  women  and  children. 
Pretending  that  his  mission  was  friendly,  he  waited  till  the 
Sabbath,  and  then  fell  upon  the  unresisting  people.  A  fright- 
ful massacre  took  place :  the  city  was  pillaged  and  set  on  fire : 
its  fortifications  were  dismantled :  and  a  tower  was  erected  on 
Mount  Zion,  overlooking  both  the  temple  and  the  city,  from 
which  the  garrison  sallied  forth  upon  all  who  dared  to  resort 
to  the  deserted  sanctuary.  Then  followed  one  of  the  severest 
persecutions  recorded  in  the  history  of  religion."  Antiochus 
issued  an  edict  for  uniformity  of  worship  throughout  his  do- 
minions, and  committed  ita  execution  in  Samaria  and  Judaea 
to  an  old  man  named  Athenseus,^**  one  of  those  fanatics  who 
have  been  produced  by  heathenism,  as  well  as  by  religions  that 
claim  a  more  earnest  faith.  A  strong  element  of  such  fanati- 
cism may  be  traced  in  the  character  of  Antiochus  himself. 
While  his  quick  and  versatile  Greek  temperament,  trained  in 
Roman  ideas  of  power,  and  corrupted  by  oriental  luxury,  led 
him  to  indulge  in  all  the  vices  and  freaks  for  which  despotism 
supplied  the  means — at  one  time  rioting  through  the  streets  of 
Antioch  with  his  boon  companions,  at  another  going  through  a 
mock  canvass  for  the  Roman  magistracies,  and  pretending  to 
hold  them — ^he  was  aU  the  while  a  munificent  and  bigoted  sup- 
porter of  the  Greek  worship.  "The  admirers,"  says  Dean 
Milman, "  of  the  mild  genius  of  the  Grecian  religion,  and  those 
who  suppose  religious  persecution  unknown  in  the  world  to 
the  era  of  Christianity,  would  do  well  to  consider  the  wanton 


»'  1  Mace.  i.  20-28,  ii.  11-23. 
*'■  Joseph,  xiii.  d,  4<  : 
*  1  Mace.  i.  29,  foll.i  2  Mace.  v. 
24-26.  '     .  I 
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and  barbarous  attempt  of  Antiochus  to  exterminate  the  relig< 
ion  of  the  Jews  and  substitute  that  of  the  Greeks." 

The  Samaritans  submitted  without  resistance,  and  their 
temple  on  Mount  Grerizim  was  dedicated  to  Zeus  Xenius.  At 
Jerusalem  AthenaBUs  began  his  work  by  converting  the  sanct- 
uary into  a  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius.  Its  courts  were  pol- 
luted by  the  most  licentious  orgies ;  the  altar  was  loaded  with 
abominable  offerings;  and  the  old  idolatry  of  Baal  was  re- 
established in  the  obscene  form  in  which  it  had  been  carried 
to  Greece — ^the  phallic  revels  of  Dionysus.  The  copies  of  the 
Book  of  the  Law  were  either  destroyed,  or  profaned  by  hea- 
then and  doubtless  obscene  pictures.*'  The  practice  of  Jewish 
rites,  and  the  refusal  to  sacrifice  to  the  Greek  gods,  were 
alike  punished  with  death.  Two  women,  who  had  circum- 
cised their  children,  were  led  round  the  city  with  the  babes 
hanging  at  their  breasts,  and  then  cast  headlong  from  the  wall 
A  company  of  worshipers  were  burned  by  Phihp  in  a  cave,  to 
which  they  had  fled  to  keep  the  Sabbath.  The  favorite  test 
of  conformity  was  the  compulsion  to  eat  swine's  flesh ;  and 
two  particular  cases  of  heroic  resistance  make  this  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  in  Jewish  and  Christian  martyrology.  A 
chief  scribe,  named  Eleazab,  a  man  of  noble  person  and 
ninety  years  of  age,  when  a  piece  of  swine's  flesh  was  thrust 
into  his  mouth,  spat  it  out,  and  willingly  offered  his  body  to 
the  torments.  When  some  of  the  officers,  for  old  acquaint- 
ance sake,  besought  him  to  provide  some  meat,  dnd  eat  it  as 
if  it  were  the  unclean  food,  he  made  a  reply  which  contains 
the  whole  justification  of  the  martyr's  constancy  to  death: 
^  It  becometh  not  our  age  in  anywise  to  dissemble,  whereby 
many  young  persons  might  think  that  Eleazar,  being  fourscore 
years  old  and  ten,  were  now  gone  to  a  strange  religion,  and  so 
through  mine  hypocrisy,  and  desire  to  live  a  little  time,  should 
be  deceived  by  me,  and  I  get  a  stain  to  my  old  age,  and  make 
it  abominable.  For  though  for  the  present  time  I  should  be 
delivered  from  the  pimishment  of  men,  yet  I  should  not 
escape  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  neither  alive,  nor  dead." 
He  concluded  by  declaring  his  resolve,  "  to  leave  a  notable 
example  to  such  aa  be  young  to-  die  willingly  and  coura- 
geously for  the  honorable  and  holy  laws."  His  tempters, 
incensed  at  his  obstinacy,  grew  doubly  cruel,  and,  as  he  was 
expiring  beneath  their  blows,  he  cried  —  "It  is  manifest 
unto  Jehovah,  that  hath  the  holy  knowledge,  that  whereas  I 
mi^t  have  been  delivered  from  death,  I  endure  sore  pains  in 

«'  1  Mace.  iii.  4a 
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body  by  being  beaten ;  but  in  soul  am  well  content  to  suffer 
these  things,  because  I  fear  Him."  *'  Thus  was  he  "  tortured,** 
not  accepting  deliverance,  that  he  might  obtain  a  better 
resurrection ;''  and  he  is  included,  with  the  other  martyrs  of 
the  age,  in  the  "  cloud  of  martyrs,"  "  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy,"  "  who  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith.** 
Some  Christian  writers  have  called  him  "  the  proto-martyr  of 
the  Old  Covenant,"  a  glory,  however,  which  belongs  to  Abel.** 

"  Others  had  trial  of  mockings  and  scourgings.'*^  Such  was 
the  fate  of  the  seven  brethren  who,  with  their  mother,  were 
brought  into  the  king's  own  presence,**  and,  having  refused 
to  eat  swine's  flesh,  were  put  to  death  with  insults  and  tor- 
ments, of  which  the  horrid  details  may  be  read  in  the  original 
text.  From  the  eldest  to  the  yoimgest,  they  displayed  not 
only  constancy  but  triumph;  and  the  mother,  after  encour- 
aging each  in  his  turn,  herself  suffered  last.**  The  atrocities 
committed  at  Jerusalem  were  rivaled  in  the  country.  But 
at  this  very  crisis,  when  the  worship  and  the  people  of  Jeho- 
vah seemed  doomed  to  extinction,  a  new  light  arose  for  both ; 
and  the  result  showed  how  needful  was  the  baptism  of  fire  to 
purify  the  people  from  the  corruptions  of  Hellenism. 

Meanwhile  the  persecutor  himself  became  a  signal  example 
of  the  retribution  which  awaits  despotic  power  and  imbridled 
passion ;  and,  before  relating  the  resurrection  of  Judaea  under 
the  Maccabees,  we  may  anticipate  the  short  period  of  four 
years,  to  notice  the  fate  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He  was  in 
the  eastern  provinces,  when  he  heard  of  the  revolt  of  Judsea 
and  the  defeat  of  his  general  Lysias.  Hastening  back  to 
avenge  the  disgrace,  he  attacked  a  temple  at  Elymais,  the 
very  place  where  his  father  liad  lost  his  life  in  a  similar  at- 
tempt. The  mortification  of  being  repulsed  seems  to  have 
brought  to  a  climax  the  madness  which  despotism  usually 
engenders ;  and  he  died  in  a  raving  frenzy  at  Tabae  in  Persia, 
B.C.  164.  His  end  was  regarded,  by  Greeks  as  well  as  Jews, 
as  a  judgment  for  his  sacrilegious  crimes;  and  he  has  left  to 
liistory  a  name  as  odious  as  that  of  Nero,  with  whose  charac- 
ter he  had  many  points  in  common. 

"  2  Mace  vi.  I      **  Chrysostom,  Horn.  iii.  in  Mace. ; 

*'  Heb.  xi.  35,  Sd.     The  rery  word  Ambros.  de  Jacob,  ii.  10. 
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recorded  in  the  cnnonicnl  Scriptures. 
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§  11.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  great  persecution,  and 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  glorious  regeneration  of  Judaea 
under  the  Maccabees,  should  have  been  passed  over  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  historians.  From  Polybius  we  might 
have  expected  a  just  appreciation  of  its  importance,  and  an 
impartial  summary  of  its  facts;  but  of  this  portion  of  his 
work  only  a  few  mtgments  remain,  and  the  silence  of  Livy, 
who  closely  follows  his  history  of  Syria,  seems  to  imply  that 
of  his  great  authority.  Appian's  meagre  summary  of  Syrian 
history  takes  no  notice  of  the  Jews.  Diodorus  gives  a  very 
brief  account  of  them,  repeating  the  current  prejudices,  not 
as  his  owa  belief,  but  as  arguments  used  by  the  counselors  of 
Antiochus  to  urge  the  extirpation  of  the  Jews.*^  The  con- 
temptuous summary  given  by  Tacitus  is  even  more  significant 
than  the  silence  of  the  rest,  and  shows  how  far  prejudice  can 
lead  even  the  most  careful  writers  from  the  truth.  He  speaks 
as  follows : — "  During  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians,  the 
Medes,  and  the  Persians,  the  Jews  were  the  most  abject  of 
their  dependent- subjects.  After  the  Macedonians  obtained 
the  supremacy  of  the  East,  King  Antiochus  endeavored  to  do 
away  with  their  superstition  and  introduce  Greek  habits,  but 
was  hindered  by  a  Parthian  war  from  reforming  ^  most  re- 
pulsive people."  " 

The  spftit  of  this  passage  may  explain  the  indifference  of 
other  authors.  The  uncompromising  devotion  of  the  Jews 
to  their  religion  and  their  national  traditions,  and  their  claim 
to  be  worshipers  of  the  only  true  God,  excited  among  the 
heathen,  and  especially  those  who  laid  claim  to  philosophy, 
the  same  affected  contempt  and  unaffected  resentment  which 
led  Gibbon  to  sneer  at  Palestine  as  a  country  no  larger  nor 
more  favored  bv  nature  than  Wales.  Nor  is  it  only  tQs  bril- 
liant passage  of  the  Jewish  annals  that  escaped  the  notice  and 
the  sympatiiy  of  the  western  historians.  The  period  of  370 
years,  from  the  Decree  of  Cyrus  to  the  revolt  of  the  Macca- 
bees, embraces  the  most  brilliant  events  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history.  The  aristocratic  republics  of  Greece  and  the  mon- 
archy of  Rome  had  reached  their  climax  at  its  commencement, 
amidst  the  rapid  growth  of  philosophy  and  art.  Its  first 
quarter  of  a  century  beheld  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids 
CTom  Athens  and  the  Tarquins  from  Rome.  The  struggles 
which  placed  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  states,  and 
.  formed  her  republican  constitution,  the  Persian  and  Pelopon- 
nesian  wars,  the  conflict  of  the  Greek  states  for  the  supremacy 

*'  Lib.  xxxix.  Eel.  1 ;  xl.  Eel.  1.      *"  Telerrvnam  ffcntenty  Tac.  Hist.  r.  8. 
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which  they  at  last  yielded  to  the  Macedonian,  and  the  very 
conquest  which  brought  Alexander  to  Judaea,  are  all  related 
just  as  they  might  have  been  if  there  had  been  no  such  nation 
as  the  Jews.  The  keen  inquiries  of  Herodotus,  who  visited 
Egypt  and  Tyre  at  the  very  time  when  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
were  regulating  the  restored  state,  produced  nothing  but  the 
notice  of  Necho's  victory  over  Josiah  and  capture  of  Cadytis 
(probably  Gaza),  the  mistake  "  that  the  Syrians  of  Palestine" 
learned  circumcision  from  the  Egyptians,  and  the  mention  of 
them  as  serving  with  the  Phoenicians  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes/* 

The  silence  of  the  historians  of  Alexander  and  his  succes- 
sors about  the  Jewish  people  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  they 
have  to  mention  Judaea  as  the  scene  of  war ;  it  is  matched  by 
the  Romans  even  when  they  come  into  contact  with  Sjria  and 
Egypt ;  nor  is  it  even  broken  when  (if  we  may  beheve  the 
historian  of  the  Maccabees)  Rome  formed  an  alliance  with 
Judas  Maccabaeus.  A  century  later,  when  Pompey  penetrated 
into  the  temple,  the  sacred  city  suggests  even  to  Cicero  noth-"* 
ing  better  than  a  nickname  for  his  distrusted  leader ;  nor  does 
Tacitus  notice  the  very  advent  of  Christ  with  half  the  interest 
he  shows  in  the  relations  of  the  Herodian  princes  to  the  Cae- 
sars. Siyely  we  can  not  but  see  in  all  this  a  divine  purpose, 
that  the  outer,  like  the  inner  life,  of  the  chosen  people,  should 
lie  hidden  from  the  world  at  large,  and  pursue  a  course  apart 
from  the  ordinary  current  of  warlike  and  political  conflict,  till 
from  their  bosom  should  emerge  the  band  of  lowly  and 
unworldly  men,  who  were  to  proclaim  a  "  kingdom  not  of  this 
world." 

§  1 2.  In  preparation  for  that  event,  the  Jewish  people  had  a 
history  of  its  own,  for  which  we  could  wish  to  possess  more 
abundant  materials.  They  had  resumed  the  ordinances  of 
their  religion,  purified  from  their  old  idolatries  by  the  -Captiv- 
ity, and  with  their  zeal  constantly  stimulated  by  antagonism 
with  the  Samaritans.  Politically,  they  were  subject  first  to 
Persia,  and  then  to  Egypt ;  but,  as  long  as  their  tribute  was 
paid,  their  relations  to  their  sovereign  were  kindly,  and  they 
were  left  to  the  government  of  their  high-priests  and  patri- 
archal princes;  till  the  great  Syrian  persecution.  The  ex- 
tinction of  royalt}^,  after  it  had  served  its  purpose  by  giving 
an  image  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  removed  the  chief  influence 
which  had  led  to  apostasy  in  Israel  and  to  idolatry  in  Judah ; 
and  the  very  dependence  which  debarred  them  from  political 
freedom  gave  them  the  better  opportunity  for  religious  or- 

"  Herod,  ii.  104, 106, 159,  iii.  5,  vii.  89. 
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ganization.  The  band  by  which  the  "  people  of  God  "  were 
held  together  was  at  length  felt  to  be  religious  and  not  local ; 
and  all  the  more  so  from  the  existence  of  large  portibns  of 
the  nation  separate  from  the  rest,  in  the  great  Eastern  "  dis- 
persion," or  in  the  new  community  formed  in  Egypt.  The 
Jews  incorporated  in  different  nations  still  looked  to  Jerusa- 
lem as  the  centre  of  their  faith.  The  boundaries  of  Canaan 
were  passed;  and  the  beginnings  of  a  spiritual  dispensation 
were  ^eady  made.  But  this  process  could  not  work  unmixed 
good.  ^'  In  the  dai'kness  of  this  long  period,  Judaism,  with 
its  stem  and  settled  aversion  to  all  polytheism,  to  Gentile  in- 
fluences, gradually  hardened  into  its  rigid  exclusiveness.  .  .  . 
Conflicting  opinions,  which  grew  up  under  the  Asmonaean 
princes  into  religious  factions,  those  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees,  began  to  stir  in  tho  religious  mind  and  heart  of  the 
people.  Hie  old  Nazaritism  grew  toward  tho  latter  Esse- 
nism.    " 

The  Jews  restored  to  Palestine  resumed  their  agricultural 
life  on  a  land  rendered  doubly  fertile  by  having  "  enjoyed  her 
Sabbaths  as  long  as  she  lay  desolate,  to  fulflill  threescore  and  ten 
years  ;*'  **  and  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  the  ordinance 
of  the  Sabbatic  year,  which  had  been  so  systematically  neg- 
lected before  the  Captivity,  was  observed  in  the  Maccaba9an 
age.  How  the  land  was  divided  among  the  returned  families 
we  are  not  told ;  but  thus  much  seems  clear,  that  it  soon  fell 
chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  who,  becoming  rapidly 
enriched  through  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  resumed  that  course 
of  oppression  toward  the  poor,  which  the  old  prophets  had  so 
vehemently  denounced  as  the  crying  sin  of  their  class.  An 
order  which  thus  sets  itself  above  the  social  bonds  of  mutual 
kindness  is  prone  to  maintain  its  consequence  against  popular 
discontent  by  foreign  influence ;  and,  just  as  the  princes  of 
Judah  headed  the  idolatrous  and  Egyptian  party  in  the  last 
days  of  the  monarchy,  so  now  they  were  the  leaders  of  the 
Syrian  and  heUenizing  party.  Their  influence  was  resisted,  as 
formerly  by  the  prophets,  so  now  by  the  priests,  who  headed 
the  glorious  uprising  of  the  nation  in  defense  of  their  relig- 
ion. The  issue  of  that  contest  proves  that  the  nation  was  still 
sound  at  heart  at  the  time  of  the  Syrian  domination. 

*•  Milman.  "  2  ChroD.  xxxvi.  21. 
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THE   UACCABiSAN  WAK  OF   CSUKPESDBSCE.      B.C.  168-109, 

§  I.  The  fnmiFy  of  MAiTArnMS — His  reliremcnl  from  Jenualcm  loModin — 
He  refuses  to  sacrifice,  kills  tbe  rojal  officer,  and  fleea  to  the  moanc- 
nins — Progreu  of  the  revolt,  and  deatli  of  Mnttathias.  §  2.  Jot)AB 
Ibe  MicciBBE  soDceedg  bis  fiilher,  and  defeats  A])olloniuB  nnd  Seron. 
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ni  Bcthsum— Jadas  lakes  JerussJeni  and  purifies  llie  Temple — "Fenst 
of  Ihe  Dedication."  g  5.  Wars  with  the  noipliboring  nations.  §  6.  An- 
tiochns V.  Eupotor  and  Ljsias  invade  Judiea — Captnro  of  Betlisura — 
EJeszar  Avaran  crushed  under  an  elcpliani — Treacliery  of  Antioclius 
at  Jeruaalcm — Acceseion  of  Domelrius  I.  Soter — Fliglit  of  Oiiias  IV, 
to  Etijpt,  and  bnildinjt  of  tlie  Jewidh  temple  at  Leonlopolis — AlciMcB 
high.priesi  at  Jernsaleni — Armies  sent  to  establish  bim — DecisiYc  dcfciit 
of  Nicanor  at  Adnui,  tbe  Jewish  Marathon.  §  T.  Allinnce  of  the 
Jews  with  Home — Their  defeat  at  Elcosa,  the  Maccntusnn  Thcrmopylie 
— Death  of  Jndiia.  §  8.  JasKralm  Apptias,  the  Maccabee,  succeeds 
Judas— Death  of  Alcimus  and  peuca  with  Bocchidcs — War  between 
Alexander  Balas  and  Demetrius — Jonathan  made  hi)>li-pricst — He 
defeats  ApoUooios— Fall  of  Alexander  Balas— Demolri us  II.  Nicator 
assisted  bj  Jonathan  against  Try phon — Anliochiia  VI.  Theos  favors  the 
Jews — Jonathan  token  prisoner  by  Tryphon — His  death.  §  9.  Sihon 
Tbani,  the  Maceabeo,  uccomplislKsi  the  ladepcndencc  of  Judiea — Usur- 
pation of  Trjpbon  in  Syria— Murder  of  Aniiochus  Thoos,  and  captiv. 
ity  of  DemetriuJi  Nieator  in  Parthia — Prosperity  of  Jndina— Treaties 
witli  Rome  and  Lacediemon — Defeat  of  Tryphon  by  Antiochus  VII. 
Sideles — Last  Syrian  war  aeainst  Judtea — Victory  of  Jodas  and  John, 
(he  sons  of  Simon,  over  Ccndobeus  —  Treacherous  murder  of  Simon, 
with  his  ions  Judas  and  MattAthias,  at  Jericho,  by  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Al>abu9.  S  10.  John  IlTKCAirra,  »on  of  Simon,  besieges  Jericho  — 
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-    lief  in  the  Resurrection  and    tcadfastness  to  the  Law — Literature  and 
art — Maccabaean  coins. 

§  1.  The  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  called  forth  a 
glorious  resistance,  which  ended  in  establishing  the  independ- 
ence of  Judaea  under  the  Maccabsean  or  Asmonaean  princes.  * 
An  aged  priest  named  Mattathias,  the  son  of  Simeon  (or 
Simon),  son  of  Johanan  (John),  son  of  Chasmon,  of  the  course 
of  Joarib  (the  first  of  David's  twenty-four  courses),  and  of  the 
house  of  Eleazar,  Aaron's  elder  son,  had  escaped  n*om  Jerusa- 
lem at  the  beginning  of  the  persecution."  He  took  up  his  abode 
at  his  own  city  of  3fodin*  (probably  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
maritime  plain  of  Philistia),  with  his  five  sons,  John,  Simon, 
Judas,  Eleazar,  and  Jonathim,  besides  other  kindred.  For  a 
time  they  mourned  over  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
sanctuary;  but  the  nearer  approach  of  danger  roused  them 
to  exertion.  The  king's  officers,  headed  by  Apelles,  came  to 
Modin,  and  called  first  on  Mattathias,  as  the  principal  man  of 
the  city,  to  earn  honors  and  rewards  by  obeying  the  royal  edict. 
But  Mattathias  indignantly  refused,  for  himself,  his  sons,  and 
aU  his  kindred.  Others  were  prepared  to  be  more  compliant ; 
and  one  of  them  advanced  to  the  altar,  to  contrast  his  obedi- 
ence with  the  example  of  rebellion.  Mattathias  could  forbear 
no  longer.    He  rushed  forward,  and  slew  first  the  apostate. 


'  It  may  be  well  to  explain  these 
names  at  once.  Maccabee  was  orig- 
inalhr  the  surname  of  Judas,  the 
third  son  of  Mattathias.  Its  most 
probable  etymology  is  from  Macca- 
bah,  a  hammer^  like  Charles  MarteL 
The  appellation  has  also  been  com- 
pared with  the  Malleus  Scotorum  and 
Malleus  Heereticorum  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Asmoruxan  (or  rather  Chas- 
monaan)  is  the  proper  name  of  the 
family,  from  Chasmon,  the  great- 
grandfather of  Mattathias. 

The  original  authorities  for  the 
history  of  the  Maccabees  are  ex- 
tremely scanty;  but  for  the  course 
of  the  war  itself  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees  is  a  most  trustworthy,  if 
an  incomplete,  witness.  The  second 
book  adds  some  important  details  ta 
the  history  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
struggle,  and  of  the  events  which 
immediately  preceded  it ;  but  all  the 
statements  which  it  contains  require 
close  examination,  and  must  be  re- 


ceived with  caution.  Joseph  us  fol- 
lows 1  Mace,  for  the  period  which 
it  embraces,  very  closely,  bnt  slight 
additions  of  names  and  minute  par- 
ticulars indicate  that  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  other  materials,  probably 
oral  traditions,  which  have  not  been 
elsewhere  preserved.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  cases,  in  which,  from 
haste  or  carelessness,  ho  has  misin- 
terpreted his  authority.  From  other 
sources  little  can  be  gleaned.  He- 
brew and  classical  literature  furnish 
nothing  more  than  a  few  trifling 
fragments  which  illustrate  Maccabie- 
an  history.  So  long  an  interval 
elapsed  before  the  Hebrew  traditions 
were  committed  to  writing,  that 
facts,  when  not  embodied  in  rites 
or  precepts,  became .  wholly  distort- 
ed. See  the  pedigree  in  Notes  and 
Illustrations  (A). 
"  1  Mace.  ii.  1 ;  comp.  2  Mace.  v. 
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and  next  the  king^  commissioner,  on  the  akar  itself,  which  he 
then  palled  down;  just  as  his  ancestor  Phinehas  had  slain 
Zimri.*  Having  proclaimed  throughout  the  city,  that  all  who 
were  zealous  for  the  law  and  covenant  should  follow  him, 
Mattathias  fled  with  his  sons  to  the  mountains ;  and  was  joined 
by  "  many  that  sought  after  justice  and  judgment."  The 
destruction  of  a  thousand  of  the  fugitives,  who  would  not 
break  the  Sabbath  by  fighting,  led  Mattathias  and  his  friends 
to  declare  the  lawfulness  of  self-defense  upon  the  Sabbath. 
Among  their  first  adherents  were  the  AssiD-fflANS  ( Cha^im^ 
pioiLS  or  holy)^  a  sect  or  society  who  had  bound  themselves 
by  a  special  vow  to  the  observance  of  the  law.*  Issuing  from 
their  mountain-fastnesses,  they  broke  down  the  heathen  altars, 
and  killed  many  of  the  worshipers,  while  others  fled  to  the 
Syrians;  they  circumcised  children  by  force,  and  recovered 
many  copies  of  the  law-  But  the  work  was  too  arduous  for 
the  aged  Mattathias.  After  a  noble  exhortation  to  his  sons, 
encouraging  them  by  the  examples  of  the  ancient  wortJiies, 
from  Abraham  to  Daniel,  and  having  appointed  his  son  Judas 
Ins  successor,  he  died,  and  was  buried  at  Modin,  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  his  fathers  (b.c.  16Y).* 

§  2.  Judas,  the  third  and  most  warlike'  of  the  sons  of 
Mattathias,  and  hence  sumamed  Maccabeus  (the  JHammerer)^ 
proved  to  Judsea  what  our  Alfred  was  to  England,  Bruce  to 

^1  Mace.  ii.  15-26,  54;  comp.  ol  Xiyofuvoi  rwv  'lovdaiwv 'AoiSaXoi, 
Nam.  XXV.  ;  &v  difniyiXrat  'lovBag  o  McucKafiaXoc 

^  Chandim  (^'AotSaXoi ;  Assidcei ;  t.  e.  ! .  .  .)  When  Bacchides  came  against 
the  pious  ** puritans;'*  ol  lifVifiiXif  ol  |  Jerusalem  they  used  their  influence 
Sffioi),  was  the  name  assumed  by  a '  (1  Mace.  vii.  13,  irpuh-oi  ol  Atrid. 
section  of  the  orthodox  Jews  (1  |  fftrav  kv  vioXg  'laparfX)  to  conclude  a 
Mace.  iL  42,  alii 'lov^atdiv  probably  by  !  peace,  because  '*a  priest  of  the  seed 
correction ;  1  Mace  Til.  13 ;  2  Mace,  i  of  Aaron  "  (Alcimus)  was  with  him, 
xiT.  6),  as  distinguished  from  "  the  and  sixty  of  them  fdl  by  his  treach- 
impious "  (oc  dffijitXc,  1  Mace  iii.  8,  |  cry.  The  name  ChasicUm  occurs  fre- 
vi.  21,  vii.  6,  etc.),  **  the  lawless  "  (ol ,  quently  in  the  Psalms  (e.  g.  Ps.  Ixxix. 


apofuuj  1  Mace  iil  6,  ix.  23,  etc.), 
"the  transgressors'*  (ol  irapdvofioif  1 
Mace.  i.  11,  etc.),  that  is,  the  hellen- 
izing  faction.  They  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted as  a  party  before  the  Maccabsean 
rising,  and  were  probably  bound  by 
some  peculiar  tow  to  the  external  ob- 
servaoce  of  t\\e  Law  (1  Mace.  iL  42, 
Itcov^talUaBai  nf  vofitfi).  They  were 
among  the  first  to  join  Mattathias 
(1  Mace.  L  c);  and  seem  afterward 
to  have  been  merged  in  the  general 
body  of  the  faithful  (2  Mace.  xiv.  6, 


2=1  Mace.  vii.  17;  cxxxii.  9,  etc.); 
and  it  has  been  aidoptcd  in  recent 
times  by  a  sect  of  Polish  Jews,  who 
take  as  the  basis  of  their  mystical 
system  the  doctrines  of  the  Cabalist- 
ic book  Zohar.  Some  historians  see 
in  the  Chastdim  the  prototype  of  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees. 

*  1  Mace.  ii.  49-70.  The  passage 
gives  striking  characters  of  Abraham, 
Joseph,  Phinehas,  Joshua,  Cideb, 
David,  Elijah,  and  Daniel  and  his 
three  comrades.        ^  1  Mace.  ii.  66. 
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Scotland,  and  Tell  to  Switzerland.  His  noble  character,  which 
the  historian  describes  in  glowing  terms,  commanded  the  cheer- 
ful submission  of  his  brethren  and  friends.  He  carried  on  his 
father's  course  of  operations,  in  which  he  seems  already  to 
have  been  the  chief  leader  under  him.*  Venturing  privately 
into  the  towns,  Judas  and  his  friends  gathered  an  army  of 
about  6000  worshipers  of  Jehovah.*  After  training  his 
followers  bv  night  attacks  and  surprises,**  he  defeated  the  army 
of  Apollomus,  who  marched  against  him  from  Samaria,  slew 
the  general,  and  ever  afterward  wore  his  sword."  Another 
great  host,  led  bv  Seron,  the  governor  of  Coelesyria,  was  routed 
in  the  passes  oi  Beth-horon,  after  a  noble  address  of  Judas 
before  the  battle.  The  Syrians  fled,  with  the  loss  of  about  800 
men,  down  the  pass  to  the  plain  of  the  Philistines,  just  as  the 
Canaanites  had  fled  before  Joshua  over  the  same  ground." 

§  3.  Antiochus  was  the  more  enraged  at  the  news,  as  his 
finances  were  in  disorder.  The  hellenizing  policy,  which  ho 
had  pursued  as  rashly  in  other  provinces  as  in  Judsea,  had 
created  wide-spread  disaffection,  and  Armenia  and  Persia,  in 
particular,  had  refused  to  pay  tribute.  He  called  out  all  his 
forces ;  and,  having  exhausted  his  treasure  in  giving  them  a 
year's  pay  in  advance,  he  marched  into  Persia  to  recruit  his 
finances,  leaving  half  his  forces  to  Lysias,  a  noble  of  the  royal 
blood,  whom  he  made  his  lieutenant  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  guardian  of  his  infant  son,  Antiochus.  Lysias,  having 
been  commissioned  to  extirpate  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  gave ' 
his  orders  to  Ptolemy  Macron,  the  governor  of  Coelesyria,  who 
sent  forth  Nicanor  and  Gorgias,  with  40,000  infantry  and  7000 
cavalry.  Judas  assembled  his  6000  men  at  the  ancient  sanct- 
uary of  Mizpeh  (Jerusalem  being  still  in  the  hands  of  Philip), 
and  after  solemn  religious  services,  he  proclaimed,  like  Gideon, 
that  all  who  were  timid,  as  well  as  those  who  were  exempt  by 
the  law  from  military  service,  might  leave  the  camp,  and  en- 
couraged the  rest  for  the  batde  oi  the  morrow." 

During  the  night,  Gorgias  marched  out  of  the  Syrian  camp  at 
Enmiaus,  with  5000  foot  and  1000  chosen  horse,  to  surprise  the 
Jewish  camp.  Hearing  of  the  movement,  Judas  left  his  camp, 
and  appeared  at  day-break  in  the  plain,  with  his  army  now 
weeded  to  3000  men,  who  "had  neither  armor  nor  swords 
to  their  minds."  The  Syrian  army  under  Nicanor  was  routed, 
and  pursued  to  Ashdod  and  Jamnia,  with  the  loss  of  8000 

•  1  Mace.  iii.  1-9 ;  comp.  2  Mace,  i  »  2  Mace.  viii.  6-7. 

T.  27,  where  he  alone  is  mentioned  j  "  1  Mace.  iii.  10-12. 

as  escaping  from  Jerusalem  to  the ;  "  1  Mace.  iii.  18-24. 

mountains.  •  2  Biacc.  vui.  1.  »  1  Mace.  iii.  27-60. 
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men.  Jadas  r^alled  his  little  army  to  meet  Gorgias,  who, 
finding  the  Jewish  camp  deserted,  had  advanced  into  the 
mountains.  Learning  the  victory  of  the  Jews  by  the  smoke 
of  Nicanor's  camp,  the  followers  of  Grorgias  fled.  Besides  the 
rich  spoils  of  the  Syrian  camp, "  much  gold  and  silver,  and 
blue  silk  and  purple  of  the  sea,  and  great  riches,"  there  were 
found  a  number  of  merchants  from  the  maritime  cities,  who 
had  been  attracted  by  Nicanor's  promise  to  sell  his  prisoBers 
for  slaves :  these,  by  a  just  retribution,  were  themselves  sold 
into  slavery.  Having  kept  the  Sabbath  which  followed  the 
victory  with  great  thanksgivings,  Judas  crossed  the  Jordan, 
and  defeated  Timotheus  and  Bacchides,  slaying  above  20,000 
Syrians,  and  taking  many  of  the  strongholds  of  Gilead  (b.c. 
167).** 

§  4.  In  the  following  year  Lysias,  with  an  army  of  60,000 
chosen  foot  and  5000  horse,  advanced  to  Bethsura,"  where  he 
was  met  by  Judas  with  only  10,000  men.  After  his  usual 
fervent  prayers  and  an  animating  harangue,  Judas  fell  upon 
the  Syrians,  and  defeated  them  with  the  slaughter  of  5000 
men ;  and  Lysias  retreated  to  Antioch  to  gather  fresh  forces. 
This  victory  gave  the  patriots  possession  of  Jerusalem,  except 
the  Syrian  tower,  and  Judas  employed  the  respite  from  inces- 
sant war  in  cleansing  the  temple,  the  deserted  courts  of  which 
were  overgrown  with  tall  shrubs,  and  the  chamber  of  the  priests 
thrown  down.  The  sacred  vessels  were  replaced  from  the 
Syrian  booty,  and  the  sanctuary  was  dedicated  anew  on  the 
25th  of  Chbleu,  exactly  three  years  after  its  profanation  (Dec. 
B.C.  166),  A  festival  was  kept  for  eight  days,  with  rejoicings 
similar  to  those  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  the  solemnity 
was  made  a  perpetual  institution,  and  this  is  the  "Feast  of 
the  Dedication"  mentioned  by  St.  John  as  being  kept  in  the 
winter.*"  During  this  solemnity,  Judas  had  to  employ  a  part 
of  his  forces  to  keep  in  check  ^e  Syrians,  who  stiU  held  the 
tower  on  Mount  Zion.    He  afterward  secured  the  temple 

"  1  Mace.  ir.  1 .  |  its  position,  since  it  commands  tbo 

^^BQX\i'ZnT(hou9eofthBrock:)\\3LS&   road  from  Beersheba  and  Hebron, 

town  intbe  mountains  of  Jadah( Josh,    which  has  always  been  the  main  ap- 

XV.  58),  a  fortress  of  Kehoboam  (2    proach  to  Jerusalem  from  the  south. 

Chr.  xi.  7),  and  a  place  of  great  im-       "  1  Mace.  iv. ;    2  Mace.  x.  1-8 ; 


portance,  as  we  shall  see  repeatedly, 
in  tlic  Maccabeean  wars.  The  recov- 
ery of  the  site  of  Beth-znr  under  the 
almost  identical  name  of  Beitsur,  by 
Wnlrntt  and  Robinson  (i.  216, note; 
ill.  277),  explains  its  impregnability, 
and  also  the  reason  for  the  choice  of 


John  X.  22.  Solomon's  temple  was 
dedicated  at  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles. The  second  temple  was  dedi- 
cated on  the  3d  of  Adar  (latter  part  of 
February),  but  of  this  no  annivcrsa 
ry  was  instituted. 
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against  attacks  from  that  quarter  by  the  erection  of  a  strong 
wall  and  towers,  well  manned.  He  also  fortified  and  garrisoned 
Bethsura." 

§  6.  These  successes  roused  the  old  jealous  enmities  of  the 
surrounding  nations,  who  began  to  massacre  the  Jews  that 
dwelt  among  them ;  but  Judas  was  as  prompt  to  chastise  as 
to  deliver.  He  made  a  descent  on  Joppa,  and  burned  many 
houses  and  ships,  to  avenge  the  treacherous  murder  of  200 
Jews,  who  had  been  decoyed  on  board  the  vessels  in  the  har- 
bor, and  there  drowned;  and  another  treacherous  massacre 
at  Janmia  was  punished  by  the  conflagration  of  the  town  and 
ships,  whose  flames  were  seen  from  Jerusalem,  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles.**  He  had  returned  to  Judasa  from  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Idumieans  and  the  Ammonites,  when  letters 
arrived  announcing  the  extreme  danger  of  the  Jews  in  Gilead 
and  Galilee.  Judas  divided  his  forces,  sending  his  brother 
Simon  into  Galilee,  while  he  marched  with  Jonathan  into  Gil- 
ead. Both  expeditions  were  successful,  and  future  dangers 
were  guarded  against  by  the  removal  of  the  Galilean  and  Trans- 
jordanic  Jews  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  mean  time,  Joseph  and 
Azarias,  who  had  been  left  at  Jerusalem  with  strict  orders 
not  to  fight,  were  tempted  by  the  news  of  these  victories  to 
attack  Gorgias  at  Janmia.  They  were  routed  with  the  loss  of 
2000  men;  but  this  heavy  blow  increased  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  Maccabaean  brothers  as  their  only  worthy 
leaders;  and  another  slight  reverse  confirmed  the  prudence 
by  which  Judas  regulated  his  valor.  He  revenged  the  defeat, 
not  without  considerable  loss.     "  When  they  proceeded,  after 


"  1  Mace.  ir.  60,  Gl. 

*•  2  Mace.  xii.  9.  Jnmnia  or  Jab- 
nia  (in  Hebrew  Jabneel)  is  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  Maccabaean  war. 
It  was  on  the  northern  boundaiy  of 
Judah,  between  Ashdod  and  Joppa, 
not  ^uite  at  the  sea,  though  near 
it  (Josh.  xv.  11).  It  had  a  harbor 
called,  like  those  of  Ascalon  and 
Gaza,  Majumasj  perhaps  a  Coptic 
word,  meaning  the  "place  on  the 
8ea'V(Reland,  590,  etc.;  Raumer, 
174  note,  184  note;  Kenrick,  Pfumi- 
eta,  27,  29).  At  the  tirfie  of  the  fall 
of  Jemsalem,  Jabneh  was  one  of  the 
most  populous  places  of  Judaea,  and 
contained  a  Jewish  school  of  great 
fame,  whose  learned  doctors  ai-e  oft- 
en mentioned  in  the  Talmud.     The 


great  Sanhedrim  was  also  held  here. 
In  this  holy  city,  according  to  an 
early  Jewish  tradition,  was  buried 
the  great  Gamaliel.  His  toxob  was 
visited  by  Parchi  in  the  14th  century 
(Zunz,  in  Asher's  Benj,  of  Tudela, 
ii.  439,  440 ;  also  98).  The  modern 
village  of  Yebna,  or  more  correctly 
Jbna,  stands  about  two  miles  from 
the  sea  on  a  slight  eminence  just 
south  of  the  Nahr  Rubin,  It  is  about 
eleven  miles  south  of  Jaffa,  seven 
from  Ramleh,  and  four  from  Akir 
(Ekron).  It  probably  occupies  its 
ancient  site,  for  some  remains  of  old 
buildings  are  to  be  seen,  possibly  rel- 
ics of  the  fortress  which  the  Crusad- 
ers built  there  (Porter,  Jlemd-bookf 
274). 
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observing  the  Sabbath  in  Adallam,  to  bury  the  dead,  small 
idols  were  found  in  the  clothes  even  of  some  of  the  priestly  race. 
A  sin-offering  was  sent  to  Jerusalem,  not  only  to  atone  for 
the  guilt  of  these  men,  but  for  the  dead,  in  whose  resurrection 
the  Maccabtean  Jews,  no  doubt  the  Chasidira,  had  full  faith."  *• 
He  finished  the  campaign  by  reducing  Hebron,  and  overrun- 
ning the  Philistine  country  and  Samaria.'" 

§  6.  About  this  time  Antiochus  Epiphanes  died,  in  the 
manner  already  described."  His  young  son,  Antiochus  V. 
EuPATOB  (b.c.  164-162),  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Lysias, 
and  a  new  campaign  was  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  the 
Syrian  garrison,  who  were  now  besieged  in  the  citadel  of 
Zion.  The  king  and  Lysias  laid  siege  to  Bethsura,  while 
Judas  hastened  to  its  relief.  The  Syrian  army  numbered 
80,000  or  100,000  foot,  20,000  horse,  and  32  elephants. 
These  beasts,  now  for  the  first  time  mentioned  in  Jewir.h 
warfare,  are  described  as  escorted  each  by  1000  foot  and  5C0 
horse ;  each  bore  a  tower  containing  32  men,  an  exaggeration 
significant  of  the  alarm  caused  by  the  strange  sight :  and  it 
was  believed  that  they  were  provoked  to  fight  by  the  sight 
of  the  blood  of  grapes  and  mulberries.  But  the  courage  of 
the  Jewish  patriots  was  stimulated  by  the  noble  example  of 
Eleazab,  surnamed  Avaran,  the  fourth  of  the  Maccabsean 
brothers,  who  crept  under  an  elephant  and  killed  it,  but  was 
crushed  to  death  by  its  falL  Nor  did  his  self-devotion  en- 
sure the  victory :  Judas  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Jems*- 
lem,  and  Bethsura  capitulated  on  favorable  terms.  The  fall 
of  the  fortress  is  ascribed  to  famine,  in  consequence  of  the 
dearth  of  com  in  the  Sabbatic  year — an  incidental  proof  of 
the  observance  of  that  institution  by  the  restored  Jews  (b.c. 
163).  The  same  cause  reduced  Jerusalem,  which  was  next 
besieged,  to  the  last  extremities  of  fSmine,  but  drove  the 
besiegers  also  to  straits. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  army  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
had  led  into  Persia  returned  under  Philip,  who  claimed  the 
guardianship  of  the  young  king.  Upon  this  Lysias  advised 
Antiochus  to  make  peace  with  the  Jews.  The  king  was  no 
sooner  admitted  into  the  city,  than  he  broke  the  terms  just 
made  by  pulling  down  the  new  wall  of  Judas ;  after  which  he 
retired  to  Antioch,  and  recovered  the  capital  from  Philip.  His 
triumph  was  brief,  for  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Seleucus  IV. — 


»"2  Mace.  xii.  44.  For  if  he 
had  not  hoped  that  they  that  were 
slain  shoald  have  risen  again,  it  had 
been  siiperflaoos  and  Tain  to  pray 


for  the  dead.    This  is  the  earliest 
dUtinct  assertion  of  the  Jewish  belief 
in  the  resurrection." — Mtlman, 
» 1  Mace.  V.  "  Chap.  i.  §  la 
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whose  rightful  inheritance  had  been  usurped  by  his  uncle,  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes — returned  from  Rome,  where  he  had  been 
a  hostage,  overthrew  and  put  to  death  Antiochus  and  Lysias, 
and  became  king  by  the  title  of  Demetrius  I.  Soter'*  (b.c. 
162-150).  With  more  subtle  policy  than  his  predecessor,  De- 
metrius availed  himself  of  the  (^visions  among  the  Jews.  The 
conmion  people  appear  to  have  become  discontented  under  the 
austere  yoke  of  the  Assidaeans,  and  impatient  of  the  long  sac- 
rifices demanded  in  the  cause  of  patriotism ;  and  for  the  first 
time  the  heUenizing  party  was  headed  by  a  high-pnest,  who, 
unlike  the  usurpers,  Jason  and  Menelaus,  might  plead  a  legiti- 
mate title. 

Onias  HI.,  whose  death  at  Antioch  by  the  artifices  of  Men- 
elaus has  been  related,  left  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who,  though 
he  never  exercised  the  high-priesthood  at  Jerusalem,  may  be 
called  Onias  IV.,  to  avoid  confusion.  During  the  usurpation 
of  Jason  and  Menelaus,  Onias  seems  to  have  supported  an  al- 
liance with  Egypt,  whither  he  at  length  fled,  and  was  protect- 
ed by  Ptolemy  PhUometor.  As  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  high- 
priesthood,  he  formed  the  project  of  reviving  in  Egypt  the 
worship  which  had  been  desecrated  in  Judasa.  Egypt  seemed 
well  fitted  to  form  a  new  centre  of  hellenistic  Judaism  by  the 
great  number  of  Jews  who  had  settled  there  at  various  times, 
and  by  the  possession  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Script- 
ures. Onias  therefore  built  a  temple,  of  which  he  and  his 
family  became  high-priests ;  so  that  there  were  now  three  tem- 
ples, the  true  one  at  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritan  on  Mount  Gkjr- 
izim,  and  the  hellenistic  in  Egypt.'*. 

One  consequence  of  the  secession  of  Onias  was  that,  on  the 
execution  of  Menelaus  by  order  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (about 
B.C.  163),  the  high-priesthood  of  Jerusalem  passed  out  of  the 
line  of  Jozadak,  the  flther  of  Jeshua,  in  which  it  had  remained 
since  the  return  from  the  Captivity.  Antiochus  appointed 
Joakim'*  (Jacimus),  who,  as  Josephus  says,  was  indeed  of  the 


"  1  Mace.  vi. 

"  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  Z]  B,  J.'i.  I,  § 
1,  vii.  10,  §  2.  The  site  of  tbe  temple 
is  doabtfol.  The  so-called  orij^innl 
letters  in  Josephns  place  it  at  Lcon- 
topolis  in  the  Heliopolire  nome ;  but 
Leontopolis  was  the  capital  of  a  nomc 
of  its  own,  and  the  Icttcra  are  spuri- 
ous. Josephns  and  Ptolemy  speak  of 
**  region"  and  "  city  of  Onias,"  in  the 
Ilcliopolitenome.  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson places  its  site  at  one  of  the  so- 


called  "Jewish  Monnds"  ( TeUl-  Ya- 
hoodeeyeh)f  about  twelve  miles  north  of 
Heliopolis  (Modern  Egypt  and  Thebe*, 
vol.  i.  pp.  297-800).  There  are  nu. 
merons  other  traces  of  the  residence 
of  the  Jews  on  the  north-east  frontier 
of  Egypt ;  and,  from  the  mention  by 
Josephus  of  a  "Camp  of  the  Jews" 
(Ant,  xiv.  8,  §  2),  it  would  seem 
that  they  were  placed  in  military  sta- 
tions as  the  known  enemies  of  Syria. 
^  A  name  equivalent  to  Ellakim 
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the  head  of  rLt^ngU^  t^Sd  B°P*f '^^'^^ 
sent  an  army  under  Btto^&iZ  *^'     *  courted  Demetrius,  who 

Antioch  for  helii^ fnd  >r?-fo  Alcminsagam  repaired  to 

was  defeated  bvJudi^i^'*';;'^'''*.  ^^  ««°*  *«  '•e«t«'e  him, 

citadel  ofTon  where  hifrSf^rt"^    ^«  '«*^«^  *°  «»« 
the  priests  until  So         l"f-^  ***  '"*«°  *»  t^e  overtures  of 
ciouKSS  reun?f!flT  "^^^^^'^  "P  *°  J»^'  »°d  his  fero- 
for  hinverthroT^  ^e  patriots  in  resistance  and  prayer 
horon  wWe  J.?I;    ^  ''l*?^  *°«"«^  «t  Adasa,  near  Beth- 

of  Jud»a  WM  wm^  ^h!!  P^ •'  **  Jerusalem.  The  independence 
several  ye]^  J^Sf^^  '^  ^.*«  °<**  fi°a»y  secured  tiU  after 

an  brotCT  MeSfi'  ?k^,*^*.  ^«"*^  ^^  «"  *»>«  Maccab«- 
rest."  JMeanwhile  the  land  enjoyed  a  brief  interval  of 

pei-IteV^^*«K- j""''*"';?.*^''*  *•»«  "'""e  of  RoM=  first  ap. 
fevated  bv  I^i^**'''-^-  .^«  imagination  of  Judas  waa  ca?^ 

he  ^  so'fi  °    especiaUy  over  those  Greek  powers  with  which 

of  Sn  pf ''^  ^  struggling.     He  had  hea^d  of  their  defeats 

er  to  ^^nr.    ^^''*'  *"**  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  of  their  pow- 

most  ^ti^t  ""^^  ^''^  ^'^^ ;  »>«*  lie  seems  to  have  Wn 

SSfto  R^if  ^1?^  *^«^  repubuSan  form  of  government."    Ho 

of  Rl2««lT®  *^"P«^emu8  the  sou  of  John,  with  Jason  the  son 

bronJhfKi  uP''?P"*®  *  league  agdnst  Syria;  and  the  envoys 

SSvkf''*  *  If^^'  inscribed  on  brazen  t4blet«,  oonteining 

But kSa    .u*  *"^°«  between  the  Romans  and  the  Jews  »* 

Aa^T^F  reached  Jud®  a,  the  career  of  Judas  was  closed ; 

SaK^fi****',]*"*  i°  »  maimer  which  we  can  scarcely  doubt 

«iat  one  of  the  old  prophets  would  have  regarded  as  a  judg- 

jSf  h*"i  '"  ?/">-  '"  ^^^  Akinnu,.  1      »  1  Mace.  tU.  19-50 ;  2  Mace.  xr. 
Jwepb.  ^«.  ,ii.  9,  5  5 .   1  j^^_  ^. ._  1^1  ...   ,  ,6      -  1  Mace. 

";,„..  "1  Mace.  yni.  l-le- 

1  M«cc  Tii.  1-18.  lviU.17-83. 
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ment  for  seeking  strength  from  a  heathen  alliance,  as  the  only 
error  of  his  life. 

Demetrius  had  sent  his  whole  force,  under  Bacchides,  to  re- 
store Alcimus  and  avenge  Nicanor.  The  treaty  with  JElome 
seems  to  have  o£Eended  the  extreme  party  of  the  Assidseans ; 
and  Judas  had  only  8000  men  to  oppose  to  the  enemy's  20,000 
foot  and  2000  horse.  Their  camp  was  at  "Berea"  (probably 
Beeroth),  and  his  at "  Eleasa."  "  His  men,  teiTified  by  the  dis- 
parity of  numbers,  continued  to  desert,  till  only  800  remained. 
These  urged  Judas  to  fly,  and  wait  for  a  better  opportunity. 
His  reply  shows  that  prophetic  instinct  which  has  oitcn  warn- 
ed a  hero  of  coming  death : — ^**  If  our  time  be  come,  let  us  die 
manfully  for  our  brethren,  and  let  us  not  stain  our  honor !" 
He  took  post,  with  his  chosen  warriors,  over  against  the  right 
wing  of  the  Syrians,  where  Bacchides  commanded.  He  defeat- 
ed this  wing,  the  strength  of  the  Syrian  army,  pursuing  them 
to  Azotus.  But  the  Syrians  on  the  left,  scarcely  meeting  with 
opposition,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  victorious  Jews.  The  odds 
were  overwhelming;  and  the  disaster  was  crowned  by  the 
death  of  Judas,  whereupon  his  followers  fled.  His  brothers, 
Jonathan  and  Simon,  recovered  his  body,  and  buried  him  in  his 
father's  sepulchre  at  Modin,  amidst  the  lamentations  of  all  Is- 
rael, as  they  cried, "  How  is  the  vaUant  man  fallen  that  deliv- 
ered Israel !"  "  As  Adasa  was  the  Marathon  of  the  Jewish  war 
of  freedom,  so  Eleasa  was  its  TheraiopylsB ;  and,  when  Scripture 
history  recovers  its  place  in  the  literature  of  Christendom,  the 
fame  of  Leonidas  will  no  longer  eclipse  that  of  Judas  MaccabaB- 
us.  His  best  eulogy  is  the  simple  record  of  his  deeds,  of  which 
his  historian  assures  us  that  they  were  too  many  to  be  written." 
"Among  those  lofty  spirits,"  says  Dean  Milman,"who  have 
asserted  the  liberty  of  theii*  native  land  against  wanton  and 
cruel  oppression,  none  have  surpassed  the  most  able  of  the 
Maccabees  in  accomplishing  a  great  end  with  inadequate  means ; 
none  ever  united  more  generous  valor  with  a  better  cause :"  " 
none,  we  may  add,  more  completely  gave  God  the  glory.  There 
is  at  least  one  worthy  tribute  to  his  honor  in  the  splendid 
oratorio  of  Handel.    His  death  occun^ed  in  b.c.  161. 

§  8.  The  triumph  of  Bacchides  and  the  "impious"  faction 
was  aided  by  the  distress  of  a  great  famine,  and  the  friends 


"  1  Mace.  ix.  1-6.  The  Vulgate 
has  Lcdsa,  The  position  is  very  un- 
certain. Some  propose  to  identify  it 
with  Laish,  and  even  with  Adasa.  It 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  west  slope 
of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  above 


Ashdod  (v.  16).  The  attacks  of  the 
Syrians  during  this  war  were  chiefly 
made  from  that  side. 

=»  1  Mace.  ix.  6-22.  "  1  Mace.  ix. 
22. 

'"  Jlistory  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  p.  14 
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of  Judas  were  hunted  down  on  every  side.  But,  as  before, 
this  want  of  moderation  compelled  resistance.  Jonathan, 
surnamed  Apphus  (the  wary)^  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of 
Mattathias,  was  chosen  leader,  as  the  most  warlike  of  the 
three  surviving  brothers ;  Simon  aiding  him  with  his  coimsel. 
They  established  themselves  in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoab, 
where  their  first  exploit  was  to  avenge  their  eldest  brother 
John  (Johanan),  surnamed  Gaddis,  who  was  treacherously 
killed  by  the  Arabs,  while  conveying  some  of  the  efEects  oi 
the  patriots  to  the  care  of  the  Nabathceans.  Incensed  by 
this  deed,  Bacchides,  on  a  Sabbath,  attacked  their  position  in 
the  marshes  of  the  Jordan;  but  they  escaped  by  swimming 
across  the  river,  having  slain  1000  of  the  Syrians  (b.c.  161). 
Bacchides  now  occupied  himself  with  fortifying  Jericho,  Em- 
maus,  Beth-horon,  Bethel,  and  other  strong  cities  in  Judah, 
and  he  placed  in  them  hostages  from  the  chief  families.  Alci- 
mus  had  set  to  work  with  equal  ardor  to  pull  down  the  walls 
round  the  temple,  when  he  was  struck  with  a  palsy,  and  died 
in  great  torment.  Upon  this,  Bacchides  returned  to  Antioch, 
and  the  land  had  rest  for  two  years."  A  last  attempt  of  the 
hellenizing  party  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Bacchides  proved  their 
ruin ;  for,  enraged  by  a  defeat  which  he  suffered  from  Jona- 
than, Bacchides  put  to  death  many  of  the  faction  who  had  in- 
vited him,  and  gave  up  the  enterprise.  Before  he  retreated, 
however,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Jonathan  to  make 
peace;  restored  his  prisoners  and  hostages;  and  promised 
not  again  to  molest  the  Jews,  a  promise  which  he  kept. 
Jonathan  established  himself  at  the  fortress  of  Michmash,  so 
renowned  in  the  history  of  his  great  namesake,  the  son  of  Saul. 
There  he  governed  the  people,  and  "  destroyed  the  ungodly 
men  out  of  Israel."  **  This  state  of  things  lasted  for  about 
six  years  (b.c.  158-153). 

lie  claim  of  Alexander  Balas,  a  pretended  son  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  to  the  crown  of  Syria,  led  to  a  new  advance- 
ment of  Jonathan  and  the  Jews  (b.c.  153),  who  were  courted 
by  both  rivals.  Demetrius  wrote  first,  authorizing  Jonathan 
to  raise  an  army,  and  commanding  that«the  hostages  in  the 
tower  of  Zion  should  be  delivered  to  him.  This  was  at  once 
done,  and  Jonath^i  beg^i  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  Jeru- 
salem. Meanwhile  all  of  the  hostile  party  fled  from  the  forti- 
fied cities,  except  Bethsura.  Next  came  the  letter  from  Alex- 
ander, nominating  Jonathan  to  the  high-priesthood,  which  had 
been  vacant  since  the  death  of  Alcimus,  and  sending  him  a 

"  B.C.  160-158.    1  Mace.  ix.  23-57.  '*  1  Mace  ix.  68-7$ 
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purple  robe  and  a  crown  of  gold.  Jonathan  assumed  these 
insignia  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (b.c.  153),  and  thus  began 
the  Ime  of  the  priest-princes  of  the  Asmonaean  family.'* 
Demetrius,  in  despair,  now  made  new  and  unbounded  ofEers : 
freedom  for  all  the  Jews  of  his  kingdom  from  tribute,  from 
the  duties  on  salt,  and  from  crown-taxes;  and  exemption 
from  the  payment  of  the  third  of  the  seed  and  the  half  of  the 
produce  of  truit-trees.  The  three  governments  of  Apherema, 
Lydda,  and  Ramathom,"  including  the  port  of  Ptolemais 
(Acre)^  were  to  be  taken  from  Samaria  and  annexed  to  Judaea 
lorever,  under  the  sole  government  of  the  high-priest.  An 
army  of  30,000  Jews  was  to  be  raised  at  the  king's  expense, 
to  garrison  the  cities  and  act  as  a  police.  Jerusalem,  with 
its  territory,  was  declared  holy,  free  from  tithe  and  tribute, 
and  a  place  of  asylum.  A  large  annual  sum  was  promised 
for  the  works  of  the  temple  and  the  fortifications  of  the  city, 
and  the  revenues  of  Ptolemais  were  assigned  for  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  sanctuary.  All  Jewish  captives  throughout  the 
Syrian  empire  were  to  be  set  free,  and  all  the  feasts  were  to 
be  holidays  for  them.  More  moderate  offers  might  have  been 
a  better  proof  of  good  faith.  The  Jews  had  more  confidence 
in  Alexander,  who  was  moreover  favored  by  Rome;  and, 
after  he  had  defeated  and  killed  Demetrius  (b.c.  150),  he  gave 
Jonathan  a  magnificent  reception  at  Ptolemais,  on  his  mar- 
riage with  Cleopatra  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.*' 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  any  direct  j  who  was  high-priest ''  (  Vita^  §  1).  It 
claimant  to  the  high-priesthood  re- 1  is  possible,  however,  that  Judas  may 
mained  since  Onias  the  younger,  who  have  been  elected  by  the  people  to 
inherited  the  claim  of  his  father  Uhe  office  of  high-priest,  though  never 
Onias,  the  last  legitimate  high>*pricst, '  confirmed  in  it  by  the  Syrian  kings, 
had  retired  to  Egypt.  A  new  and ,  The  Asmonaean  family  were  priests 
glorious  succession  of  high-priests  now  i  of  the  course  of  Joarib,  the  firet  of 
arose  in  the  Asmonaean  family,  who  the  twenty-four  courses  (I  Chr.  xxiv. 
united  the  dignity  of  civil  rulers,  and  '  7),  and  whose  return  from  captivity 
for  a  time  of  independent  sovereigns,  '  is  recorded  in  1  Chr.  ix.  10;  Neh.  xi. 
to  that  of  the  high-priesthood.  Jose-  !  10.  They  were  probably  of  the  house 
phus,  who  is  followed  by  Lightfoot, '  of  Eleazar,  though  this  can  not  be  af- 
Selden,  and  others,  calk  Judas  Mac-   firmed  with  certainty ;  and  Josephns 


cabaeus  **  high-priest  of  the  nation  of 
Judah"  {Ant.  xii.  10,  §  6),  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  far  better  authority  of 
1  Mace.  X.  20,  it  was  not  till  after  the 
death  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  that  Al- 
cimus  himself  died,  and  that  Alex- 
ander, King  of  Syria,  made  Jonathan, 
the  brother  of  Judas,  high-priest,  Jo- 
'lus   himself  too   calls   Jonathan 


^ph 


tells  us  that  he  himself  was  related  to 
them,  one  of  his  ancestors  having  mar- 
ried  a  daughter  of  Jonathan,  the  first 
high-priest  of  the  house.  This  As- 
monasan  dynasty  lasted  from  b.c.  153, 
till  the  family  was  damaged  by  intes- 
tine divisions  and  then  destroyed  by 
Herod  the  Great. 
■•  Comp.  1  Mace.  xi.  34. 


*  the  first  of  the  sons  of  Asamoncus,  |     ^^  1  Mace.  x.  22-66. 
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Three  years  later  (b.c.  147)  the  yomiger  Demetrius  (who 
afterwai'd  reigned  as  Demetrius  II.  Nicator),  attempted  t6 
recover  his  father's  kingdom ;  and  his  adherent  ApoUonius, 
governor  of  Coelesyria,  advanced  to  Jamnia  and  sent  a  chal- 
lenge to  Jonathan.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Azotus,  in 
which  the  infantry  of  Jonathan  stoo€  firm  against  the  Syrian 
cavalry,  who  attacked  them  on  all  sides,  tiU  the  fresh  forces  of 
his  brother  Simon  routed  the  wearied  horsemen,  who  fled  to 
the  temple  of  Dagon  at  Azotus.  Jonathan  burned  the  city 
and  temple,  with  the  men  in  it  to  the  number  of  8000 ;  and 
after  receiving  the  submission  of  Ascalon  he  returned  •  to 
Jerusalem." 

A  new  enemy  now  took  the  field  against  Alexander,  in  the 
person  of  his  father-in-law,  Ptolemy,  who  marched  into  Syria, 
professedly  as  a  friend.  Jonathan  met  Aim  at  Joppa,  and 
was  favorably  received,  in  spite  of  the  accusations  of  his  ene- 
mies. We  need  not  here  relate  the  alliance  of  Ptolemy  with 
the  young  Demetrius,  nor  the  defeat  and  death  of  Alexander, 
followed  by  the  death  of  Ptolemy  and  the  accession  of  Deme- 
trius n.  Nicator  to  the  throne  of  Syria  (b.c.  146).  Jona- 
than's political  tact  not  only  brought  him  safe  through  this 
revolution,  but  gained  new  advantages  for  his  country.  Dur- 
ing the  confusion,  he  had  laid  siege  to  the  tower  on  Zion,  for 
which  act  his  enemies  accused  him  to  the  new  king,  who  . 
summoned  him  to  Ptolemais.  Leaving  orders  to  press  the 
siege,  he  went  with  a  body  of  priests  and  elders,  carrying 
splendid  presents.  He  gained  great  favor  with  Demetrius, 
who  confirmed  him  in  the  high-priesthood ;  and  a  present  of 
300  talents  to  the  king  secured  for  Judsea  most  of  the  privi- 
leges which  had  been  promised  by  Demetrius  I. 

The  unpopularity  oi  Demetrius,  in  consequence  of  his  dis- 
banding the  Syrian  troops  and  replacing  them  by  mercena- 
ries whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Crete,  opened  the 
door  to  the  schemes  of  Tryphon,  who  claimed  the  throne  for 
Antiochus,  son  of  Alexander  Balas.  Jonathan  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  from  Demetrius  a  promise  of  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  long-contested  tower,  and  sent  him  a  body  of 
3000  Jews,  who  saved  his  life  in  a  tumult  at  Antioch.  But 
the  immediate  danger  was  no  sooner  past,  than  Demetrius  be- 
came estranged  from  Jonathan,  and  tailed  to  fulfill  his  prom- 
ises." 

The  defeat  of  Demetrius  by  Tryphon  placed  Antiochus 
^.  Theos  on  the  throne  (b.c.  144).    Jonathan  was  confirmed 

*  1  Mrtcc.  X.  67-89.  »  1  Mncc.xi.  1-53. 
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in  all  his  honors,  and  his  brother  Simon  was  made  captain- 
general  of  the  country  from  the  Ladder  of  Tyre  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Egypt.  Gaza  and  Bethsnra  were  reduced,  and' Jon- 
athan defeated  the  partisans  of  Demetrius  near  the  lake 
Gennesareth,*'  and  again  in  the  region  of  Hamath,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Damascus;  while  Simon  secured  Ascalon 
and  took  Joppa."  Having  renewed  the  alliance  with  Rome, 
and  also,  if  we  may  trust  our  leading  authority,  with  the 
Laoedflemonians,"  Jonathan  summoned  the  elders  to  fortify 
the  cities  of  Judcea,  to  heighten  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 
to  block  out  the  tower  on  Zion  by  a  great  mound  from  the 
city  and  the  temple.  They  were  engaged  on  this  work  when 
Tryphon,  who  was  plotting  an  usurpation,  and  regarded  Jona- 
than as  his  chief  obstacle,  enticed  him  to  Ptolemais,  with  a 
guard  of  only  10(M)  men,  who  were  slain,  and  Jonathan  was 
made  prisoner." 

The  enemies  of  the  Jews  now  rose  in  every  quarter ;  but 
Simon  was  acknowledged  as  leader,  and  marched  to  Adida  to 
meet  Tryphon,  who  was  advancing  to  invade  Judaea.  When 
Tryphon  f oimd  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  he  opened  negotia- 
tions. Pretending  that  Jonathan  histd  been  seized  for  money 
due  to  the  king,  he  promised  to  release  him  on  the  payment 
of  100  talents  of  silver  and  the  delivery  of  two  of  his  sons 
.as  hostages.  Simon  expected  treachery ;  but,  lest  his  mo- 
tives should  be  mistaken,  he  accepted  the  terms.  Ti*yphon 
verified  his  fears ;  and,  after  being  foiled  by  Simon  in  all  his 
attempts  to  advance  to  Jerusalem  arid  relieve  the  Syrian  gar- 
rison, he  marched  into  Gilead,  still  carrying  Jonathan  with 
him,  and  killed  and  buried  him  at  Bascama.  On  his  retiring 
to  Antioch,  Simon  removed  the  bones  of  Jonathan  to  Modin, 
where  he  built  a  stately  monument,  with  seven  obelisks  for 
Mattathias,  hii?  wife,  and  their  five  sons ;  the  whole  forming  a 
sea-mark  for  passing  ships.** 

§  9.  Simon,  sumamed  Thassi,  the  second  son  of  Mattathias, 
and  the  last  survivor  of  his  brethren,  was  high-priest  from 
B.C.  143  to  B.C.  135.  His  wisdom  and  valor  had  aided  Judas 
and  Jonathan  through  the  long  contest,  which  now  needed 
only  one  last  effort  to  secure  its  fruits.     Tryphon,  occupied 


^»  I  Mace.  xi.  54-74. 

*'  1  Mace.  xii.  24-34. 
^  **  1  Mace.  xii.  1-28.  The  narra- 
tive is  too  circumstantial,  with  its  act- 
toal  docnments,  to  be  without  founda- 
tion, unless  it  be  a  forged  interpola- 
tion.    But  it  proTokes  no  small  sus- 


picion to  find  tbe  Lacedsemonians 
acknowledging  themselves  to  be  of 
the  stock  of  Abraham .  For  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  this  difficult  subject,  see  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bibh^  art.  Sparta. 

*'  I  Mace.  xii.  35-52. 

"  1  Mace.  xiii.  1-30. 
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with  his  own  schemes  of  usurpation,  seems  to  have  renounced 
all  attacks  upon  Judsea,  except  predatory  incursions  as  he  found 
opportunity.  Simon  employed  himself  in  restoring  the 
strongholds,  and  sought  the  friendship  of  Demetrius,  who 
granted  the  independence  of  Judaaa.  The  first  year  of  Simon 
became  an  epoch  from  which  people  dated  contracts  and 
other  instruments."  After  taking  Gaza,  he  broke  off  the  last 
and  heaviest  link  of  the  Syrian  fetters  by  the  reduction, 
through  famine,  of  the  tower  of  Jerusalem."  It  was  purified 
and  solemnly  entered  on  the  23d  of  the  second  month,  -^r. 
Seleuc.  171  (May,  b.c.  142),  which  was  made  an  annual  festi- 
val. John,  the  second  son  of  Simon,  was  made  captain  of 
the  host,  and  was  posted  at  the  fortress  of  Gazara." 

Neither  the  capture  of  Demetrius  by  the  Parthians,  nor  the 
completion  of  Tr^hon's  usurpation  by  the  murder  of  Anti- 
ochus  Theos,  disturbed  the  peace  which  Judaea  enjoyed  under 
Simon.  "  Then  did  they  till  their  groun#in  peace,  and  the 
earth  gave  her  increase,  and  the  trees  of  the  field  their  fruit. 
The  ancient  men  sat  in  all  the  streets,  communing  together  of 
good  things,  and  the  young  men  put  on  glorious  and  warlike 
appareL  He  provided  victuals  for  the  cities,  and  set  in  them 
all  manner  of  munition,  so  that  his  honorable  name  was  re- 
nowned unto  the  end  of  the  world.  He  made  peace  in  the 
land,  and  Israel  rejoiced  with  great  joy.  .  .  .  He  beautified 
the  sanctuary,  and  multiplied  the  vessels  of  the  temple." 
While  his  internal  government  was  just  and  firm,  he  opened 
up  a  commerce  with  Europe  through  the  port  of  Joppa,  and 
renewed  the  treaties  with  Kome  and  Laoedsemon.  The  let- 
ters in  favor  of  the  Jews,  addressed  by  the  Roman  Senate  to 
the  states  and  islands  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  to  the 
great  potentates  of  Asia,  including  even  the  Parthian  Arsaces, 
are  a  striking  evidence  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Jewish 
race.**  A  lasting  memorial  of  Simon's  services  and  of  the 
gratitude  of  his  country  was  inscribed  on  tablets  of  brass  and 
set  up  in  Mount  Zion." 

Tryphon's  usurpation  was  at  length  challenged  by  AntIt 
0CHC8  VII.  StDBTES,  sccond  son  of  Demetrius  L,  and  brother 
of  the  captive  Demetrius  II.,  who  made  unbounded  promises 
to  the  Jews.     He  quickly  defeated  Tryphon,  and  oesieged 


*•  1  Mace.  xiii.  33-42.  It  was  not, 
howerer,  till  the  fifth  year  of  his  son, 
John  Hyrcanas,  that  the  final  recog- 
nition of  Jewish  independence  was 
made  hy  Syria. 


the  tower  bad  stood,  so  that  it  should 
no  longer  command  the  temple,  has 
affected  the  topography  of  Jerusalem. 

*'  1  Mace.  xiii.  43-63. 

"  1  Mace.  xiv.  1-24,  xv.  15-24. 


*•  The  IcTcling  of  the  hiU  on  which       *'  1  Mnpc.  xiv.  25-49. 
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him  in  Dora,**  whither  Simon  sent  him  2000  men,  with 
abmidance  of  money  and  arms.  But  Antiochus,  from  jeal- 
ousy of  Simon's  power  and  wealth,  refused  the  proffered 
aid,  and  sent  Athenobius  to  demand  Joppa  and  Grazara," 
besides   1000   talents   for   the  places   taken   and   the   trib- 


^  Dora,  one  of  those  maritime  cities 
which  acquired  a  peculiar  importance 
in  the  Maccabsean,  Herodian,  and 
Roman  periods,  was  the  ancient  Dor, 
a  royal  citj  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh, 
xi.  1,  2,  xii.  23,  xvii.  11;  Judg.  i. 
27;  1  K.  iv.  11).  It  was  probably 
the  most  southern  settlement  of  the 
Phoenicians  on  the  coast  of  Syria  (Jos. 
Vit.  8;  AnL  XV,  9,  §  8).  Josephus 
describes  it  as  a  maritime  city,  on 
the  west  border  of  Manassch  and  the 
north  border  of  Dan  (Ant.  v.  1,  §  22, 
viii.  2,  §  3,  B.  J.  i.  7,  §T),  near  Mount 
Carmel  (c.  Ap.  ii.  10).  One  old  au- 
thor tells  us  that  it  was  founded  by 
Dorus  a  son  of  Neptune,  while  anoth- 
er affirms  that  it  was  built  by  the 
Phoenicians,  because  the  neighboring 
rocky  shore  abounded  in  the  small 
shell-fish  from  which  they  got  the 
purple  dye  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Keland, 
Pal.  p.  739 ;  Jndg.'i.  27).  The  orig- 
inal inhabitants  were  never  expelled  ^ 
but  during  the  prosperous  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon  they  were  made 
tributary  (Judg.  i.  27,  28),  and  the 
latter  monarch  stationed  at  Dor  one 
of  his  twelve  purveyors  (1  K.  iv.  11). 
Tryphon,  the  murderer  of  Jonathan 
Maccabosns  and  usurper  of  the  throne 
of  Syria,  having  sought  an  asylum  in 
Dor,  the  city  was  besieged  and  cap- 
tured by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  as  related 
in  the  text  (I  Mace,  xv,  11).  It  was 
subsequently  rebuilt  by  Gabinius,  the 
Roman  general,  along  with  Samaria, 
Ashdod,  and  other  cities  of  Palestine 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  5,  §  3),  and  it  re- 
mained an  important  place  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Roman  rule  in 
Syria. 

Of  the  site  of  Dor  there  can  be  no 
doubt  The  descriptions  of  Josephus 
and  Jerome  are  clear  and  full.  The 
latter  places  it  on  the  coast,  *'in  the 
ninth  mile  from  Cffisarea,  on  the  way 
to   Plolcmais "  (Onom.  s.  v.  Dora).  ] 


Just  at  the  point  indicated  is  the 
small  village  of  Tantura,  probably  an 
Arab  corruption  of  Doroj  consisting 
of  about  thirty  houses,  wholly  con- 
structed of  ancient  materials.  Three 
hundred  yards  north  are  low  rocky 
mounds  projecting  into  the  sea,  cov- 
ered with  heaps  of  rubbish,  massive 
foundations,  and  fragments  of  col- 
umns. The  most  conspicuous  ruin 
is  a  bcction  of  an  old  tower,  30  ft.  or 
more  in  height,  which  forms  the  land- 
mark of  Tantura.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  promontory,  opposite  the  vil- 
lage, is  a  little  harbor,  partially  shel- 
tered by  two  or  three  small  islands. 
A  spur  of  Mount  Carmel,  steep  and 
partially  wooded,  runs  parallel  to  the 
coast  line,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  half.  Between  its  base 
and  the  sandy  beach  is  a  rich  and 
beaiitiful  plain — this  is  possibly  the 
"border,"  ** coast,"  or  "region"  of 
Dor  (Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  23 ;  IK.  iv.  11) 
referred  to  in  Scripture. 

"  Gazara  is  another  place  frequent- 
ly mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  of  great  importance  in  the 
operations  of  both  parties.  Its  first 
introduction  is  as  a  stronghold,  in 
which  Timotheus  took  refuge  after 
his  defeat  by  Judas,  and  which  for 
four  days  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
infuriated  Jews  (2  Mace  x.  32-36). 
One  of  the  first  steps  of  Bacchides, 
after  getting  possession  of  Judssa,  was 
to  fortify  Bethsnra  and  Gazara  and 
the  citadel  (aKpa)  at  Jerusalem  (1 
Mace.  ix.  52) ;  and  the  same  names 
are  mentioned  when  Simon  in  his 
turn  recovered  the  country  (xiv.  7,  33, 
34,  36,  XV.  28).  So  important  was 
it,  that  Simon  made  it  the  residence 
of  his  son  John  as  general-in-chief 
of  the  Jewish  army  (xiii.  53,  xvi.  1). 

There  is  every  reason  .  to  believe 
that  Gazara  was  the  same  place  as  the 
more  ancient  Gezer  or  Gazer.  -  The 
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ute  withheld  from  Syria.  Simon  refused,  but  offered  100 
talents  as  a  compensation  for  Joppa  and  Gazara ;  and  Antio- 
chus  commenced  the  last  war  which  the  Maccabees  had  to 
wage  with  Syria.  While  the  king  pursued  Tryphon,  who  had 
escaped  from  Dora,  his  general,  Cendebeus,  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  sea-coast,  took  up  his  post  at  Janmia,  and 
harassed  the  Jews  with  constant  attacks.  Simon,  being  now 
too  old  to  take  the  field,  sent  his  two  eldest  sons,  Judas  and 
John,  with  20,000  men  and  some  horse,  who  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  vast  forces  of  Gendeb^us.  After  this 
success,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  Simon  would  have 
died  in  a  peaceful  old  age ;  but  he  was  not  exempted  from 
the  violent  end  of  all  his  brothers.  On  a  progress  through 
the  country  with  his  sons  Judas  and  Mattathias,  he  arrived  at 
Jericho,  where  he  was  received  by  the  governor,  Ptolemy  the 
son  of  Abubus,  his  own  son-in-law,  and  a  man  of  great  wealth. 
In  pursuance  of  a  design  to  make  himself  master  of  Judasa, 
Ptolemy  caused  Simon  and  his  two  sons  to  be  slain  treacher- 
ously at  a  banquet.  John,  who  was  at  Gazara,  warned  in 
time,  slew  the  men  who  were  sent  to  kill  him  "  (b.c.  135). 

With  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  sons  of  Mattathias,  we 
lose  the  authentic  record  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  and 
Josephus  becomes  almost  our  only  guide,  ^e  acts  of  John 
Hyrcanus  were  written  in  the  Chronicles  of  his  Priesthood, 
a  work  older  than  the  Mrst  Book  of  Maccabees.*^ 

§  10.  John  Hyrcanus,  the  second  son  of  Simon,  under 
whom  he  had  been  commander  of  the  army,  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  priesthood  and  government,  which  he  held  for 
thirty  years  {n,c.  1?5-106).  He  at  once  went  from  Gazara  to 
Jerusalem ;  and  after  the  people  had  accepted  him  for  their 
leader,  he  marched  against  Jericho.  Ptolemy,  who  held  a 
strong  fort  near,  the  city,  tried  to  deter  him  from  an  assault 
by  savage  cruelties  to  his  mother  and  brothers.  They  were 
scourged  upon  the  walls,  whence  Ptolemy  threatened  to  throw 
them  headlong ;  and  though  John's  mother  exhorted  him  to 
disregard  their  sufferings,  the  intended  effect  was  produced. 
John  retired ;  the  siege,  after  being  protracted  for  a  year,  was 

name  is  the  same  as  that  which  the  I  (I  Mace  iv.  16).  Gazara  also  is  con- 
LXX.  use  for  Gezer  io  the  Old  Testa-  j  stantly  mentioned  in  connection  with 
nent;  and  more  than  this,  the  indi- 1  the  sea-ooast^-Joppa  atid  Jamnia  (xv. 
cations  of  the  position  of  both  are  \  28,  35,  iv.  15),  and  with  the  Philis- 
Tcry  roach  in  accordance.  AsJ^avid  |  tine  plain,  Azotns,  Adasa,  etc.  (iv.  15, 
fmote  the  Philistines  from  Gibcon  to  vii.  45,  xiv.  34). 
Geccr,  so  Jndas  defeats  Gorgias  at  "1  Mace.  zr.  "  1  Mace.  xvi. 
Emmnu-i,  and  pnrsocs  him  to  Gasara^      ^  1  Mace.  xv.  24. 

c 
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abandoned ;  and  Ptolemy  fled  to  Philadelphia  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, after  which  we  hear  of  him  no  more.  Meanwhile  the 
army  of  Antiochus  proved  too  strong  for  John.  He  was  be- 
sieged in  Jerusalem,  and  was  compelled  by  famine  to  give  up 
the  city,  on  the  conditions  of  dismanthng  the  fortifications  and 
returning  to  a  tributary  state  (b.c.  133).  The  moderation  of 
Antiochus  on  this  occasion,  and  his  respect  for  the  Jewish  je- 
ligion,  gained  him  the  surname  of  JSusebes  (the  Pious),  Hyr- 
canus  was  treated  by  him  with  favor,  and  attended  him  on  the 
expedition  which  the  king  made  against  Parthia  ostensibly  to 
release  his  imprisoned  brother  Demetrius  Nicator  (b.c.  128). 
The  death  of  Antiochus  in  this  campaign  gave  an  opportuni- 
ty for  recovering  the  independence  of  Judaea,  which  was  never 
again  subjugated  by  Syria.  The  latter  monardiy  indeed  be- 
came, tin  its  absorption  into  the  Roman  empire  (r.c.  05),  the 
victim  of  such  dynastic  revolutions,  that  its  history  is  hence- 
forth as  nmimportant  for  us,  as  it  is  intricate  to  follow.  The 
Jews  once  more  entered  on  a  course  of  conquest,  limited  in- 
deed, but  most  gratifying  to  their  pride  in  the  humiliation  of 
their  ancient  and  more  recent  enemies.  After  carrying  his 
arms  into  the  region  east  of  Jordan,  where  he  took  two  cities, 
Hyrcanus  subdued  both  Idumaea  and  Samaria,  the  hatred  ri- 
vals of  Israel  before  and  after  the  Captivity.  The  Idumseans 
were  compelled  to  adopt  the  Jewish  religion,  and  to  receive 
circumcision ;  and  the  conquest  was  so  complete  that  the  king- 
dom of  IdumaBa  disappears  from  history:  and  yet  the  uncon- 
querable race  of  Edom  soon  proved  the  inheritance  of  its  f ore- 
lather's  blessing  by  giving  a  new  dynasty  to  JudaBa.  In  Sa- 
maria, John  Hyrcanus  completed  his  triumph  by  destroying 
the  hated  schismatic  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim.  The  sanctu- 
ary on  Mount  Zion  thus  regained  its  pre-eminence  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  Jews  once  more  imposed  upon  the  Samaritans 
the  sacred  law, "  that  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought 
to  worship."  The  reduction  of  Samana  was  effected  by  Aris- 
tobuliis  and  Antigonus,  the  sons  of  John  Hyrcanus,  in  the  26th 
year  of  his  rule  (b.c.  109).  The  city  of  Samaria  was  utterly 
destroyed,  and  its  site  converted  into  pools  of  water  from  its 
own  abundant  springs.  Most  of  Galilee  submitted  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  high-priest,  who  again  renewed  the  alliance  of 
his  family  with  "Rome.  Of  his  buildings  at  Jerusalem,  the 
most  important  was  the  Tower  of  JBariSy  at  the  N.W.  comer 
of  the  enclosure  of  the  Temple.  It  was  afterward  the  Ante- 
nia  of  Herod.  • 

Thus  the  Holy  Land,  under  the  name  of  Judaea,  was  restored 
to  its  ancient  limits,  and  the  people  enjoyed  their  worship, 
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under  a  race  of  priest-princes,  who  held  their  authority  in  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  law.  But  no  human  afEairs  ever  reached 
the  climax  of  prosperity  without  taking  the  downward  turn ; 
and  it  was  taken  with  frightful  rapidity  by  the  successors  of 
John  Hyrcanus,  who  displayed  a  personal  ambition  unknown 
to  the  pure  patriotism  of  the  Maccabees,  and  were  soon  en- 
gaged in  fierce  contests  for  the  supreme  power.  Then  began 
those  family  murders,  which  form  the  most  horrid  feature  of 
Oriental  despotism,  and  which  reached  their  climax  under 
Herod.  One  chief  source  of  these  evils  was  the  rupture  of 
the  religious  unity  of  the  nation,  by  the  rise  of  the  opposing 
sects  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  which,  springing 
from  a  doubtfuL  origin,  and  from  causes  long  at  work,  had  be- 
come established  during  the  government  of  John  Hyrcanus.** 
Toward  the  end  of  his  reign,  Hyrcanus,  provoked  by  an  in- 
sult from  one  of  the  leading  Pharisees,  joined  the  party  of  the 
Sadducees,  a  step  which  left  a  heritage  of  trouble  to  his  suc- 
cessors. "  The  cause  of  this  rupture,  says  Dean  Milman,  "  is 
singularly  characteristic  of  Jewish  manners.  During  a  ban- 
quet, at  which  the  chiefs  of  the  ruling  sect  were  present, 
Hyrcanus  demanded  their  judgment  on  his  general  conduct 
and  administration  of  affairs,  which  he  professed  to  have  reg- 
ulated by  the  great  principle  of  Justice  (the  righteousness 
which  was  the  watch-word  of  the  Pharisees),  and  by  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  tenets  of  their  sect.  The  Pharisees,  vrith 
general  acclamation,  testified  their  approval  of  all  his  proceed- 
ings ;  one  voice  alone,  that  of  Eleazar,  interrupted  the  general 
harmony : — ^  K  you  are  a  just  man,  abandon  the  high-priest- 
hood, for  which  you  are  disqualified  by  the  illegitimacy  of 
your  birth.'  The  mother  of  Hyrcanus  had  formerly,  it  was 
said,  though,  according  to  Josephus,  falsely,  been  taken  cap- 
tive, and  thus  exposed  to  the  polluting  embra<;es  of  a  heathen 
master.  The  indignant  Hyrcanus  demanded  the  trial  of  Elea- 
zar for  defamation.  By  the  influence  of  the  Pharisees  he  was 
shielded,  and  escaped  with  scourging  and  imprisonment.  H}t- 
canus,  enraged  at  this  unexpected  hostility,  listened  to  the  rep- 
resentations of  Jonathan,  a  Sadducee,  who  accused  the  rival 
faction  of  a  conspiracy  to  overawe  the  sovereign  power;  and 
from  that  time  he  entirely  alienated  himself  from  the  Phari- 
saic  councils." 

John  Hyrcanus  died  exactly  sixty  years,  or  the  space  of  tw^ 
complete  generations,  after  his  grandfather  Mattathias  (b.c 
106).    As  he  began  a  new  generation  of  the  Maccabeean  house 

**  Sec  Appendix  to  Book  I.,  Sects  of  thb  Jews. 
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so  was  he  the  first  who  escaped  the  violent  end  to  which  his 
father  and  uncles  had  succumbed.  His  death  marks  the  transi- 
tion from  the  theocratic  commonwealth,  under  the  MaccabsB^i 
Vaders,  to  the  Asmonsean  kingdom,  which  was  established  by 
his  son  Judas  or  Aristobulus,  whose  Greek  name  is  but  too 
significant  of  the  hellenizing  character  of  the  new  era. 

The  only  two  of  the  first  generation  of  the  Maccabsean  fam- 
ily, who  did  not  obtain  to  the  leadership  of  their  countrymen 
like  their  brothers,  yet  shared  their  fate — ^Eleazar  by  a  noble 
act  of  self-devotion,  John,  apparently  the  eldest  brother,  by 
treachery.  The  sacrifice  of  the  family  was  complete;  and 
probably  history  offers  no  parallel  to  the  undaunted  courage 
with  which  such  a  band  dared  to  face  death,  one  by  one,  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  holy  cause.  The  result  was  worthy  of 
the  sacrifice.  The  Maccabees  inspired  a  subject-people  with 
independence ;  they  found  a  few  personal  followers,  and  they 
left  a  nation. 

§  11.  The  great  outlines  of  the  Maccabsean  contest,  which 
afe  somewhat  hidden  in  the  annals  thus  briefly  epitomized, 
admit  of  being  ti'aced  wdth  fair  distinctness,  though  many 
points  must  always  remain  obscure,  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
numbers  and  distribution  of  the  Jewish  population,  and  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  people  at  the  time.  The  disputed 
succession  to  the  Syrian  throne  (b.c.  153)  was  the  poUtical 
turning-point  of  the  struggle,  which  may  thus  be  divided  into 
two  great  periods.  During  the  first  period  (b.c.  168-153) 
the  patriots  maintained  their  cause  with  varying  success 
against  the  whole  strength  of  Syria :  during  the  second  (b.c. 
153-139),  they  were  courted  by  rival  factions,  and  their  inde- 
pendence was  acknowledged  from  time  to  time,  though  pledges 
given  in  times  of  danger  were  often  broken  when  the  danger 
was  over.  The  paramount  importance  of  Jerusalem  is  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  whole  war.  The  loss  of  the  Holy  City 
reduced  the  patriotic  party  at  once  to  the  condition  of  mere 
guerrilla  bands,  issuing  from  "  the  mountains  "  or  "  the  wilder- 
ness," to  make  sudden  forays  on  the  neighboring  towns. 
This  was  the  first  aspect  of  the  war ;  *•  and  the  scene  of  the 
early  exploits  of  Judas  was  the  hill-coimtry  to  the  N.E.  of  Je- 
rusalem, from  which  he  drove  the  invading  armies  at  the 
famous  battle-fields  of  Beth-horon  and  Emmaus  (Nicopolis). 
The  occupation  of  Jerusalem  closed  the  first  act  of  the  war 
(B.C.  166) ;  and  after  this  Judas  made  rapid  attacks  on  every 
side — in  Idumasa,  Ammon,  Gilead,  Galilee — but  he  made  no 

•"2  Mncc.  viii.  1-7;  comp.  1  Mace.  ii.  45. 
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permanent  settlement  in  the  countries  which  he  ravaged. 
Bethsura  was  fortified  as  a  defense  of  Jerusalem  on  the  south ; 
but  the  authority  of  Judas  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  though  the  influence 
of  his  name  extended  more  widely/^  On  the  death  of  Judas, 
the  patriots  were  reduced  to  as  great  distress  as  at  their  first 
rising ;  and  as  Bacchides  held  the  keys  of  the  "  mountain  of 
Ephraim,"  they  were  forced  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  lowlands 
near  Jericho,  and  after  some  slight  successes  Jonathan  was 
allowed  to  settle  at  Michmash  undisturbed,  though  the  whole 
country  remained  absolutely  under  the  sovereignty  of  Syria. 
So  far  it  seemed  that  little  had  been  gained,  when  the  contest 
between  Alexander  Balas  and  Demetrius  I.  opened  a  new  pe- 
riod (B.C.  163).  Jonathan  was  empowered  to  raise  troops; 
the  Jewish  hostages  were  restored;  many  of  the  fortresses 
were  abandoned;  and  apparently  a  definite  district  was  as- 
signed to  the  government  of  the  high-priest.  The  former  un- 
fruitful conflicts  at  length  produced  their  full  harvest.  The 
defeat  at  Eleasa,  like  the  Swiss  St.  Jacob,  had  shown  the  wor4^ 
of  men  who  could  face  all  odds,  and  no  price  seemed  too  great 
to  secure  their  aid.  When  the  Jewish  leaders  had  once  ob- 
tained legitimate  power,  they  proved  able  to  maintain  it, 
though  their  general  success  was  checkered  by  some  reverses. 
The  solid  power  of  the  national  party  was  seen  by  the  slight 
effect  which  was  produced  by  the  treacherous  murder  of  Jon- 
athan. Simon  was  able  at  once  to  occupy  his  place  and  carry 
out  his  plans.  The  Syrian  garrison  was  withdrawn  from  Je- 
rusalam;  Joppa  was  occupied  as  a  sea-port;  and  "four  gov- 
ernments""— ^probably  the  central  parts  of  the  old  kingdom 
of  Judah,  with  three  districts  taken  from  Samaria" — were 
subjected  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  high-priest. 

The  war,  thus  brought  to  a  noble  issue,  if  less  famous,  is 
not  less  glorious  than  any  of  those  in  which  a  few  brave  men 
have  successfully  maintained  the  cause  of  freedom  or  religion 
against  overpowering  might.  The  answer  of  Judas  to  those 
who  counseled  retreat  ••  was  as  true-hearted  as  that  of  Leon- 
idas;  and  the  exploits  of  his  followers  will  bear  favorable 
comparison  with  those  of  the  Swiss,  or  the  Dutch,  or  the 
Americans.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  parallels  in  Mac- 
cabsean  history  to  the  noblest  traits  of  patriots  and  martyrs  in 
other  countries ;  but  it  may  be  enough  here  to  claim  for  the 
contest  the  attention  which  it  rarely  receives.    It  seems,  in- 

•^  1  Mflcc.  vii.  50,  t)  yv  *IohSa.     "  riacapec  voftoi,  I  Mace.  xi.  67,  xiii.  37. 
*•  1  Mace.  X.  88,  39.  ^  I  Mace.  ix.  10. 
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deed,  as  if  the  indifference  of  classical  writers  were  perpetu- 
ated in  our  own  days,  though  there  is  no  struggle — ^not  even 
the  wars  of  Joshua  or  David — which  is  more  profoundly  in- 
teresting to  the  Christian  student.  For  it  is  not  only  in 
their  victory  over  external  difficulties  that  the  heroism  of  the 
Maccabees  is  conspicuous:  their  real  success  was  as  much 
imperiled  by  internal  divisions  as  by  foreign  force.  They  had 
to  contend  on  the  one  hand  against  open  and  subtle  attempts 
to  introduce  Greek  customs,  and  on  the  other  against  an  ex< 
treme  Pharisaic  party,  which  is  seen  from  time  to  time 
opposing  their  counsels.'*  And  it  was  from  Judas  and  those 
whom  he  inspired  that  the  old  faith  received  its  last  develop- 
ment and  final  impress  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

For  that  view  of  the  Maccabsean  war,  which  regards  it  only 
as  a  civil  and  not  as  a  religious  conflict,  is  essentially  one- 
sided. If  there  were  no  otitier  evidence  than  the  book  of 
Daniel — whatever  opinion  be  held  as  to  the  date  of  it — that 
alone  would  show  how  deeply  the  noblest  hopes  of  the  theoc- 
racy were  centred  in  the  success  of  the  struggle.  When  the 
feelings  of  the  nation  were  thus  again  turned  with  fresh  pow- 
er to  their  ancient  faith,  we  might  expect  that  there  would  be 
a  new  creative  epoch  in  the  national  literature;  or,  if  the 
form  of  Hebrew  composition  was  already  fixed  by  sacred 
types,  a  prophet  or  psalmist  would  express  the  thoughts  of 
the  new  age  after  the  models  of  old  time..  Yet  in  part  at 
least  the  leaders  of  Maccabsean  times  felt  that  they  were  sep- 
arated by  a  real  chasm  from  the  times  of  the  kingdom  or  of  the 
exile.  H  they  looked  for  a  prophet  in  the  future,  they 
acknowledged  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  not  among 
them.  The  volume  of  the  prophetic  writings  was  complet<}d, 
and,  as  far  as  appears,  no  one  ventured  to  imitate  its  contents^. 
But  the  Hagiographa,  though  they  were  already  long  fixed  as 
a  definite  collection,  were  not  equally  far  removed  from  imi- 
tation. The  apocalyptic  visions  of  Daniel  served  as  a  pattern 
for  the  visions  incorporated  in  the  book  of  Enoch ;  and  it  has 
been  commonly  supposed  that  the  Psalter  contains  composi- 
tions of  the  Maccabaean  date.  This  supposition,  which  is  at 
variance  with  the  best  evidence  which  can  be  obtained  on  tho 
history  of  the  Canon,  can  only  be  received  upon  the  clearest 
internal  proof;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
hypothesis  is  not  as  much  at  variance  with  sound  interpreta- 
tion as  with  the  history  of  the  Canon." 

§  12.  The  history  of  the  Maccabees  does  not  contain  much 

«'  1  Mace,  ^•il  12-18.     *»  See  Old  Testament  History,  Appendix  to  Book  V. 
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which  illxtstrates  in  detail  the  religions  or  social  progress  oi 
the  Jews.  It  is  obvious  that  the  period  must  not  only^  have 
intensified  old  beliefis,  but  also  have  called  out  elements  which 
were  latent  in  them.  One  doctrine  at  least,  that  of  a  resur- 
rection, and  even  of  a  material  resurrection,*'  was  brought  out 
into  the  most  distinct  apprehension  by  suffering*.  ^^It  is 
good  to  look  for  the  hope  irom  God,  to  be  raised  up  again  by 
him,"  was  the  substance  of  the  martyr's  answer  to  his  judge ; 
"  as  for  thee,  thou  shalt  have  no  resurrection  to  life."  **  "  Our 
brethren,"  says  another,  "  have  fallen,  having  endured  a  short 
pain  leading  to  everlasting  life,  bemg  under  the  covenant  of 
God." "  And  as  it  was  believed  that  an  interval  elapsed  be- 
tween death  and  judgment,  the  dead  were  supposed  to  be  in 
some  measure  still  capable  of  profiting  by  the  intercession  of 
the  living.  Thus  much  is  certainly  expressed  in  the  famous 
passage,  2  Mace.  xii.  43-45,  though  the  secondary  notion  of  a 
purgatorial  state  is  in  no  way  miplied  in  it.  On  the  othor 
nand  it  is  not  very  clear  how  far  the  future  judgment  was 
supposed  to  extend.  If  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  hea- 
then in  another  life  had  formed  a  definite  article  of  belief,  it 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  put  forward  more  prominent- 
ly,** though  the  passages  in  question  may  be  understood  of 
sufferings  after  death,  and  not  only  of  earthly  sufferings ;  but 
for  the  apostate  Jews  there  was  a  certain  judgment  in  re- 
serve.*' The  firm  faith  in  the  righteous  providence  of  God 
shown  in  the  chastening  of  his  people,  as  contrasted  with  his 
neglect  of  other  nations,  is  another  proof  of  the  widening 
view  of  the  spiritual  world,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
epoch.**  The  lessons  of  the  captivity  were  reduced  to  moral 
teaching;  and  in  the  same  way  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry 
of  angels  assumed  an  importance  which  is  without  parallel 
except  in  patriarchal  times.  It  was  perhaps  from  this  cause 
also  that  the  Messianic  hope  was  limited  m  its  range.  The 
vivid  perception  of  spiritual  truths  hindered  the  spread  of  a 
hope  which  had  been  cherished  in  a  material  form;  and  a 
pause,  as  it  were,  was  made,  in  which  men  gained  new  points 
of  sight  from  which  to  contemplate  the  old  promises. 

The  various  glimpses  of  national  life  wiiich  can  be  gained 
during'the  period,  show  on  the  whole  a  steady  adherence  to 
the  Mosaic  law.     Probably  the  law  was  never  more  rigor- 

•*  2  Mace.  xiv.  46.  I     "  2  Mncc.  vii.  17,  19,  85,  etc. 

•*  6vatnamz  tig  ZtafjVy  2  Mncc.  vii.  i      •'  2  Mncc.  ri.  26. 
U;  comp.  vi.  26,  xiv.  46.  1     "  2  Mace.  iv.  16,  17,  v.  17-20,  vf, 

•*  2  Mace.  vii.  36,  'ttovov  mvpaov   12-16,  etc. 
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ously  fulfilled.  The  importance  of  the  Antiochian  persecu- 
tion in  fixing  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  deserves 
notice.  The  books  of  the  law  were  specially  sought  out  for 
destruction ; "  and  their  distinctive  value  was  in  consequence 
proportionately  increased.  To  use  the  words  of  1  Mace., 
"  the  holy  books  in  our  hands "  were  felt  to  make  all  other 
comfort  superfluous.'"  The  strict  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath" and  of  the  Sabbatical  year,"  the  law  of  the  Nazarites,'* 
and  the  exemptions  from  military  service,"  the  solemn  prayer 
and  fasting,'*  carry  us  back  to  early  times.  The  provision 
for  the  maimed,  the  aged,  and  the  bereaved,"  was  in  the  spirit 
of  the  law ;  and  the  new  feast  of  the  dedication  was  a  hom- 
age to  the  old  rites,"  while  it  was  a  proof  of  independent  life. 
The  interruption  of  the  succession  to  the  high-priesthood  was 
the  most  important  innovation  which  was  made,  and  ono 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of  the  state. 
After  various  arbitrary  changes,  the  office  was  left  vacant  for 
seven  years  upon  the  death  of  Alcimus.  The  last  descendant 
of  Jozadak  (Onias),  in  whose  family  it  had  been  for  nearly 
four  centuries,  fled  to  Egypt,  and  established  a  schismatic 
worship ;  and  at  last,  when  the  support  of  the  Jews  became 
important,  the  MaccabaBan  leader,  Jonathan,  of  the  family  of 
Joarib,  was  elected  to  the  dignity  by  the  nomination  of  the 
Syrian  king,"  whose  will  was  confirmed,  as  it  appears,  by  the 
voice  of  the  people.'* 

Little  can  be  said  of  the  condition  of  literature  and  the  arts 
which  has  not  been  already  anticipated.  In  common  inter- 
course the  Jews  used  the  Aramaic  dialect  which  was  estab- 
lished after  the  return :  this  was  "  their  own  language ;"  ^  but 
it  is  evident  from  the  narrative  quoted  that  they  understood 
Greek,  which  must  have  spread  widely  through. the  influence 
of  Syrian  officers.  There  is  not,  however,  the  shghtest  evi- 
dence that  Greek  was  employed  in  Palestinian  literature  till  a 
much  later  date.  The  description  of  the  monument  which 
was  erected  by  Simon  at  Modin  in  memory  of  his  family,"  is 
the  only  record  of  the  architecture  of  the  time.  The  descrip- 
tion is  obscure,  but  in  some  features  the  structure  appears  to 
have  presented  a  resemblance  to  the  tombs  of  Porsena  and 
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1  Mace.  i.  66,  57,  iii.  48. 


"  1  Mace  xii.  9. 
'»  1  Mace.  ii.  32;  2  Mace.  vi.  11, 
viiL  26,  etc. 
'*  1  Mace.  vi.  53. 
"  1  Mace.  iii.  49. 


'*  1  Mace.  iii.  56.  ■  (B). 


"  1  Mncc.  iii.  47 ;  2  Mace.  x.  25, 
etc.  '•  2  Mace.  viii.  28,  30. 

"  2  Mace.  i.  9.     ^»  1  Mace.  x.  20. 
'•  Comp.  1  Mace.  xiv.  35. 
»  2  Mace.  rii.  8,  21,  27,  xii.  37. 
*'  1  Mace.  xiii.  27-30.     Notes,  etc 
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the  Curiatii,**  and  perhaps  to  one  still  found  in  Idumaea.  An 
oblong  basement,  of  which  the  two  chief  faces  were  built  of 
polished  white  marble,**  supported  "  seven  pyramids  in  a  line 
ranged  one  against  another,  equal  in  number  to  the  members 
of  the  Maccabaean  family,  including  Simon  himself.  To  these 
he  added  other  works  ot  art  (/ii/xav^/iara),  placing  round  (on 
the  two  chief  faces  ?)  great  columns  (Josephus  adds,  each  of 
a  single  block),  bearing  "trophies  of  arms,  and  sculptured 
ships,  which  might  be  visible  irom  the  sea  below."  The  lan- 
guage of  1  Mace,  and  Josephus  implies  that  these  colunms 
were  placed  upon  the  basement,  otherwise  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  columns  rose  only  to  the  height  of  the  basement 
supporting  the  trophies  on  the  same  level  as  the  pyramids. 
So  much  at  least  is  evident,  that  the  characteristics  of  this 
work — and  probably  of  later  Jewish  architecture  generally — 
bore  closer  affinity  to  the  styles  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece 
than  of  Egypt  or  the  East;  a  result  which  would  follow 
equally  from  the  Syrian  dominion  and  the  commerce  which 
Simon  opened  by  the  Mediterranean." 

The  only  recognized  rehcs  of  the  time  are  the  coins  which 
bear  the  name  of  "  Simon,"  or  "  Simon  Prince  {Nasi)  of 
Israel,"  in  Samaritan  letters.  The  privilege  of  a  national  coin- 
age was  granted  to  Simon  by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes ; "  and 
numerous  examples  occur  which  have  the  dates  of  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem 
(Israel,  Zion) ;  and  it  is  a  remai-kable  confirmation  of  their 
genuineness,  that  in  the  first  year  the  name  Zion  does  not 
occur,  as  the  citadel  was  not  recovered  till  the  second  year  of 
Simon's  supremacy,  while  after  the  second  year  Zion  alone  is 
found."  The  privilege  was  first  definitely  accorded  in  b.c. 
140,  while  the  first  year  of  Simon  was  b.c.  143 ; "  but  this  dis- 
crepancy Causes  little  difficulty,  as  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
concession  of  Antiochus  was  made  in  favor  of  a  practice  already 
existing.  No  date  is  given  later  than  the  fourth  year,  but 
coins  of  Simon  occur  without  a  date,  which  may  belong  to  the 
last  four  years  of«his  life.  The  emblems  which  the  coins  bear 
have  generally  a  connection  with  Jewish  history — a  vine-leaf, 
a  cluster  of  grapes,  a  vase  (of  manna  ?),  a  trifid  flowering  rod, 
a  palm-branch  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  laurel,  a  lyre,"  a 
bundle  of  branches  symbolic  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  The 
coins  issued  in  the  last  war  of  independence  by  Barcochba 


"Plin.  ^.  iV.  xxxvi.  13. 
*•  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §  5. 
■*  1  Mace.  xiv.  5. 

C  2 


"  1  Mace.  XV.  6,  Koiina  ihov  voft- 
KTfJUl  Ty  X^p^' 

"  Bayer,  de  NummiSf  171. 

"  1  Mftce.  xiii.  42.      "  lb.  xiii.  61. 
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repeat  many  of  these  emblems,  and  there  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  the  two  series.  The  authenticity  of 
all  the  Maccabsean  coins  was  impugned  by  Tychsen,"  but  on 
insufficient  grounds.  He  was  answered  by  Bayer,  whose  ad- 
mirable essays  "give  the  most  complete  account  of  the  coins, 
though  he  reckons  some  apparently  later  types  as  Maccabtean. 
Eckhel "  has  given  a  good  account  of  the  controversy,  and  an 
accurate  description  of  the  chief  types  of  the  coins." 

The  authorities  for  the  Maccabsean  history  have  been  given 
already.  Of  modem  works,  that  of  Ewald  is  by  far  the  best. 
Herzfeld  has  collected  a  mass  of  details,  chiefly  from  late 
sources,  which  are  interesting  and  sometimes  valuable ;  but 
the  student  of  the  period  can  not  but  feel  how  difficult  it  is  to 
realize  it  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  instinct  was 
true  which  named  it  from  one  chief  hero.  In  this  last  stage 
of  the  history  of  Israel,  as  in  the  first,  all  life  came  from  the 
leader ;  and  it  is  the  greatest  glory  of  the  Maccabees  that,  while 
they  found  at  first  all  turn  upon  their  personal  fortunes,  they 
left  a  nation  strong  enough  to  preserve  an  independent  faith 
till  the  typical  kingdom  gave  place  to  a  universal  Church." 

"  Dit  UaSchtlieit  d.  Jud,  J/iimenl  "Respecting  fhe  Tnlue  of  Ihcaa 
.  .  .  btaittcn  .  .  .  O.  G.  Tji^son,  coins,  see  ilie  Tables  appended  to 
1779.  iho  out  TcstamcBl  HiaUry. 

"  De  Nuaimit  Htbr.  jSnmaiifoni'a,  1  "On  iho  "Books  of  tho  Macca- 
VbI.  Ed.  1781 ;   Vin£da  .  .  .  1790.  |  bocs,"  see  Appendix  xo  Book  I.,  Tub 

"  Doctr.  Nuraia.  vol.  iiL  p.  455,  ff.   Apocrtpiia. 
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NOTES   AND   ILLUSTRATIONS, 


(A.)  The  Asmon^ean  Family. 

Cha8in<m  ("  of  the  sods  of  Joulb,**  comp.  1  CliroiL  xxiv.  TX 

Johanan  Ciutawivi). 

Sinmoa  (Zv^icmv,  Simon.    Comp.  2  Pet  i.  \\ 

MatUthiaa  (Matthias,  Joeeph.  B.  J.  1. 1,  fi  3). 
1 167  B.a 

\ 

Johanan  (Johannes)              Simon               Judas              Eleazar  Jonatblo 

(Gaddis),                     (ThasaiX        (Maccabeus),      (A  varan),  (Appbos), 

C*  Joseph"  in  S  Maoe.  viiL  29).     1 185  B.a          tl61  &a         1 163  B.a  1 148  ma 

1 161  BLO I ______^__ 


shter-1 


Judas,      Joliannes  Hjrrcanus  L,    Mattathias,      Daughter— PtolemflQUS, 
tl85aa  tl06ij.a  tl85B.a  a  Maoc.  xvL  11, 19). 

I 


Salome,  =  Aristobalm  I. 
CAJSTandra),       1 106  mo. 


I 


I 


I 


Antigonus,         Janhnus  =  Alexandra.       Son.       Son. 
t  lOo  B.C.         Alexander, 
t78B.c. 


llyrcanm  n., 


Arlstohaluii  II., 

t40B.o. 

I 


I 


Alexandra,  =  Alexander, 
1 98  B.O.     I    t  40  B.C. 


Antlgonns, 
t87  B.C. 


Marianne,  =  Herod  the  QnsX. 
t99RC 


Arlstobulus. 
t  85  B.<x 


(B.)  MODIN  AND  THE  SEPUL- 
CHBE  OF  THE  MACCABEES. 

This  place  is  not  mentioned  in 
either  Old  or  New  Testament,  though 
rendered  immortal  by  its  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  the  Jews 
in  the  interral  between  the  two.  It 
was  the  native  city  of  the  Maccabse- 
an  family  (1  Maoc.  xiii.  25),  and  as 
a  necessary  consequence  contained 
their  ancestral  sepulchre  (ii.  70,  ix. 
19).  Mattathias  himself,  and  sub- 
sequently his  sons  Judas  and  Jona- 


than, were  buried  in  the  family 
tomb,  and  over  them  Simon  erected 
a  structure  which  is  minutely  de- 
scribed in  the  Book  of  Maccabees 
(xiii.  25-80),  and,  with  less  detail, 
by  Josephus  {Ant,  xiii.  6,  §  6).  {See 
below,) 

At  Modin  the  Maccabtean  armies 
encamped  on  the  eve  of  two  of  their 
most  memorable  victories — that  of 
Judas  over  Antiochus  Eupator  (2 
Mace.  xiii.  14),  and  that  of  Simon 
over  Cendebeus  (1  Mace.  xvi.  4)— 
the  last  battle  of  the  veteran  chief 
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before  his  assassinntion.  The  only 
indication  of  the  position  of  the  place 
to  be  gathered  from  the  above  no- 
tices is  contained  in  the  last,  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  near 
**  the  plain,"  t.  e.y  the  great  maritime 
lowland  of  Philistia  (Tcr.  6).  By 
Kusebias  and  Jerome  it  is  specified 
as  ncarDiospoIis,  t.  e.,  Lydda ;  while 
the  Mishna  states  that  it  was  15 
(Roman)  miles  from  Jerusalem.  At 
the  same  time  the  description  of  the 
monument  seems  to  imply  (though 
for  this  see  below)  that  the  spot  was 
so  lofty  as  to  be  visible  from  the  sea, 
and  so  near  that  even  the  details  of 
the  sculpture  were  discernible  there- 
froy.  All  these  conditions,  except- 
ing the  last,  are  tolerably  fulfilled  in 
cither  of  the  two  sites  called  Latrun 
and  Kuhdb.  The  former  of  these  is, 
by  the  shortest  road — that  through 
Wadif  AH — exactly  15  Roman  miles 
from  Jerusalem ;  it  is  about  8  En- 
glish miles  from  Lydd,  15  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  9  or  10  from 
the  river  Rubin^  on  which  it  is 
probable  that  Cedron — the  position 
of  Cendebeus  in  Simon's  battle — 
stood.  Kuhdb  is  a  couple  of  miles 
further  from  Jerusalem,  and  there- 
fore nearer  to  Lydd  and  to  the  sea, 
on  the  most  westerly  spur  of  the 
hills  of  Benjamin.  Both  are  lofty, 
and  both  apparently — Latrun  cer- 
tainly—  command  a  view  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  favor  of  Latrvn 
are  the  extensive  ancient  remains 
with  which  the  top  of  the  hill  is  said 
to  be  covered  (Rob,  B,  IL  iii.  151), 
though  of  their  age  and  particulars 
we  have  at  present  no  accurate  in- 
formation. Kvbdb  appears  to  pos- 
sess no  ruins,  but  on  the  other  hand 


its  name  may  retain  a  trace  of  the 
monument. 

The  mediseval  and  modem  tradi- 
tion places  Modin  at  Soba,  an  emi- 
nence south  of  Kuriet  el-enab ;  but 
this  being  not  mora  than  7  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  while  it  is  as  much 
as  25  from  Lydd  and  80  from  the 
sea,  and  also  far  removed  from  the 
plain  of  Philistia,  is  at  variance  with 
every  one  of  the  conditions  implied 
in  the  records. 

The  descriptions  of  the  tomb  by 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Maccabees 
and  Josephns,  who  hud  both  appar- 
ently seen  it,  will  be  most  conven- 
iently compared  by  being  printed 
together. 


lMaccxUL2T-3». 
^^  And  Simon  made 
ft  building  over  ilie 
sepulchre  of  his  fa- 
ther and  hid  brethren, 
and  raised  it  aloft  to 
view-  with  polished 
stone  behind  and  be- 
fore. And  he  set  op 
upon  it  seven  pyra- 
mids, one  against  an- 
other, for  his  father 
and  bis  mother  and 
ills  four  brethren. 
And  on  these  he 
made  engines  of  war, 
and  set  great  pillars 
round  about,  and  on 
the  pillars  he  made 
suits  of  armor  for 
a  perpetual  roeroorj ; 
and  by  the  suits  of 
armor  ships  carved, 
so  that  they  might 
be  seen  by  all  that 
sail  on  ilie  sea.  Tliis 
sepulchre  he  made  at 
Modin,  and  it  stands 
unto  this  day.** 


Jos.  Ant.  xiil  0,  f& 

^*And  Simun  built 
a  very  laiige  monu- 
ment to  his  father 
and  his  brethren  of 
white  and  poliahed 
stone.  And  he  raised 
it  up  to  a  great  and 
conspicuous  height, 
and  threw  doisten* 
arotind,  and  fet  up 
pillars  of  a  iingle 
stone,  a  work  won- 
derful to  behold :  and 
near  to  these  he 
built  seven  pyranid^ 
to  his  parents  and 
hifi  brothen>,  one  for 
each,  terrible  to  be- 
held both  for  siaa 
and  beauty. 


And  these  things  ar» 
preserved  even  to  thta 
day.'* 


The  monnmenta  are  said  by  Euse- 
bius  {Onom.)  to  have  been  still  sboWm 
when  he  wrote — kj>,  circa  320. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TnR  ASMON^AN  KINODOMS.      B.C.  106-37. 

S  I.  Change  for  the  worse  in  Jciviati  U'utoTj — Abistobclus  I.  assume*  (ho 
TOjol  title — Conquest  of  linriBB — Dcallis  of  Antigoaus  and  Arinlobuliu. 
5  2.  Albxander  J*n.SjKD9— JudiBii  invaded  by  Ploleray  Lnlhyriis, 
and  TCSCned  bj  Cleopntrn — Conquests  and  defeals  of  Alexander— His 
ciril  vnr,  and  dying  reconeiliatlon  with  the  Pharisees— Honors  In  ]ib 
memory,  g  3.  Albxasuba,  with  Hyreanas  II.  ns  bigh-priesi — Ag- 
cendancr  of  the  Pharisees,  undermined  by  n  scerct  opposition.  §  4. 
Htbca;ius  II.  is  deposed  hj  his  brother  Aristobnlus^Defent  of  the 
party  or  tha  I'liarisccs.  §  5.  ABrgToiici.ns  II. — Itiso  of  Antii-ateh — 
Hyreanus  flics  b>  Amtns,  King  of  Arnhia,  who  besieges  Jernsaleiu — 
The  pnsehal  lambs — The  prayer  ofOnios.  g  G.  Inlervenlion  ofBomo 
— Tlie  Mithridalic  War — Tigrsnes  expelled  from  Syria  hy  Lucullus 
— Anli<M:lius  XIII.  deposed,  and  Syria  made  a  Iloman  province — 
Pompoy  as  arbiter  between  ibo  Jowisli  princes — Resistonce  of  Aris. 
tobulus — Pompey  takes  Jerusalem,  profanes  iho  Temple,  and  carries  off 
Ajiilobolus  to  Kome.  §  7.  HTHCAKtrs  II.  restored  (o  the  high-priett- 
Jiood — Revolt  of  Alenander  put  down  by  Gabinins — New  Constitution 
— The  fire  Great  Sanhedrims — Escape  and  defeat  of  Arislobulus  and 
Antijfonus— New  revolt  and  defeat  of  Alexander— Crassus  plunders 
the  Temple.  5  8.  The  Great  Civil  War  of  Rome  — Deaths  of  .Vristo- 
bnlos  and  Alexander — Hyrcanus  elhnarcb  and  Antipater  procurator  of 
Judna — Family  of  Anlipntcr — Hebod  governor  of  Galilee — His  early 
boldness.  5  9.  Death  of  Cmsar — Jadna  oppressed  by  Cossius — Mur- 
der of  Antipater  and  rcvengo  of  Herod— Unsuccessful  risings  of  the 
ilricter  Jews— Herod  marries  MHTiamne,  ihe  granddnuehter  of  Hvt. 
canns,  and  defenli  Anligcmns — Mark  Antony  mnlccs  llerod  and  Phas- 
ael  tolrarehs  of  Palestine  —  The  Parthian  Invnsion  —  Flight  of  Herod 
—Death  of  Pbasael  and  niulilalion  of  Hyrcnnus.  g  10,  Nominal  reign 
of  AwnoonrB^Herod  nnmcd  by  (he  triumvirs  King  of  Jadffia— His 
war  with  Aniigonus — Capture  of  Jerusalem— Exec nl ion  of  Antigonus 

— ESD  OF  THE  ASMOSXA.X  DlKABTT. 

g  1.  No  saccessive  pages  of  hietory  present  a  more  painful 
cODtrast,  th>.ii  thoso  recording  the  liberation  of  Judaea  oy  die 
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Maccabees,  and  itq  misgoverment  by  their  posterity.  In  the 
prosperous  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus,  we  see  the  seeds  of  that 
unholy  ambition  and  religious  discord,  which  broke  out  im- 
mediately upon  his  death.  Hyrcanus  had  left  the  civil  govern- 
ment by  will  to  his  wife ; — an  example,  among  many  soon  to 
be  met  with,  of  the  rise  of  those  female  in^uences  which 
have  always  played  an  important  part  in  eastern  despotisms ; 
— ^but  it  was  seized,  with  the  high-priesthood,  by  his  eldest 
son  Aristobulus,  who  imprisoned  his  mother  and  starved  her 
to  death.  Aristobulus  I.  (b.c.  106-105),  assumed  the  dia- 
dem' and  the  title  of  king,  and  founded  the  Asmonoean 
monarchy,  which  lasted  just  10  years ;  but  the  whole  period 
was  one  of  internal  dissension,  and  for  nearly  its  latter  half 
the  interference  of  the  Romans  made  the  royalty  little  more 
than  nominal. 

The  brief  reign  of  Aristobulus  is  marked  by  one  important 
conquest,  and  a  series  of  domestic  tragedies.  He  subdued 
Ituraea  *  (afterward  called  Auranitis),  a  district  east  of  Jordsm, 
at  the  foot  of  Antilibanus ;  and  the  inhabitants  submitted  to 
circumcision  under  the  threat  of  banishment.  A  dangerous 
illness  compelled  him  to  return,  leaving  behind  his  favorite 
brother  Antigonus;  his  other  three  brothers  having  been 
shut  up  in  prison.  Antigonus  soon  completed  the  conquest, 
and  came  back  to  Jerusalem.  His  appearance  in  arms,  to 
pay  his  devotions  in  the  Temple,  was  used  by  the  queen 
Alexandra  and  the  women  of  the  court  to  rouse  hb  brother's 
jealousy.  Aristobulus  summoned  him  to  come  unarmed  into 
nis  presence,  and  stationed  soldiers  in  the  subterranean 
passage  from  the  Temple  to  the  tower  of  Baris  with  orders 
to  dispatch  him  if  he  appeared  in  arms.  Antigonus  was 
drawn  into  the  trap  by  treacherous  messengers,  who  told 
him  that  the  king  wished  to  see  his  splendid  armor.  The 
dying  king,  horror-struck  at  the  crime,  vomited  blood ;  the 


*  This  word,  now  used  in  a  vaguo 
poetical  sense,  bad  a  specific  mean- 
ing among  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
The  diadem  was  a  fillet  of  silk,  two 
inches  broad,  bound  round  the  head 
and  tied  behind,  the  invention  of 
which  is  attributed  to  Liber  (Plin. 
//.  N.  vii.  56,  67).  Its  color  was 
generally  white  (Tac.  An,  vi.  37; 
Sil.  Ital.  XTi.  241);  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  was  of  blue,  like  that  of  Da- 
rius, caerulea  fascia  albo  distincta  (Q. 
Curt.  iii.  8,  vi.  20;  Xen.  Cyr,  viii.  8, 
$  18) ;  and  it  was  sown  with  pearls  or 


other  gems  (Gibbon,  i.  392 ;  Zech. 
ix.  16),  and  enriched  with  gold  ^ev. 
ix.  7).  It  was  peculiarly  the  mark  of 
Oriental  sovereigns  (I  Mace  xiii.  82, 
t6  SidSrjfta  r^  'Acriac)}  and  hence  the 
deep  offense  caused  by.  the  attempt 
of  Ceesar  to  substitute  it  for  the  laurel 
crown  appropriated  to  Roman  em- 
perors. 

'  It  derived  its  name  from  Jetur,  a 
son  of  Ishmael,  who  gave  his  name, 
like  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  to  the 
little  province  he  colonized  (Gen. 
XXV.  15, 16). 
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slave  who  bore  away  the  basin  slipped  upon  the  spot  where 
Antigonus  had  been  killed,  and  the  blood  of  the  two  brothers 
was  mingled  upon  the  pavement — too  true  an  emblem  of  the 
later  history  of  the  Asmonseans.  The  king  compeUed  his 
attendants  to  tell  him  the  cause  of  the  consternation  that  he 
saw  around  him,  and,  on  hearing  it,  expired  in  an  agony  of 
remorse.  He  was  doubly  obnoxious  as  a  Sadducee,  and  for 
his  leaning  to  the  Greek  party,  whence  he  obtained  the  epithet 
of  PhilheUen ;  and  it  is  possible  that  his  character  has  been 
darkened  by  party  hatred.  His  three  brothers  were  released 
from  prison  after  his  death. 

§  2.  ALEXAin>KR  Jaxnjbus  (b.c.  105-78),  the  eldest  surviv- 
ing brother  of  Aristobulns  I.,  secured  the  succession  to  the 
throne  and  priesthood  by  putting  his  next  brother  to  death, 
on  a  charge  of  aspiring  to  the  diadem.  The  intestine  commo- 
tions both  of  Syria  and  Egypt  invited  him  to  reduce  the 
cities  of  Palestine  which  had  not  yet  submitted :  Ptolemai.-, 
Gaea,  Dora,  and  the  tower  of  Straton.  On  his  besieging 
Ptolemais,  the  people  asked  aid  from  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  who 
was  now  King  of  Cyprus,  having  been  driven  from  the  throne 
of  Egypt  by  his  mother,  Cleopatra.  The  large  force  with 
which  Ptolemy  came  to  their  relief  excited  the  fears  of  the 
citizens,  and  they  refused  to  admit  him.  He  marched  iixto 
Judasa,  defeated  Alexander's  army  with  great  slaughter,  and 
ravaged  the  country  with  horrible  cruelties.  Judsea  was 
rescued  by  an  array  which  Cleopatra  sent  to  its  aid  under 
two  Alexandrian  Jews,  Chelchias  and  Ananias;'  and  the 
queen,  resisting  the  advice  of  her  counselors  to  seize  the 
country,  was  content  with  the  capture  of  Ptolemais.  When 
the  foreign  armies  had  retired,  Alexander  took  Gadara,  east 
of  Jordan,  but  was  defeated  before  Amathus.  He  next  laid 
siege  to  Gaza,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  took  and  utterly 
destroyed  the  city.     . 

Meanwhile  the  Jewish  factions  were  tending  rapidly  to 
civil  war.  The  Pharisees  incited  a  tumult  against  Alexander. 
As  he  was  officiating  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  people 

Silted  him  with  citrons,  and  revived  the  insults  upon  his 
ther's  birth.  Alexander  called  in  his  guards,  and  6000  of 
the  people  were  killed.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
tumults,  the  court  of  the  priests  was  railed  off  from  tlie 
outer  court  of  the  temple,  and  Alexander  enrolled  a  body- 
guard of  Pist.lian  and  Cilician  mercenaries.     He  then  resumed 

'  Tbo  influence  acquired  by  the  I  cceded  in  dissuading  Cleopatra  from 
Jews  in  fipjpt  ig  farther  proved  hy  seizing  Alexander  when  he  came  to 
the  circumstance,  that  Ananias  snc-[  offer  his  congratulations  at  Ptolemais. 
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his  projects  of  conquest,  and  subdued  Gilead  and  Moab. 
Three  years  later  he  had  advanced  against  Gaulonitis,  a 
district  in  the  north  of  Batanea,  when  he  was  defeated,  with 
the  total  loss  of  his  army,  by  the  Arabian  king,  Orodes. 

The  whole  Jewish  nation  now  rose  in  rebeUion,  and  a  civil 
war  ensued  for  six  years.  Alexander's  mercenaries  at  first 
gave  him  the  upper  hand ;  but,  when  he  asked  the  people  on 
what  terms  they  would  submit,  they  called  out  to  him  to  cut 
his  throat.  At  length,  by  the  aid  of  Demetrius  Eucajrus, 
one  of  the  rival  kings  of  Syria,  Alexander  was  defeated,  and 
his  mercenaries  cut  to  pieces,  he  himself  Ayinig  to  the 
mountains.  By  an  unexplained  reaction  of  public  feeling,  he 
soon  recovered  all  he  had  lost ;  and,  having  finished  the  civil 
war  by  the  capture  of  Bethsura,  he  brought  his  prisoners  in 
triumph  to  Jerusalem.  Then  was  seen  the  incredible  specta- 
cle of  a  high-priest,  the  great-grandson  of  Simon  the  Macca- 
bee,  sitting  at  a  banquet  with  his  wives  and  concubines,  to 
gloat  his  eyes  upon  the  crucifixion  of  800  of  his  enemies  and 
the  massacre  of  their  wives  and  children.  The  nickname  of 
"Thracian"  expressed  the  impotence  of  public  indignation; 
his  opponents  fled  the  country,  to  the  number  of  8000 ;  and 
the  remainder  of  his  reign  was  undisturbed  by  open  revolt. 

.Alexander  spent  some  years  in  extending  his  dominions  to 
the  east  of  Jordan,  and  defending  them  against  the  Syrians 
and  Arabians.  He  died  of  an  ague  at  the  siege  of  Ragaba, 
after  advising  his  wife  to  convene  the  leaders  of  the  Pharisees, 
and,  having  placed  his  dead  body  at  their  disposal,  to  offer  to 
govern  by  their  counsels.  This  last  propitiation  of  his  in- 
veterate enemies  was  entirely  successful.  Alexander's  re- 
mains were  honored  with  a  splendid  funeral :  his  widow  suc- 
ceeded to  the  civil  government,  and  his  eldest  son,  Hyrcanus, 
to  the  high-priesthood.* 

§  3.  Alexandra  (b.c.  78-69)  gave  up  all  real  power  to 
the  Pharisees,  who  recalled  the  exiles  of  their  own  party,  and 
demanded  justice  on  those  who  had  advised  the  crucifixion 
of  the  800  rebels.  But  a  strong  opposition  was  organized 
under  Aristobulus,  the  younger  son  of  Alexander,  secretly 
favored  by  his  mother.  She  sent  the  accused  persons  to  gar- 
rison some  of  the  frontier  towns,  and  dispatched  Aristobulus 
on  a  secret  expedition  against  Damascus,  in  which  his  success 
gained  him  the  favor  of  the  army. 

*  Amid  the  general  silence  of  tlic  and  naming  Alexander  (though  in- 
classical  authors,  it  is  interesting  to  accurately)  as  **  the  first  who,  instead 
find  Strabo  speaking  of  Judiea  as  '  of  a  priest,  assumed  the  state  of  a 
now  "openly  governed  by  tyranny,"  '  icing"  (xvi.  p.  762). 
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§  4.  The  result  was  seen  when  Alexandra,  dying  at  the 
age  of  73,  was  succeeded  nominally  by  Hyrcanus  II.,  who 
already  held  the  high-priesthood  (b.c.  69).  Aristobulus  fled 
from  Jerusalem  before  his  mother  breathed  her  last;  and, 
collecting  an  army  from  the  garrisons,  he  defeated  the  forces 
of  the  Pharisees  at  Jericho,  and  advanced  upon  Jerusalem. 
Hyrcanus  took  refuge  in  the  tower  of  Baris,  which  he  sur- 
rendered after  a  short  siege,  yielding  the  civil  and  pontifical 
crowns  to  his  brother,  who  permitted  him  to  retire  into  pri' 
vate  life. 

§  6.  Aristobulus  II.  (b.c.  69-63)  had  scarcely  achieved 
his  victory  over  the  Pharisees,  when  a  new  enemy  arose  in 
the  person  of  Antipater,  whose  son  Herod  was  destined  to 
raise  a  new  throne  on  the  ruins  of  the  Asmonaean  dynasty. 
Antipater  was  by  birth  an  Iduraaean  noble,  the  son  of  Anti- 

Sas,  who  had  been  governor  of  Idumfea  under  Alexander 
annseus.  Brought  up  at  the  royal  court,  he  embraced  Juda- 
ism, at  least  in  name,  and  became  the  bosom  friend  of  Hyr- 
canus, whose  feeble  mind  he  now  easily  bent  to  his  own  am- 
bitious schemes.  Persuading  him  that  his  life  was  in  danger 
from  his  brother,  Antipater  induced  Hyrcanus  to  fly  to 
Aret  AS,  king  of  the  Nabathseans  of  Arabia  Petraea,  a  new  pow- 
er which  had  been  growing  up  around  the  rock-hewn  city  of 
Petra.*  They  soon  returned  with  an  army  of  50,000  men 
under  Aretas,  who  defeated  Aristobulus,  and  besieged  him  in 
the  Temple,  his  last  refuge.  The  passover  came  round,  and  the 
besieged  had  no  lambs  to  offer.  We  have  seen  a  Syrian  long, 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  furnishing  victims  during  a  former  siege ; 
but  the  allies,  though  partisans  of  a  high-priest,  mocked  the 
besieged  by  promising  to  supply  them,  if  they  would  let 
do^vn  baskets  over  the  wall  with  the  price  of  the  victims,  and 
then,  taking  the  money,  they  left  the  baskets  to  be  drawn  up 
empty,  or  placed  in  them  swine  instead  of  the  lambs. 

Another  striking  incident  of  the  siege  relieves  the  monot- 
onous story  of  these  civil  discords.  Onias,  an  aged  man  in 
the  camp  of  Hyrcanus,  was  required  to  ofFer  his  prayers, 
which  had  proved  effectual  during  a  great  drought ;  and  he 
besought  Grod,  since  His  people  were  on  one  side  and  His 
priests  on  the  other,  not  to  hear  the  prayers  of  either  for 
each  other's  hurt.  For  this  impartial  patriotism  he  was 
stoned  to  death. 

§ .  6.  Amid  such  scenes  it  was  time  for  the  appearance  of 
that  stern  arbiter — the  Iron  state  of  Nebuchadnezzar^s  vis- 

•  Bespecting  the  origin  and  history  of  this  people,  see  the  Diet.  i>f  Bibie^ 
art.  Nebaioth. 
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ion — to  which  Providence  had  assigned  the  work  of  crnshing 
the  effete  despotisms  of  Asia,  and  reducing  the  civilized  world 
under  one  government,  in  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the 
Christ.  Rome,  though  never  wanting  a  pretext  for  interfer- 
ence with  other  states,  might  plead  her  alliance  of  a  century 
old  with  the  Asmonssan  princes  aj9  making  her  intervention 
a  duty.  Her  supremacy  in  Western  Asia  had  long  been 
disputed  and  imperiled  by  Mithiidates,*  whose  son-in-law, 
Tigranes,  king  oi  Armenia,  had  seized  Syria  in  b.c.  83,  and 
remained  master  of  the  country,  till  LucuUus  defeated  Ti- 
granesj  and  restored  the  last  of  the  Seleucidae,  Antioohus 
Xni.,  in  the  first  year  of  Aristobulus,  b.c.  69.  Three  years 
later  the  conduct  of  the  Mithridatic  war  was  committed  to 
the  famous  Pompey ;  and  while  he  defeated  Mithridates,  and 
plunged  in  pursuit  of  him  into  the  regions  south  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  his  lieutenant  Scaurus  was  sent  to  take  possession 
of  Damascus  and  settle  the  affairs  of  Syria.  After  deposing 
Antiochus  XIII.  and  conquering  Syria  for  Rome  (b.c.  65), 
Scaurus  received  at  Damascus  the  envoys  of  Hyrcanus  and 
Aristobulus,  who  now  occupied  the  positions  in  which  we 
left  them  at  Jerusalem.  Both  offered  the  large  bribes  of  400 
talents,  and  Scaurus  decided  in  favor  of  Aristobulus,  who  was 
master  of  the  treasures  in  the  Temple  (b.c.  64). 

Aretas  retired  at  the  Roman's  command ;  and  Aristobulus, 
falling  on  his  rear,  gave  him  a  signal  defeat  The  same  year, 
Pompey  himself,  having  reduced  Coelesyria,  appeared  at  Da- 
mascus to  receive  the  homage  and  presents  of  the  neighbor- 
ing kings.  Aristobulus  sent  him  a  golden  vine,  worm  500 
talents;  but  Pompey  took  care  to  hold  the  balance  in  sus- 
pense between  the  prince  who  had  possession  of  Jerusalem 
and  his  feeble  rival.  He  returned  to  Syria,  and  came  again 
in  the  following  spring  to  Damascus,  to  hold  a  formal  court 
for  deciding,  not  only  between  the  two  brothers,  but  between 
them  and  the  Jewish  people,  who  now  ventured  to  complain 
of  the  hierarchical  kingdom  as  a  usurpation.  Hyrcanus  was 
represented  by  the  wily  Antipater,  who  had  taken  care  to  en- 
force his  argument  from  the  right  of  the  elder  brother  by 
bribing  more  than  a  thousand  of  the  most  distinguished  Jews 
to  appear  before  the  tribunal  as  his  adherents.  In  contrast 
with  this  venerable  band,  there  appeared  on  the  part  of  Aris- 
tobulus "  a  troop  of  insolent  youths,  splendidly  arrayed  in 
purple,  with  flowing  hair  and  rich  armor,  who  carried  them- 
selves as  if  they  were  the  true  nobles  of  the  land."  (Milman.) 

•  The  story  of  the  MithriJntic  Wars  belongs  to  the  history  of  Rom& 
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The  orators  of  his  party  pleaded  that  the  imbecility  of  Hyr- 
canus  rendered  him  unfit  to  govern.  The  Roman  behaved  to 
both  with  that  cold  and  ambiguous  reserve,  which  Cicero  has 
drawn  as  a  leading  trait  of  his  character,  and  while  studious- 
ly courteous  to  Aristobulus,  he  left  reason  to  suspect  that  his 
decision  would  be  in  favor  of  Hyrcanus,  whose  incapacity  was 
sure  to  give  a  pretext  for  converting  protection  into  conquest. 
From  some  such  fear,  or  from  the  consciousness  of  a  bad 
cause,  Aristobulus  no  sooner  saw  the  departure  of  Pompey  on 
an  expedition  to  secure  the  rock-hewn  city  of  Petra,  the  great 
trading  capital  of  the  Arabs,  than  he  began  to  prepare  for 
resistance.  The  rapid  return  of  Pompey  disconcerted  his 
plans;  and  Aristobulus,  unable  to  disobey  the  mandate  to 
come  forth  from  the  stronghold  of  Alexandrion,  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  orders  for  the  surrender  of  all  his  fortresses. 
The  restless  prince  still  tried  the  last  resource  of  fleeing  to 
Jerusalem  and  attempting  to  defend  the  city.  The  Roman 
legions. advanced  along  the  high-road  from  the  East  through 
Jericho,  Where  Pompey's  admiration  was  excited  by  the  palm- 
groves  that  gave  name  to  the  city,  and  the  odoriferous  shrubs 
which  yielded  its  far-famed  balsams.  Once  more  Aristobulus 
came  forward  to  offer  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem;  and  he 
was  detained  while  Pompey  sent  forward  his  legate,  Gabin- 
ius,  to  take  possession  of  the  city.  On  its  unexpected  resist- 
ance, Pompey  threw  Aristobulus  into  chains,  and  advanced 
with  his  whole  army.  He  was  admitted  by  the  party  of  Hyr- 
canus, who  had  now  gained  the  upper  hand.  The  mends  of 
Aristobtdus  shut  themselves  up  m  the  Temple,  which  held 
out  for  three  months,  and  was  at  last  taken  by  assault,  with 
the  slaughter  of  12,000  Jews.  The  priests,  who  were  en- 
gaged about  the  daily  sacrifices,  calmly  continued  their  serv- 
ice, and  many  of  them  were  slain  at  the  altar.  The  Temple 
was  profaned  by  the  entrance  of  the  Roman  general,  the  im- 
ages on  whose  standards  had  long  ago  been  indicated  by  Dan- 
iel's prophecy  of  "  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate" 
(b.c.  63} :  but,  as  on  former  occasions,  a  long  respite,  filled 
with  golden  opportunities,  followed  the  first  step  of  the 
threatened  judgment,  before  the  desolation  was  tsompleted. 
Pompey  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  he  was  amazed 
to  find  no  statue  or  other  symbol  of  the  Deity.  He  left  the 
sacred  vessels  and  the  vast  treasures  untouched,^  and  ordered 

'  It  excites  natural  surprise  to  find ;  millions  sterling.  The  explanation 
the  Temple,  at  this  stage  of  Jewish  is  to  be  found  in  the  ofiferings  sent  by 
Iiistory,  still  in  possession  of  treasures  the  pious  Jews  from  every  province 
whi<h  have  been  computed  at  two   of  the  Roman  empire,  of  which  we 
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the  Temple  to  be  purified.  He  conferred  the  high-priesthood 
and  principality  upon  Hyrcanus,  limiting  his  territory  to  Ju- 
da3a  Proper,  and  forbidding  him  to  assume  the  crown.  He 
imposed  a  tribute,  and  demolished  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
Aristobulus  was  carried  off,  with  his  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, to  grace  the  victor's  triumph ;  but  Alexander,  the  elder 
son,  escaped  on  the  way;  and  Antigonus,  the  younger,  as 
well  as  Aristobulus  himself,  made  their  escape  from  Rome  at 
a  later  period.  Meanwhile,  the  Jews  regarded  Pompey's  sac- 
rilege as  the  fatal  turning-point  of  his  history ;  and  when  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  they  warmly  embraced  the  party  of  Caesar. 
§  1,  Hyrcanus  H.  (b.c.  63-40)  was  restored  to  a  power 
which  was  merely  nominal ;  for  Judsea  was  really  governed 
by  Antipater  in  complete  subservience  to  the  policy  of  Rome. 
In  fact,  Judaea  seems  to  have  been  annexed  by  Pompey  to 
the  newly-formed  province  of  Syria,  though  under  a  separate 
administration,  both  judicial  and  financial  The  progress  of 
Alexander,  who  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  10,000  foot 
and  1500  horse,  left  Hyrcanus  no  choice  but  Roman  pro- 
tection. Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of  Syria,  besieged  Alexan- 
der in  the  fortress  of  Alexandrion ;  but  the  interest  of  Alex- 
ander's mother  with  the  Romans  obtained  her  son  an  anmes- 
ty,  on  condition  of  his  surrendering  that  and  his  other  for- 
tresses. The  celebrated  Mark  Antony  acted  in  this  cam- 
Eaign  as  the  lieutenant  of  Gabinius.  The  intervention  of  Gn- 
inius  led  to  a  new  settlement  of  the  civil  government.  He 
deprived  the  high-priest  of  the  supreme  power,  which  he  di- 
vided among  five  "  Great  Sanhedrims,"  seated  at  Jerusalem, 
Jericho,  Gadara,  Amanthus,  and  Sepphoris,  and  modeled  on 
the  Great  Sanhedrim  of  Yl  members,  which  had  administered 
justice  at  Jerusalem  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.'  Thus 
the  desire  of  the  Jews  for  emancipation  from  the  temporal 
power  of  the  high-priest  was  gratified  at  the  expense  of  the 
loss  of  a  central  seat  of  government.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  till  the  restoration  of  Hyrcanus  to  the  principality  by 
Julius  Caesar,  b.c.  44. 

havo  an  incidental  notice  in  Cicero's  i  assemblies  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Mi- 
praise  of  Flaccus  for  forbidding  the  I  nor;  the  astonishment  that  Poropcy 
export  of  such  offerings  from  the  prov-    had  the  moderation,  for  which  Cicero 


ince  of  Asia.     "  This  very  remark- 
able   passage,"    says    Dr.  Milman, 


is  perplexed  to  account,  not  to  plun- 
der the  Temple,  and  was  unwilling 


"shows,  curiously  enough,  the  Jews  i  to  expose  himself  to  the  reproaches 
08  already  exporters  of  gold,  though  '  of  a  people  so  likely  to  be  heard  as 
but  religious  offerings,  yet  affecting    the  Jews." 

the  markets  of  the  world  ;  their  great  *  See  Notes  and  Illustrations  (A), 
numbers,  and  clamor  in  the  public  i  The  Sanhedrim. 
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The  new  settlement  was  but  just  made,  when  Aiistobulus, 
having  escaped  from  Rome  with  his  youngest  son  Antig- 
onus,  gathered  a  new  army,  and  again  occupied  Alexandri- 
on;  but  they  were  speedily  defeated  by  Gabinius,  and  sent 
back  to  Rome,  where  Aristobulus  remained  a  prisoner,  but  An- 
tigonus  was  again  released  through  his  mother's  intercession. 
When  Gabinius  marched  with  Mark  Antony  into  Egypt,  Al- 
exander seized  the  opportunity  for  another  revolt,  and  shut 
up  the  small' Roman  force,  who  had  been  left  behind,  in  Mount 
Gerizim  {b.c.  bQ),  At  the  head  of  80,000  men  he  met  Gabini- 
us after  his  return  from  Egypt,  but  was  utterly  defeated  near 
Mount  Tabor,  and  only  saved  his  life  by  flight. 

In  B.C.  56  Crassub  received  Syria  as  his  share  in  the  parti- 
tion of  provinces  by  the  first  triumvirs.  In  the  following 
year  he  reached  Jerusalem  on  his  disastrous  expedition  against 
the  Parthians,  who  had  complete  power  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
aAd  had  begun  to  threaten  Svria.  The  high-priest  only  whet- 
ted his  insatiable  avarice  by  me  surrender  of  a  secret  treasure ; 
and  Crassus  pillaged  the  temple  of  all  the  wealth  which  was 
collected  by  the  annual  offerings  of  the  faithful  who  were  dis- 
persed over  the  world,  and  which  Pompey  had  spared.  His 
plunder  b  said  to  have  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  10,000 
talents,  or  more  than  two  millions  sterling ;  and  his  fatal  over-' 
throw  by  the  Parthians  was  viewed  by  the  Jews  as  the  punish- 
ment of  one  more  of  their  oppressors,  for  Gabinius  had  already 
been  driven  into  exile. 

J  1 8.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Csesar  freed  Aristo- 
us  and  sent  him  to  Judaea,  but  he  was  murdered  on  the 
journey  by  the  partisans  of  Pompey,  and  his  son  Alexander 
was  executed  by  Scipio  at  Antioch.  Antigonus  alone  was 
left ;  and  his  claims  were  superseded  by  the  timely  aid  which 
Antipater  gave  Caesar  in  his  Egyptian  campaign  (b.c.  48). 
His  services  were  rewarded  by  the  restoration  of  his  puppet 
Hyrcanus  to  the  sovereignty,  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch,  and  * 
by  the  remission  of  tribute  in  the  Sabbatic  year.  Antepateb 
was  made  the  Procurator  of  all  Judaea,  and  a  Roman  citizen ; 
and  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family  occupies  the  few  remain- 
ing years  of  the  Asmomean  dynasty. 

Antipater  had  four  sons : — ^Phasael,  Herod,  Joseph,  and 
Pheroras,  and  a  daughter  named  Salome.®  He  made  Phasa^l 
governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  Herod,  who  was  only  fifteen  years 
old,  governor  of  Galilee.     Herod"  soon  distinguished  him- 

•  Sec  the  Genealogical  Table  in  the  1  Greek  name,  like  nearly  all  those  of 

NoUa  and  lUmtraHon*  (B).  the  leaders  at  this  period.     His  moth- 

"  Properly   Herodes  (Tlpw^iic),  a    er  was  Cypros,  an  Arabian  princess. 
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self  alike  by  energy  in  his  government  and  defiance  of  all  Jew- 
ish laws  and  powers.  He  put  down  the  banditti  by  a  severi- 
ty in  which  we  see  the  germs  of  his  later  cruelties.  His  exe- 
cution of  their  leader  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
who  cited  him  to  answer  before  them  for  his  assumption  of 
the  power  of  life  and  death.  Confident  in  the  popularity 
his  success  had  earned,  and  bearing  a  menacing  letter  from 
Sextus  CiBsar,  the  governor  of  Syria,  Herod  appeared  before 
the  Sanhedrim  in  arms  and  royal  purple.  The  only  man  who 
dared  to  rebuke  his  presumption  and  to  warn  the  court  against 
submission,  Sameas,  was  one  of  the  only  two  whose  lives  Her- 
od spared  when  the  warning  was  fulfilled.  Hyrcanus  adjourn- 
ed the  trial,  and  permitted  Herod  to  escape  to  Damascus  to 
Sextus  CoBsar,  who  made  him  governor  of  Coelesyria.  It  re- 
quired all  the  influence  of  Antipater  to  dissuade  his  son  from 
matching  in  arms  upon  Jerusalem. 

§  9.  The  death  of  JuUus  Caesar  (b.c.  44)  was  a  great  bloV, 
not  only  to  the  party  of  Hyrcanus  and  the  family  of  Antipater, 
but  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  to  whom  he  had  granted  pro- 
tection in  their  religion."  Cassius  assumed  the  government 
of  Syria  with  the  intolerant  rapacity  of  a  proconsul  of  the  old 
school.  Judaea  was  assessed  at  700  talents,  half  to  be  raised 
'  by  Antipater  and  his  sons,  and  half  by  Malichus,  a  courtier  ol 
Hyrcanus.  Malichus  being  unable  to  raise  his  portion,  would 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  Cassius,*'  had  not 
Antipater  made  good  the  deficiency  from  the  treasures  of  Hyr- 
canus. ^laUchus  acquitted  the  obligation  by  poisoning  Antip- 
ater ;  but  Herod  not  long  afterward  procured  the  murder  of 
Malichus  in  the  presence  of  Hyrcanus,  who  was  forced  to  ap- 
prove the  deed  as  performed  by  the  authority  of  Cassius, 
whose  favor  Herod  had  completely  won. 

The  departure  of  Cassius  from  Syria  seemed  to  give  the 
stricter  Jews  the  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  domination 
of  the  Herodians,  for  so  we  may  call  the  party  since  the  death 
of  Antipater.  But  Phasa(^l  put  them  down  at  Jerusalem,  and 
Antigonus  himself  was  repulsed  from  Galilee  by  Herod. 
Their  hopes  revived  with  the  battle  of  Phiiippi  (b.c.  42) ;  and 
Hyrcanus  placed  himself  at  their  head.     He  was  won  back, 


"  Josephns  {Ant,  xiv.  10)  qnotes 
edicts  of  Csesnr  and  the  Senate,  grant- 
ing to  Ilyrcnnns  the  city  of  Joppa, 
and  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of 
the  Sabbath  and  the  Sabbatic  year ; 
an  interesting  proof,  among  others, 
of  the  adherence  of  the  later  Jews, 


amid  all  their  ciril  dissensions,  to 
the  rites  which  had  been  neglected 
before  the  Captivity. 

»'Thi8  great  ** liberator"  of  his 
conntry  sold  the  people  of  sereral  de- 
fanlting  Tillages  into  slarery*. 


B.C.  40-37.  Antigonus  t/ie  lust  Asinonoearu 
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however,  by  Herod,  who  offered  to  many  his  granddaughter 
Mariamne,^'  and  so  allied  himself  to  the  Asmonaean  family. 
Herod  also  defeated  Antigonus,  though  supported  by  the  Ro- 
man governor  of  Damascus;  and  his  presents  and  flattery 
secured  the  favor  of  Mark  Aiitony,  to  whom  the  second  tri- 
umvirate had  given  the  dominion  of  the  East.  Antony  com- 
mitted th<3  two  governments  of  Palestine  to  Herod  and  his 
brother  Phasael,  under  the  title  of  tetrarchs,  and  issued  various 
decrees  in  favor  of  Hyrcanus  and  the  Jewish  nation  (b.c.  41). 

A  last  ray  of  hope  from  the  Ea6t  gilded  the  fall  of  the  As- 
monseans.  While  Antony  was  spending  his  time  in  dalliance 
with  Cleopatra,  Syria  revolted,  and  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
Parthians  under  Pacorus,  the  king's  son  (b.c.  40).  Antigo- 
mts,  the  surviving  ■  son  of  Aristobulus,  offered  the  Parthian 
general  1000  talents  and  600  women  of  the  noblest  families,  if 
he  would  restore  him  to  the  throne.  Supported  by  a  Parthian 
force,  Antigonus  marched  upon  Jerusalem,  where  the  two  fac- 
tions came  to  open  war,  and  Hyrcanus  was  only  upheld  by 
Herod's  energy  and  severity.  At  length  Hyrcanus  mid  Phas- 
ael were  induced,  against  the  advice  of  Herod,  to  submit  their 
cause  in  person  to  Barzaphemes,  the  Parthian  commander  in 
Syria.  Herod  fled  to  Massada,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  he  placed  his  mother,  his  sister, 
and  his  betrothed  bride,  Mariamne,  under  the  care  of  his 
brother  Joseph  and  an  Idumaean  force,  while  he  betook  him- 
self to  Rome.  Foiled  in  the  main  object  of  securing  Herod's 
person,  the  Parthian  general  threw  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  into 
chains.  The  latter  committed  suicide  in  prison.  The  former 
was  mutilated  of  his  ears,  in  order  to  disqualify  him  from 
continuing  high-priest.  He  lived  for  some  years  longer,  and 
was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Herod  on  a  charge  of  treason. 

§  10.  Antigonus,  the  last  ruler  of  the  Asmona3an  house, 
held  a  nominal  sovereignty  for  three  years  (b.c.  40-37).  The 
Parthians  ravaged  the  country,  and  Herod  soon  returned  in  a 
new  character.  He  had  artfuUy  advocated  with  the  t!riumvirs 
the  claims  of  yoimg  Aristobulus,  the  brother  of  Mariamne, 
who  was  the  grandson  both  of  Aristobulus"  and  Hyrcanus.** 


"  She  was  the  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Aristobnlas,  and  of 
Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hjrca- 
nos,  and  90  the  last  representative 
(except  Antigonus  and  her  brother 
Aristobulus)  of  both  the  sun'iving 
branches  of  the  Asmonaean  house. 
By  the  marriage,  which  took  place 


in  B.C.  37,  the  same  year  in  which 
Antigonns  was  put  to  death,  Herod 
adopted  her  claims  ns  his  own. 

"  His  father  was  Alexander,  the 
elder  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  his 
mother  was  Alexandra,  the  daughter 
of  Hyrcanus. 
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But  his  real  wishes  were  doubtless  well  known  to  his  former 
friend,  Antony ;  with  his  usual  address  he  secured  the  favor 
of  Octavian ;  and  the  result  was  a  decree  of  the  Senate  appoint- 
ing him  king  of  Judaea. 

All  this  was  done  at  Rome  in  the  short  space  of  a  week, 
and  Herod  landed  at  Ptolemais  after  an  absence  of  only  three 
months.  Antigonus  was  now  left  to  himself,  his  Parthian  allies 
having  retired  on  the  advance  of  Ventidius,  the  legate  of  Anto- 
ny. He  was  besieging  Massada,  which  Herod  speedily  relieved 
with  the  aid  of  a  Roman  foftce  under  Silo.  The  treachery  of 
this  general,  whose  object  was  to  make  all  the  gain  he  could 
of  both  parties,  compelled  Herod,  aftor  considerable  successes, 
to  retire  from  before  Jerusalem.  Fixing  his  head-quarters  in 
Samaria,  he  employed  his  energies  in  cleal*ing  Galilee  of  rob- 
bers. The  next  year's  campaign  vvas  indecisive;  but,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Parthians  from  Syria,  Antony  placed  a 
sufficient  force  at  Herod's  disposal.  Having  gained  a  great 
battle  over  Pappus,  the  general  of  Antigonus,  Herod  formed 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  37 ;  while  he  sought 
to  reconmiend  himself  to  the  Asmonsean  party  by  completing 
his  marriage  with  Marianme.  The  siege  lasted  six  months ; 
the  sufferings  of  the  besieged  being  increased  by  the  scarcity 
of  a  Sabbatic  year.  The  city  was  at  length  taken  on  a  Sab- 
bath ; "  and  such  was  the  fury  of  the  Roman  soldiery  under 
Sosius,  that  Herod  had  to  entreat  that  he  might  not  be  left 
king  of  a  depopulated  capital  Antigonus  was  sent  in  chains 
to  Antony,  who  put  him  to  death  at  Herod's  instigation.  The 
last  king  of  the  Maccabsean  line  was  the  first  sovereign  who 
ended  his  life  beneath  the  rods  and  axe  of  the  Roman  lictor; 
and  the  Jewish  historian  so  far  sympathizes  "with  Rome,  as  to 
forget  the  shame  of  his  nation  in  contempt  for  the  weakness 
of  its  last  native  ruler.  Thus  ended  the  Asmonjean  dynasty 
(b.c.  37),  in  the  130th  year  from  the  first  victories  of  Judas 
Maccabseus,  and  the  70th  from  the  assumption  of  the  royal 
title  by*Aristobulus  T.  We  shall  soon  see  how  the  sole  re- 
maining scion  of  the  long  line  of  heroes,  priests,  and  princes, 
the  young  Aristobulus,  was  cut  o£E  by  Herod. 

"The  "Day of  Saturn,"  Dion  Cass,  xlviu.  22. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.)    THE  SANHEDRIM. 

The  word  Sanhedrim,  properly 
Sanhedrin,  is  formed  from  <rwc^pcov : 
the  attempts  of  the  Rabbins  to  find 
a  Hebrew  etymology  for  it  are  idle. 

The  Great  Sanhedrim j  as  it  is  call- 
ed in  the  Talmnd,  was  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
time  of  Christ  and  earlier.  In  the 
Mishna  it  is  also  styled  Itouse  o/judg' 
nent. 

The  origin  of  this  assembly  is 
traced  in  the  Mishna  to  the  seventy 
ciders  whom  Moses  was  directed  to 
associate  witli  him  in  the  government 
of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xi.  16,  17). 
This  body  continued  to  exist,  ac- 
cording to  the  Rabbinical  accounts, 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth.  But  it  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  tribunal  es- 
tablished by  Moses  was  probably 
temporary,  and  did  not  continue  to 
exist  aflt^  the  Israelites  had  entered 
Palestine. 

In  the  laqk  of  definite  historical 
information  as  to  the  establishment 
of  tho  Sanhedrim,  it  can  only  be  said 
in  general  that  the  Greek  etymology 
of  the  name  seems  to  point  to  a  pe- 
riod subsequent  to  the  Macedonian 
supremacy  in  Palestine.  The  fact 
that  Herod,  when  procurator  of  Gal- 
ilee,  was  summoned  before  the  San- 
hedrim (b.  c.  47),  on  the  ground 
that  in  putting  men  to  death  he  had 
usurped  the  authority  of  the  body 
(Joseph.  Ant,  xiv.  9,  §  4),  shows  that 
it  then  possessed  much  power  and 
was  not  of  very  recent  origin.     If 

D 


the  yipovtria  riav  'lov^aiiitv,  in  2  Mace, 
i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27,  designates  tho 
Sanhedrim — as  it  probably  does — this 
is  the  earliest  historical  trace  of  its 
existence. 

In  the  silence  of  Philo,  Josephus, 
and  the  Mishna  respecting  the  constl' 
iution  of  the  Sanhedrim,  we  are 
obliged  to  depend  upon  the  fevf  in- 
cidental notices  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Erom  these  we  gather  that 
it  consisted  of  dpxupiig,  c/tie/priesta, 
or  the  heads  of  the  twenty*  four  class- 
es into  which  the  priests  were  di- 
vided  (including,  probably,  those  who 
had  been  high-priests),  vptcfivripoi, 
elders,  men  of  age  and  experience,  and 
ypafAfiarHCf  scribee,  lawyers,  or  tlioso 
learned  in  the  Jewish  law  (Mntt. 
XX.  57,  59 ;  Mark  xv.  1 ;  Luke  xxii. 
66;  Actsv.  21). 

The  number  of  members  is  usual- 
ly given  as  71 ,  though  other  author- 
ities make  them  70,  and  others  72. 
The  president  of  this  body  was 
styled  Nasi,  and  was  chosen  on  ac- 
count of  his  eminence  in  worth  and 
wisdom.  Often,  if  not  generally, 
this  pre-eminence  was  accorded  to 
the  high-priest.  That  the  high-priest 
presided  at  the  condemnation  of  Je- 
sus (Matt.  xxvi.  62)  is  phiin  from  the 
narrative.  The  vice-president,  call- 
ed in  the  Tahnnd  father  of  the  house 
of  judgment,  sat  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  president.  While  in  session  the 
Sanhedrim  sat  in  the  form  of  a  half- 
circle.  In  Matt.  xxvi.  58,  Mark  xiv. 
54,  a/.,  the  lictors  or  attendants  of 
the  Sanhedrim  are  referred  to  under 
the  name  of  vvTipirai, 
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The  place  in  which  the  sessions  of 
the  Sanhedrim  were  ordinarily  held 
was,  according  to  the  Talmud,  a  hall 
called  Gazzith^  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  south-east  comer 
of  one  of  the  courts  near  the  Temple 
building.  In  special  exigencies,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  hare  met  in  the  res- 
idence of  the  high-priest  (Matt.  x^vi. 
8).  Forty  years  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  consequently 
while  the  Saviour  was  teaching  in 
Palestine,  the  sessions  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim were  removed  from  the  hall 
Gazzith  to  a  somewhat  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  temple  building,  al- 
though still  on  Mount  Moriah.  Aft- 
er several  other  changes,  its  seat  was 
finally  established  at  Tiberias. 

As  a  judicial  body  the  Sanhedrim 
constituted  a  supreme  court,  to  which 
belonged  in  the  first  instance  the  tri- 
al of  a  tribe  fallen  into  idolatry, 
false  prophets,  and  the  high-priest, 
as  well  as  the  other  priests.  As  an 
administrative  council,  it  determined 
other  important  matters.  Jesus  was 
arraigned  before  this  body  as  a  fiilse 
)>rophet  (John  xi.  47),  and  Peter, 
John,  Stephen,  and  Paul  as  teachers 


of  error  and  deceivers  of  the  people. 
From  Acts  ix.  2,  it  appears  that  the 
Sanhedrim  exercised  a  degree  of  au- 
thority beyond  the  limits  of  Pales- 
tine. According  to  the  Jerusalem 
Gemara,  the  power  of  inflicting  capi- 
tal punishment  was  taken  away  Arom 
this  tribunal  forty  years  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  With  this 
agrees  the  answer  of  the  Jews  to  Pi- 
late (John  xix.  31),  '*It  is  not  law- 
ful for  us  to  put  any  man  to  deatti.** 
Beyond  the  arrest,-\^ria],  and  condem- 
nation of  one  convicted  of  violating 
the  ecclesiastical  law,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Sanhedrim  at  the  time  could 
not  bo  extended;  the  confirmation 
and  execution  of  the  sentence  in 
capital  cases  belonged  to  the  Roman 
procurator.  The  stoning  of  Stephen 
(Acts  vii.  56  sqq.)  is  only  an  appar- 
ent exception,  for  it  was  either  a  tu- 
multuous procedure,  or,  if  done  by 
order  of  the  Sanhedrim,  was  an  ille- 
gal assumption  of  power,  as  Joee- 
phus  (^Ant.  XX.  9,  1)  expressly  de- 
clares the  execution  of  the  Apostle 
James  during  the  absence  of  the  pro- 
curator to  have  been. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HEBOD  THS  GBSAT.      aC.  3?-4. 

S  ■■  Government  nnd  polJcy  o[  (he  HcrodUn  fsinil; — Hbrod  the  Gbbac 

— Mauocre  oT  the  Sanliedrim — The  high-prieachood — Aristobnlaa  ap- 
pointed and  murdered — Herod  and  Cleopatra — Tbe  Battle  of  Aciium 
— Herod  nnd  Oclavian.  §  2.  Extent  and  diciEioDi  of  Eerod'i  king- 
dom. §  3.  Domcatic  tragcdiea — Deatha  of  Mariamne  and  Alexandra. 
§  i.  Gorernment  of  Herod— His  holieniiing  praclicea — Building  of  the 
Antonia,  of  Sebute,  and  of  Coaarea — llerad  conrta  Angoilua  and 
Agrippa — Hia  maniflcencc.  §5.  Bebuilding  of  the  Temple.  $6. 
Family  of  Herod— Judicial  murder  of  ArlBtobulua  and  Alexander — 
Coaapiracy  and  condemnation  ofAntipator.  §  T.  Herod's  lait  illaeu 
— Alarm  at  the  birth  of  Christ — ^The  Maaaacre  at  Bethlehem — Execu- 
tion of  An tipaler— Death  of  Herod.  §  8.  Character  of  Herod— HlB 
place  in  Sacred  Ei«torj — The  snbieqttcnC  hiatory  of  the  Jeira  in  tWD 
Btreama. 

§  1.  TnB  history  of  the  Ilerodian  family  presents  one  eido 
of  the  last  development  of   the  Jewish  nation.    The  evils 
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already  seen  in  the  hierarchy  which  grew  np  after  the 
Return,  f onnd  an  unexpected  embodiment  in  the  tyranny  of 
a  foreign  usurper.  Religion  was  adopted  as  a  policy ;  and 
the  hellenizing  designs  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  were  carried 
out,  at  least  in  their  spirit,  by  men  who  professed  to  observe 
the  Law.  Side  by  side  with  Uie  spiritual  "  kingdom  of  God," 
proclaimed  by  John  the  Baptist,  and  founded  by  the  Lord,  a 
kingdom  of  die  world  was  established,  which  in  its  external 
Rplendor  recalled  the  traditional  magnificence  of  Solomon. 
The  simultaneous  realization  of  the  two  principles,  national 
and  spiritual,  which  had  long  variously  influenced  the  Jews 
in  the  establishment  of  a  dynasty  and  a  church,  is  a  fact  preg- 
nant with  instruction.  In  the  fullness  of  time  a  descendant  of 
Esau  established  a  false  counterpart  of  the  promised  glories  of 
Messiah. 

Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  ancestry  of  the  Herods ; 
but,  neglecting  the  exaggerated  statements  of  friends  and  ene- 
mies,' it  seems  certain  that  they  were  of  IdumjBan  descent,  a 
fact  which  is  indicated  by  the  forms  of  some  of  the  names 
which  were  retained  in  Uie  family.  But  though  aliens  by 
race,  the  Herods  were  Jews  in  faith.  The  Idumaeans  had 
been  conquered  and  brought  over  to  Judaism  by  John 
Ilyrcanus  (b.c.  130) ;  and  from  the  time  ot  their  conversion 
they  remained  constant  to  their  new  religion,  looking  upon 
Jerusalem  as  their  mother  city,  and  claiming  for  themse^es 
the  name  of  Jews.' 

The  general  policy  of  the  whole  Herodian  family,  though 
modified  by  the  personal  characterbtics  of  the  successive 
rulers,  was  the  same.  It  centred  in  the  endeavor  to  found  a 
great  and  independent  kingdom,  in  which  the  power  of 
Judaism  should  subserve  the  consolidation  of  a  state.  The 
protection  of  Rome  was  in  the  first  instance  a  necessity ;  but 
the  designs  of  Herod  I.  and  Agrippa  I.  point  to  an  independ- 


*  Tlie  Jewish  partisans  of  Herod 
(Nicolas  Damasccnns,  ap.  Joseph. 
Ant,  xiT.  1,  8)  songht  to  raise  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  descent  from  one  of 
the  nohle  families  which  returned 
from  Babylon ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  early  Christian  writers  repre-* 
sented  his  origin  as  utterly  mean  and 
servile.  Africanns  has  preserved  a 
tradition  (Ronth,  ReU,  Sacr,  ii.  p. 
285),  on  the  authority  of  <*the  natu- 
ral kinsmen  of  the  Saviour,*'  which 
makes  Antipatcr  the  father  of  Herod, 


the  son  of  one  Herod,  a  slave  attached 
to  the  service  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Ascalon,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Idumaenn  robbers,  and  kept  by  them, 
as  his  father  could  not  pay  his  ransom. 
The  locality  (cf.  Philo,  Leff.  ad  Caium^ 
§  80)  no  less  than  the  office  was  calcu- 
lated to  fix  A  heavy  reproach  npon 
the  name  (cf.  Ronth,  cid  loc.).  This 
story  is  repeated  with  great  inaccu- 
racy by  Epiphanius  (//or.  xx.\ 

•  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7,  §  7 ;  Ii,  J,  I 
10,  §4,iv.  4,  §4. 
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cnt  Eastern  Empire  as  their  end,  and  not  to  a  mere  subject 
monarchy.  Such  a  consummation  of  the  Jewish  hopes  seems 
to  have  found  some  measure  of  acceptance  at  first,  and  hence 
arose  the  party  of  the  Herodians;  *  and  by  a  natural  reaction 
the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Herods  opened  the  way  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  nationality.  The  religion  which 
was  degraded  into  the  instrument  of  unscrupulous  ambition 
lost  its  power  to  quicken  a  united  people.  The  hi^-priests 
were  appointed  and  deposed  by  Herod  I.  and  his  successors 
with  such  a  reckless  disregard  for  the  character  of  their  office, 
that  the  office  itself  was  deprived  of  its  sacred  dignity.*  The 
nation  was  divided,  and  amid  the  conflicts  of  sects  a  univers- 
al faith  arose,  which  more  than  fulfilled  the  nobler  hopes  that 
found  no  satisfaction  in  the  treacherous  grandeur  of  a  court 
Herod  tub  Great*  (n.c.  37-4)  was  now  established  on 
the  throne  of  Judaea,  and  founded  a  dynasty  of  pnnces  who 
ruled  in  different  parts  of  Palestine  under  various  titles ;  but 
among  whom  he  himself  was  the  last,  as  he  was  the  first,  inde- 
pendent sovereign  of  the  whole  country.  For  he  may  be 
termed  independent  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  his  power, 
though  its  origin  and  tenure  rested  on  the  will  of  his  Roman 
masters.  By  birth  an  Idumaean,  by  policy  and  predilection 
an  adherent  and  imitator  of  Rome,  ne  seemed  to  many  of  his 
subjects  little  better  than  a  heathen  conqueror ;  and  his  cruel- 
ties to  the  Asmonaeen  house,  which  was  still  held  in  reverence, 
roused  a  deep  sense  of  indignation.  He  signalized  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne  by  offerings  to  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and 
surrounded  his  person  with  foreign  mercenaries,  some  of 
'whom  had  been  formerly  in  the  service  of  Cleopatra.  His 
coiiis,  and  those  of  his  successors,  bore  only  Greek  legends, 
and  he  introduced  heathen  games  within  the  waUs  of  Jerusa* 
lem.  He  resolved  at  once  to  show  the  malcontents  that  they 
had  a  master.  Massacre  and  confiscation  were  dealt  out  to 
the  Asmonajan  party.  Foiiy-five  of  the  chief  adherents  of 
Antigoniis  were  put  to  death,  with  the  whole  Sanhedrim, 
except  the  rabbis  Sameas  and  Pollio,"  who  had  counseled  the 
surrender  of  Jerusalem  during  the  siege.  Their  spoils 
enabled  Herod  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  his  patron  Antony. 
The  whole  period  of  Herod's  reign  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
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'  Notes  and  Jlhstrations  (A).  bat  this  is  a  title  of  rojalty,  not  the 

^  Seo  Acts  xxiii.  2  fol.  nppellation  of  the  man. 

*  Ewald  observes  that  Herod  is  not       *  The  Jewish  names  of  these  tt^o 

called  the  Great  in  any  contemporary  great  rabbis  were  Shemaiah  and  Ab- 

dorument.      There   are   inscriptions '  tnleon.     They  were  the  sons  of  pto8- 

whicli  stylo  him  **  the  Great  Kinp,"  '  e!yteg. 
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repetition  of  that  of  the  Maccabees  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
True,  Herod  was  more  politic  and  more  prudent,  and  also 
probably  had  more  sympathy  with  the  Jewish  character,  than 
Antiochus.  But  the  spirit  of  stem  resistance  to  innovation 
and  of  devotion  to  the  law  of  Jehovah  burned  no  less  fiercely 
in  the  breasts  of  the  people  than  it  had  done  before ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  remark  how  every  attempt  on  Herod's  part  to 
introduce  foreign  customs  was  met  by  outbreaks,  and  how 
futile  were  all  the  benefits  which  he  conferred  both  on  the 
temporal  and  ecclesiastical  welfare  of  the  p^ple  when  these 
obnoxious  intrusions  were  in  question.  Whatever  his  ulti- 
mate designs  might  be,  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  annul  the 
great  institutions  of  rdigion ;  nor,  as  a  stranger  of  the  hated 
race  of  Esau,  did  he.  venture  to  assume  the  robes  of  Aaron. 
He  brought  an  obscure  priest  from  Babylon,  named  Ananel, 
to  fill  the  office  of  high-priest,  which  had  been  vacant  since 
the  mutilation  of  Hyrcanus.  But  this  insult  to  the  surviving 
members  of  the  Asmons^m  house  found  an  able  and  unscrupu- 
lous opponent.  This  was  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyr- 
omius,  widow  of  Alexander  the  elder  son  of  Aristobulus,  and 
mother  of  Herod's  wife  Marianme,  and  of  young  Aristobulus, 
whose  cl^ms  we  have  seen  Herod  himself  affecting  to  sup- 
port at  Home.  Her  adroit  appeals  to  Cleopatra,  and  her 
unscrupulous  intrigues  to  win  over  Antony,  alarmed  Herod, 
who,  always  ready  to  trim  his  policy  by  necessity,  conferred 
the  high-priesthood  on  Aristobulus.  I3ut  the  people's  ap- 
plause, when  they  saw  the  graceful  youth  of  sixteen,  the  last 
8cion  of  the  Maccabees,  perrorm  his  office  with  a  dignity  be- 
coming his  descent,  sealed  the  doom  which  had  doubtless  al- 
ready been  resolved  on.  At  a  feast  given  by  Alexandra  to 
Herod  near  Jericho,  Aristobulus  was  drowned  while  bathing 
in  a  tank,  as  if  accidentally,  by  the  rough  play  of  his  comrades, 
who  were  instigated  by  Herod.  Ananel  was  then  reappointed 
to  the  priesthood. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  king  honored  his  victinl  with  a 
splendid  funeraL  The  people  were  not  deceived  by  his  pre- 
tended grief;  and  Alexandra  i^in  appealed  to  Cleopatra. 
Herod  was  sunmioned  to  Antony  at  Laodicea.  He  resolved 
to  face  the  danger ;  but,  the  husband's  jealousy  being  perhaps 
mixed  with  the  desire  for  a  sweet  revenge  on  Alexandra  in  tne 
tleath  of  her  remaining  child,  he  left  orders  with  his  brother 
Joseph  to  dispatch  Mariamne  on  the  first  news  of  his  own 
death.  Herod's  gifts  and  personal  influence  with  Antony 
tiiumphed  even  over  the  enmity  of  Cleopatra ;  but  the  visit 
had  mtal  consequences.     Ilorod  returned,  with  Ccelesyria 
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added  to  his  dominions,  to  have  his  mind  poisoned  against 
his  wife  by  the  jealousy  of  his  sister  Salome.  His  fondness 
for  Marianme,  however,  prevailed  over  suspicion,  till  her  own 
remonstrance  with  him  for  the  cruel  sentence,"  which  Joseph 
had  betrayed  to  her,  seemed  to  prove  the  familiarity  alleged  by 
Salome.  But  her  charms  had  not  yet  lost  their  power,  and  his 
rage  was  satiated  by  the  execution  of  Joseph  and  the  impris- 
onment of  Alexandra.  A  new  danger  followed,  in  the  shape 
of  a  visit  of  Cleopatra  to  Jerusalem,  on  her  return  with  Antony 
from  his  Parthian  expedition;  but  Herod,  after  saving  his 
kingdom  from  her  cupidity,  had  the  rarer  skill  to  preserve 
himself  from  her  fascinations.  He  is  even  said  to  have  con- 
templated her  murder,  as  the  best  service  he  could  do  at  once 
to  Antony  and  himself,  and  to  have  afterward  taken  credit 
with  Augustus  for  such  a  proof  of  friendship  to  his  patron. 

In  the  spring  of  31,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  Judaea 
was  visited  by  an  earthquake,  the  effects  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  indeed  tremendous:  10,000,^  or,  according  to 
another  account,"  20,000  persons  were  killed  by  the  fall  of 
buildings,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  cattle.  The  panic  at 
Jerusalem  was  very  severe;  but  it  was  calmed  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Herod,  then  departing  to  a  campaign  on  the  east 
of  Jordan  for  the  interests  of  Cleopatra,  against  Malchns, 
king  of  Arabia.  This  campaign,  in  which  Herod  won  a  dear- 
bought  victory,  kept  him,  wheSier  by  good  fortune  or  design, 
from  following  Antony  to  Actium.  He  went  to  meet  the 
conqueror  at  Rhodes,  having  first  put  an  end  to  all  rivalry 
from  the  Asmonsean  house  by  the  execution  of  the  aged  Hyr- 
canus  on  a  charge  of  treason  (b.c.  30).  He  intrusted  itie 
government  to  his  brother  Pheroras,  and  provided  for  the 
safety  of  his  family  in  the  fortress  of  Massada.  Mariamne 
and  her  mother  were  placed  in  Alexandrion,  under  the  caro 
of  his  steward  Joseph  and  an  Itursean  named  SoCmus,  with 
the  same  secret  instructions  as  before.  Herod  had  not  mis- 
calculated his  personal  influence  over  the  young  Octavian. 
Instead  of  apologizing  for  his  faithful  adherence  to  Antony, 
he  urged  it  as  a  proof  of  the  constancy  which  the  conqueror 
might  expect.  He  returned  to  Judaea,  invested  anew  with  the 
fUadem,  and  honored  with  marks  of  personal  favor.  He 
shortly  after  met  Octavian  on  his  wav  to  Egypt  at  Ptolem^s, 
and  secured  his  favor  by  a  magmficent  entertainment,  by 
providing  for  all  the  wants  of  the  Roman  army,  and  by  a 
present  of  800  talents. 

'AntXY.5,%2.  «B.j:i.  19,§8. 
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§  2.  When  the  tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  was  con- 
summated, and  Egypt  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  OctavN 
an  restored  to  Herod  those  parts  of  Palestine  which  Antony 
had  presented  to  Cleopatra,  as  well  as  the  fortresses  and 
maritime  towns,  which  had  long  been  the  objects  of  dispute, 
as  Gadara,  Samaria,  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  the  Tower  of  Straton, 
soon  to  become  the  princely  city  of  Cassarea.  Herod  was 
now  master  of  a  kingdom  which  included  all  the  land  origir 
nally  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes,  together  with  Idumsea. 
Exclusive  of  the  latter  country,  the  whole  was  divided  into 
four  districts,  a  clear  conception  of  which  is  needful  for  under- 
standing the  topography  of  our  Lord's  ministry :— i.  Jud-ea  ; 
cictending  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  the  southern  desert 
to  a  line  drawn  from  Joppa,  not  far  different  from  the  32d 
parallel  of  latitude,  ii.  Sahabia;  whose  N.  boundary  ran 
along  the  hiUs  S.  of  the  plain  of  Esdra^lon,  meeting  the  sea  S. 
of  Dora.  iii.  Galilee,  Lower  and  Upper ;  extending  north- 
ward as  far  as  the  parallel  of  Mount  Hennon ;  but  shut  out 
from  the  sea  by  the  narrow  strip  of  Phoenice,  which  reached 
S.  of  Carmel  and  even  of  Dora.  iv.  Per^a,'  the  name  of 
the  whole  region  E.  of  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  as  far  S.  as 
the  Amon,  which  was  again  subdivided  into — (1)  Perasa,  in 
the  narrower  sense,  between  the  Amon  and  the  jabbok :  (2) 
Galaaditis,  the  old  land  of  Gilead,  partly  overlapping  tho 
former :  (3)  Balancea^  (4)  CkmlonUis,  and  {5)Itur(ea  or  Aic- 
ranUU^  embracing  together  tiie  ancient  country  of  Bashan: 
(6)  TrachonUis^  in  the  wild  rocky  desert  of  the  Hauran.  (7) 
AhUetiey  among  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Antilibanus,  lay 
beyond  the  proper  limits  of  the  country.  Lastly,  (8)  Decap- 
olis^  a  name  at  first  given  to  Ten  Cities  in  the  north,  which 
were  rebuilt  and  endowed  with  certain  privileges  at  the  time 
of  the  first  Roman  occupation  (b.c.  65),  became  the  designa- 
don  of  a  large  district  on  both  sides  the  lake  of  Galilee. 

§  3.  This  fair  kingdom  had  been  won  (we  have. seen  in 
what  way)  by  a  man  of  ability,  magnificence,  and  taste ;  but 
utterly  regardless  of  his  people's  most  cherished  feelings,  and 
insensible  to  the  high  destiny  of  the  "Holy  Nation,"  the 
"  peculiar  possession  of  Jehovah."  This  idea  has  been  for 
iK>me  time  so  steadily  fading,  that  the  sacred  name  has  almost 
di^ppearcd  from  our  pages;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the 
Idumasan  usurper  at  once  to  reunite  the  nation,  and  to  heathen- 
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ize  its  government,  and  so  to  prove  the  need,  while  smoothing 
the  way,  for  the  advent  of  the  Christ.  Meanwhile  H«-od'6 
prosperity  was  poisoned  by  anparaUeled  domestic  tragedies. 
Alexandra  and  Mariamne  had  again  won  fi'om  Soemus  the 
secret  of  Herod^s  fatal  orders,  and  this  time  the  wife's  indig- 
nation and  the  renewed  accusations  of  Salome  were  too  strong 
for  Herod's  fondness.  Convinced  at  length  that  guilty  love 
was  the  price  of  his  betrayed  secret,  Herod  doomed  Mari- 
amne  to  death ;  and  her  last  moments  were  insulted  by  the 
reproaches  with  which  her  mother  purchased  a  brief  respite 
for  herself.  The  proud  and  beautiful  queen  died  with  the 
courage  of  innocence,  leaving  Herod  the  victim  of  a  remorse 
which  never  ceased.  In  its  first  transports  he  retired  into 
solitude,  and  fell  dangerously  ill  Alexandra  now  thought  the 
time  was  come  to  consummate  her  intrigues  and  revenge ;  but 
her  plot  for  seizing  the  Tower  of  Bans  was  betrayed  to 
Herod,  and  she  was  led  to  the  fate  which  her  daughter  had  so 
lately  suffered.  Her  death  removed  Herod's  last  fears  from 
the  Asmonaeans ;  but  his  illness  seems  to  have  given  the  last 
permanent  tinge  of  morose  cruelty  to  his  stem  temper. 
Among  many  distinguished  victims  to  the  charge  of  an  As- 
monaean  conspiracy  was  Costabaras,  an  Idumsean,  the  former 
husband  of  Salome,  who  had  divorced  him  in  direct  violation 
of  the  law. 

§  4.  Herod's  public  administration  was  directed  to  the  in- 
crease of  his  own  royal  state,  and  the  gratification  of  his  im- 
perial master.  But  he  probably  acted  also  from  the  more 
subtle  policy  of  "  counterbalancing  by  a  strong  Grecian  party 
the  turbulent  and  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Jews."  The  Jews, 
who  had  so  nobly  resisted  the  attempt  to  persecute  them  into 
Hellenism,  were  now  invited  to  adopt  both  Greek  and  Roman 
customs.  The  holy  hill,  to  which  David  had  carried  up  the 
ark  of  God,  looked  down  upon  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre,  in 
which  Herod  held  games  in  honor  of  Augustus,  with  musical 
and  dramatic  contests,  horse  and  chariot  races,  and  the  bloody 
fights  of  gladiators  and  Mdld  beasts,  while  Jewish  athletes 
took  part  in  gymnastic  contests.  The  sullen  submission  of  the 
people  was  only  overtaxed  by  the  sight  of  the  trophies  hung 
round  the  theatre ;  but  when  Herod  had  them  opened  to  show 
that  they  contained  no  idols,  indignation  gave  way  to  ridicule. 
A  few,  however,  viewed  these  proceedings  with  far  sterner 
feelings.  Ten  zealots  bound  themselves  by  a  vow  to  kill 
Herod  in  the  theatre ;  but  they  were  discovered  and  put  to 
death,  enduring  the  most  cruel  torments  with  the  constancy 
of  the  Maccabsean  martyrs. 
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At  this  time  Herod  occupied  the  old  palace  of  the  Asino- 
nasans,  which  crowned  the  eastern  face  of  the  upper  city,  and 
stood  adjoining  the  Xystas  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  which 
f ormcid  the  cotnmanication  between  the  south  part  of  the 
Temple  and  the  upper  city."  This  palace  was  not  yet  so 
magnificent  as  he  afterward  made  it,  but  it  was  already  most 
richly  furnished."  Herod  had  now  also  completed  the  im- 
provements of  the  Baris — the  fortress  built  by  John  Hyrcanus 
on  the  foundations  of  Simon  Maccabseus — ^which  he  had 
enlarged  and  strengthened  at  great  expense,  and  named  Anto- 
nia — after  his  friend  Mark  Antony."  This  celebrated  for- 
tress f  oi*med  an  intimate  part  of  the  Temple,  as  reconstructed 
by  Herod.  It  stood  at  me  west  end  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple,  and  was  inaccessible  on  all  sides  but  that."  He  pro- 
vided a  refuge,  in  case  of  need^  from  the  hostility  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  two  fortresses  of  Gaba  in  Gralilee  and  Heshbon  in 
Peraea.  A  similar  feeling  was  displayed  in  his  restoration  of 
Samaria,  which  he  called  Sebaste,"  in  honor  of  Augustus,  and 
peopled  with  his  veteran  soldiers  mingled  with  descendants 
of  the  old  Samaritans.  But  his  greatest  undertaking  in  this 
sort  was  the  erection  of  a  new  maritime  city  on  the  site  of  the 
Tower  of  Straton.  An  exposed  anchorage  was  converted  into 
a  safe  harbor  by  a  mole  200  feet  wide,  constructed  of  im- 
mense stones  and  fortified  with  towers.  The  city,  magnifi- 
cently built  in  the  Graoco-Roman  style  of  architecture,  rose  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  from  the  quays  that  Imed  the 
harbor.  Among  its  public  buildings  were  a  theatre  and 
amphitheatre ;  and  in  its  centre  stood  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Augustus,  with  two  colossal  statues,  one  oi  Rome,  and  the 
other  of  the  Emperor,  in  whose  honor  the  city  was  called 
C^SARBA.  That  all  might  be  in  keeping,  it  was  peopled  chief- 
ly by  Greeks.  Its  erection  occupied  twelve  years.  Designed 
probably  for  Herod's  new  capital,  whenever  he  might  feel  it 
safe  to  throw  off  the  last  shred  of  Judaism,  it  became  before 
long  the  seat  of  Roman  government.  Meanwhile  its  mari- 
time position  brought  Judaea  into  closer  contact  thwi  ever 
with  the  Roman  world.     Its   ruins,  which   still   bear  the 

*■  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §  5 ;  comp.  had  been  at  least  seven  or  eight  renra 

XX.  8,  §  11,  and  B.  J,  ii.  16,  §  3.  in  progress. 

"  Joseph.  Ant,  xv.  9,  §  2.  *»  See  Notes  and  Illustrations  (B). 

"  The  name  was  probably  not  be-       '^  £</3a<rroc  was  the  Greek  transla- 

stowed  later  than  b.c.  34  or  33 — the  tion  of  the  Latin  Angustus^  and  was 

date  of  Herod's  closest  relations  with  nsed  throughont  the  East  as  the  title 

Antony ;  and  we  may  therefore  infer  of  the  Emperor, 
that  the  alterations  to  the  fortress 
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imperial  name,  Kaisarieh^  have  no  other  inhabitants  than 
wild  beasts,  serpents,  lizards,  and  scorpions.  Herod's  leaning 
to  the  religion  of  Rome  was  further  shown  by  his  erecting  a 
temple  of  white  marble,  dedicated  to  Augustus,  at  the  chief 
source  of  the  Jordan,  which  had  already  acquired  the  heathen 
name  of  Panium  (the  Cave  of  Pan),  Around  this  temple 
his  son  Philip  afterward  built  the  city  of  Ccesarea'Philippiy 
in  honor  of  Tiberius, 

Herod's  sons  by  Mariamne,  Aristobulus  and  Alexander,  were 
sent  to  be  educated  at  Rome ;  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of 
waiting  upon  Augustus,  whether  in  his  wars  or  his  peaceful 
progresses.  At  the  same  time  he  maintained  the  closest  friend- 
ship with  the  G^reat  minister  Agrippa,  so  that  "  Caesar  was 
said  to  assign  Herod  the  next  place  in  his  favor  to  Agrippa ; 
Agrippa  to  esteem  Herod  higher  than  any.  of  his  mends, 
except  Augustus."  This  intimacy  was  the  cause  of  the  in- 
troduction into  the  family  of  Herod's  son,  Aristobulus,  of 
the  name  of  Agrippa,  which  appears  in  the  Acts .  o/  the 
AposUea^^  He  courted  the  people  of  Greece  by  magnificent 
donations  to  the  temple  at  Olympia,  and  was  made  perpetual 

President  of  the  Olympic  games — a  strange  mutation  for  both 
ews  and  Greeks,  that  a  half-heathen  king  of  Judaaa  should 
be  the  recognized  head  of  the  Hellenic  race. 

Herod's  subjects  were  not  without  some  compensation  for 
all  these  insults  to  their  national  traditions.  True,  he  put 
down  every  show  of  opposition  with  relentless  severity.  His 
perpetual  fears  of  the  Pharisees  and  Essenes  prompted  him 
to  require  of  them  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  he  knew  how  to 
revenge  himself  for  their  obstinate  refusal.  His  espionage 
was  ^ways  vigilant,  and  many  murmurers  ^sappeared  for- 
ever in  the  prison  of  Hyrcania,  which  has  been  called  Herod's 
Bastile.  But  he  displayed  a  princely  liberality.  His  great 
works  enriched  the  mdustrious,  without  adding  to  the  bur- 
dens of  the  country;  and  the  taxes  were  diminished  by  a 
third. 

The  year  26 — the  next  after  the  attempt  on  Herod's  life  in 
the  theatre — was  one  of  great  misfortunes.  A  long  drought, 
followed  by  unproductive  seasons,  involved  Judaaa  in  famine, 
and  its  usual  consequence,  a  dreadful  pestilence.  Herod  took 
a  noble  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  politic  com*se.  He  sent 
to  Egypt  for  com,  sacrificing  for  the  purchase  the  costly 
decorations  of  his  palace  and  his  silver  and  gold  plate.  He 
was  thus  able  to  make  regular  distributions  of  com  jind  doth- 

*  See  the  Genealogical  Table. 
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ing,  on  an  enormous  scale^  for  the  present  necessities  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  to  supply  seed  for  the  next  year's  crop.** 
The  result  was  to  remove  to  a  great  degree  the  animosity 
occasioned  by  his  proceedings  in  the  previous  year. 

In  this  year  or  the  next  Herod  took  another  wife,  the 
daughter  of  an  obscure  priest  of  Jerusalem  named  Simon. 
Shortly  before  the  marriage  Simon  was  made  high-priest  in 
the  room  of  Joshua,  or  Jesus,  the  son  of  Phaneus,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  succeeded  Ananel,  and  was  now  deposed  to 
make  way  for  Herod's  future  father-in-law."  It  was  probably 
on  the  occasion  of  this  marriage  that  he  built  a  new  and  ex- 
tensive palace'*  immediately  adjoining  the  old  wall  at  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  upper  city,"  about  the  spot  now  oc» 
cupied  by  the  Latin  convent,  in  which,  as  memorials  of  his 
connection  with  CflBsar  and  Agrippa,  a  large  apartment,  su- 
perior in  size  to  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Temple^  was  named  after 
each.  This  palace  was  very. strongly  fortified:  it  communi- 
cated with  the  three  great  towers  on  the  wall  ereeted  shortly 
after,  and  it  became  the  citadel^  ^*-  special  fortress,"  as  Josephus 
calls  it,  of  the  upper  city.  A  road  led  to  it  from  the  northern 
gate  in  the  west  wall  of  the  Temple  enclosure. 

§  5.  But  his  great  claim  to  the  favor  of  the  Jews  was  that 
restoration  of  the  Temple^  the  design  of  which  he  announced 
to  the  people  assembled  at  the  Passover  (b.c.20  or  19^.  If 
we  may  believe  Josephus,  he  pulled  down  the  whole  edince  to 
its  foundations  and  laid  them  anew  on  an  enlarged  scale ;  but 
the  ruins  still  exhibit,  in  some  parts,  what  seem  to  be  the 
foundations  laid  by  Zerubbabel,  and  beneath  them  the  more 
massive  substructions  of  Solomon.  The  new  edifice  was  a 
stately  pile  of  Gneco-Roman  architecture,  built  in  white  mar- 
ble with  gilded  acroteria.  It  is  minutely  described  by  Jo- 
sephus, and  the  New  Testament  has  made  us  familiar  with 
the  pride  of  the  Jews  in  its  magnificence.**  A  different  feel- 
ing, however,  marked  the  commencement  of  the  work,  which 
met  with  some  opposition  from  the  fear  that  what  Herod  had 
begun  he  would  not  be  able  to  finish.  He  overcame  all  jeal- 
ousy by  engaging  not  to  pull  down  any  part  of  the  existing 
buildings  till  all  the  materials  for  the  new  edifice  were  collect- 
ed on  its  site.  Two  years  appear  to  have  been  occupied  in 
these  preparations,  among  which  Josephus  mentions  the  teach- 


"•  Joseph.  AnL  xv.  9,  §  2. 
"  Joseph.  AnU  xv.  9,  §  8. 
"  The  old  palace  of  the  AsmoneD- 
ans  continaed  to  he  known  as  "the 


rovnl  palace*'  (Joseph.  Ant,  xx.  8, 

"  Joseph.  B,  J.  T.  4,  §  4. 

**  See  JVb/e«  and  lUuttrationt  (B> 
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ing  some  of  the  priests  and  Levites  to  work  as  masons  and 
carpenters — and  tnen  the  work  began. 

TTie  holy  "house"  (vaoc),  including  the  Porch,  Sanctuary, 
and  Holy  of  Holies,  was  finished  iu  a  year  and  a  half  (b.c.  16). 
Its  completion,  on  the  anniversary  oi  Herod's  inauguration, 
was  celebrated  by  lavish  sacrifices  and  a  great  feast.  Yet 
even  this  splendid  work  was  not  likely  to  mislead  the  Jews  as 
to  the  real  spirit  of  the  king.  While  he  rebuilt  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  he  rebuilt  also  the  temple  at  Samaria,  and  made 
provision,  in  his  new  city  of  Caesarea,  for  the  celebration  of 
neathen  worship ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Temple  furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  of  de- 
stroying the  authentic  collection  of  genealogies  which  was  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  priestly  families.  Herod,  as 
appears  from  his  public  designs,  affect^  the  dignity  of  a 
second  Solomon,  but  he  joined  the  license  of  that  monarch  to 
his  magnificence ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  monument  which 
he  raised  over  the  royal  tombs  was  due  to  the  fear  which 
seized  him  after  a  sacrilegious  attempt  to  rob  them,  of  secret 
treasures. 

About  B.C.  9^-eight  years  from  the  commencement — ^the 
court  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple  were  finished,  and  the  bridge 
between  the  south  cloister  and  the  upper  city  (demolished  by 
Pompey^  was  doubtless  now  rebuilt  with  that  massive  mason- 
ly  of  which  some  remains  still  survive.'*  At  this  time  equally 
magnificent  works  were  being  carried  on  in  another  part  of 
the  city,  namely,  in  the  old  wall  at  the  north-west  corner,  con- 
tiguous to  the  palace,  where  three  towers  of  great  size  and 
magnificence  were  erected  on  the  wall,  and  one  as  an  outwork 
at  a  small  distance  to  the  north.  The  latter  was  called  Pse- 
phinus,  the  three  former  were  Hippicus,  after  one  of  his 
friends — Phasa^lus,  after  his  brother — ^and  Mariamne,  after 
his  queen.'*  Phasaelus  appears  to  have  been  erected  first  of  the 
three,'*  though  it  can  not  have  been  begun  at  the  time  of 
Phasa^Ps  death,  as  that  took  place  some  years  before  Jerusa- 
lem came  into  Herod's  hands.  The  Temple  continued  after- 
ward to  receive  fresh  additions,  besides  the  repairs  of  injuries 
done  in  frequent  tumults,  so  that,  when  it  was  visited  by  our 
Lord  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  (a.d.  27),  it  was  said 
that  the  building  had  occupied  the  inter\'ening  forty  years. 
Nor  did  it  cease  then ;  for  Josephus  places  its  completion  by 
Herod  Agrippa  II.  about  a.d.  65,  only  five  years  before  its 
final  destruction ;  an  act  in  which  its  finisher,  and  the  great- 

"  For  their  poHitionH  iico  the  plan.  "  Joseph.  Ant,  xvii.  10,  $  2. 
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grandson  of  its  founder,. was  the  ally,  of  the  Romans,  a.d.  70. 
The  great  Agrippa,  though  a  heathen,  is  connected  with  the 
Temple  in  another  way.  When  on  a  visit  to  Herod,  he  pro- 
pitiated the  Jews  by  ottering  a  hecatomb  of  oxen,  and  feasted 
ail  the  people,  Herod  having  joined  in  his  heathen  sacrifices 
at  CsBsarea.  During  this  period,  in  fact,  Herod  was  drawing 
closer  to  his  patron.  In  the  beginning  of  b.€.  14  he  joined 
Agrippa  in  the  Euxine  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  his  services 
were  rewarded  by  the  addition  of  the  territory  to  the  east  of 
the  lake  of  Grennesareth,  where  Herod  hunted  the  robbers  of 
Trachonitis  out  of  their  mountain  caves  with  wonderful  vigor 
and  relentless  cruelty.  Part  of  this  region  was  formed  into 
a  tetrarchy  for  his  brother  Pheroras.  He  also  procured  from 
Agrippa  the  restoration  of  privileges  and  immunities  to  the 
Jews  of  the  ^^  Dispersion."  On  his  return,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  he  addressed  the  people  assembled  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  remitted  them  a  fom*th  of  the  an- 
nual tax. 

§  6.  The  eye  turned  from  all  this  splendor  to  Herod's  do- 
mestic life  meets  one  of  the  most  appalling  spectacles  in  the 
pages  of  history.  The  source  of  all  his  cruelties  is  to  be  found 
in  his  usurpation.  His  jealousy  was  excited  by  the'Asmo- 
iisean  blood  which  flowed  in  the  veins  of  his  own  sons  by  his 
marriage  with  Mariamne ;  and  his  conscience,  ever  reproach- 
ing him  with  her  murder,  prompted  him  to  suspect  her  aven- 
gers in  her  children.  Those  who  had  urged  him  on  to  the 
condemnation  of  Marianme  had  better  reason  for  the  like 
fears  on  their  own  account.  So  when  Herod  brought  back 
Aristobulus  and  Alexander  from  their  three  years'  residence 
at  Rome,"  their  destruction  was  already  half-prepared.  Their 
fate  was  sealed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  who  hailed  in 
their  graceful  persons  and  popular  manners  the  true  scions  of 
the  Asmonsean  house.  Herod,  who  never  displayed  that  mo- 
rose depravity  which  loves  wickedness  for  its  own  sake,  treat- 
ed the  youths  at  first  like  a  father.  He  married  Alexander 
t6  Glaphyra,  the  daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
and  Aristobulus  to  his  cousin  Berenice,  the  daughter  of 
Salome.  Even  this  union  did  not  appease  Salome's  jealous 
ambition.  With  the  aid  of  Herod's  brotJier,  Pheroras,  she 
so  far  wrought  on  his  fears  as  to  induce  him  to  send  for  An- 
TiPATER,  his  eldest  son  by  Doris,  whom  he  had  divorced  to 


"  This  joamey  to  Rome  took  place 
immediatclj  after  the  feast  of  the  first 
Inangaration    of  the  Temple,   and 


Herod  appears  to  have  returned  to 
Jerusalem  with  the  yonng  princes  in 
the  following  spring  (n.c.  15). 
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marry  Mariamne.  Antipater  proved  a  deadly  and  nnscrupa* 
lous  enemy  to  his  brothers,  who  were  at  length  carried  by 
Herod  before  the  tribmial  of  Augustus  at  Aquileia  (b.c.  13). 
Herod  was  accompanied  by  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  the  inti- 
mate friend  both  of  Augustus  and  himself,  whose  eloquence 
was  so  often  of  service  to  the  Herodian  family.  This  dis- 
tinguished rhetorician,  a  native  of  Damascus,  and  the  son  of 
Antipater  and  Stratonice,  was  the  companion  of  Herod's 
studies,  and  his  mediator  with  Augustus  whenever  some 
cspeciaUv  flagrant  act  of  the  Jewish  king  stirred  the  emperor's 
indignation.  His  name  is  curiously  preserved  in  the  medi- 
eval appellation  of  the  palm-tree  {nicolai)^  a  present  of  the 
finest  fruit  of  which  was  made  to  him  by  Augustus  on  this 
occasion.  Nicolaus  wrote  lives  of  Augustus  and  of  himself, 
and  a  Universal  History.  The  emperor  effected  a  reconcilia- 
tion ;  but  still  Antipater  was  placed  before  the  sons  of  Ma- 
rianme  in  the  succession  to  the  throne ;  and,  being  sent  to 
Rome  in  the  train  of  Agrippa,  he  tried  in  all  his  letters  to  re- 
new Herod's  suspicions  against  them.  Herod's  return  from  a 
visit  to  Rome,  in  b.c.  11,  was  again  followed  by  an  address  to 
the  people  assembled  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  which  the 
announcement  of  Antipater  as  his  successor — a  prince  not  of 
the  Asmonsean  blood — ^was  recommended  by  new  exemptions. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  court  was  poisoned  with  dis- 
trust. False  accusers  shared  the  fate  of  the  accused;  slaves 
were  tortured  to  extract  evidence ;  and  at  last  Alexander  was 
tempted  to  a  most  improbable  confession.  A  fresh  trial  took 
place  at  Berytus  before  the  Roman  governors  of  Syria,  Satttr- 
ninus  and  Volumnius,  with  a  court  of  160  assessors,  by  a 
majority  of  whom  the  youths  were  condemned  unhcai'd,  and 
Herod's  claim  to  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them  was 
confirmed.  After  some  hesitation  he  caused  them  to  be 
strangled  at  Sebaste. 

In  or  about  the  year  7  occurred  the  affair  of  the  Golden 
Eagle,  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  theatre,  and,  like  that,  impor- 
tant, as  showing  how  strongly  the  Maccabaean  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  innovation,  on  the  Jewish  law  still  existed,  and  how 
vaia  were  any  concessions  in  other  directions,  in  the  presence 
of  such  innovations.  Herod  had  fixed  a  large  golden  eagle, 
the  symbol  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  which  Judaea  was  now  a 
province,  over  the  entrance  to  the  Sanctuary,  probably  at  the 
same  time  that  he  inscribed  the  name  of  Agrippa  on  the  gate.** 
As  a  breach  of  the  second  commandment — more  than  as  a 

••Joseph.  B.J.  i.  21,  §8. 
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badge  of  dependence — ^this  had  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
Jews,  and  especially  of  two  of  the  chief  rabbis,  who  instigated 
their  disciples  to  tear  it  down.  A  false  report  of  the  king's 
death  was  made  the  occasion  of  doing  this  in  open  day,  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  people.  Being  taken  be- 
fore Herod,  the  rabbis  defended  their  conduct  and  were  burn- 
ed alive.  The  high-priest  Matthias  was  deposed,  and  Joazar 
took  his  place. 

To  complete  the  series  of  his  domestic  tragedies,  Herod's 
favored  son,  Antipater,  conspired  against  his  life  with  his 
favorite  brother,  Fheroras.  The  wife  of  Pheroras  was  con- 
nected with  the  Pharisees,  7000  of  whom  had  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  she  was  accused  of  disseminating 
disloyal. prophecies.  Pheroras  f eU  into  disgrace;  but  in  his 
last  illness,  which  soon  followed,  Herod  treated  him  with  a 
kindness  which  moved  him  to  abandon  his  designs.  Upon  his 
death,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  Herod  instituted  an 
inquiry ;  the  whole  plot  was  revealed,  and  proved  by  the  con- 
fession of  his  wife.  Antipater,  who  had  gone  to  Rome  to 
avoid  suspicion,  was  returning  to  reap,  as  he  supposed,  the 
fruit  of  his  parricide,  when  he  was  seized  at  Sebaste,  brought 
to  trial  before  Herod  and  Varus,  the  Roman  governor  of 
Syria,  and  condemned  on  the  clearest  evidence. 

§  7.  While  his  doom  awaited  the  confirmation  of  Augustus, 
Herod  was  seized  with  a  most  painful  and  loathsome  disease. 
The  increasing  torments  of  his  ulcerated  body,  which  derived 
no  benefit  from  the  warm  baths  of  Callirhoe,  drove  him  to 
new  acts  of  frenzied  cruelty ;  but  we  may  well  doubt  whether 
the  fancy  of  what  he  might  have  felt  does  not  prevail  over 
sober  fact  in  the  statement,  that  he  ordered  the  representa- 
tives  of  the  chief  families  of  JudsBa  to  be  shut  up  in  the  hip^ 
podrome  at  Jericho,  and  to  be  put  to  death  as  soon  as  he  ex- 
pired, that  his  funeral  might  not  want  mourners. 

His  rage  and  terror  were  brought  to  a  climax  by  a  new  and 
strange  danger,  threatening  the  crown  which  had  cost  him  so 
much.  A  caravan,  headed  by  persons  of  great  distinction,'* 
arrived  at  Jerusalem,  making  the  ominous  inquiry,  "  Where  is 
he  that  is  bom  King  of  the  Jews  ?"  and  declaring  that  the 
star  of  his  Nativity  had  guided  them  from  the  distant  East. 
Herod  well  knew  the  significance  of  that  title.  His  agitation 
was  shared  by  all  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  though  doubtless 
from  widely  different  feelings.  Assembling  the  teachers  of 
the  law,  he  obtained  their  opinion,  on  the  authority  of  the 

*  Who  these  persons  were  will  bo  considered  in  the  next  book. 
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prophet  Micah,  that  Bethlehem  would  be  the  birthplace  of 
the  Messiah.  Secretly  calling  for  the  strangers,  and  having 
learned  from  them  the  precise  time  of  the  star's  appearance, 
he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem,  and  bade  them  return  to  inform 
him  when  they  had  f  omid  the  babe,  that  he  too  might  go  and 
worship  Him.  Having  in  vain  awaited  their  retam,  he  re- 
solved to  rid  himself  of  the  dreaded  rival  by  the  massacre  of 
all  the  babes  in  Bethlehem  and  its  district,  from  the  age  of 
two  years  old  and  under.  The  consummation  of  this  sen- 
tence, and  the  escape  of  Jesus,  belong  to  the  next  book  of  our 
history.  We  here  regard  the  transaction  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Herod's  life.  Vast  as  we  know  the  issues  at  stake  to 
have  been,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that,  amid  all  the 
horrors  of  Herod's  last  days,  the  murder  of  some  ten  x>r  twelve 
children  in  a  small  country  town**  escaped  the  notice  of  tiie 
Jews  at  the  time,  and  of  their  historian  afterward. 

They  soon  had  horrors  enough  in  their  very  midst.  The 
embassy  returned  from  Rome,  with  the  consent  of  Augustus 
to  Herod's  dealing  as  he  pleased  with  his  guilty  son,  though 
the  milder  alternative  of  banishment  was  suggested.  About 
the  saihe  time,  Herod  att^npted  suicide  in  a  paroxysm  of 
agony.  The  rumor  of  his  death  spread  through  the  palace. 
Antipater  tried  to  bribe  his  jailer,  who  reported  the  offer  to 
Herod,  and  the  tyrant's  dying  breath  gave  the  order  for  his 
son's  execution.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  connection  with 
the  fate  of  Antipater,  perhaps  as  the  expression  of  his  own 
disgust  in  yieldmg  to  the  king's  importunity,  that  Augustus 
uttered  the  celebrated  sarcasm,  "  It  is  better  to  be  Herod's 
hog  than  his  son :" — ^for  his  religion  forbade  bis  slaughtering 
the  former.  But,  if  we  look  more  closely  into  the  form  in 
which  the  story  is  preserved,  we  shall  find  that,  amid  an  ac- 
cidental confusion,  it  supplies  an  incidental  proof  that  the 
massacre  of  Bethlehem  was  known  at  Rome."  After  using 
his  last  remnant  of  strength  to  give  final  directions  about  his 
will,  he  expired  five  days  after  the  death  of  Antipater,  shortly  • 
before  the  Passover,  b.c.  4.     He  had  just  entered  on  the 


*  Sach  18  the  resnit  of  a  sober  cal- 
ciilntion,  founded  on  oar  knowledge 
of  Bethlehem.  The  accarato  sim- 
plicity of  St.  Matthew  (ii.  18-18)  may 
be  contrasted  with  the  vnjjae  state- 
ments of  the  fathers  that  Herod  slew 
''all  the  children  in  Bethlehem" 
(Justin  and  Oripen),  and  with  the 
exofrf^crated  impi*es8ions  made  on  us 
by  the  painters. 


*^  According  to  the  anecdote  pn^ 
served  by  Macrobius  (cir.  a.d.  410) 
— **  Augustus,  qnum  andisset,  inter 
fvwros  quo8  in  Syria  Ilerodes,  Rex 
Judaionim,  intra  bimatum  jussit  inters 
fid,  fiUum  quoqvs  ejus  oceisum^  air, 
'Melius  est  Hcrodis  porcum  esse, 
quam  (ilium.*  ** 
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thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  dating  from  the  edict  which 
gave  him  the  kmgdom,  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  his  actual  pos- 
session of  the.  throne,  dating  from  the  death  of  Antigonus.'" 

§  8.  Enough  has  appeared  of  Herod's  abilities  and  vices  in 
this  sunmiary  of  his  reign.  It  is,  perhaps,,  difficult  to  see  in 
his  character  any  of  the  true  elements  of  greatness.  Some 
have  even  supposed  that  the  title — the  great — ^is  a  mistransla- 
tion for  the  elder;  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  he  seems  to 
have  possessed  the  good  qualities  of  our  own  Henry  Vlll., 
with  his  vices.  He  maintained  peace  at  home,  during  a  long 
reign,  by  tlie  vigor  and  timely  generosity  of  his  administra- 
tion. Abroad  he  conciliated  the  good-wUl  of  the  Romans 
nnder  circumstances  of  unusual  difficulty.  His  ostentatious 
display,  and  even  his  arbitrary  tyranny,  was  calculated  to  in- 
spire Orientals  with  awe.  Bold  and  yet  prudent,  oppressive 
and  yet  profuse,  he  had  many  of  the  characteristics  which 
make  a  popular  hero ;  and  the  title  which  may  have  been  first 
given  in  admiration  of  successful  despotism  now  serves  to 
bring  out  in  clearer  contrast  the  terrible  price  at  which  the 
success  was  purchased. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  upon  his  relation  to  the  whole 
course  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  As 
a  usurper  of  an  alien  race,  and  that  the  hated  race  of  Edom, 
and  the  destroyer  of  the  Asmonsean  house  and  kingdom,  he 
cleared  the  ground  of  all  who  might  have  lawfully  competed 
with  Christ  for  the  throne  of  David ;  while  his  power  united 
ehe  Holy  Land,  in  preparation  for  the  advent  of  its  predicted 
King.  Nor  was  even  his  personal  character  without  its  bear- 
ing on  the  coming  of  the  Christ.  No  government,  except  per- 
haps one  that  maintains  its  power  over  an  enslaved  but  noble 
people  by  brute  force,  is  much  worse  in  its  moral  character 
than  the  people  who  submit  to  it ;  and  Herod  is  in  some  sense 
the  representative  of  the  deep  moral  degradation  of  the  Jews. 
The  religious  puritanism,  which  the  bitter  lesson  of  the  Cap- 
tivity had  impressed  on  the  Jewish  Church,  was  still  main- 
tained, though  only  in  outward  form,  by  the  Pharisees ;  and 
a  remnant  of  its  living  spirit  was  preserved  amid  the  fanat- 
icism of  the  Essenes;  but  the  more  than  half-heathen  pomp 
of  Herod  too  truly  represented  the  worldly  spirit  which  looked 
for  an  earthly  kingdom  as  its  highest  hope.  Nor  are  the 
family  fends,  which  stained  the  house  of  Herod  with  perpet 


*  There  is  now  no  doabt  that  the 
common  era  of  the  birth  of  our  Sav- 
ioor  18  wrong  by  fonr  ycnrs.  Christ 
was  bom  shortly  before  the  death  of. 


Herod,  and  we  know  that  the  latte? 
died  four  years  before  the  Christian 
era. 
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ual  blood,  without  their  deep  significance.  The  palace  gave 
the  worst  example,  but  still  only  an  example,  of  that  dissolu- 
tion of  the  bonds  of  nature,  which  the  prophej,  Malachi  had 
marked  as  a  sign  of  His  coming,  who  alone  could  restore 
peace.  The  time  was  evidently  at  hand,  when  "Elijah  the 
prophet  should  be  sent  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and 
dreadful  day  of  the  Lord :  to  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children^  and  t/te  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers^ 
lest  He  should  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse."  *• 

And,  before  Herod's  reign  had  closed,  both  that  Prophet 
and  the  Christ  himself  had  been  bom.  Their  entrance  into 
the  world  forms  the  subject  now  before  us;  but  we  shall  be 
the  better  prepared  to  enter  on  the  history  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  by  first  taking  a  summaiy  view  of  the  princes  of 
Herod's  house,  who  ruled  in  different  parts  of  Palestine,  with 
different  degrees  of  power,  and  of  the  Roman  dominion  in 
the  country,  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  fact,  the 
history  divides  itself,  at  Herod's  death,  into  two  portions 
which  intersect  almost  without  mingling ;  that  of  Christ  and 
his  Church,  and  that  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation.  The  latter  be- 
longs rather  to  the  history  of  the  Old  Covenant  than  of  the 
New.  It  is  the  story  of  the  last  expiring  effort  of  a  noble  but 
corrupted  and  mistaken  people,  to  defend  their  supposed 
rights  against  the  earthly  masters  to  whose  yoke  they  had  al- 
ready bowed,  and  against  the  spiritual  Lord  whom  they  re- 
sisted because  they  knew  him  not.  Perhaps  the  devout  stu- 
dent of  the  spiritual  conflict  is  too  often  at  a  disadv^itage  for 
want  of  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  external  relations  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  This  distinction  is  thus  insisted  on  by  the 
eloquent  historian  of  the  Jews: — ^**The  history  of  the  Jews, 
after  the  death  of  Herod  (not  rightly  named  the  Great)  and 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  separates  itself  into  two  streams :  one  nar- 
row at  first,  and  hardly  to  be  traced  in  its  secret  windings  into 
the  world,  but  with  the  light  of  heaven  upon  it,  and  gradually 
widening  till  it  embraces  a  large  part  of  Asia,  part  of  Africa, 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  becomes  a  mighty  irresistible  river — 
a  river  with  many  branches — ^gladdening  and  fertilizing  man- 
kind, and  bearing  civilization,  as  well  as  holiness  and  happi- 
ness, in  its  course ; — ^the  other  at  first  as  expansive,  but  gradu- 
ally shrinking  into  obscurity,  lost  in  deep,  almost  impenetra- 
ble, ravines ;  sullen  apparently  and  lonely,  yet  not  without  its 
peculiar  majesty  in  its  continuous,  inexhaustible,  irrepressible 
flow,  and  not  without  its  own  peculiar  influence  as  an  under- 
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current  on  the  general  life  and  progress  of  mankind ;  .  .  .  too 
often  attempt^  to  be  crueUy  dried  up  by  violent  means,  or 
turned  into  blood,  yet  still  emerging  when  seeming  almost 
lost,  and  flowing  on,  as  it  still  flows,  and  seems  destined  to 
flow.  Though  tho  Jewish  and  Christian  history  have  much 
in  conmion,  they  may  be  kept  almost  entirely  distinct."  This 
remark  applies  especially  to  what  remains  to  be  told  of  the 
house  of  Herod. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.)    THE  HERODIANS. 

In  the  acconnt  which  is  given  by 
St.  Matthew  (xxii.  15  ff.)  and  St. 
Mark  (xii.  18  ff.)  of  the  last  efforts 
made  by  different  sections  of  the 
Jews  to  obtain  from  oar  Lord  him- 
self the  materials  for  his  accusation, 
a  party  under  the  nam.e  ofllerodians 
is  represented  as  acting  in  concert 
with  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  xxii.  16; 
Mark  xii.  13).  St.  Mark  mentions 
the  combination  of  the  two  parties 
for  a  similar  object  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod (Maik  iii.  6),  and  in  another 
place  (viii.  15 ;  cf.  Lake  xii.  1)  he 
preserves  a  saying  of  onr  Lord,  in 
which  Vthe  leaven  of  Herod"  is 
placed  in  close  connection  with  **  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees.'*  In  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Lake,  on  the  other 
hand^  the  Herodians  are  not  brought 
forward  at  all  by  name. 

These  very  scanty  notices  of  the 
Evangelists  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Herodians  are  not  compensated  by 
other  testimonies ;  yet  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  fix  their  characteristics  by  a 
reference  to  the  condition  of  Jewish 
feeling  in  the  Apostolic  age.  There 
were  probably  many  who  saw  in  the 
power  of  the  Herodian  family  tho 
pledge  of  the  preservation  of  their 


national  existence  in  the  face  of  Ro- 
man ambition.  In  proportion  as 
they  regarded  the  independent  na- 
tionality of  the  Jewish  people  as  the 
first  condition  of  tho  fulfillment  of 
its  future .  destiny,  they  would  bo 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  dominion 
jof  men  who  were  themselves  of  for- 
eign descent,  and  not  rigid  in  the 
observance  of  this  Mosaic  ritual. 
Two  distinct  classes  might  thus 
unite  in  supporting  what  was  a  do- 
mestic tyranny  as  contrasted  with 
absolute  dependence  on  Rome,  those 
who  saw  in  the  Herods  a  protection 
against .  direct  heathen  rule,  which 
was  the  one  object  of  their  fear,  and 
those  who  were  inclined  to  look  with 
satisfaction  upon  such  a  compromise 
between  the  ancient  faith  and  hea- 
then civilization,  as  Herod  the  Great 
and  his  successors  had  endeavored 
to  realize,  as  the  true  and  highest 
consntaimation  of  Jewish  hopes.  On 
the  one  side  the  Herodians — parti- 
sans of  Herod  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term  —  were  thus  brought  into 
union  with  the  Pharisees,  on  tho 
other,  with  the  Sadducees.  Yet 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  endeavored  to  form  any  very 
systematic  harmony  of  the  confiict- 
ing  doctrines  of  the  two  sects,  but 
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rather  tlio  conflicting  doctrines  them- 
selves were  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground bj  what  appeared  to  be  a 
paramonnt  political  necessity.  Soch 
coalitions  hare  been  frequent  in 
every  age ;  and  the  rarity  of  the  al- 
lusions to  the  Herodians,  as  a  mark- 
ed body,  seems  to  show  that  this, 
like  similar  coalitions,  had  no  en- 
during influence  as  the  foundation  | 
of  a  party.  The  feelings  which  led 
to  the  coalition  remained,  but  they 
were  incapable  of  animating  the 
common  action  of  a  united  body  for 
any  length  of  time. 


(B.)    TEMPLE  OF  HEROD. 
{See  Plan,  p.  76.) 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  last  and 
greatest  of  the  Jewish  Temples  we 
are  indebted  almost  wholly  to  the 
works  of  Josephus,  with  a^  occasion- 
al hint  from  the  Talmud. 

The  Temple  or  Naos  itself  was  in 
dimensions  and  arrangement  very 
similar  to  that  of  Solomon,  or  rather 
that  of  Zembbabel — more  like  the 
latter ;  but  this  was  surrounded  by 
an  inner  enclosnro  of  great  strength 
and  magnificence,  measuring  as  near- 
ly as  can  be  made  out  180  cubits  by 
240,  and  adorned  by  porches  and  ten 
gate-ways  of  great  magnificence;  and 
beyond  this  again  was  an  outer  en- 
closure measuring  externally  400  cu- 
bits each  way,  which  was  adorned 
Vith  porticoes  of  greater  splendor 
than  any  we  know  of  as 'attached  to 
any  temple  of  the  ancient  world :  all 
showing  how  strongly  Roman  influ- 
ence was  at  work  in  enveloping  with 
heathen  magnificence  the  simple  tem- 
plar arrangements  of  a  Semitic  peo- 
ple, which,  however,  remained  near- 
ly unchanged  amid  all  this  external 
incrustation. 

The  Temple  was  certainly  situ- 
ated in  the  S.W.  angle  6f  the  area 
now  known  as  the  Haram  area  at 


Jerusalem,  and  its  dimensions  were 
what  Josephus  states  them  to  be — 
400  cubits,  or  one  stadium,  each 
way.* 

At  the  time  when  Herod  rebuilt 
it,  he  enclosed  a  space  *' twice  as 
large  "  as  that  before  occupied  by  the 
Temple  and  its  courts,  an  expression 
that  probably  must  not  bo  Uketi  too 
literally,  at  least  if  we  are  to  depend 
on  the  measurements  of  Hecatsns. 
According  to  tlfem,  the  whole  area 
of  Herod*s  Temple  was  between  four 
and  five  times  greater  than  that 
which  preceded  it.  What  Herod  did 
apparently  was  to  take  in  the  whole 
space  between  the  Temple  and  the 
city  wall  on  its  eastern  side,  and  to 
add  a  considerable  space  on  the  north 
and  south,  to  support  the  porticoes 
which  he  added  there. 

As  the  Temple  terrace  thns  be- 
came the  principal  defense  of  ilic 
city  on  the  east  side,  there  jrero  no 
gates  of  openings  in  that  direction, 
and  being  situated  on  a  sort  of 
rocky  brow -^  as  evidenced  from  its 
appearance  in  the  vaults  that  boand 
it  on  this  side — it  was  at  all  later 
times  considered  nnattackable  from 
the  eastward.  The  north  side,  too, 
where  not  covered  by  the  fortress 
Antonio,  became  pert  of  the  defenses 
of  the  city,  and  was  likewise  without 
external  gates.  On  the  south  side, 
which  was  enclosed  by  the  ^all  of 
Ophel,  there  were  donble  gates  near- 
ly in  the  centre.  These  gates  still 
exist  at  a  distance  of  about  865  feet 
from  the  south-western  angle,  and 
are  perhaps  the  only  architectural 
features  of  the  Temple  of  Herod 
which  remain  in  situ.  This  entrance 
consists  of  a  double  archway  of  Cy- 
clopean architecture  on  the  level  of 
the  ground,  opening  into  a  Square 
vestibule  measuring  40  feet  each  way. 
From  this  a  double  tunnel,  nearly 

*  Comn.  O.  7*.  nUi.  ch.  xxiL  9  5,  «te;,  utd 
eh.  xxviL  Notes  and  111.  (A>i  coDoeralng  tb* 
Temples  of  Solomon  and  ZerubbabeL 
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200  feot  in  length,  leada  to  a  flight 
of  steps  which  rise  to  the  snrface  in 
the  conrt  of  the  Temple,  exactly  at 
that  gatQoway  of  the  inner  Temple 
which  led  U>  the  altar,  and  is  tlie  one 
of  the  four  gate-ways  on  this  side  by 
which  any  one  arriving  from  Ophel 
wonid  natnrally  wish  to  enter  the 
inner  enclosure.  We  learn  from  the 
Talmud  that  the  gate  of  the  inner 
Temple  to  which  this  passage  led 
wns  called  the  ''Water  Gate;"  and 
it  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  identi- 
fy a  spot  so  prominent  in  the  de- 
scription of  Nehemiah  (xii.  37^. 
Toward  the  west  there  were  four 
gate-ways  to  the  external  enclosure 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  positions  of 
three  of  these  can  still  be  traced  with 
certainty.  The  first  or  most  southern 
led  over  the  bridge,  the  remains  of 
which  were  identified  by  Dr.  ISobin- 
son  (of  which  a  view  is  given  at  the 
head  of  the  next  chapter),  and  join- 
ed the  Stoa  Basilica  of  the  Temple 
with  the  royal  palace.  The  second 
wns  that  discovered  by  Dr.  Barclay, 
270  feet  from  the  S.W.  angle,  at  a 
level  of  17  feet  below  that  of  the 
southern  gates  just  described.  The 
site  of  the  third  is  so  completely  cov- 
ered by  the  buildings  of  the  Meckm^ 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  seen,  bat 
it  will  be  found  between  200  and 
250  feet  from  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the 
Temple  area;  for,  owing  to  the 
greater  width  of  the  southern  porti- 
co beyond  that  on  the  northern,  the 
Templa  itself  was  not  in  the  centre 
of  its  enclosure,  but  situated  more 
toward  the  north.  The  fourth  was 
that  which  led  over  the  causeway 
which  still  exists  at  a  distance  of 
COO  feet  from  the  south-western  an< 
gle. 

Cloisters, — ^The  most  magnificent 
part  of  the  Temple,  in  an  architect- 
ural point  of  view,  seems  certainly 
to  have  been  the  cloisters  which 
were  added  to  the  outer  court  when 
it    was    enlarged  by   Herod.     The 


cloisters  in  the  west,  north,  and  east 
sides  were  composed  of  double  rows 
of  Corinthian  columns,  25  cubits  or 
87  feet  6  inches  in  height,  with  flat 
roofs,  and  resting  against  the  outer 
wall  of  the  Temple.  These,  hower- 
er,  were  immeasurably  surpassed  in 
magnificence  by  the  royal  porch  or 
Stoa  Basilica,  which  overhung  tho 
southern  wall.  It  consisted  of  a 
nave  and  two  aisles,  that  toward  the 
Temple  being  open,  that  toward  tho 
country  closed  by  a  wall.  The 
breadth  of  the  centre  aisle  was  45 
feet  i  of  the  side  aisles  30  from  cen- 
tre to  centre  of  the  pillars;  their 
height  50  feet,  and  that  of  the  cen- 
tre aisle  100  feet.  Its  section  was 
thus  something  in  excess  of  that  of 
York  Cathedral,  while  its  total  length 
was  one  stadium  or  600  Greek  feet, 
or  100  feet  in  excess  of  York,  or  our 
lai^est  Gothic  cathedrals.  This  mag- 
nificent structure  was  supported  by 
162  Corinthian  columns. 

The  court  of  the  Temple  was  very 
nearly  a  square.  It  may  have  been 
exactly  so,  for  we  have  not  all  tho 
details  to  enable  us  to  feel  quite  cer- 
tain about  it.  The  Middoth  says  it 
was  187  cubits  £.  and  W.,  and  137 
N.  and  S.  To  the  eastward  of  this 
was  the  court  of  the  women.  The 
great  ornament  of  these  inner  courts 
seems  to  have  been  their  gate-ways, 
the  three  especially  on  the  north 
and  south  leading  to  the  Temple 
court.  These,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  wer6  of  great  height,  strongly 
fortified  and  ornamented  with  great 
elaboration.  But  the  wonder  of  all 
was  the  great  eastern  gate  leading 
from  the  court  of  the  women  to  the 
upper  court.  It  was  in  all  probabil- 
ity the  one  called  the  '*Bcaatifnl 
Gate  "  in  the  New  Testament. 

Immediately  within  this  gate-way 
stood  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings. 
Both  the  Altar  and  the  Temple  were 
enclosed  by  a  low  parapet  one  cubit 
in  height,  placed  so  as  to  keep  tho 
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people  TCpnnte  from  tlie  piieiU 
while  the  latter  were  peifonniDg 
their  fiiDctioni. 

Within  thii  lut  encloaoK,  toward 
the  wettimrd,  stood  the  Tbmplu  ii- 
•eir.  Ai  belbre  mcotioned,  ita  in- 
ternal dimeniioni  irere  the  same  u 
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those  of  the  Temple  of  SoIodiod. 
There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
the  Sanctuary  alwajs  stood  on  the 
identicallj  same  spot  in  which  it 
had  been  placed  bj  Solomon  a  thou- 
sand jeata  before  it  was  lebniit  bj 
Herod. 


O^Ud  or  nilir  In  TntUwla  of  ths  SoultwRi  Ealmui  of  Ucrgd'i  Ttapt*. 


EenuluorAreh  of  Bridge  or  the  Temple.    <E«a  r-Vi 


CHAPTER  V. 


£  1.  F.tmilr  and  tcstnmcnc  of  Ilarixt^ — ^Archclnus  nnd  Anlipiis — Coltidoni 
wilh  ihe  Komana  at  Jerusnlem— AiiRUitua  confirms  Horori'a  will.  §  2. 
ARCueLADS  ethoarch  of  Jndica — His  tyrannj  and  baaislimenl.  $3. 
Hbbod  Aktifa»  tetrarcli  of  Galilee — His  relniioiiB  to  Herodias  and 
John  tho  Baptist — War  wilh  Arclas — Joins  n-iih  I'ilate  in  condemning 
Clirisl — His  deposition  and  buniahmcnt.  §  4.  IlEiion  Philip  tclrarcb 
of  Northern  Pcrcca — Ths  citj  oF  Ctcsnrcn  Pliilippi,  §  6.  Ju<)ib>  tinder 
Komnn  rrocumtora  —  i.  8ABIND3  —  li.  CovovifSB,  under  Quirinas  (Cy- 
renias)  prefect  of  Syria— Census— Pullulian  of  the  Temple— iii.  Am- 
BiviuH  —  iv.  ANNina  EuFna  —  v.  Valeeids  Ghatch  — vi.  Pontius  Pi- 
UTUS — CaiHplias  high-priest— Pilate's  provocnlicna  and  outrnEes 
against  tlie  Jews — Pilate  and  Christ— His  recall  and  banishment — Vi- 
TKi.uuBprefectof  Syria'—Hii  bcnellta  to  tho  Jews — Death  ofTlBKBloR 
and  aeecssion  of  CALiiitrLA- Mabcbllus  procnrator  of  Jndaia — Tho 
Jews  persecute  the  Christians.  §  G.  FETRONins,  prefect  of  Syria,  or- 
dered to  erect  a  Btttlne  of  Calicula  in  the  Tomple  — The  emperor's 
claims  to  divine  worship  in  all  the  provinces,  rcsisled  by  tho  Jews — 
Tumnlts  at  Alexandria- The  Greeks  encooraRed  by  the  prefect  Fine- 
CDS — SnSerings  and  massacre  of  tho  Jens— Recall  of  Flaccna — Depu- 
tation 10  CallRalfl,  headed  by  Philo— Philo's  aceoant  of  (heir  extraor- 
dinary reception — Itesistanoe  in  Judasa — The  decree  suspended— Death 
of  Califpik.  5  7.  Herod  Agbifpa  I.  made  king  of  Judiea  by  CLATOicre 
—Imperial  edict  of  toleration  for  the  Jews — ABripptt's  Jewish  policy — 
Fortification  of  Jerusalem — Martyrdom  of  St.  Jnmcs — Power  and  mag- 
nificence  of  AgrippB.     §  8.  Judicn  ngnin  nnd;r  Roman  Prociiralora — 
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Herod  Aorippa  II.  tetrarch  of  Eastern  Palestine — His  character  and 
influence  with  the  Jews — Agrippa  and  Panl — His  splendid  buildings — 
His  sisters  Berenice  and  Drusilla — ^Takes  part  with  the  Romans  in  the 
Jewish  War— Betiremcnt  to  Rome  and  death.  §  9.  Roman  Procura- 
tors— Cuspnis  Fadus — Famine  in  Judsea — Panl  and  Barnabas  at  Je- 
rusalem— Vbktidius  Cumanus — ^Tumult  at  the  Passover — Felix — 
The  Sicarii  or  Assassins — Murder  of  the  high-priest — General  disorder 
— ^Felix  and  Paul — Tyranny  of  Felix — Massacre  at  Ciesarea,  a  chief 
cause  of  the  Jewish  War — Poecius  Festus — His  able  and  upright 
goyemment — Judgment  of  St.  Paul — Affair  of  Agrippa's  Wall — ^Al- 
BiNus  and  Ananus — Persecution  of  the  Cliristians,  and  death  of  St. 
James  the  Less — Anarchy  at  Jerusalem.  §  10.  Gessius  Florus,  the 
last  and  worst  of  the  procurators — Insurrection  at  Jerusalem — Inter- 
position of  Costius  Gallus  —  A/ediation  of  Agrippa — ^Renunciation  of 
allegiance  and  beginning  of  the  Jewish  War — ^Factions  in  Jerusalem — 
The  assassins  and  the  zealots.  §  11.  Siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Trrus — 
Burning  of  the  Temple,  and  destruction  of  the  city.  §  12.  Supple- 
mental narrative — Insurrections  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian — ^Foimda- 
tion  of  uE^  CapitoKna  x>n  the  site  of  Jerusalem — Julian's  attempt  to 
rebuild  ihe  Temple. 

§  1.  In  order  to  understand  fully  the  history  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  Apostles,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  reasons  stated  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  to  give  previously  a  brief 
account  of  the  secular  hbtory  of  the-  Jews  during  this  period, 

The  family  of  Herod  is  shown  in  the  genealogical  table 
(p.  75).  Of  his  ten  wives,  we  need  only  notice  the  offspring 
of  the  first  five,  (i.)  He  married  Doris  before  his  accession 
to  the  throne ;  and  her  only  son  Antipateb  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  last  victim  of  his  father's  dying  rage,  (ii.)  Abis- 
TOBULus,  his  eldest  son  by  MariamnCy  the  granddaughter  of 
Hyrcanus,  was  the  parent  of  a  large  family,  and  from  him 
were  descended  the  two  Agrippas,  the  first  of  whom  was  the 
"  EiNO  Hebod"  who  slew  James  and  imprisoned  Peter ;  *  the 
second,  the  "King  Agrippa"  before  whom  Paul  pleaded." 
(Ui.)  After  the  judicial  murder  of  Mariamne,  Herod  married 
another  Mariamne^  daughter  of  the  high-priest,  Simon :  her 
son  was  Hebod  Philip,  whose  marriage  with  his  niece 
Herodias,  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  followed  by  her  divorce 
of  him  to  marry  his  half-brother,  Herod  Antipas,  led  to  the 
martyrdom  of  John  the  Baptist.  He  is  often  confounded 
with  his  half-brother  Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Itursea.  (iv.) 
His  next  wife,  McdthacCy  a  Samaritan,  was  the  mother  of 
Hebod  Antipas  and  Abchelaus,  of  whom  we  have  presently 
to  speak,  (v.)  By  Cleopatra  he  had  two  sons,  the  younger 
of  whom  was  Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Itursea  and  the  adja- 
cent districts,  with  Trachonitis.     (vi-x.)  His  other  wives  and 

•  Acu  xii.  *  Acts  xxY. 
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their  children  are'  of  no  consequence  in  the  history.  These 
complicated  relations  will  be  made  clearer  by  the  following 
conspectus  of  the  chief  personages  with  whom  the  history 
is  concerned,  for  the  four  generations  of  the  family : 

•     '       A.  Hjbtob  tiibGbxat. 
ITives.  Sotm. 

caniu  II.                             8.  Alexander )  ™^  uio-wine. 

UU  Blariamne,  d.  of  Simon. .. .    4UKB0DPinupL lived  as  a  ^vate  penoo. 

m.  Herodiaa. 

ir.  Halthace,  a  Samaritan,....    S.  Hxbod  Amtipab Tetraich  of  Galilee. 

6.  ABOBBLATJ& KUmarch  of  Judaea. 

▼.Cleopatra 7.  Hkbod  Pmrop  H Tetrarch  of  Northern  POi 

m.  Salome,  d.  of  Ffall-  nea,  etc 
.  ip  I.  and  Uerodiae. 

R  Children  of  Arlskobnlof. 

1.  Hs«n>AoBiPPAl. Klng<tf  Jadiea. 

%  Hkbodias,  m. — 

(1)  Herod  Philip  T. 

(8)  Herod  Antipae. 

C.  Children  pf  IIsbod  Aosu>rA  L 

1.  UssnD  AowFPA  IL Tetrarch  of  N.  Peroa,  ete. 

(titular  king). 

?.  Bkrxniob. Named  in  Acta  xzT.  S8. 

t.  DBDSIU.A,  m.  to  FxLix Named  in  Acts  xzir.  84. 

During  his  last  illness,  Herod  made  a  will  in  favor  of  the 
sons  of  Malthace,  who  had  been  educated  at  Rome,  and  had 
been  at  first  excluded  from  the  inheritance  through  the  accu- 
sations of  Antipater.  It  was  this  unexpected  arrangement 
which  led  to  the  retreat  of  Joseph  to  Galilee'  on  his  return 
with  Mary  and  Jesus  from  Egypt.  The  elder  of  them,  Herod 
Antipas.  was  fii'st  named  by  Herod  his  successor ;  but  the  last 
change  m  the  king's  wiU  transferred  that  dignity  to  Arche- 
laus,  leaving  to  Antipas  the  government  of  Galilee  and  Peraea 
(in  the  narrower  sense),  with  the  title  of  tetrarch.  The  north- 
em  part  of  the  trans-Jordanic  country,  including  Ituraea, 
Gaulonitis,  and  Batansea,  with  Trachonitis,  were  made  a 
tetrarchy  for  Philip,  the  son  of  Cleopatra.  Lastly,  Herod's 
will  left  an  ample  provision  to  his  sister  Salome,  whose  in- 
trigues had  be^  so  fatal  to  his  family,  and  large  legacies  to 
Augustus  and  his  wife  Julia.  Herod  Philip,  the  son  of  the 
second  Mariamne,  was  excluded  from  all  benefit  of  his  father's 
will,  in  revenge  for  the  supposed  treason  of  his  mother;  as 
were  also  the  descendants  of  the  first  Mariamne. 

Pending  the  ratification  of  Herod's  will  by  Augustus, 
Archelaus   succeeded   to  his  father's  power.    The   Jewish 

'  Matt.  ii.  22. 
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princes  were  released  from  the  hippodrome,  and  the  funeral 
of  Herod  was  celebrated  with  great  splendor.  The  funeral 
is  thus  described  by  Dean  Milman : — "  The  lifeless  remains  of 
Herod  seemed  to  retain  his  characteristic  magnificence.  The 
body  was  borne  aloft  on  a  bier,  which  was  adorned  with  cost- 
ly precious  stones.  The  linen  was  of  the  richest  dye; 
the  winding-sheet  of  purple.  It  still  wore  the  diadem,  and, 
above  that,  the  golden  crown  of  royalty :  the  sceptre  was  in 
its  hand.  The  sons  and  relatives  of  Herod  attended  the  bier. 
All  the  military  force  followed,  distributed  according  to  their 
nations.  First,  his  body-guard — then  his  foreign  mercenaries, 
Thracians,  Germans,  Gauls — then,  the  rest  of  the  army,  in  war 
array.  Last  came  five  hundred  of  his  court-officers,  bearing 
sweet  spices,  with  which  the  Jews  embalmed  the  dead.  In 
this  pomp  the  procession  passed  on,  by  slow  stages,  to  the 
Herodium,  a  fortified  palace,  about  twentv  miles  fi'om  Jer- 
iuho.'^ 

At  the  end  of  the  seven  days'  mouming,  during  which  it 
was  inimored  that  the  pious  duties  of  the  day  were  relieved 
by  nights  of  revelry,  Archelaus  gave  a  funeral  feast  to  the 
people,  and  then  made  a  solemn  entry  into  the  Temple.  Uis 
speech,  in  which  he  assumed  a  tone  of  great  moderation,  and 
promised  relief  from  his  father's  tyraimy,  was  received  with 
loud  applause,  not  unmingled  with  cries  for  the  redress  of 
grievances.  "  Some  called  for  a  diminution  of  the  public 
burdens ;  others  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  with  whom 
Herod  had  crowded  the  dungeons ;  some  more  specifically  for 
the  entire  abandonment  of  the  taxes  on  the  sale  of  commodi- 
ties in  the  markets,  which  had  been  levied  with  the  utmost 
rigor.  Archelaus  listened  with  ^eat  affability,  promised 
largely,  and,  having  performed  sacrifice,  retired." 

The  disaffection,  which  was  doubtless  inflamed  by  disap- 
pointment of  the  hopes  founded  on  the  milder  character  of  Her- 
od Antipas,  the  expected  heir,  broke  out  into  open  tumult  while 
the  two  brothers  were  preparing  to  start  for  Rome,  the  one 
to  seek  the  emperor's  confirmation  of  Herod's  will,  the  other 
to  urge  his  claims.  At  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  when 
Jerusalem  was  always  fiUed  with  devout  Jews,  whose  zeal  was 
inflamed  by  their  numbers  and  by  the  exaltation  of  feeling 
due  to  the  festival,  a  cry  was  raised  for  vengeance  on  behalf 
of  those  whom  Herod  had  executed  for  pulling  down  the 
eagle.  The  multitude  were  only  dispersed  by  armed  force, 
with  the  slaughter  of  3000  men,  and  the  feast  waa  broken  off. 
Archelaus  now  set  out  for  Rome.  In  his  train  were  Nicolas 
of  Damascus,  whose  eloquence  had  so  well  served  his  father, 
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and  Salome,  who  was  secretly  prepared  to  urge  the  claims  of 
Herod  Antipas. 

Meanwhile  the  rapacity  of  the  Roman  officials  grasped 
at  what  appeared  an  easy  prey.  Even  while  preparing  to 
embark  at  Caesarea,  Ai-chelaus  had  met  Sabinus,  the  procura- 
tor of  Syria,  on  his  way  to  claim  the  late  king's  treasures. 
His  march,  suspended  at  the  entreaties  of  Archelans  and  the 
command  of  Varus,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  was  resumed  as  soon 
as  the  former  had  sailed ;  and  his  exactions  gave  the  zealots 
the  provocation  or  pretext  for  a  tumult,  which  was  only  put 
down  by  the  interference  of  Varus.  Sabinus,  left  still  in  com- 
mand at  Jerusalem,  soon  provoked  a  new  insurrection  at  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  when  the  city  was  again  filled  with  zealots 
bent  on  avenging  their  repulse  at  the  Passover.  They  formed 
a  regular  encampment  round  the  Temple,  and  besieged 
Sabinus  and  his  legion,  probably  in  the  Antonia.  The 
Romans  made  a  sally  against  the  Temple,  burned  the  cloisters 
of  the  outer  court  with  its  defenders,  broke  into  the  sanctu- 
ary, and  plundered  the  sacred  treasures;  but  the  Jews, 
furious  at  the.  sacrilege,  still  besieged  Sabinus  and  his  legion. 
The  anarchy  of  the  country  was  inflamed  by  the  troops  of 
Herod,  who  wandered  about  in  bands,  that  fought  and  plun- 
dered as  they  pleased.  To  these  elements  of  confusion  was 
added  the  expectation  of  some  great  deliverer, — a  feeling 
which  now  reached  its  climax, — and  at  the  very  time  when 
the  true  Saviour  was  concealed  in  Egypt,  false  Messiahs  were 
assuming  the  diadem,  and  gathering  troops  of  banditti. 
3Icanwhile  Varus  advanced  to  the  relief  oi^ Sabinus,  at  the 
head  of  two  legions,  and  among  the  auxiliaries  were  some 
Arabian  bands,  who  devasAted  the  country.  The  insurgents 
laid  down  their  arms  at  his  approach ;  and  Sabinus,  ashamed 
to  meet  him,  set  off  for  Rome.  Two  thousand  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  crucified,  and  others  sent  to  Rome  for  trial  It 
had  become  plain  that,  whatever  might  be  the  decision  of 
Augustus,  he  himself  was  the  only  master  of  Judaea. 

The  cause  at  issue  before  him  was  pleaded  by  the  eloquence 
of  Nicolas  and  Herod  Philip  (the  elder)  on  the  part  of  Arche- 
lans, and  by  Salome  and  her  son  Antipater  on  that  of  Antipas. 
During  its  progress  a  deputation  of  600  Jews  appeared  at  the 
emperor's  tribunal,  praying  for  the  suppression  oi  royalty  and 
the  restoration  of  their  liberties ;  and  the  statement  that  they 
were  supported  by  no  less  than  8000  of  their  countrymen  at 
Rome  indicates  the  number  and  influence  of  the  Jews  settled 
in  the  capital.  At  length,  Augustus  confirmed  the  will  ot 
Herod  in  all  essential  points.     Archelaus  was  established  in 
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the  goYermneiit  of  Judaea,  with  Idumsea  and  Samaria,  forming 
about  half  the  kingdom  of  Herod,  and  bringing  in  a  revenue 
of  600  talents.  He  was  to  rule  under  the  title  of  JEthnarchy 
vnth  the  promise  of  tiiat  of  ^ing  if  he  proved  worthy  of  it. 
Of  the  chief  cities  in  his  territory,  he  retained  Jerusalem,  Se- 
baste,  Csesarea,  and  Joppa ;  while  Graza,  Oadara.  and  £Qppo 
were  made  Roman  towns  under  the  prefect  oi  Syria;  and 
Ssdome  received  Jamnia,  Azotus,  Phasa^lis,  and  a  palace  in 
Ascalon.  Herod  Antipas  was  confirmed  in  the  tetrarchy  of 
Gralilee  and  Perasa,  with  a  revenue  of  200  talents,  and  Philip 
in  tjiat  of  Auranitis  and  Trachonitis. 

§  2.  We  have  seen  that  the  first  news  of  the  succession  of 
Archelaus  led  the  parents  of  our  IJord  to  turn  aside  on  tjieir 
w^y  back  from  Egypt,  and  to  place. their  precious  charge  un- 
der the  milder  government  or  Herod  Antipas/  The  fear  of 
Joseph  may  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  popular  distrust 
of  Archelaus,  which  was  amply  justified  by  uie  continued 
tyranny  and  disorder  of  his  nine  years*  reign.  At  first,  he 
showed  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  Jews  by  displacing  Joazar, 
whom  Herod  had  made  high-priest  after  the  affair  of  the 
eagle,  in  favor  of  his  brotjier  Eleazar.  But  the  adherents  of 
the  Law  were  alienated  by  the  marriage  of  Archelaus  to 
Glaphyra,  his  brother  Alexander's  widow,  for  whom  he  di- 
vorced his  wife  Mariamne;  and  at  length  his  tyranny  pro- 
voked his  subjects  to  appeal  to  Augustus.  Archelaus  was 
summoned  suddenly  to  Home,  and  banished  to  Vienna  ( Vi- 
erme)  in  Graul  (a.d.  7).*  This  sentence  put  a  final  end  to  the 
Jewish  monarchy ;  for  the  restoration  of  a  nominal  kingdom 
for  a  few  years  under  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (a.d.  41-44)  can  only 
be  viewed  as  an  episode  in  the  iioman  domination.  '^  The 
sceptre  had  departed  from  Judah.^ 

§  3.  Before  pursuing  the  history  of  Judaea  as  a  Roman 
province,  it  will  be  convenient  to  follow  the  course  of  the  two 
other  sons  of  Herod,  who  reigned  in  Palestine  according  to 
his  will  Hebod  Antipas,  the  brother  of  Archelaus,  was  con- 
firmed by  Augustus,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Gal- 
ilee and  Feraea,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  his  f  ather^s 
will,  and  hence  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  by  the  style 
of  Hebod  the  Tetbabch.*    His  whole  importance  is  derived 


*  Matt.  1.  22.  It  is  to  bo  obsenred 
that  the  choice  of  Galilee  as  a  resi- 
deDce  is  ascribed  to  a  divine  warn- 


at  Vienne;  but  Jerome  relates  that 
he  was  shown  the  sepulchre  of  Ar- 
chelans  near  Bethlehem.      If  so,  ho 


ing  in   a  dream  ;  but  the  previous  ;  must  have  returned  as  a  private  man 
fear  of  going  into  Judaea  is  Joseph*8    to  Jndaen,  and  there  have  died. 


•own. 

*  He  is  generally  said  to  havo  died 


*Matt.  xiv.   1 ;  Luke  iii.   1,  19; 
Acts  ziii.  1 .     The ''  king  "  (jBamKtw:) 
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from  his  two  appearances  in  the  Gtespel  history,  as  first  the 
hearer  and  then  the  murderer  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  as  taking 
part  with  Pilate  in  the  condemnation  of  oar  Lord.  The  first 
of  these  crimes  was  due  to  the  fatal  influence  of  Herodias, 
which  at  last  brought  him  to  his  ruin.  He  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea  (the  same  from 
whose  governor  at  Damascus  St.  Paul  was  afterward  in  dan- 
ger). While  still  living  with  her,  he  formed  a  connection  of 
the  most  disgraceful  character  in  the  eye  of  the  Jewish  law. 
The  notorious  Hebodias,  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  the  son  of 
Mariamne  and  Herod  the  Great,  and  consequently  sister  of 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  was  married  to  Herod  PhiUp,  who  was  her 
step-uncle,  bemg  the  son  of  Herod  and  the  second  Marianme ;  * 
and  she  now  deserted  Philip  to  marry  Herod  Antipas,  who 
stood  to  her  in  the  same  relation.  Besides  that  her  husband 
and  his  wife  were  both  alive,  Antipas,  as  the  half-brother  of 
Philip,  was  already  connected  with  Herodias  by  an  afiinity  so 
close,  that  there  was  only  one  case  contemplated  in  the  law  of 
Moses  where  it  could  be  set  aside,  namely,  when  the  married 
brother  had  died  childless."  Now  Herodias  had  already  one 
child,  Salome,  by  Philip.  Well  tiierefore  may  she  be  charged 
by  Josephus  with  the  intention  of  confounding  her  country's 
institutions,  and  well  may  John  the  Baptist  have  remonstrated 
against  the  enormity  of  such  a  connection  with  the  tetrarch, 
whose  conscience  would  certainly  seem  to  have  been  less 
hardened  than  hers;  for  he  "feared"  his  reprover,  whose 
preaching  he  had  "  heard  gladly,"  and  though  these  impres- 
sions did  not  avail  to  keep  him  from  adding  murder  to  adul- 
tery, he  "was  sorry"  to  commit  the  crime.*  Aretas  made 
war  to  avenge  his  daughter ;  and  we  have  the  express  testimo- 
ny of  Josephus,  that  the  defeat  of  Herod,  with  the  loss  of  near- 
ly all  his  army,  was  viewed  by  the  Jews  as  a  judgment  for 
John^s  murder.** 

Free* from  his  father's  tyrannical  temper,  Herod  Antipas  as- 
pired to  be  the  patron  and  protector  of  the  Jews,  and  he  ven- 
tured on  an  open  quaiTel  with  the  Roman  procurator,  proba- 
bly concerning  those  "  Galileans  whose  blood  Pilate  had  min- 
gled with  their  sacrifices."  "    Herod  courted  favor  with  the 


Cff  Mark  ri.  14  mast  bo  regarded  as 
«  title  of  courtesy. 

*  Sec  tbe  Genealogical  Tabic,  p.  99. 
'  See  Lev.  xviii.  16,  xz.  21 ;  and 

for  the  exception,  Deut.  xxv.  5  foil. 

•  Matt.  xiv.  9 ;  Mark  vi.  20.  Jo- 
aephns  states  that  John  was  executed 
At  Biacbaems,  a  fortress  on  the  fron- 


tier of  Aretas  and  Herod,  looking 
down  upon  tho  Dead  Sea  from  the 
south  (Robinson,  i.  p.  570,  etc.). 

*•  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  6. 

"  Luke  xiii.  1,  xxiii.  12.  Of  this 
event,  rendered  so  memorable  by 
our  Lord's  application  of  it,  wc  have 
no  farther  information.      It  most 
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strict  Jews  by  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover;  and 
the  Roman  procurator  thought  it  prudent  to  avail  himself  of 
such  an  opportunity  for  a  reconciliation  by  sending  Jesus  be- 
fore Herod,  who,  as  tetrarch,  had  jurisdiction  over  a  Gralilean, 
and  as  the  head  of  the  Herodian  house,  might  gratify  his  ha- 
tred of  "  the  king  of  the  Jews."  Such  was  the  conjunction  of 
political  interests  and  passions,  by  which  "  both  Herod  and 
Fontius  Pilate,  with  the  Grentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel, 
were  gathered  together,"  to  fulfill  the  divine  counsels  as  fore- 
told by  David." 

These  two  chief  passages  of  his  life  reveal  the  character  of 
this  weak,  sensual,  and  superstitious  prince,  whose  cunning  was 
stamped  by  the  Saviour  with  the  epithet  "  that  fox :"  "  who 
would  have  been  pleased  to  have  kept  both  John  and  Jesus  as 
prophets  at  his  court,  but  was  led  by  wanton  weakness  to  sac- 
rifice the  one,  and  through  the  terror  engendered  by  remorse, 
"  would  have  killed "  the  other,**  over  whom  he  at  last  in- 
dulged his  spite,  when  he  saw  him  safe  as  a  prisoner  to  Pilate. 
What  is  left  untold  of  his  character  and  deeds  is  smnmed  up 
in  the  pregnant  phrase,  which  St.  Luke  adds  to  the  record  of 
his  adultery  with  Herodias, "  all  the  wickedness  which  Herod 
had  done."  »* 

At  length  the  favors  heaped  by  the  emperor  Caligula  (who 
succeeded  Tiberius  in  a.d.  37)  upon  his  friend  and  comi*ade^ 
Herod  Agrippa,*'  excited  the  jealous  ambition  of  Herod  An- 
tipas.  At  the  instigation  of  Herodias,  he  sailed  with  her  to 
Rome,  nominally  to  petition  for  the  same  royal  title  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  his  nephew,  but  really  to  intrigue  against 
him.  But  Agrippa,  the  bosom  friend  of  Caligula,  met  the 
plot  by  a  charge  of  treason  against  his  uncle ;  and  Antipas 
was  banished  to  Lugdunum  in  Gaul "  (a.d.  39).    It  deserves 


Imvo  occurred  at  some  feast  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  outer  court  of  the  Tern- 


"  Tliis  town  18  probably  Lngda- 
num  ConTcnamm,  a  town*of  Gaul, 


pie,  since  the  blood  of  the  worship-  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
crs  was  mingled  with  their  sacrijices ;  Garonne,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
but  the  silence  of  Josephus  about  it '  now  St.  Bertrandde  Comminges  (MaT- 
seems  to  show  that  riots  and  massa-  ;  ray,  Handb.  of  France,,  p.  814) ;  £u- 
crcs  on  such  occasions  were  so  fre-  sebius,  H.  E.  i.  11,  says  Ftenntf,  con- 
qiicnt  that  it  was  needless  to  recount  |  founding  Antipas  with  Archelans ; 
them  all.  Burton  (on   Matt.  xir.  8),  Alford, 

"  Acts  IV.  25-28,  with  express  ref-  and  moderns  in  general,  Lyon,  In 
cronce  to  Psalm  ii.  1,  2.  !  Josephus  {B.  J,  ii.  9,  §  6),  Antipas 

"  Luke  xiii.  82.  |  is  said  to  have  died  in  Spain,  appar- 

"  Luke  xiii.  81 :  comp.  Mark  vi.  { ently,  from  the  context,  the  land  of 
1G:  **It  is  John  whom  I  beheaded  :  his  exile.  A  town  on  the  frontiers, 
ho  is  risen  from  the  dead.*"  [  therefore,  like  the  above,  iwuld  sat- 

^  Luke  iii.  19.     '•See  below,  §  7.  I  isfy  both  passages. 
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to  be  recorded  of  Herodias,  that  she  preferred  sharing  the  ex- 
ile of  Antipas,  till  death  ended  his  reverses,  to  remaining  with 
her  brother  Agrippa,  and  partaking  of  his  elevation." 

The  city  of  Tiberias,  which  Antipas  founded  and  named 
in  honor  of  the  emperor,  was  the  most  conspicuous  monument 
of  his  long  reign ;  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  Herodian  family, 
he  showed  his  passion  for  building  cities  in  several  places,  re- 
storing Sepphoris,  near  Tabor,  which  had  been  destroyed  in 
the  wars  after  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,**  and  Beth- 
aramptha  (Beth-haram)  in  Peraea,  which  ho  named  Julias, 
"  from  the  wife  of  the  emperor."  *• 

8  4.  Herod  Pnii.ip  II.'*  was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Cleopatra.  Like  his  half-brothers  Antipas  and  Archelaus, 
he  was  brought  up  at  home,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father 
advocated  the  claims  of  Archelaus  before  Augustus.  He  re- 
ceived as  his  own  government  "  Batanaea,  Ti^achonitis,  Auran- 
itis  (Gaulonitis),  and  some  parts  about  Jamnia^"  '*  with  the 
title  of  tetrarch.  His  rule  was  distinguished  by  justice  and 
moderation,**  and  he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  duties  of  his  office  without  sharing  in  the  intrigues 
which  disgraced  his  family.**  Ho  built  a  new  city  on  the  site 
of  Paneas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  which  ho  called 
Cflesarea,**  and  raised  Bethsaida  (in  lower  Gaulonitis)  to  the 
rank  of  a  city  under  the  title  of  Julias,  and  died  there  a.d.  34." 
He  married  Salome,  the  daughter  of  Philip  I.  and  Herodias, 
but,  as  he  left  no  children,  his  dominions  were  added  at  his 
death  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria. 

The  city  of  Csesarea  Philippi,  chosen  by  Philip  the  tetrarch 
as  the  site  of  his  villas  and  palaces,  beside  his  father's  temple 

"  Joseph.  Ant,  xviii.  7,  §  2.  1  Jerome  (adMatl.  l.c);  and  llie  con- 

*"  Jos.  Ant,  xvii.  12,  §  9,  xviii.  2,  |  fusion  was  the  more  easy,  because 
§  ]..  I  the  son  of  Mariamne  was  excluded 


Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §  I ;  Hieron. 
Eoseb.  Cfiron.  a.d.  29,  Livias, 

"  The  numeral  is  used  to  distin- 
f^ish  him  from  his  half-brother  Her- 


from  all  share  in  his  father's  posses- 
sions (r^c  SiaBijicffQ  i^riXti^l/ev^  in  con- 
sequence of  his  mother's  treachery 
(Joseph.  B,  J.  i.  80,  §  7),  and  lived 


od  Philip  I.  (*iXiflTroc,  Markvi.  17),  |  afterward  in  n  private  station. 
the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Ma-  |      "  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  6,  §  3  ;  Luke 
riamne  the  daughter  of  a  high-priest    iii.  1 ,    ^iXiinrov  .  .  .  riTpapxovvroc 
Simon  (Joseph.  Ant,  xviii.  6,  §  4),  |  rrjc  'Irovpaiag  koI  Tpax**»viriSog  x^' 
the  hosband  of  Herodias,  and  father  |  paQ. 
of  Salome.    He  is  called  only  Herod 
by  Josephns,  but  the  repetition  of 
the  name  Philip  is  fully  justified  by 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  names  in 
the  Herodian  family  («.  g.  Antipater). 
The  two  Philips  were  confounded  by 

E2 


**  Joseph.  Ant,  xvii.  2,  §  4. 
•*  Joseph.  Ant,  xviii.  />,  §  6. 
*  Kat<r.apeia  i)  ♦tAiVjrov,  Matt.  xvi. 
13;  Markviii.  27. 
"  Joseph.  Ant,  xviii.  5,  §  C. 
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to  Au^stuSy  is  distinguished  not  only  by  the  unrivaled  beau« 
ty  of  Its  site,  but  also  by  its  sacred  associations.  ^^  As  it  is 
the  northernmost  frontier  of  Palestine,  so  it  is  the  northern- 
most limit  of  the  journeys  of  our  Lord.  ...  It  must  at  least 
have  been  in  its  neighborhood  that  the  confession  of  Peter 
was  made ;  the  rock  on  which  the  temple  of  Augustus  stood, 
and  from  which  the  streams  of  the  Jordan  issue,  may  possi- 
bly have  suggested  the  words  which  now  run  round  the  dome 
of  St.  Pete/s."  " 

§  5.  Judaea,  including  Samaria,  was  reduced,  on  the  banish- 
ment  of  Archelaus,  to  an  ordinary  Roman  province  under  a 
procurator  subordinate  to  the  prefect  of  Syria.'*  He  resided, 
not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Csesarea  on  tjie  coast.*'  Sabinus 
had  already  held  the  office  during  the  absence  of  Archelaus, 
on  whose  deposition  Copoxius  accompanied  Quirinus  to  the 
country.  Quirinus  (the  Cyrenius  of  the  N.  T.) — ^now  for  the 
second  time  prefect  of  Syria'" — ^was  charged  with  the  unpop- 
ular measure  of  the  enrolment  or  assessment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Judaea.  Notwithstanding  the  riots  which  took  place  else- 
where, at  Jerusalem  the  enrolment  was  allowed  to  proceed 
without  resistance,  owing  to  the  prudence  of  Joazar,  again 
high-priest  for  a  short  time.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
governor  had  been  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  state  vest- 
ments of  the  high-priest,  worn  on  the  three  Festivals  and  on 


^  Matt.  xvi.  13 ;  Mark  viii.  27 ; 
Stanley,  Shm  and  FtiUstvMt  p.  899. 
Dean  Stanley  suggests  that  the 
''high  mountain,"  on  which  the 
Transfiguration  took  place  six  days 
later,  may  have  been  Hennon,  which 
towers  above  the  sources  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  is  the  only  tnountain  that 
deserves  the  name  in  Palestine. 

"  A  procurator  (imTpovoQ,  Philo, 
Leg.  ad  Caium^  and  Joseph.  B,  J. 
ii.  9,  §  2 ;  bnt  less  correctly  t/ye/ituv, 
Matt,  xxvii.  2 ;  and  Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  8,  §  1}  was  generally  a  Roman 
knight,  appointed  to  act  under  the 
governor  of  a  province  as  collector  of 
the  revenue,  and  judge  in  causes  con- 
nected with  if.  Strictly  speaking, 
procuratores  CcMaris  were  required 
only  in  the  imperial  provinces,  t.  «., 
those  which,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution of  Augustus,  wera  reserved  for 
the  special  aidministration  of  the  em- 
peror, without  the  intervention  of  the 
senate  or  the  people,  and  governed 


by  his  legate.  In  the  scnatorian  prov- 
inces,  governed  by  proconsuls,  the 
corresponding  duties  were  discharged 
by  qunstors.  Tet  it  appears  that 
sometimes  procuratores  were  appoint* 
ed  in  those  provinces  also  to  collect 
certain  dues  of  the  Jiscum  (the  em- 
peror's special  revenue),  as  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  cBrarium 
(the  revenue  administered  by  the 
senate).  Sometimes  in  a  small  ter- 
ritory, especially  in  one  contiguous 
to  a  larger  province  and  dependent 
upon  it,  the  procurator  was  head  of 
the  administration,  and  had  full  mili- 
tary and  judicial  authority,  though 
he  was  responsible  to  the  governor 
of  the  neighboring  province.  For 
the  governors  of  Syria  see  Notes  and 
IllHStrations, 

"Joseph.  Ant,  xviii,  8,  §  1. 

'*  Concerning  the  vexed  question 
of  his  first  prefecture,  see  Notes  and 
Illustrations  to  Chap.  VI. 
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the  Day  of  Atonement.  Since  the  building  of  the  Baris  by 
the  Maccabees  these  robes  had  always  been  kept  there,  a  cus- 
tom continued  since  its  reconstruction  by  Herod.  But  hence- 
forward they  were  to  be  put  up  after  use  in  an  underground 
stone  chamber,  under  the  seal  of  the  priests,  and  in  charge  of 
the  captain  of  the  guard.  Seven  days  before  use  they  were 
brought  out,  to  be  consigned  again  to  the  chamber  after  the 
ceremony  was  over.** 

Two  incidents  at  once  most  opposite  in  theii*  character,  and 
in  their  significance  to  that  age  and  to  ourselves,  occurred 
during  the  procuratorship  of  Coponius.  First,  in  the  year  8, 
the  finding  of  Christ  in  tjie  Temple.  Annas  had  been  made 
high-priest  about  a  year  before.  The  second  occurrence  must 
have  been  a  most  diistressinj;  one  to  the  Jews,  unless  they  had 
become  Inured  to  such  things.  But  of  this  we  can  not  so  exact- 
ly fix  the  date.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  pollution  of  the 
Temple  by  some  Samaritans,  who  secretly  brought  human 
bones  and  strewed  them  about  the  cloisters  during  the  night 
of  the  Passover.**  Up  to  this  time  the  Samaritans  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Temple ;  they  were  henceforth  excluded. 

In  or  about  a.d.  10  Coponius  was  succeeded  by  M.  Ambivius, 
and  he  by  Annius  Rupus.  In  a.d.  14  the  emperor  Augustus 
died,  and  with  Tiberius  came  in  a  new  procurator,  Valerius 
Gbatus,  who  held  office  till  26,  when  he  was  replaced  by  Pon- 
tius PiLATUS.  During  this  period  the  high-priests  had  been 
numerous,"  but^t  is  only  necessary  here  to  say  that  when  Pilate 
arrived  at  his  government  the  office  was  held  by  Joseph  Caia- 
PHAS,  who  had  been  appointed  but  a  few  months  before.  The 
name  of  Pilate  indicates  that  he  was  connected,  by  descent  or 
adoption,  with  the  gens  of  the  Pontii,  fii*st  conspicuous  in 
Roman  history  in  the  person  of  C.  Pontius  Telesinus,  the  great 
Samnite  general.**  He  was  the  sixth  Roman  procurator  of 
Judaea,  and  under  him  our  Lord  worked,  suffered,  and  died, 
as  we  learn  not  only  from  the  obvious  Scriptural  authorities, 
but  from  Tacitus,** — "  Christus,  Tiberio  imperitante,  per  proc- 
uratorem  Pentium  Pilatum  supplicio  adf ectus  erat.  *'    The 

"  Joseph.  Ant,  xriii.  4,  §  8.  I  comp.  "pilata  agmina/'  Fin/.  j¥ln. 

•Th«  mode  of  pollation   adopt- '  xii.  121.     (2)  As  contracted  from /«- 
ed  by  Josiah  toward  the  idolatrous    hatut.     The  fact  that  the  pileus  or 


shrines. 

"  Their  names  and  saccession  will 
be  fonnd  in  the  O.  T,  HiHory,  Appen- 
dix to  Book  III.  §  8,  Notes  and  IIL 

**  The  cognomen  Pilatus  has  re- 
eeired  two  explanations.  (1)  As 
mrraed  with  the  piltom   or  javelin ; 


cap  was  the  badge  of  manumitted 
slaTes  (comp.  Suetonius,  Nero,  c.  67, 
Tiber,  c.  4),  makes  it  probable  that 
the  epithet  marked  him  ont  as  a  Uh- 
erttts,  or  as  descended  from  one. 

^  Ann,  XT.  44. 

"  Of  the  early  history  of  Pilate  we 
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freedom  from  disturbance,  which  marks  the  preceding  twenty 
years  at  Jerusalem,  was  probably  due  to  the  absence  of  the 
Roman  troops,  who  were  quartered  at  Csesarea,  out  of  the  way 
of  the  fierce  fanatics  of  the  Temple*  But  Pilate  transferred 
the  winter  quarters  of  the  army  to  Jenisalera,*'  and  the  very 
first  day  there  was  a  collision.  The  offense  was  given  by  the 
Roman  standards — ^the  images  of  the  emperor  and  of  the 
eagle — ^which  by  former  commanders  had  been  kept  out  of  the 
city.  Pilate  had  been  obliged  to  send  them  in  by  night,  and 
there  were  no  bounds  to  the  rage  of  the  people  on  discover- 
ing what  had  thus  been  done.  They  poured  down  in  crowds 
to  Csesarea,  where  the  procurator  was  then  residing,  and  be- 
sought him  to  remove  the  images.  After  five  days  of  discus- 
sion, he  gave  the  signal  to  some  concealed  soldiers  to  sur- 
round the  petitioners  and  to  put  them  to  death  unless  they 
ceased  to  trouble  him ;  but  this  only  strengthened  their  deter- 
mination, and  they  declared  themselves  ready  rather  to  sub- 
mit to  death  than  forego  their  resistance  to  an  idolatrous  in- 
novation. Pilate  then  yielded,  and  the  standards  were  by  his 
orders  brought  down  to  Csesarea."  Afterward,  as  if  to  try 
how  far  he  might  go,  he  consecrated  some  gilt  shields — not 
containing  figures,  but  inscribed  simply  with  the  name  of  the 
deity  and  of  the  donor — and  hung  them  in  the  palace  at  Jeru- 
salem. This  act  again  aroused  the  resistance  of  the  Jews ; 
and  on  appeal  to  Tiberius  they  were  removed."  Another 
riot  was  caused  by  his  appropriation  of  the  C(^rban — a  sacred 
revenue  arising  from  the  redemption  of  vows  *" — ^to  the  cost 
of  an  aqueduct  which  he  constructed  for  bringing  water  to 
the  city,**  To  these  specimens  of  his  administration,  which 
rest  on  the  testimony  of  profane  authors,  we  must  add  the 
slaughter  of  certain  Galileans,  already  noticed  in  §  3.  The 
(Jear  testimony  thus  borne  to  his  sanguinary  tyranny  sets  in 
a  striking  light  the  meamiess  of  his  attempt  to  conciliate  the 

know  nothing ;  but  n  German  legend  tion  of  Jerusalem,  and  was   afkcr- 

fiUs  up  the  gap  strangely  enough,   ward    stationed    at   Mayence,  may 

Vilnte  is  the  bastard  son  of  Tyrus,  i  have  been  in   this   case   either  the 

king  of  Mayeucc.     His  father  sends  bearers  of  the  tradition  or  the  inrent- 

him  to  Rome  as  a  hostage.     There  ors  of  the  fable. 

he  is  gnilty  of  a  murder ;  but,  being  \     "  Joseph.  Ant.  xriii.  8,  §  1 . 

s'^nt  to  Pontns,  rises  into  notice  as       *  Joseph.  AnU  xviii.  3,  §  1,  2 ; 

subduing  the  barbarous  tribes  there, 

receives    in    consequence    the    new 

name  of  Pontius,  and  is  sent  to  Ju- 

(iasa.     It  has  been  suggested  that  the 

twenty- second  legion,  which  was  in 

Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  destruc- 


B.  .7.  ii.  9. 

"Philo,  ir/o^c  Tmov,  Mangcy,  ii 
689. 

*®  Comp.  Mark  vii.  11. 

«  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  9,  §  4. 
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Jews,  and  avoid  the  threat  of  a  denunciation  to  Caesar,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Jesus.  Of  the  great  events  of  our  Lord's  minis- 
try, under  the  government  of  Pilate,  we  shall  speak  in  the 
next  book,  which  will  be  the  proper  place  to  notice  the  mo- 
tives and  conduct  of  Pilate  in  consenting  to  his  death.  Pilate's 
tyranny  continued  after  that  event,  till,  a.d.  37,  the  loud  com- 
plaints of  the  Samaritans  determined  Vitellius,  the  prefect  of 
Syria  and  father  of  the  emperor,  to  send  the  procurator  for 
trial  to  Rome.  He  arrived  just  after  the  death  of  Tiberius  ; 
and  one  of  the  praiseworthy  acts  which  marked  the  beginning 
of  Caligula's  reign  was  his  banishment  to  Vienna  (  Vtenne) 
in  Gaul,  where  a  monument  still  bears  the  very  doubtful  title 
of  the  tomb  of  Pontius  Pilate.** 

After  Pilate  had  been  recalled  to  Rome,  Jerusalem  was 
visited  by  Vitellius,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  at  the  time  of 
the  Passover.  This  visit  was  connected  with  the  war,  alrea(ly 
noticed,  between  Herod  Antipas  and  the  Arabian  king  Ai  e- 
tas.  In  consequence  of  the  victory  of  the  latter,  Vitellir.s 
set  his  army  -in  motion  to  attack  Petra ;  and  it  was  on  his 
march  that  he  visited  Jerusalem.  Besides  forbearing  to  in- 
sult the  people  by  the  display  of  his  standards,  ViteUius  con- 
ferred two  great  benefits  on  the  city.  He  remitted  the  duties 
levied  on  produce,  and  he  allowed  the  Jews  again  to  have  the 
free  custody  of  the  high-priest's  vestments.  He  removed 
Caiaphas  from  the  high-priesthood,  and  gave  it  to  Jonathan, 
son  of  Annas.  He  then  departed,  apparently  leaving  a  Ro- 
man officer**  in  charge  of  the  Antonia.  Vitellius  was  again 
at  Jerusalem  this  yeai*,  probably  in  the  autumn,  with  Herod 
the  tetrarch ;  **  while  there  he  again  changed  the  high-priest, 
substituting  for  Jonathan,  Theophilus  his  brother.  The  news 
of  the  death  of  Tiberius  and  the  accession  of  Caligula  reach- 
ed Jerusalem  at  this  time ;  and  it  was  the  interruptioH  there- 
by caused  to  the  operations  of  Vitellius  that  emboldened 
Aretas  to  seize  Damascus,  a  circumstance  of  great  impor- 
tance, as  we  shall  see,  in  the  chronology  of  Paul's  uf e.**  Mar- 
CELLus  was  appointed  procurator  by  the  new  emperor. 

§  6.  In  A.D.  40  Vitellius  was  superseded  by  P.  Petko- 
Nius,  who  arrived  in  Palestine  with  an  order  to  place  in  the 
Temple  a  statue  of  Caligula.  This  outrage  was  connected 
with  events  which  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  relations 
of  the  Jews,  in  their  various  branches,  to  the  imperial  su- 


**  Concerning  the  legend  which 
connects  his  fate  with  Mons  Pilatns, 
nhoTC  the  Lake  of  Laccrne,  and  the 
other    legends    of    the    apocryphal 


"Acts  of  Pilate,"  see  the  Diet,  of 
the  Bibh^  s.  v. 

**  ^povpapxoCi  -Ant.  xviiL  4,  §  8. 

**i4nf.xviii.  6,§a  ♦^See  Book  TIT. 
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premacy.  "  Up  to  the  reign  of  Caligula," "  says  Dean  Mil- 
man,  "  the  Jews  had  enjoyed,  without  any  serious  interrup- 
tion, the  universal  toleration  which  Roman  policy  permitted 
to  the  religion  of  the  subject  states.  If  the  religion  had  suf- 
fered a  temporary  proscription  at  Rome  under  Tiberius,  it 
was  as  a  foreign  superstition,  supposed,  from  the  misconduct 
of  individuals,  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  morals  in  the 
metropolis.  Judaism  remained  undisturbed  in  the  rest  of  the 
empire ;  and,  although  the  occasional  insolence  of  the  Roman 
governors  in  Judaea  might  display  itself  in  acts  offensive  to 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  natives,  yet  the  wiser  and  more 
liberal,  like  Vitellius,  studiously  avoided  all  interference  with 
that  superstition  which  they  respected  or  despised.  But  the 
insane  vanity  of  Caligula  made  him  attempt  to  enforce  from 
the  whole  empire  those  divine  honors,  which  his  predecessors 
consented  to  receive  from  the  willing  adulation  of  their  sub- 

J'ects.  Everywhere  statues  were  raised  and  temples  built  in 
lonor  of  the  deified  emperor.  The  Jews  could  not  submit  to 
the  mandate  without  violating  the  first  principle  of  their  re- 
ligion, nor  resist  it  without  exposing  their  whole  nation  to 
the  resentment  of  their  masters.  The  storm  began  to  lower 
around  them :  its  first  violence  broke  upon  the  Jews  in  Alex- 
andria, where,  however,  the  collision  with  the  ruling  authori- 
ties first  originated  in  the  animosities  of  the  Greek  and  Jew- 
ish factions  which  divided  the  city.  This  great  and  populous 
capital,  besides  strangers  from  all  quarters,  was  inhabited  by 
three  distinct  races,  the  native  Egyptians,  Jews,  and  Greeks. 
The  native  Egyptians  were  generidly  avoided  as  of  an  inferior 
class;  but  the  Jews  boasted  of  edicts  from  the  founder  of 
the  city,  and.  from  other  monarchs  of  Egypt,  which  entitled 
them  to  equal  rank  and  estimation  with  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Macedonian  settlers.  They  were  numerous:  Philo 
calculates  that  in  Egypt  they  amounted  to  a  million  of  souls.*^ 
They  were  opulent  and  among  the  most  active  traders  of  that 
great  commercial  metropolis.  It  is  probable  that  they  were 
turbulent,  and  not  the  peaceful  and  unoffending  people  de- 


**  The  proper  name  of  this  emperor 
— by  which  he  is  alwaprs  called  by 
the  chief  Roman  historians,  as  well 
as  in  official  documents — was  Caius 
Ciesar.  CaUguhi  {Utile  boot)  was  a 
nickname  dae  to  the  humorous  fond- 
ness of  the  soldiers,  with  whom  ho 
lived  as  a  child  in  the  camp  of  his 
father  Qermanicns.     Bat  it  seems  not 


nn  inappropriate  accident  which  has 
affixed  a  mere  nickname,  in  the  page 
of  history,  to  a  mad  prince  of  whom 
a  Gaul  said  to  his  face  —  ''I  think 
you  a  great  absurdity." 

"  Thb  included  the  Jews  in  Alex- 
andria, and  scattered  settlers  up  to 
the  borders  of  Ethiopia. 
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scribed  by  tbeir  advocate  Philo — at  all  events  they  were  odi- 
ous to  the  Greek  population.'' 

The  prefect  Valerius  Flaccus,  whose  firm  and  impartial 
government  had  hitherto  kept  the  peace  between  the  contend- 
ing factions,  finding  his  position  endangered  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Cahgula,  sought  to  ingratiate  hmiself  with  the  Alex- 
andrian Greeks  by  giving  them  license  to  insult  the  Jews. 
The  arrival  of  Herod  Agrippa,  on  his  way  to  assume  the 
principality  conferred  on  him  by  Caligula,  furnished  a  butt 
for  their  insolence ;  and,  having  vented  their  wanton  humor 
in  a  mockery  of  his  royal  state,  they  proceeded,  on  his  depart- 
ure, to  more  serious  outrages.  They  set  up  statues  oi  the 
emperor  in  the  proseuehoB  or  Jewish  places  of  worship ;  and 
the  Jews,  compelled  by  an  edict  of  Flaccus  to  keep  themselves 
within  the  two  quarters  of  the  city  which  were  peopled  ex- 
clusively by  them,  though  many  resided  in  the  other  three, 
lost  heavily  by  the  compulsory  removal,  and  began  to  sufifer 
from  pestilence  and  famine  in  the  crowded  quarters  in  which 
they  were  almost  besieged.  "  Those  who  ventured  out  into 
the  market  were  robbed,  insulted,  maltreated,  pursued  with 
sticks  and  stones.  Bloodshed  soon  ensued ;  many  were  slain 
with  the  sword,  others  trampled  to  death ;  some,  even  while 
alive,  were  dragged  by  their  heels  through  the  streets.  When 
dead,  their  bodies  were  still  dragged  along  till  they  were  torn 
to  pieces,  or  so  disfigured  that  they  could  not  be  distinguish- 
ed if  at  length  I'ecovered  by  their  friends.  Those  who  stray- 
ed out  of  the  city  to  breathe  the  purer  air  of  the  country,  or 
the  strangers  who  incautiously  entered  the  walls  to  visit  and 
relieve  their  friends,  were  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  beaten 
with  dubs  till  they  were  dead.  The  quays  were  watched, 
and,  on  the  landing  of  a  Jewish  vessel,  the  merchandise  was 
plundered,  the  owners  and  their  vessel  burned.  Their  houses 
were  likewise  set  on  fire,  and  whole  families,  men,  women, 
and  children,  burned  alive.  Yet  even  this  was  a  merciful 
death,  compared  with  the  sufferings  of  others.  Sometimes, 
from  want  of  wood,  their  persecutors  could  collect  only  a  few 
wet  sticks,  and  over  these,  stifled  with  smoke,  and  half-con- 
sumed, the  miserable  victims  slowly  expired.  Sometimes 
they  would  mock  their  sufferings  by  affected  sorrow ;  but  if 
any  of  their  own  relatives  or  friends  betrayed  the  least  emo- 
tion, they  w^re  seized,  scourged,  tortured,  or  even  crucified." 

When  these  outrages  had  reached  their  height,  Flaccus  sum- 
moned before  his  tribunal,  not  the  perpetrators,  but  the  victims ; 
and  thirty-eight  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Alexandrian  Sanhedrim  were 
publicly  scourged  in  the  theatre,  many  dying  under  the  blowa 
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The  survivors  were  cast  into  prison ;  and  many  other  Jews 
were  seized  and  crucified.  "  It  was  the  morning  spectacle  of 
the  theatre,  to  see  the  Jews  scourged,  tortured  both  with  the 
rack  and  with  pulleys,  and  then  led  away  to  execution ;  and 
to  this  horrible  tragedy  immediately  succeeded  farces  and 
dances,  and  other  theatrical  amusements."  AU  this  time 
Flaccus  was  keeping  back  a  loyal  address,  which  the  Alex  an- 
drian  Jews  had  drawn  up  by  the  advice  of  Agrippa,  who,  dis- 
covering the  fraud,  sent  a  copy  to  the  emperor.  A  centurion 
was  sent  to  arrest  Flaccus.  He  was  banished,  and,  after 
enduring  much  suffering  and  contempt  in  exile,  was  at  length 
put  to  a  cruel  death. 

The  preceding  nari-ative,  so  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
condition  of  one  branch  of  the  Hebrew  race,  is  fumiFhed  by 
Philo,  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  brought  the  phil- 
osophic principles  of  Neo-Platonism  to  the  defense  of  the  an- 
cient faith.  If  he  may  be  reasonably  suspected  of  exagger- 
ating the  sufferings  and  especially  the  submissive  temper  of 
^his  countrymen,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  .his 
graphic  account  of  the  mission  which  he  headed  to  Caligu- 
la, to  whom  the  Greeks  also  sent  a  deputation  headed  by 
Apion,  a  name  celebrated  by  Josephus's  refutation  of  his 
book  against  the  Jews.  They  arrived  just  at  the  time  when 
Caligula,  incensed  at  the  destruction  of  an  altar  which  one  of 
the  Roman  puhlicani  had  erected  to  the  emperor  at  Jamnia, 
had  issued  the  edict  for  the  erection  of  his  own  colossal  statue 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  to  him- 
self in  the  character  of  Jupiter ;  and  this  blow  at  the  chief  sanctu- 
ary of  their  religion  seemed  fatal  to  their  own  cause.  Nevertlic- 
less  Caius  received  them  with  a  favor,  in  which  it  soon  appeared 
that  contempt  was  the  chief  element.  The  celebrated  inter- 
view narrated  by  Philo  exhibits  probably  the  prevalent  feel- 
ing of  the  Romans  toward  the  tiews,  though  distorted  into 
peculiar  grotesqueness  by  the  emperor's  insane  levity.  It  is 
thus  related  by  the  eloquent  historian  of  the  Jews : — "After  a 
long  and  wearisome  attendance,  the  deputies  were  summoned 
to  a  final  audience.  To  judge  so  grave  a  cause,  as  Philo  com- 
plains with  great  solemnity,  the  emperor  did  not  appear  in  a 
public  court,  encircled  by  the  wisest  of  his  senators ;  the  em- 
bassy was  received  in  the  apartments  of  two  contiguous  vil- 
las in  the  neighborhood  or  Rome,  called  after  Lamia  and 
Maecenas.  The  bailiffs  of  these  villas  were  commanded  at 
the  same  time  to  have  all  the  rooms  thrown  open  for  the  em- 
peror's inspection.  The  Jews  entered,  made  a  profound  obei- 
sance, and  saluted  Caligula  as  Augustus  and  Emperor — but 
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the  sarcastic  smile  on  the  face  of  Caius  gave  them  little  hopes 
of  success.  *  You  are  then' — ^he  said,  showing  his  teeth  as  he 
spoke — '  those  enemies  of  the  gods  who  alone  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge my  divinity,  but  worship  a  deity  whose  name  you 
dare  not  pronounce' — and  here,  to  the  horror  of  the  Jews,  he 
uttered  the  awful  name.  The  Greek  deputies  from  Alexan- 
dria, who  were  present,  thought  themselves  certain  of  their 
triumph,  and  began  to  show  their  exultation  by  insulting  gest- 
ures ;  and  Isidore,  one  of  the  accusers  of  Flaccus,  came  for- 
ward to  aggravate  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews.  He  accused 
them  of  being  the  only  nation  who  had  refused  to  sacrifice  to 
the  emperor.  The  Jews  with  one  voice  disclaimed  the  cal- 
umny, and  asserted  that  they  had  three  times  offered  sacrifice 
for  the  welfare  of  the  emperor — and  indeed  ha<l  been  the  first 
to  do  so  on  his  accession.  *  Be  it  so,'  rejoined  the  emperor — 
*  ye  have  sacrificed  for  me,  but  not  to  me.'  The  Jews  stood 
aghast  and  trembling.  On  a  sudden  Caius  began  to  run  all 
over  the  house,  up  stairs  and  down  stairs;  inspecting  the 
men's  and  women's  apartments ;  finding  fault  and  giving  or- 
ders, while  the  poor  Jews  followed. him  from  room  to  room, 
amid  the  mockery  of  the  attendants.  After  he  had  given  his 
orders,  the  emperor  suddenly  turned  round  to  them :  *  Why 
is  it  that  you  do  not  eat  pork  ?'  The  whole  court  burst  into 
peals  of  laughter.  The  Jews  temperately  replied,  that  differ- 
ent nations  had  different  usages :  some  persons  would  not  eat 
lamb.  *  They  are  right,'  said  the  emperor, '  it  is  an  insipid 
meat'  After  further  trial  of  their  patience,  he  demanded, 
with  his  usual  abruptness,  on  what  they  grounded  their  right 
of  citizenship.  They  began  a  long  and  grave  legal  argument ; 
but  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  Caius  began  to  run  up 
and  down  the  great  hall,  and  to  order  that  some  blinds,  of  a 
kind  of  transparent  stone,  like  glass,  which  admitted  the  light, 
and  excluded  the  heat  and  air,  should  be  put  up  against  the 
windows.  As  he  left  that  room,  he  asked  the  Jews,  with  a 
more  courteous  air,  if  they  had  any  thing  to  say  to  him ;  they 
began  again  their  harangue,  in  the  middle  of  which  he 
started  away  into  another  chamber,  to  see  some  old  paintings. 
The  embassadors  of  the  Jews  at  length  were  glad  to  retreat, 
and  felt  Tiappy  to  escape  with  their  lives.  Caius  gave  them 
their  dismissal  in  these  words : — *  Well,  after  all,  they  do  not 
teem  so  bad-,  but  rather  a  poor  foolish  people,  who  can  not 
believe  that  I  am  a  god.' " 

Whatever  the  Alexandrian  Jews  may  have  gained  from  the 
contemptuous  forbearance  and  mad  humor  of  the  despot, 
there  was  no  relenting  of  his  purpose  to  desecrate  the -temple 
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at  Jerusalem;  and  he  directed  two  l^ons  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Euphrates,  if  necessary,  to  put  down  resistance. 
Petronius  reluctantly  ordered  the  statue  to  be  made  by 
Sidonian  workmen,  while  he  communicated  his  master's  inten- 
tions to  the  Jews.  The  news  had  no  sooner  spread,  than  the 
people,  without  distinction  of  rank,  age,  or  sex,  flocked  in 
thousands,  though  imarmed,  to  the  winter-quarters  of  the 
governor  at  Ptolemais,  to  let  him  know  that  they  dreaded  the 
wrath  of  Grod  more  than  that  of  the  emperor.  The  like  scene 
was  repeated,  when  Petronius  removed  his  head-quarters  to 
Tiberias,  to  gain  more  certain  information  of  the  state  of  the 
country.  When  he  replied  to  their  supplications  by  asking 
them,  "  Are  ye  resolved,  then,  to  wage  war  against  your  em- 
peror ?"  they  all  fell  on  their  faces  to  the  earth,  exclaiming, 
"  We  have  no  thought  of  war,  but  we  will  submit  to  be  mas- 
sacred rather  than  infringe  our  Law."  For  forty  days  they 
remained  as  suppliants  before  the  prefect,  neglecting  the 
season  for  sowing,  till  he  became  alarmed  lest  a  famine  should 
drive  the  people  to  robbery.  Petronius  annoimced  to  an  as- 
sembly convened  at  Tiberias  his  resolution  to  postpone  the 
work  till  he  had  further  orders  from  Rome.  The  influence 
of  Agrippa  with  Caligula  obtained  the  suspension  of  the  de- 
cree ;  and  the  tyrant  was  preparing  to  vent  his  mortification 
upon  Petronius,  when  the  dagger  of  Cassius  Chaerea  delivered 
the  empire  from  the  daily  dread  of  some  new  excess  of  mad- 
ness (a.d.  41)." 

§  7.  When  the  body  of  Caligula  was  left  by  his  assassins  in 
the  dark  corridor  between  the  palace  and  tbe  amphitheatre, 
the  only  man  who  protected  it  from  insult  was  the  Jewish 
prince,  whose  name  has  been  more  than  once  mentioned. 
This  was  Herod  Agbippa  I.,**  the  son  of  Aristobulus  and 
Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  He  was  sent  to 
Rome  on  his  father's  execution,  and  was  brought  up  with 
Drusus  the  son  of  Tiberius.  On  the  death  of  Drusus,  he 
found  himself  excluded  from  the  emperor's  presence,  and  was 


^  Dean  Mil  man,  whose  admirable 
account  of  tlicse  events,  based  on 
Philo  and  Joscphns,  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  above  narrative,  adds 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  saflferings 
to  which,  even  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  Babylonian 
Jews  were  exposed  from  the  usually 
tolerant  Parthians,  in  consequence 
of  the  revolt  of  the  brothers  Aslnai 
and  Anilai.      The  insurgents,  after 


considerable  successes,  were  driven 
into  Seleucia,  where  50,000  Jews  are 
said  to  have  been  massacred.  Snch 
details  are  of  peculiar  value,  as  show- 
ing the  condition  of  the  varions 
branches  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  t^ 
age  immediately  succeeding  their  ro* 
jcction  of  the  Messiah. 

*•  The  "  king  Herod  "  of  Acts  xil 
and  the  Agrippa  I.  of  Josephns. 
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besides  overwhehned  with  debt.  Returning  to  Palestine,  he 
obtained  through  his  sister  Herodias  the  protection  of  Herod 
Antipas,  who  made  him  governor  of  Tiberias.  But  a  quarrel 
soon  took  place,  and,  after  strange  vicissitudes  and  adventures^ 
Agrippa  obtained  a  loan  from  the  Alabarch  of  Alexandria, 
which  enabled  him  to  return  to  Italy.  He  attached  himself 
to  the  young  Caius  (Caligula),  and  having  been  overheard  to 
express  a  hope  for  his  friend^s  speedy  succession,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Tiberius,  where  he  remained  till  the  ac- 
cession of  Caligula,  a.d.  37.  The  new  emperor  gave  him  the 
governments  formerly  held  by  the  tetrarchs  Philip  and  Ly- 
sanias,^  and  bestowed  on  him  the  ensigns  of  royalty  and  other 
marks  of  favor,  and  he  arrived  in  Palestine  in  the  following 
year,  after  visiting  Alexandria.  The  jealousy  of  Herod  Anti- 
pas  and  his  wife  Herodias  was  excited  by  these  distinctions, 
and  they  sailed  to  Rome  in  the  hope  of  supplanting  Agrippa 
in  the  emperor's  favor.  As  we  have  seen,  Agrippa  was  aware 
of  their  design,  and  anticipated  it  by  a  counter-charge  against 
Antipas  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Parthians. 
Antipas  failed  to  answer  the  accusation,  and  was  banished  to 
Gaul  (a.d.  30),  and  his  dominions  were  added  to  those  already 
held  by  Agrippa* 

During  the  brief  wild  reign  of  Caligula,  Agrippa  continued 
his  f aithlul  friend,  and  used  his  iniuence,  as  we  nave  seen,  on 
behalf  of  the  Jews.  Having  paid  the  last  honors  to  his 
patron's  remains,  he  smooth^  the  path  of  his  successor  to 
the  throne  by  his  activity  and  discretion  in  carrying  messages 
between  the  Senate  and  the  praBtorian  camp.  Claudius  re- 
warded him  with  the  kingdom  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  tetrarchy,  and  thus  the  dominions  of  Herod  the 
Great  were  reunited  under  his  grandson  (a.d.  41).  We  must 
doubtless  ascribe  to  the  emperor's  philosophic  spirit,  as  well  as 
to  his  favor  for  Agrippa,  his  edict  for  the  toleration  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  the  re^ty  of  which  was  proved  by  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted  by  Petronius  on  the  inhabitants  oi  Dora  for 
insulting  a  Jewish  synagogue. 

Agrippa  arrived  in  Palestine  to  take  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  visit  the  Temple,  where 
he  offered  sacrifice,  and  dedicated  the  golden  chain  which  the 
late  emperor  had  presented  him  after  his  release  from  captiv- 
ity. It  was  bung  over  the  Treasury.  Simon  was  made  high- 
priest;  and  the  house-t^  was  remitted.    Unlike  the  other 

^  Lysanias  was  a  native  prince, 
tetrarch  of  Abilene,  the  district  ronnd 
Abila,  on  the  east  slope  of  Antilibar- 


nus.     See  Did.  of  Bible^  art.  Abi- 
lene and  Ltbaniab. 
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princes  of  his  family,  Agrippa  was  a  strict  observe/  of  the 
Law,  and  he  sought  with  success  the  favor  of  the  Jews.  He 
resided  very  much  at  Jerusalem,  and  added  materially  to  its 
prosperity  and  convenience. 

The  city  had  for  some  time  been  extending  itself  toward 
the  north,  and  a  large  suburb  had  come  into  existence  on  the 
high  ground  north  of  the  Temple,  and  outside  the  "  second 
wall"  which  enclosed  the  northern  part  of  the  great  central 
valley  of  the  city.  Hitherto  the  outer  portion  of  this  suburb 
— ^which  was  called  Bezetha,  or  "  New  town,"  and  had  grown 
up  very  rapidly — was  unprotected  by  any  formal  wall,  and 
practically  lay  open  to  attack.**  This  defenseless  condition 
attracted  the  attention  of  Agrippa,  who,  like  the  first  Hei*od, 
waa  a  great  builder,  and  he  commenced  enclosing  it  in  so  sub- 
stantial and  magnificent  a  manner  as  to  excite  the  suspicions 
of  the  prefect  of  Syria,  Vibius  Marsus,  at  whose  instance  the 
work  was  stopped  by  Claudius."  Subsequently  the  Jews 
seem  to  have  purchased  permission  to  complete  the  work." 
This  new  wall,  the  outermost  of  the  three  which  enclosed  the 
city  on  the  north,  started  from  the  old  wall  at  the  Tower  Hip- 

Eicus,  near  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  city.  It  ran  northward, 
ending  by  a  large  circuit  to  the  east,  and  at  last  returning 
southward  along  the  western  brink  of  the  valley  of  Kedron, 
till  it  joined  the  southern  wall  of  the  Temple.  Thus  it  en- 
closed not  only  the  new  suburb,  but  also  the  district  inmxe- 
diately  north  and  north-east  of  the  Temple  on  the  brow  of  the 
Kedron  valley,  which  up  to  the  present  date  had  lain  open  to 
the  country.  The  huge  stones  which  stiU  lie — many  oi  them 
undisturbed — hi  the  east  and  south  walls  of  the  Haram  area, 
especially  the  south-east  comer  under  the  "  Bath  and  Cradle 
of  Jesus,"  arc  parts  of  this  wall 

The  year  44  began  with  the  murder  of  St.  James  by  Agrip- 
pa,** a  deed  expressly  ascribed  to  his  desire  to  please  the 
Jews,  followed  at  the  Passover  by  the  imprisonment  and  es- 
cape of  St.  Peter.  The  exercise  of  the  power  of  life  and 
death  shows  that,  though  Agrippa's  power  was  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  emperor's  pleasure,  it  could  scarcely  be  called 
nominal ;  but  Josephus  expressly  calls  it  an  illegal  assumption 
of  a  power  that  belonged  only  to  the  Roman  procurator.     It 


*'  The  statements  of  Josephus  are 
not  quite  reconcilable.  In  one  pas- 
sage ho  says  distinctly  that  Bezetha 
lay  quite  naked  (C  J.  v.  4,  §  2),  in 
another  that  it  had  some  kind  of  wall 
[Ant.  xix.  7,  §  23. 


•»^n<.  ibid.  ;  B.J.  ii.  11,  §  6,  r. 
4,  §  2: 

"  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  12  ;  Jos.  B.  J.  v. 
4,  §  2,  ad  fin. 

**  Acts  xii.  1. 
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was,  in  fact,  the  Hyetematic  policy  of  Claudius  to  govern  those 
parts  of  the  East^  which  had  not  yet  been  fully  incorporated 
into  the  Empire,  through  their  own  petty  princes ;  and  thua 
he  restored  Antiochus  to  the  kingdom  of  Comm^ene,  and 
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Mthridates  to  that  of  Pontus,  as  well  as  Agrippa  to  the 
throne  of  Herod.  The  dependent  prince  was  probably  acting 
in  the  spirit  of  the  emperor,  when  he  assembled  five  neighbor- 
ing kings  at  a  magnificent  entertainment  at  Tiberias;  his 
brother  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis;  Antiochus,  king  of  Com- 
magene;  Cotys,  king  of  the  Lesser  Armenia;  Sampsigera- 
nus,**  king  of  Emesa ;  and  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus :  and, 
when  Yibius  Marsus,  jealous  of  the  meeting,  ordered  the  kings 
back  to  their  territories,  Agrippa  had  the  boldness  to  write  to 
Claudius,  soliciting  the  pref ect  s  recall. 

Nature  had  secured  lor  Agrippa  the  inheritance  of  at  least 
one  part  of  the  greatness  of  Solomon.  Now,  as  then,  the  mar- 
itime cities  of  Phoenicia  depended  for  their  com  upon  the 
produce  of  the  fertile  plain  districts  of  Palestine : — "  Their 
country  was  nourished  by  the  king's  country."  "  The  vast  in- 
fluence which  he  thus  exerted  is  proved  by  the  humility  with 
which  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  deprecated  his  resentment ; 
and  the  pomp  amid  which  he  received  their  envoys  at 
Caesarea,  indicating  a  desire  to  assume  all  the  greatness  of  his 
grandfather,  only  made  the  likeness  of  their  deaths  the  more 
conspicuous. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  over  the  whole  of  Judsea 
(a.d.  44)  Agrippa  celebrated  some  games  at  Caesarea  in 
honor  of  the  emperor.*^  When  he  appeared  in  the  theatre  on 
the  second  day  in  a  royal  robe  made  entirely  of  silver  stufE, 
which  shone  in  the  morning  light,  his  flatterers  saluted  him  as 
a  god ;  and  suddenly  he  was  seized  with  terrible  pains,  and  be- 
ing carried  from  the  theatre  to  the  palace,  died  aiter  five  days' 
agony  a  loathsome  death,  like  those  of  the  great  persecutors, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  his  own  grandfather.  "  After  being 
racked  for  five  days  with  intestine  pains,"  "  he  was  eaten  of 
worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost."  (a.d.  44.)"   The  miraculous 


^  This  nnconth  name,  doabtless 
hereditary,  is  interesting  as  having 
furnished  Cicero  with  a  nickname 
for  Pompey  on  his  return  from  Syria. 

••  Actsxii.  20. 

*^  Various  conjectures  haye  been 
made  as  to  the  occasion  of  the  festi- 
val. Josephus  says  that  it  was  'Mn 
behalf  of  Oie  emperor's  safety/'  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  it  might  be 
in  connection  with  his  return  from 
Britain;  but  this  is  at  least  very 
uncertain.  Josephus  mentions  also 
the  concourse    "  of  the   chief  men 


throughout  the  province"  who  were 
present  on  the  occasion ;  and  though 
he  does  not  notice  the  embassy  of  the 
Tyrians  and  Agrippa's  speech,  yet 
his  narrative  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  both  facts. 

^  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  8  :  i^*  vf^^Q 
ViVTt  Tifi  TrJQ  yatrrpoQ  aXyrifiaTi  ^w- 
pyaoOfiQ  Tov  piov  KaHorpe^j/iv,  Acts 
xii.  28 :  yev6fievoc  (ricdiXjyicd/Spturof 
m^lw^tv ;  cf.  2  Mace.  ix.  5-9. 

By  a  singular  and  instructive  con- 
fusion Eusebius  (H,  E.  ii.  10;  cf. 
Heinichen,  Exc,  2,  ad  loc.)  converts 
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and  judicial  character  of  his  death  is  distinctly  affirmed  by 
the  sacred  historian : — "  Immediately  the  angd  of  the  Lord 
smote  him,  because  he  gave  not  God  th/i  glory. ^^  The  Greeks 
of  Sebaste  and  Caesarea,  with  his  own  soldiers,  showed  brutal 
exultation  at  his  death,  and  the  censure  which  the  riot 
brought  down  from  Claudius  upon  the  Roman  soldiers  em- 
bittered their  feelings  toward  the  Jews  to  such  a  degree,  that 
Josephus  regards  this  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Jewish 
war. 

§  8.  Hebod  Agbippa  !!.,*•  the  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  I., 
was  at  Rome  when  his  father  died.  He  was  only  seventeen 
years  old,  and  Claudius  made  his  youth  a  reason  for  not  giv- 
ing him  his  father's  kingdom,  as  he  had  intended/*  The  em- 
peror afterward  gave  him  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis  (a.d.  60), 
which  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Herod  (a.d.  48) ; 
and  this  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  tetrarchies  of  Ituraea  and 
Abilene,  to  which  Nero  added  certain  cities  of  the  Decapolis 
about  the  Lake  of  Galilee  (a.d.  52).  But  beyond  the  hmits 
of  his  own  dominions,  Agrippa  was  permitted  to  exercise 
throughout  Judsea  that  influence  which  even  Paul  recognized 
as  wdcome  to  a  Jew,  who  saw  in  him  the  last  ^cion  of  the 
Asmonoean  house.  In  particular,  he  succeeded  to  those  (as 
we  should  now  say)  ecclesiastical  functions  which  the  tolerant 
policy  of  Rome  had  permitted  his  uncle  Herod  to  exercise — 
the  government  of  the  Temple  and  the  nomination  of  the 
high-priest.  He  was,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  authority, 
"  expert  in  all  customs  and  questions  which  are  among  the 
Jews ;"  and  so  well  able  to  imderstand  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
that  the  Apostle's  reasonings  from  them  called  forth  his 
memorable  confession,  ^Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a 
Christian."  •*  He  gratified  his  hereditary  taste  for  magnificence 
by  adorning  Jerusalem  and  Berytus  with  costly  buildings; 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  mortally  to  offend  the  Jews ; "  and 
his  relations  to  his  sister  Berenice  (or  Bemice),  the  widow  of 
his  uncle  Herod,  were  of  a  very  doubtful  character.'*  But  his 
one  leading  principle  was  to  preserve  fidelity  to  Rome.    His 


the  owl,  which,  according  to  Jose- 
phus, appeared  to  Herod  as  a  mesam" 
ger  of  evil  {&yy i\oQ  Kaicwv)  into 
*'the  angel'*  ojf  the  Acts,  who  was 
the  unseen  minister  of  the  Divine 
Will  (Acts  xii.  23,  IvdraKev  abrhv 
avycXoc  Kvptov;  cf.  2  K.  xix.  85, 
L'XX.). 

**  CaHed  Agrippa  hy  Josephus,  and 


it 


king  Agrippa,"  in  Acts  xxv.,  xxvi., 
as  a  title  of  honor. 

~  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  9,  §§  1,  2. 

"  Acts  xxvi.  8,  26-28. 

"  Joseph.  XX.  7,  §  8. 

^  Acts  xxv.  28  ;•  Joseph.  Ant.  xx. 
6,  §  8;  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  156  seq. 
Randal  also  connected  the  name  of 
the  princess  with  Titus,  the  **  delicisB 
humani  generis." 
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sister,  Drasilla,  was  married  to  Felix,  the  procurator  of 
Judsea  under  Claudius  and  Nero ;  and  the  narrative  of  St, 
Paul's  trial  shows  Agrippa's  intimacy  with  Festus,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Felix.  In  the  last  great  rebellion  of  Judaea,  he  took 
part  with  Rome.  With  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (a.d. 
70),  an  end  was  put  to  this  last  Jewish  principality.  Retain- 
ing, however,  his  empty  title  as  king,  Agrippa  survived  the 
fate  of  his  country  in  the  enjoyment  of  splendid  luxury,  re- 
tired to  Rome  with  Berenice,  and  died  there  in  the  third  year 
of  Trajan  (a.d.  1 00).  Of  the  other  membera  of  Herod's  house, 
it  is  needless  to  say  more  than  appears  in  the  genealogical 
table. 

§  9.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  Cuspius 
Fadus  arrived  from  Rome  as  procurator,  under  Longinus  as 
prefect  of  Syria.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Romans  to 
regain  possession  of  the  pontificial  robes ;  but  on  reference  to 
the  emperor  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  In  a.d.  45  com- 
menced a  severe  famine,  which  lasted  two  years.  To  the 
i people  of  Jerusalem  it  was  alleviated  by  the  presence  of 
Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  a  convert  to  the  Jewish  faith, 
who  visited  the  city  in  46  and  imported  com  and  dried  fi'uit, 
which  she  distributed  to  the  poor.'*  During  her  stay  Helena 
constructed,  at  a  distance  of  three  stadia  from  the  city,  a 
tomb  marked  by  three  pyramids,  to  which  her  remains,  with 
those  of  her  son,  were  afterward  brought.  It  was  situated 
to  the  north,  and  formed  one  of  the  points  in  the  course  of  the 
new  wall.  This  famine  furnishes  one  of  the  chief  data  of  the 
chronology  of  the  Acts,  in  the  journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
bringing  the  contributions  for  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerasa- 
lem,  which  had  been  collected  at  Antioch  in  consequence  of 
the  prediction  of  the  famine  by  Agabus." 

Fadus  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander,  an  apostate 
Egyptian  Jew  (a.d.  46),  and  he  by  Ventidius  Cumanus 
(a.d.  48  or  50).  A  frightful  tumult  happened  at  the  Passover 
of  this  year,  caused,  as  on  former  occasions,  by  the  presence 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  Antonia,  and  in  the  courts  and 
cloisters  of  the  Temple,  during  the  festival.  Ten,  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  account,  twenty  thousand  are  said  to  have  met 
their  deaths,  not  by  the  sword,  but  trodden  to  death  in  the 
crush  through  the  narrow  lanes  which  led  from  the  Temple 
down  into  the  city."  After  other  outrages,  Cumanus  was 
recalled  to  Rome,  where  Agrippa's   influence  procured  h* 

•*^«/.  XX.  2,  §6;  5,  §2.  «  Acts  xi.  28-80. 

*"  Ant,  XX.  5,  §  3  ;  B.  J.  ii.  12,  §  I. 
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banishment  (a.d.  53),  and  Felix  was  appointed  in  his  room, 
partly  at  the  instance  of  Jonathan,  the  then  high-priest. 
The  hatred  of  Claudius  to  "  foreign  superstition  "had  mean- 
while been  vented  in  an  edict  banishing  the  Jews  fi'om  Rome 
(a.d.  52).  Felix  ruled  the  province  in  a  mean,  cruel,  and 
profligate  manner.**  With  the  compendious  description  of 
Tacitus  the  fuller  details  of  Josephus  agree,  though  his  narra- 
tive is  tinged  with  his  hostility  to  the  Jewish  patriots  ana 
zealots,  whom,  under  the  name  of  robbers,  he  describes  Felix 
as  extirpating  and  crucifying  by  hundreds.  His  period  of 
ofllce  was  full  of  troubles  and  seditions.  We  read  of  his 
putting  down  false  Messiahs,  the  followers  of  an  Egyptian 
magician,  riots  between  the  Jews  and  Syrians  in  Csesarea,  and 
between  the  priests  and  the  principal  citizens  of  Jerussdem. 
A  set  of  ferocious  fanatics,  whom  Josephus  calls  Sicarii 
(Assassins),  had  lately  begim  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
city,  whose  creed  it  was  to  rob  and  murder  all  whom  they 
judged  hostile  to  Jewish  interests.  Felix,  weary  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  Jonathan  on  his  vicious  life,  employed  some 
of  these  wretches  to  assassinate  him.  The  high-priest  was 
killed  in  the  Temple,  while  sacrificing.  The  murder  was 
never  inquired  into,  and  emboldened  by  this,  the  Sicarii  re- 
peated their  horrid  act ;  thus  adding,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews, 
the  awful  crime  of  sacrilege  to  that  of  murder.**  The  city, 
too,  was  filled  with  impostors  pretending  to  inspiration,  but 
inspired  only  with  hatred  to  all  government  and  order.  Nor 
was  the  disorder  confined  to  the  lower  classes :  the  chief 
people  of  the  city,  the  very  high-priests  themselves,  robbed  the 
threshing-floors  of  the  tithes  common  to  all  the  priests,  and 


•"  Ant,  XX.  7,  §  1 ;  D.  J,  ii.  12,  §  8. 

*  AnL  XX.  8,  §  6.  *^Xi5,  Acts 
xxiii.f  xxiv. ;  in  Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  9, 
called  Antonins  Felix;    in   Saidas, 


been  jadge  of  the  nation  '*  for  ronnv 
years."  Those  words,  however,  must 
not  even  thus  be  closely  pressed ;  for 
Cnmanus  himself  only  went  to  Judaea 


Claudius  Felix,  for  he  had  been  the   in  the  eighth  year  of  Claudius  (Jos. 


emperor's  freedman  ;  in  Josephus  and 
the  Acts,  simply  Felix :  so  also  in  Tac- 
i  tus  (^iM.  xii .  54).  Tacitus  states  that 
Felix  and  Cumanus  were  joint  procu- 
rators, Cnmanus  having  Galilee,  and 
Felix  Samaria.  In  this  account  Taci- 
tus is  directly  at  issue  with  Josephus 
(/Inc.  XX.  6,  §2-7 ;  §  1)»  and  is  (;ener- 
nlly  supposed  to  be  in  error ;  but  his 
account  is  very  circumstantial,  and  by 
ndoptitig  it  we  should  gain  some  little 
justification  for  the  expression  of  St. 
Paul,  Acts  xxiv.  10,  that  Felix  had 

F 


Ant.  XX.  6,  §  2).  Felix  was  the 
brother  of  Claudius's  powerful  freed- 
man Pallas  {B.  J,  ii.  12,  §  8;  Ant, 
XX.  7,  §  1);  and  it  was  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Pallas's  influence  sur- 
viving his  master's  death  (Tacit.  Ann. 
xiv.  65)  that  Felix  was  retained  iw 
his  procuratorship  by  Nero. 

*  **  Per  omnem  ssevitiam  et  libidi- 
nem  jus  regium  servili  ingenio  cx- 
ercnit  '*  (Tacit.  Hist,  v.  9,  and  Ann, 
xii.  54.) 

"B.  J:ii.l8,  §3;ylii/.  ibid. 
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led  parties  of  rioters  to  open  tumult  and  fighting  in  the 
streets."  In  fact,  not  only  Jerusalem,  but  the  whole  country 
far  and  wide,  was  in  the  most  frightful  confusion  and  insecurity, 
and,  though  want  of  vigor  was  not  among  the  faults  of  Felii, 
his  severe  measures  and  cruel  retributions  -seemed  only  to 
accelerate  the  already  rapid  course  of  the  Jews  to  ruin."  His 
detention  of  St.  Paul  in  prison,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  money, 
adds  to  the  traits  of  tyranny  the  baseness  of  the  freedman. 
Tacitus  says,  in  one  word,  "  By  every  fonn  of  cruelty  and 
lust,  he  wielded  the  power  of  a  king  in  the  spirit  of  a  slave." 
Such  were  the  crimes  that  weighed  on  the  conscience  of  the 
Apostle's  judge — dreading  the  vengeance  of  his  earthly  mas- 
tor,  while  ho  had  learned  something  of  higher  principles  from 
his  Jewish  wife,  Drusilla.  No  wonder  that,  as  Paul "  reasoned 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  jxAdgmerU  to  come^  Felix 
trembled."  '*  His  crowning  outrage  was  a  massacre  of  the  Jews 
at  Csesarea,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  their  frequent  conflicts 
with  the  Greeks.  For  this  he  was  accused  before  Nero,  after 
his  recall  (a.d.  60) ;  but  the  party  of  his  brother  Pallas  had 
still  influence  enough  to  save  him  from  punishment ;  while  the 
Greeks  of  Ctesarea  obtained  an  imperial  decree  depriving  the 
Jc^vish  citizens  of  their  rights.  These  afEairs  of  Caesarea 
hastened  the  coming  contest:  the  Greeks  became  more  and 
more  insulting ;  the  Jews  more  and  more  turbulent. 

In  the  end  of  a.d.  60  or  the  beginning  of  a.d.  61,  Pokcius 
Festus  succeeded  Felix  as  procurator.  Festus  was  an  able 
and  upright  officer,'*  and  at  the  same  time  conciliatory  toward 
the  Jews,  as  he  proved  in  his  judgment  on  St.  Paul,  whose 
trial  took  place,  not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Caesarea.'*  In  the 
brief  period  of  his  administration,  he  kept  down  the  robbers 
with  a  strong  hand,  and  gave  the  province  a  short  breathing 
time.  On  one  occasion  both  Festus  and  Agrippa  came  into 
collision  with  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  Agrippa  had  added  an 
apartment  to  the  old  Asmonaean  palace  on  the  eastern  brow 
01  the  Upper  City,  which  commanded  a  full  view  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  couits  of  the  Temple.  This  view  the  Jews  inter- 
cepted by  building  a  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  inner  quad- 
rangle.'*    But  the  wall  not  only  intercepted  Agrippa's  view, 


"  Ant  XX.  8,  §  8. 
'  Tac.  Ann,  xii.  64:  "intempest- 
ivis  remediia  delicta  accendebal." 
"  Acte  xxiT.  25. 
''*B.J.i\.  14,  §1. 
'*  Acts  XXV.,  xxvi. 
"  No  one  in  Jerusalem  might  build 


so  hi):1i  that  his  house  coald  overlook 
the  Temple.  It  was  the  sobject  of  a 
distinct  prohibition  by  the  Doctors. 
See  Maimnnides,  quoted  by  Otho, 
Lex.  Hah.  266.  Probably  this  fur- 
nishod  one  reason  fur  so  hostile  a  step 
to  so  friendly  a  person  as  Agrippn. 
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it  also  interfered  with  that  from  the  outer  cloisters,  in  which 
the  Roman  guard  was  stationed  during  the  festivals.  Both 
Agrippa  and  Festus  interfered,  and  required  it  to  be  pulled 
down ;  but  the  Jews  pleaded  that,  once  built,  it  was  a  part  of 
the  Temple,  and  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  Nero. 
Nero  allowed  their  plea,  but  retained  as  hostages  the  high- 
priest  and  treasurer,  who  had  headed  the  deputation.  Agrip 
pa  appointed  Joseph,  called  Cabi,  to  the  vacant  priesthood,  m 
which  he  was  shortly  after  succeeded  by  Annas  or  Ananus, 
the  fifth  son  of  the  Annas  before  whom  our  Lord  was  taken. 

In  62  (probably)  Festus  died,  and  was  succeeded  after  a 
time  by  Albinus.  In  the  interval  a  persecution  was  com- 
menced against  the  Christians  at  the  instance  of  the  new  high- 
priest,  a  rigid  Sadducee,  and  St.  James  and  others  were  ar- 
raigned before  the  Sanhedrim."  They  were  "  deUvered  to  be 
stoned,"  but  St.  James  at  any  rate  appears  not  to  have  been 
killed  till  a  few  years  late^.  The  act  gave  great  offense  to  all, 
and  cost  Annas  his  office,  after  he  had  held  it  but  three 
months.  Jesus  (Joshua),  the  son  of  Damneus,  succeeded  him, 
Albinus  began  his  rule  by  endeavoring  to  keep  down  the 
Sicarii  and  other  disturbers  of  the  peace ;  and  indeed  he  pre- 
served throughout  a  show  of  justice  and  vigor,'*  though  in 
secret  greedy  and  rapacious.  But  before  his  recaJl  he  pursued 
his  end  more  openlv,  and  priests,  people,  and  governors  alike 
seem  to  have  been  bent  on  rapine  and  bloodshed:  rival  high- 
priests  headed  bodies  of  rioters,  and  stoned  each  other,  and 
m  the  words  of  Josephus,  "  all  things  grew  from  worse  to 
worse."  '•  The  evils  were  aggravated  by  two  occurrences— first, 
the  release  by  Albinus,  hetove  his  departure,  of  all  the  smaller 
criminals  in  the  prisons ;  and  scicondly,  the  sudden  discharge 
of  an  immense  body  of  workmen,  on  the  completion  of  the  re- 
pairs of  the  Temple.  An  endeavor  was  made  to  remedy  the 
latter  by  inducing  Agrippa  to  rebuild  the  eastern  cloister; 
but  he  refused  to  undertake  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  though 
he  consented  to  pave  the  city  with  marble,  'fiie  repairs  of  a 
part  of  the  sanctuary  that  had  fallen  down,  and  the  renewal  of 
the  foundations  of  some  portions,  were  deferred  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  the  materials  were  collected  and  stored  in  one  of  the 
courts.** 

§  10.  Bad  as  Albinus  had  been,  Gessius  Florus,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  66,  was  worse.  In  fact,  even  Tacitus  admits 
that  the  endurance  of  the  oppressed  Jews   could  last  no 

"  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  9,  §  1.  (  '•  Ant.  xx.  9,  §  4. 

^**  Ant.  XX.  II,  §  1.  I  "a  ./.  V.  1,  §  5. 
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longer."*  So  great  was  his  rapacity,  that  whole  cities  and 
districts  were  desolated,  and  the  robbers  were  openly  allowed 
to  purchase  immunity  in  plundering.  At  the  Passover,  proba- 
bly in  66,  when  Cestius  Gallus,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  visited 
Jerusal^n,  the  whole  assembled  people"'  besought  hitn  for  re- 
dress ;  but  without  effect.  Florus's  next  attempt  was  to  ob- 
tain some  of  the  treasure  from  the  Temple.  He  demanded 
seventeen  talents  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  The  demand 
produced  a  frantic  disturbance,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  ap- 
proached the  city  with  both  cavalry  and  foot-soldiers.  That 
night  Florus  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  royal  palace — ^that  of 
Herod  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  city.  On  ^e  following  morn- 
ing he  took  his  seat  on  the  Bema,  and  the  high-priest  and 
other  principal  people  being  brought  before  him,  he  demanded 
that  the  leaders  pf  the  late  riot  should  be  given  up.  On  their 
refusal,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  Upper  City. 
This  order  was  but  too  faithfully  carried  out;  every  house 
was  entered  and  pillaged,  and  the  Jews  driven  out.  In  their 
attempt  to  get  through  the  narrow  streets,  which  lay  in  the 
valley  between  the  Upper  City  and  the  Temple,  many  were 
caught  and  slain,  others  were  brought  before  Florus,  scourged, 
and  then  crucified.  No  grade  or  class  was  exempt,  ^^ws 
who  bore  the  Roman  equestrian  order  were  among  the  >dctims 
treated  with  most  indignity.  Queen  Bemice  herself — ^resid- 
ing at  that  time  in  the  Asmonsean  palace  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  slaughter — was  so  affected  by  the  scene,  as  to  intercede  in 
person  and  barefoot  before  Florus,  but  without  avail ;  and  in 
returning  she  was  herself  nearly  killed,  and  only  escaped  by 
taking  refuge  in  her  palace  and  calling  her  guards  about  her. 
The  nirther  details  of  this  dreadful  tumult  must  be  passed 
over.*'  Florus  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  press  through  the 
old  city  up  into  the  Antonia — ^whence  he  would  have  had  near- 
er access  to  the  treasures — and  finding  that  the  Jews  had 
broken  down  the  north  and  west  cloisters  where  they  joined 
the  fortress,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  communication,  he  relinquish- 
ed the  attempt  and  withdrew  to  Caesarea.'* 

Cestius  Gallus,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  now  foimd  it  necessa- 
ry for  him  to  visit  the  city  in  person.  He  sent  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants to  announce  him,  but  before  he  himself  arrived  events 
had  become  past  remedy.    Agrippa  had  shortly  before  retum- 


"'  Duramt  patienda  Judais  usqtte  ad 
GesHum  Florum  (Hist,  v.  10). 

"  Josephns  says  three  millions  in 
number !     Three  millions  is  very  lit- 
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.tie  nnder  the  population  of  London 
with  all  its  suburbs. 

"  The  whole  tragic  story  is  most 
forcibly  told  by  Milman  (ii.  219-224). 


13.  J,  ii.  16,  §  6. 
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ed  from  Alexandria,  and  had  done  much  to  calm  the  peopla 
At  his  instance  they  rebuilt  the  part  of  the  cloister  which  had 
been  demolished,  and  collected  the  tribute  in  arrear,  but  the 
mere  suggestion  from  him,  that  they  should  obey  Florus  until 
he  was  replaced,  produced  such  a  storm  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  city.  The  seditious  party  in  the  Temple,  led  by 
young  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananias,  rejected  the  offerings  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  which  had  been  regularly  made  since  the 
time  of  Juhus  Caesar.  This^  as  a  direct  renunciation  of  at- 
legiancey  was  the  true  beginning  of  the  war  with  Rome.*^ 
Such  acts  were  not  done  without  resistance  from  the  older  and 
wiser  people.  But  remonstrance  was  unavailing,  the  innova- 
tors would  listen  to  no  representations.  The  peace  party, 
therefore,  dispatched  some  of  their  number  to  Florus  and  to 
Agrippa,  and  the  latter  sent  3000  horse-soldiers  to  assist  in 
keeping  order. 

Hostilities  at  once  began.  The  peace  party,  headed  by  the 
high-priest,  and  fortified  by  Agrippa's  soldiei-s,  threw  tiiem- 
selves  into  the  Upper  City.  The  insurgents  held  the  Temple 
and  the  Lower  City.  In  the  Antonia  was  a  small  Roman 
garrison.  Fierce  contests  lasted  for  seven  days,  each  side  en- 
deavoring to  take  possession  of  the  part  held  by  the  other. 
At  last  the  insurgents^  who  behaved  with  the  greatest  feroct 
ty,  and  were  reinforced  by  a  number  of  Sicarii,  were  triumph 
ant.  They  gained  the  Upper  City,  driving  all  before  them— 
the  high-priest  and  other  leaders  into  vaults  and  sewers,  the 
soldiers  into  Herod's  palace.  The  Asmonaean  palace,  the  high- 
priest's  house,  and  the  repository  of  the  archives — ^in  Josephus's 
language,  "  the  nerves  of  the  city  " — ^were  set  on  fire.  Anto- 
nia was  next  attacked,  and  in  two  days  they  had  effected  an 
entrance,  sabred  the  garrison,  and  buiiied  the  fortress.  Tlio 
balistse  and  catapults  found  there  were  preserved  for  future 
use.  The  soldiers  in  Herod's  palace  were  next  besieged ;  but 
so  strong  were  the  walls,  and  so  stout  the  resistance,  that  it  was 
three  weeks  before  an  entrance  could  be  effected.  The  soldiers 
were  at  last  forced  from  the  palace  into  the  three  great  towers 
on  the  adjoining  wall  with  great  loss ;  and  ultimately  were  all 
murdered  in  the  most  treacherous  manner.  The  high-priest 
and  his  brother  were  discovered  hidden  in  the  aqueduct  of  the 
palace :  they  were  instantly  put  to  death.  Thus  the  insurgents 
were  now  completely  masters  of  both  city  and  Temple.  But 
they  were  not  to  remain  so  long.  After  the  defeat  of  Cestius 
Gallns  at  Beth-horon,  dissensions  began  to  arise,  and  it  soon 

•  Jo8q)h.  B.  J.  ii.  17,  §2. 
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became  known  that  there  was  still  a  large  moderate  party; 
and  Cestius  took  advantage  of  this  to  advance  from  Scopus 
on  the  city.  lie  made  his  way  through  Bezetha,  the  new  sub-* 
urb  north  of  the  Temple,®"  and  through  the  wood-market, 
burning  every  thing  as  he  went,*^  and  at  last  encamped  oppo- 
site the  palace  at  the  foot  of  the  second  wall.  The  Jews  re- 
tired to  the  Upper  City  and  to  the  Temple.  For  five  days 
Cestius  assaulted  the  wall  without  success;  on  the  sixth  he 
resolved  to  make  one  more  attempt,  this  time  at  a  different 
spot — the  north  wall  of  the  Temple,  east  of,  and  behind,  the 
Antonia.  The  Jews,  however,  fought  with  such  fury  from  the 
top  of  the  cloisters,  that  he  could  effect  nothing,  and  when 
night  came  he  drew  off  to  his  camp  at  Scopus.  Thither  the 
insurgents  followed  hira,  and  in  three  days  gave  him  one  of 
the  most  complete  defeats  that  a  Roman  army  had  ever  un- 
dergone. His  catapults  and  balistaB  were  taken  from  him,  and 
reserved  by  the  Jews  for  the  final  siege.  This  occurred  on 
the  8th  of  Marchesvan  (beginning  of  November),  a.d.  66. 

The  war  with  Rome  was  now  inevitable,  and  Kero,  who  re- 
ceived the  news  in  Greece,  conmiitted  its  conduct  to  his  ablest 
general,  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  (afterward  the  emperor), 
who  sent  his  son  Titus  before  him.  It  wsts  evident  that  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  was  only  a  question  of  time.  Ananus, 
the  high-priest,  a  moderate  and  prudent  man,  took  the  lead ; 
tlie  .walls  were  repaired,  arms  and  warlike  instruments  and 
machines  of  all  kinds  fabncated,  and  other  preparations  inade. 
In  this  attitude  of  expectation — ^with  occasional  diversions, 
such  as  the  expedition  to  Ascalon,  and  the  skirmishes  with 
Simon  Bar-Gioras — the  city  remained,  while  Vespasian  was 
reducing  the  north  of  the  country,  and  till  the  fall  of  Giscala 
(Oct.  or  Nov.  67),  wheU  John,  the  son  of  Levi,  escaped  thence 
to  Jerusalem,  to  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  person^ 
in  the  future  conflict.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  here 
John's  great  rival,  Joseph,  the  son  of  Matthias,  who  is  best 
known  by  his  adopted  Roman  name  of  Flavius  Josbphus, 
the  historian  of  the  Jews  and  of  this  war.  A  priest  of  the 
most  illustrious  descent,  distinguished  alike  for  his  ascetic 
piety  and  his  Hebrew  and  Greek  learning,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  moderate  paity  to  defend  Galilee  and  keep  down  the 
zealots.  His  energy  in  the  latter  task  made  him  a  nuortal 
en^my  to  John  of  Giscala,  while  his  brilliant,  though  vain,  de- 

*•  It  19  remarkable  that  nothing  is  through  the  great  wall  of  Agrippm 
taid  of  any  resistance  to  his  passage    which  encircled  Bezetha. 

^  B.J.  V.  7.  §  2. 
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fense  of  Jotapata,  before  which  Vespasian  himself  was  wound- 
ed, earned  him  the  respect  of  the  Roman  chief,  who  attached 
him  to  his  person  during  thp  war,  used  his  services  as  a  medi- 
ator, though  to  no  purpose,  and  at  hist  rewarded  him  with  a 
grant  of  land  in  Judaea,  a  pension,  and  the  Roman  franchise. 
For  the  details  of  the  war  Josephus  is  our  only  authority, 
most  unfortunately;  for,  besides  the  natural  bias  toward 
pleasing  his  impenial  patrons,  his. sense  of  the  hopelessness  of 
the  Jewish  cause  overcame  all  patriotic  sympathy  with  resist- 
ance to  intolerable  oppression,  and  personal  animosity  leads 
him  to  paint  the  zealots  in  the  blackest  colors.  Nor  is  it 
quite  needless  to  warn  the  Christian  reader  against  judging 
the  merits  of  the  Jewish  cause  by  the  higher  ends  which  their 
doom  was  destined  to  fulfill. 

From  the  arrival  of  John,  two  years  and  a  half  elapsed  till 
Titus  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  now 
stood  alone,  like  a  rock,  out  of  the  flood  of  conquest  that  had 
overwhelmed  all  the  country.  While  Vespasian  reduced  Gal- 
ilee— ^tho  Samaritans,  who,  making  conmion  cause  with  the 
Jews  in  their  extremity,  had  gathered  their  whole  force  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and,  being  compelled  by  thirst  to  surrender 
to  Petilius  Cerealis,  were  treacherously  massacred — ^Trajan, 
the  father  of  the  emperor,  took  Janmia,  the  frontier  fortress 
of  Judsaa,  and  Joppa,  its  only  port  (a.d.  67^.  In  the  second 
campaign  the  Romans  swept  Peraea,  as  with  the  besom  of 
destruction,  and  multitudes  of  the  flying  inhabitants  were 
slaughtered  and  drowned  at  the  fords  of  Jericho.  Vespasian 
had  reunited  his  forces  at  that  city,  and  was  preparing  to  ad- 
vance upon  Jerusalem,  when  the  news  of  Neros  death  sus- 
pended his  operations,  upon  what  seemed  to  him  a  higher  is- 
sue than  the.  fate  of  the  Holy  City  (a.d.  68).  At  Alexandria, 
whither  he  had  retired  with  Titus  to  await  the  event  of  the 
civil  war  in  Italy,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers 
on  the  Ist  of  July,  a.d.  69,  and  his  generals  at  Rome  secured 
his  accession  by  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Vitellius  on  the 
21st  of  December.  Vespasian  did  not  sail  from  Alexandria 
till  the  following  May,  leaving  Titus  to  finish  the  Jewish  war, 
which  had  been  suspended  for  nearly  two  years.  The  whole 
of  that  time  was  occupied  in  contests  between  the  moderate 
party,  whose  desire  was  to  take  such  a  course  as  might  yet 
preserve  the  nationality  of  the  Jews  and  the  existence  of  the 
city,  and  the  Zealots  or  fanatics,  the  assertors  of  national  in- 
dependence, who  scouted  the  idea  of  compromise,  and  resolved 
to  regain  their  freedom  or  perish.  The  Zealots,  being  utterly 
unscrupulous,  and  resorting  to  massacre  on  the  least  resist- 
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ance,  soon  triumphed,  and  at  last  reigned  paramount,  with  no 
resistance  but  such  as  sprang  from  their  own  internal  factions. 
For  the  repulsive  details  of  this  frightful  period  of  contention 
and  outrage  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  other  works.**  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  at  the  beginning  of  a.d.  70,  when 
Titus  made  his  appearance,  the  Zealots  themselves  were 
divided  into  two  parties :  that  of  John  of  Giscala  and  Eleazar, 
who  teld  the  Temple  and  its  courts  and  the  Antonia — 8400 
men ;  that  of  Simon  Bar-Gioras,  whose  head-quarters  were  in 
the  tower  Phasa^lus,  and  who  held  the  Upper  City,  from  the 
present  Ccenaculum  to  the  Latin  Convent,  the  Lower  City  in 
the  valley,  and  the  district  where  the  old  Acra  had  formerly 
stood,  north  of  the  Temple — 10,000  men,  and  6000  Idumaeans, 
in  all  a  force  of  between  23,000  and  24,000  soldiers,  trained 
in  the  civil  encounters  of  the  last  two  years  to  great  skill  and 
thorough  recklessness."'  The  numbers  of  the  other  inhabit- 
ants, swelled  as  they  were  by  the  strangers  and  pilgrims  who 
flocked  from  the  country  to  the  Passover,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  determine.  Tacitus,  doubtless  from  some  Roman 
source,  gives  the  whole  at  600,000.  Josephus  states  that 
1,100,000  perished  during  the  siege,"  and  that  more  than 
40,000  were  allowed  to  depart  into  the  country,'*  in  addition 
to  an  "  immense  number"  sold  to  the  army,  and  who  of  course 
form  a  proportion  of  the  97,000  "  carried  captive  during  the 
whole  war." "  We  may  therefore  take  Josephus's  computa- 
tion of  the  numbers  at  about  1,200,000.  Even  the  smaller  of 
these  numbers  seems  very  greatly  in  excess,  and  it  can  hardly 
have  exceeded  60,000  or  70,000. 

This  state  of  the  doomed  city,— overcrowded  with  Jews, 
whose  native  passions  and  fervor,  exasperated  by  the  late  war 
and  exalted  by  the  season  of  the  Passover,  doomed  to  be  their 
last,  were  stimulated  by  the  Zealots  and  inflamed  by  factions, 
— ^might  well  prepare  those  who  knew  the  people  for  horrid 
deeds  and  more  horrid  sufferings.  Pent  up  like  sheep  for  the 
slaughter,  they  equally  resembled  wolves  devouring  one 
another.  But  the  scene  had  a  far  more  awful  aspect,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  ancient  prophecy,  as  well  as  of  Christ's  recent 


"  Dean  Milmaii*8  History  of  the 
Jews,  Books  xiv.,  xr.,  xvi.;  and  Mer- 
\yi\Ws  History  of  the  Romcms,  vi.  ch. 
59.  Of  courso  the  materials  for  all 
modem  acconnts  are  in  Josephns 
only,  excepting  the  few  toaches — 
strong,  bat  not  always  accurate — in 
the  6th  book  of  Tacitiu*s  Histories, 


*  These  are  the  numbers  given  by 
Josephns ;  bat  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  exaggerated. 

~  B.  J.  y\.  9,  §  3 :  comp.  v.  33^ 
7. 
•  ••  B.  J.  vi.  8,  §  2. 

"  B.  J.  vi.  9,  §  8. 
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denunciations  of  woe.  As'  they  who  rejected  him  did  but 
"  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  fathers,"  so  the  warnings  uttered 
to  those  fathers xby  Moses,  by  Solomon,  and  by  the  prophets, 
were  but  made  more  pointed  and  more  instant  in  our  Lord's 
discourse  at  his  last  departure  from  the  Temple."  But  the 
special  significance  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  last  great  prophecy  uttered  under  the  Old  Cov- 
<  nant,  as  the  proof  of  His  authonty  who  gave  it,  and  as  "  the 
removal  of  those  things  that  are  shaken  that  those  things 
which  can  not  be  shaken  might  remain,"  will  be  best  consid- 
ered in  their  place  as  the  climax  of  the  first  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church.  It  need  only  be  added  here, 
that  the  Christians  in  Jerus;|)itflh  were  saved  bv  their  Lord's 
warning  from  the  judicial  blindness  of  their  fellow-country- 
men. Taking  advantage  of  the  space  before  the  siege  was 
formed  by  Titus  they  departed  in  a  body  to  Pella,  a  village 
of  the  Decapolis,  beyond  Jordan,  which  became  the  seat  of 
the  "  Church  of  Jerusalem  "  till  Hadrian  peiinitted  their  re- 
turn. 

§  11.  Titus's  force  consisted  of  four  legions,  and  some  aux- 
iliaries— at  the  outside  30,000  men.  These  were  disposed  on 
their  first  arrival  in  three  camps — the  12th  and  15th  legions 
on  the  ridge  of  Scopus,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  city ;  the 
5th  a  little  in  the  rear;  and  the  10th  on  the  top  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  to  guard  the  road  to  the  Jordan  valley,  and  to  shell 
the  place  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  fi-om  that  com- 
manding position.  The  army  was  well  furnished  with  artil- 
lery and  machines  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  invention.'* 
The  first  operation  was  to  clear  the  ground  between  Scopus 
and  the  north  wall  of  the  city — ^fell  the  timber,  destroy  the 
fences  of  the  gardens  which  mnged  the  wall,  and  level  the 
rocky  protuberances.  This  occupied  four  days.  After  it  was 
done,  the  three  legions  were  marched  forward  from  Scopus, 
and  encamped  off  the  north-west  comer  of  the  walls,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Tower  Psephinus  to  opposite  Hippicus.  The 
first  step  was  to  get  possession  of  the  outer  wall.  The  point 
of  attack  chosen  was  in  Simon's  portion  of  the  city,  at  a  low 
and  comparatively  weak  place  near  the  monument  of  John 
Hyrcanus,  close,  to  the  junction  of  the  three  walls,  and  where 
the  Upper  City  came  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  ground. 
Round  this  spot  the  three  legions  erected  banks,  from  which 
they  opened  batteries,  pushing  up  the  rams  and  other  engines 
of  attack  to  the  foot  of  the  wall.     One  of  the  rams,  more  pow- 

"  Matt.  xxiv.     ^  Tncitus,  HitLy.  13.  Soo  the  plan  of  Jcntsalem  on  p.  1 1 7- 
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erf ul  than  the  rest,  went  among  the  Jews  by  the  sobriquet  of 
Nikdn^  the  conqueror.  Three  large  towers,  75  feet  high, 
were  also  erected,  overtopping  the  wall.  Meantime  from  their 
camp  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  10th  legion  opened  fire  on 
the  Temple  and  the  east  side  of  the  city.  They  had  the 
heaviest  balistae,  and  did  great  damage.  Simon  and  his  men 
did  not  suffer  these  works  to  go  on  without  molestation. 
The  catapults,  both  those  taken  from  Cestius,  and  those  found 
in  Antonia,  were  set  up  on  the  wall,  and  constant  desperate 
sallies  were  made.  At  last  the  Jews  began  to  tire  of  their 
fruitless  assaults.  They  saw  that  the  wall  must  fall,  and,  as 
they  had  done  during  Nebuchadnezzar^s  siege,  they  left  their 
posts  at  night,  and  went  home.  A  breach  was  made -by  the 
redoubtable  Nikdn  on  the  7th  Aitemisius  (about  Apiil  15); 
and  here  the  Romans  entered,  driving  the  Jews  before  them 
to  the  second  wall.  A  great  length  of  the  wall  was  then 
broken  down ;  such  parts  of  Bezetha  as  had  escaped  destruc- 
tion by  Cestius  were  leveled,  and  a  new  camp  was  formed  on 
the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  Assyrians,  and  still  known 
as  the  "  Assyrian  camp. 

This  was  a  great  step  in  advance.  Titus  now  lay  with  the 
second  wall  of  the  city  close  to  him  on  his  right,  while  before 
him  at  no  considerable  distance  rose  Antonia  and  the  Temple, 
with  no  obstacle  in  the  interval  to  his  attack.  Still,  however, 
he  preferred,  before  advancing,  to  get  possession  of  the  seo- 
ond  wall,  and  the  neighborhood  of  John's  monument  was 
again  chosen.  Simon  was  no  less  reckless  in  assault,  and  no 
less  fertile  in  stratagem,  than  before ;  but,  notwithstanding  all 
his  efforts,  in  five  days  a  breach  was  again  effected.  The  dis- 
trict into  which  the  Romans  had  now  penetrated  was  the 
great  Valley  which  lay  between  the  two  main  hills  of  the  city, 
occupied  then,  as  it  is  still,  by  an  intricate  mass  of  narrow  and 
tortuous  lanes,  and  containing  the  markets  of  the  city — ^no 
doubt  very  like  the  present  bazaars.  Titus's  breach  was 
where  the  wool,  cloth,  and  brass  bazaars  came  up  to  the  wall. 
This  district  was  held  by  the  Jews  with  the  greatest  tenacity. 
Knowing  as  they  did  every  turn  of  the  lanes  and  alleys,  they 
had  an  immense  advantage  over  the  Romans,  and  it  was  only 
after  four  days'  incessant  fighting,  much  loss,  and  one  thorough 
repulse,  that  tiie  Romans  were  able  to  make  good  their  posi- 
tion. However,  at  last,  Simon  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
then  Titus  demolished  the  walL  This  was  the  second  step  in 
the  siege. 

Meantime  some  shots  Aad  been  interchanged  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Antonia,  but  no  serious  attack  was  made-     Before 
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beginning  there  in  earnest,  Titus  resolved  to  give  his  troops  a 
few  days  rest,  and  the  Jews  a  short  opportunity  for  reflection. 
He  therefore  called  in  the  J  0th  legion  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  held  an  inspection  of  the  whole  army  on  the 
ground  north  of  the  Temple — full  in  view  of  both  the  Temple 
and  the  Upper  City,  every  wall  and  house  in  which  were 
crowded  with  spectators.  But  the  opportunity  was  throwi: 
away  upon  the  Jews,  and  after  four  days  orders  were  given 
to  recommence  the  attack.  Hitherto  the  assault  had  been 
almost  entirely  on  the  city :  it  was  now  to  be  simultaneous 
on  city  and  Temple.  Accordingly  two  pairs  of  large  batteries 
were  (Constructed,  the  one  pair  in  front  of  Antonia ;  the  other 
at  the  old  point  of  attack — the  monument  of  John  Hyrcanus. 
The  first  pair  was  erected  by  the  5th  and  12th  legions,  and 
was  near  the  pool  Struthius — ^probably  the  present  Birket 
Jsraily  by  the  St.  Stephen's  gate;  the  second  by  the  10th  and 
15th,  at  the  pool  called  the  Almond  pool — ^possibly  that  now 
known  as  the  pool  of  Hezekiah — ^and  near  the  high-priest's 
monument.  These  banks  seem  to  have  been  constructed  of 
timber  and  fascines,  to  which  the  Romans  must  have  been 
driven  by  the  scarcity  of.  earth.  Tliey  absorbed  the  incessant 
labor  of  seventeen  days,  and  were  completed  on  the  29th 
Artemisius  (about  May  7).  John  in  the  mean  time  had  not 
been  idle;  ho  had  employed  the  seventeen  days'  respite  in 
driving  mines,  through  the  solid  limestone  of  the  hill,  from 
within  the  fortress  to  below  the  banks.  The  mines  were 
formed  with  timber  roofs  and  supports.  When  the  banks 
were  quite  complete,  and  the  engines  placed  upon  them,  the 
timber  of  the  galleries  was  fired,  the  superincumbent  ground 
gave  way,  and  the  labor  of  the  Romans  was  totally  destroyed. 
At  the  other  point  Simon  had  maintained  a  resistance  with  all 
his  former  intrepidity,  and  more  than  his  former  success.  He 
had  now  greatly  increased  the  number  of  his  niachines,  and 
his  people  were  much  more  expert  in  handling  them  than  be- 
fore, so  that  he  was  able  to  impede  materially  the  progress  of 
the  works.  And  when  they  were  completed,  and  the  batter- 
ing rams  ha4  begun  to  make  a  sensible  impression  on  the 
wall,  he  made  a  furious  assault  on  them,  and  succeeded  in 
firing  the  rams,  seriously  damaging  the  other  engines,  and 
destroying  the  banks. 

It  now  became  plain  to  Titus  that  some  other  measures  for 
the  reduction  of  the  place  must  be  adopted.  It  would  appear 
that  hitherto  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  city  had 
not  been  invested,  and  on  that  side  a  certain  amount  ot  com- 
munication was  kept  up  with  the  country,  which,  imlcsa 
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stopped,  might  prolong  the  eiege  indefinitely.  The  nnmbei 
who  thus  escaped  is  stated  by  Josephus  at  more  than  500  a 
day.  A  council  of  war  was  therefore  held,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  encompass  the  whole  place  with  a  wall,  and  then  recom- 
mence the  assault.  The  wall  began  at  the  Roman  camp— a 
spot  probably  outside  the  modem  north  wall,  between  the 
Damascus  gate  and  the  NJE.  comer ;  from  thence  it  went  to 
the  lower  part  of  Bezetha — about  St.  Stephen's  gate;  thai 
across  Kedron  to  the  Mount  of  Olives;  thence  south,  by  a 
rock  called  the  "Pigeon's  rock," — possibly  the  modem 
"  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  " — to  the  Mount  of  Offense.  It  then 
turned  to  the  west ;  again  dipped  into  the  Kedron,  ascended 
the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel,  and  so  kept  on  the  upper  nde  of 
the  ravine  to  a  village  called  Beth-Erebenthi,  whence  it  ran 
outside  of  Herod's  monument  to  its  starting-point  at  the 
camp.  Its  entire  length  was  39  furlongs — very  near  5  miles ; 
and  it  contained  13  stations  or .  guard-houses.  The  whole 
strength  of  the  army  was  employed  (m  the  work,  and  it  was 
completed  in  the  short  space  of  three  days.  Tlie  siege  was 
then  vigorously  pressed.  The  north  attack  was  rdinqmshed, 
and  the  whole  force  concentrated  on  the  Antonia.  Four  new 
banks  of  greater  size  than  before  were  oonstmcted,  and  as  all 
the  timber  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  already  cut  down, 
the  materials  had  to  be  procui*ed  irosa  a  distntce  of  eleven 
miles.  Twenty-one  days  were  occupied  in  completing  the 
banks.  At  length  on  the  1st  Panemus  or  Tamuz  (about  June 
7),  the  fire  from  the  banks  commenced,  mider  cover  of  which 
the  rams  were  set  to  work,  and  that  night  a  part  of  the  wall 
fell  at  a  spot  where  the  foundations  had  been  weakened  by  the 
mines  employed  against  the  former  attacks.  Still  this  was 
but  an  outwork,  and  between  it  and  the  fortress  itself  a  new 
wall  was  discovered,  which  John  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
build.  At  length,  after  two  desperate  attempts,  this  wall  and 
that  of  the  inner  fortress  were  scaled  by  a  bold  surprise,  and 
on  the  5th  Panemus  (June  11)**  the  Antcmiawas  in  the  luuids 
of  the  Romans.  Another  week  was  occupied  in  breaking 
down  the  outer  walls  of  the  fortress  for  the  passage  of  the 
machines,  and  a  further  delay  took  place  in  erecting  new 
banks,  on  the  fresh  level,  for  the  bombardment  and  battery  of 


**Jo6ephas  contradtcts  himself 
about  this  date,  since  in  vi.  2,  §  1, 
he  says  that  the  17th  Panemus  was 
the  "very  day"  that  Antonia  was 
entered.  The  date  given  in  the  text 
agrees  best  with  the  narrative.    But 


on  the  other  hand  the  17th  is  the 
day  commemorated  in  the  Jewish  cal- 
endar. It  should  be  observed  that 
the  Macedonian  names  of  months 
are  supposed  to  be  used  by  Josephus 
for  the  corresponding  Jewish  months. 
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the  Temple.  During  the  whole  of  this  time — the  miseries  of 
■which  are  commemorated  in  the  traditional  name  of  yomin 
de&ea^  "  days  of  wretchedness,"  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the 
period  between  the  17th  Tamaz  and  the  9th  Ab — the  most 
desperate  hand-to-hand  encounters  took  place,  some  in  the  pas- 
sages from  the  Antonia  to  the  cloisters,  some  m  the  cloisters 
themselves,  the  Romans  endeavoring  to  force  their  way  in, 
the  Jews  preventing  them.  But  the  Romans  gradually  gained 
ground.  First  the  western,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  north- 
em  external  cloister  was  burned  (27th  and  28th  Panemus),  and 
then  the  wall  enclosing  the  court  of  Israel  and  the  holy  house 
itself.  In  the  interval,  on  the  17th  Panemus,  the  daily  sacri- 
fice had  failed,  owing  to  the  want  of  officiating  priests ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  had  greatly  distressed  the  people,  and  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  Titus  to  make  a  further  though  fruit- 
less invitation  to  surrender.  At  length,  on  the  10th  day  of 
Lous  or  Ab  (July  15), — the  9th,  according  to  the  Jewish 
tradition — ^by  the  wanton  act  of  a  soldier,  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  Titus  and  in  spite  of  every  exertion  he  could  make 
to  stop  it,  the  sanctuary  itself  was  &red.  It  was,  by  one  of 
those  rare  coincidences  that  sometimes  occur,  the  very  same 
month  and  day  of  the  month  that  the  first  temple  had  been 
burned  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  John,  and  such  of  his  party  as 
escaped  the  flames  and  the  carnage,  made  their  way  by  the 
bri^e  on  the  south  to  the  Upper  City.  The  whole  of  the 
cloisters  that  had  hitherto  escaped,  including  the  magnificent 
triple  colonnade  of  Herod  on  the  south  of  the  Temple,  the 
treasury  chambers,  and  the  rooms  round  the  outer  courts,  were 
now  ail  burned  and  demolished.  Only  the  edifice  of  the. 
sanctuary  itself  still  remained.  On  its  solid  masonry  the  fire 
had  had  comparatively  little  effect,  and  there  were  still  hidden 
in  its  recesses  a  few  faithful  priests  who  had  contrived  to 
rescue  the  most  valuable  of  the  utensils,  vessels,  and  spices  of 
the  sanctuary. 

The  Temple  was  at  last  gained ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  half  the 
work  remamed  to  be  done.     The  Upper  City,  higher  than 
Moriah,  enclosed  by  the  original  wall  of  David  and  Solomon, 
and  on  all  sides  precipitous  except  at  the  north,  where  it  was 
defended  by  the  waU  and  towers  of  Herod,  was  stiU  to  bo 
taken.    Titus  tried  a  parley  first  through  Josephus,  and  then 
in  person,  he  standing  on  the  east  end  of  the  bridge  between 
the  Temple  and  the  Upper  City,  and  John  and  Simon  on  the 
west  end.     His  terms,  however,  were  T^J«J^^«f  J^^,f  !S7,«: 
tive  was  left  him  but  to  force  on  the  siege.  J^^  ^^ole  of  the 
low  part  of  the  t<mn-the  crowded  lanes,  of  which  we  have 
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• 
BO  often  heard — was  bomed,  in  the  teeth  of  a  frantic  resifitanoe 
from  the  Zealots,  together  with  the  eonncii-honse,  the  repos- 
itory of  the  records  (doubtless  occupied  by  Simon  since  ita 
former  destruction),  and  the  palace  of  Helena,  which  were 
mtuated  in  this  quarter — ^the  suburb  of  Ophel  under  the  south 
wall  of  the  Temple,  and  the  houses  ais  far  as  Siloam  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Temple  mount. 

It  took  18  days  to'  erect  the  necessary  works  for  the  siege; 
the  four  legions  were  once  more  stationed  at  the  west  or  north- 
west comer,  where  Herod's  palace  abutted  on  the  wall,  and 
where  the  three  magnificent  and  impregnable  towers  of  Hip- 
picus,  Phasadlus,  and  Marianme  rose  conspicuous.  This  was 
the  main  attack.  Opposite  the  Temple,  tbe  precipitous  nature 
of  the  slopes  of  the  Upper  City  rendered  it  unlikely  that  any 
serious  attempt  would  be  made  by  the  Jews,  and.  this  part 
accordingly,  between  the  bridge  and  the  Xystiis,  was  left  to 
the  auxiliaries.  The  attack  was  commenced  on  the  7th  of 
Gorpiseus  (about  Sept.  11),  and  by  the  next  day  a  breach  was 
made  in  the  wall,  and  the  Romans  at  last  entered  the  city. 
During  the  attack  John  and  Simon  appear  to  have  stationed 
themselves  in  the  towers  just  alluded  to;  and  had  they  re- 
mained there,  tJiey  would  probably  have  been  able  to  make 
terms,  as  the  towers  were  considered  impregnable.  But  on 
the  first  signs  of  the  breach,  they  took  fli^t,  and,  traversing 
the  city,  descended  into  the  valley  of  Hinnom  below  Sil6am, 
and  endeavored  to  force  the  wall  of  circumvsdladon  and  so 
make  their  escape.  On  being  repulsed  there,  they  took  refuge 
apart  in  some  of  the  subterraneous  caverns  or  sewers  of  the 
city.  John  shortly  after  surrendered  himself ;  but  Simon  held 
out  for  several  weeks,  and  did  not  make  his  appearance  until 
after  Titus  had  quitted  the  city.  They  were  both  reserved 
for  the  triumph  at  Rome. 

The  city  being  taken,  such  parts  as  had  escaped  the  former 
conflagrations  were  burned,  and  the  whole  of  both  city  and 
Temple  was  ordered  to  be  demolished,  excepting  the  west 
wall  of  the  Upper  City,  and  Herod's  three  great  towers  at 
the  north-west  comer,  which  were  left  standing  as  mem'ori^s 
of  the  massive  nature  of  the  fortifications. 

Of  the  Jews,  the  aged  and  infirm  were  killed ;  the  children 
under  seventeen  j^ere  sold  as  slaves ;  the  rest  were  sent,  some 
to  the  Egyptian  mines,  some  to  the  provincial  amphitheatres, 
and  some  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  Conqueror.  Titus  then 
departed,  leaving  the  10th  legion,  under  the  command  of 
Terentius  Rufus,  to  carry  out  the  work  of  demolition.  Of  this 
Josephus  assures  us,  that  "  the  whole  was  so  thoroughly  lev- 
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eled  and  dug  up,  that  no  one  visiting  it  would  believe  that  it 
had  ever  been  inhabited." 

J  12.  The  great  interest  belonging  to  Jerusalem  as  the  cen- 
scene  of  Sacred  History,  and  especially  in  connection  with 
our  Lord's  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  seems 
to  demand  a  few  words  by  way  of  supplement.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  after  its  destruction  by  Titus,  Jerusalem  dis- 
appears from  history.  During  the  revolts  of  the  Jews  in 
Cyrenaica,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Mesopotamia,  which  disturbed 
the  latter  years  of  Trajan,  the  recovery  of  their  city  was  nev- 
er attempted.  Of  its  annals  during  this  period  we  know 
nothing.  Three  towers  and  part  of  the  western  wall  alone 
remained  of  its  strong  fortifications,  to  protect  the  cohorts 
who  occupied  the  conquered  city ;  and  the  soldiers'  huts  were 
long  the  only  buildings  on  its  site.  But  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  it  again  emerged  from  its  obscurity,  and  became  the 
centre  of  an  insurrection,  which  the  best  blood  of  Rome  was 
shed  to  subdue.  In  despair  of  keeping  the  Jews  in  subjection 
by  other  means,  the  Emperor  had  formed  a  design  to  restore 
Jerusalem,  and  thus  prevent  it  fi'om  ever  becoming  a  rallying 

Eoint  for  this  turbulent  race.  In  furtherance  of  his  plan  he 
ad  sent  thither  a  colony  of  veterans,  in  numbers  sufficient  for 
the  defense  of  a  position  so  strong  by  nature  against  the  then 
known  modes  of  attack.  To  this  measure  Dion  Cassius  "  at- 
tributes a  renewal  of  the  insurrection,  while  Eusebius  asserts 
that  it  was  not  carried  into  execution  till  the  outbreak  was 
quelled.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  embers  of  revolt,  long  smoul- 
dering, burst  into  a  flame  soon  after  Hadrian's  departure  from 
the  East  in  a.d.  132.  The  contemptuous  indifference  of  the 
Romans,  or  the  secrecy  of  their  own  plans,  enabled  the  Jews 
to  organize  a  wide-spread  conspiracy.  Bar-Cocheba,  their 
leader,  the  third,  according  to  Rabbinical  writers,  of  a  dy- 
nasty of  the  same  name,  princes  of  the  captivity,  was  crowned 
king  at  Bether  by  the  Jews  who  thronged  to  him,  and  by  the 
populace  was  regarded  as  the  Messii^.  His  armor-bearer, 
Kabbi  Akiba,.  claimed  descent  fi*om  Sisera,  and  hated  the 
Romans  with  the  fierce  rancor  of  his  adopted  nation.  All 
the  Jews  in  Palestine  flocked  to  his  standard.  At  an  early 
period  in  the  revolt  they  became  masters  of  Jerusalem,  and 
attempted  to  rebuild  the  Temple.  Hadrian,  alarmed  at  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  ineffectual  efforts  of 
his  troops  to  repress  it,  summoned  from  Britain  Julius  Severus, 
the  greatest  general  of  his  time,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
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army  of  Judaea.  Two  years  were  spent  in  a  fierce  guerrilla 
warfare,  before  Jerusalem  was  taken,  after  a  desperate  de- 
fense in  which  Bar-Cocheba  perished.  The  courage  of  the 
defenders  was  shaken  by  the  falling  in  of  the  vaults  on  Mount 
Zion,  and  the  Romans  became  masters  of  the  position.  But 
the  war  did  not  end  with  the  capture  of  the  city.  The  Jews 
in  great  force  had  occupied  the  lortress  of  Bother,  and  there 
maintained  a  struggle  with  all  the  tenacity  of  despair  against 
the  repeated  onsets  of  the  Romans.  At  length,  worn  out  by 
famine  and  disease,  they  yielded  on  the  9th  of  the  month  Ab, 
A.D.  135,  and  the  grandson  of  Bar-Cocheba  was  among  the 
slain.  The  slaughter  was  frightful  Mve  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  are  said  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword,  while 
the  number  of  victims  to  the  attendant  calamities  of  war  was 
countless.  On  the  side  of  the  Romans  the  loss  was  enormous, 
and  so  dearly  bought  was  their  victory,  that  Hadrian,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Senate,  announcing  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
did  not  adopt  the  usual  congratulatory  phrase.  Bar-Cocheba 
has  left  traces  of  his  occupation  of  Jerusalem,  in  coins  which 
were  struck  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  Four  sil- 
ver coins,  three  of  them  undoubtedly  belonging  to  Trajan, 
have  been  discovered,  rcstamped  with  Samaritan  characters. 
But  the  rebel  leader,  amply  supplied  with  the  precious  metals 
by  the  contributions  of  his  lollowers,  afterward  coined  his 
own  money.  The  mint  was  probably  at  Jerusalem  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  war;  the  coins  struck  during  that 
period  bearing  the  inscription, "  To  the  freedom  of  Jerusalem," 
or  "  Jerusalem  the  holy."  They  arc  mentioned  in  both  Tal- 
muds. 

Hadrian^s  first  policy,  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt^ 
was  to  obliterate  the  existence  of  Jerusalem  as  a  city.  The 
ruins  which  Titus  had  left  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
plough  passed  over  the  foundations  of  the  Temple.  A  colony 
of  Roman  citizens  occupied  the  new  city  which  rose  from  the 
ashes  of  Jerusalem,  and  their  number  was  afterward  aug- 
mented by  the  Emperor's  veteran  legionaries.  A  temple  to 
the  Capitoline  Jupiter  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  sacred 
edifice  of  the  Jews.  A  temple  to  Astarte,  the  Phcenician 
Venus,  on  the  site  afterward  identified  with  the  Sepulchre, 
appears  on  coins,  with  four  columns  and  the  inscription  C.  A. 
C,  Colonia  ^lia  CapUolhia.j  but  ^  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  it  was  erected  at  this  time. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  followmg  year,  a.d.  136,  that 
Hadrian,  on  celebrating  his  Vicennalia,  biestowed  upon  the 
new  city  the  name  of  -^lia  CAprroLiNA,  combining  with  hia 
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own  family  title  the  name  of  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  the  guard- 
ian deity  of  the  colony.  Christians  and  pagans  alone  were  al- 
lowed to  reside  in  the  Qity.  Jews  were  forbidden  to  enter  it  on 
pain  of  death,  and  this  prohibition  remained  in  force  in  the  time 
of  TertuUian.  About  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  the  Jews 
wer6  allowed  to  visit  the  neighborhood,  and  afterward,  once 
a  year,  to  enter  the  city  itself,  and  weep  over  it  on  the  anni- 
versary of  its  capture.  Jerome*^  has  drawn  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  wretched  crowds  of  Jews  who  in  his  day  assembled  at 
the  wailing-place  by  the  west  wall  of  the  Temple  to  bemoan 
the  loss  of  their  ancestral  greatness.  On  the  ninth  of  the 
month  Ab  might  be  seen  the  aged  and  decrepit  of  both  sexes, 
with  tattered  garments  and  disheveled  hair,  who  met  to  weep 
over  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  and  purchased  permission  of 
the  soldiery  to  prolong  their  lamentations  ("  et  miles  mercedem 
postulat  ut  illis  flere  plus  liceat").  So  completely  were  all 
traces  of  the  ancient  city  obliterated,  that  its  very  name  was 
in  process  of  time  forgotten.  It  was  not  till  after  Constan- 
tine  built  the  Martyrion  on  the  site  of  the  crucifixion,  that  its 
ancient  appellation  was  revived.  In  the  7th  canon  of  the 
Council  01  Nicsaa  the  bishop  of  JBlia  is  mentioned;  but 
Macarius,  in  subscribing  to  the  canons,  designated  himself 
bishop  of  Jerusalem.  The  name  of  ^lia  occurs  as  late  as 
A.  D.  697,  and  is  even  found  in  £drisi  and  Mejr  ed-Din  about 
1495. 

After  the  inauguration  of  the  new  colony  of  ^lia  the  annals 
of  the  city  again  relapse  into  an  obscurity,  which  is  only  rep- 
resented m  history  by  a  list  of  twenty-three  Christian  bishops, 
who  filled  up  the  interval  between  the  election  of  Marcus,  the 
first  of  the  series,  and  Macarius  in  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
Already  in  the  third  century  the  Holy  Places  had  become  ob- 
jects of  enthusiasm,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  Alexander,  a  bishop 
in  Cappadocia,  and  afterward  of  Jerusalem,  is  .matter  of  his- 
tory. In  the  following  century  such  pilgrimages  became 
more  common.  The  aged  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 
stantine, visited  Palestine  in  a.d.  326,  and,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, erected  magnificent  churches  at  Bethlehem  and  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Her  son,  fired  with  the  same  zeal,  swept 
away  the  shrine  of  Astarte,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  founded  in  its  stead  a  chapel  or  oratory. 
On  the  east  of  this  was  a  large  court,  the  eastern  side  being 
formed  by  the  BasUica^  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  cross 
was    said  to  have  been  found.     The  latter  of  these  build* 
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ings  is  that  known  as  the  Martyrion;  the  former  was  the 
church  of  the  Anastasis^  or  Resurrection.  In  the  reign  of 
Julian  (a.d.  362)  the  Jews,  with  the  permission  and  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Emperor,  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  temple.  From  whatever  motive,  Julian 
had  formed  the  design  of  restoring  the  Jewish  worship  on 
Mount  Moriah  to  its  pristine  splendor,  and  during  his  absence 
in  the  East  the  execution  of  his  project  was  entrusted  to  his 
favorite,  Alypius  of  Antioch.  Materials  of  every  kind  were 
provided  at  the  Emperor's  expense,  and  so  great  was  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Jews,  that  their  women  took  part  in  the  work, 
and  in  the  laps  of  their  garments  carried  off  the  earth  which 
covered  the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  But  a  sudden  whirlwind 
and  earthquake  shattered  the  stones  of  the  former  founda- 
tions ;  the  workmen  fled  for  shelter  to  one  of  the  neighboring 
churches,  the  doors  of  which  were  closed  against  them  by  an 
invisible  hand,  and  a  fire  issuing  fi'om  the  Temple  mount 
raged  the  whole  day  and  consumed  their  tools.  Numbers  per- 
ished in  the  flames.  Some  who  escaped  took  refuge  in  a  por- 
tico near  at  hand,  which  fell  at  night  and  crushed  them  as 
they  slept.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  coloring  which  this 
story  received  as  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  ihe  ecclesias- 
tical historians,  the  impartial  narrative  of  Anmiianus  Marcel- 
linus,'"  the  friend  and  companion  in  arms  of  the  Emperor, 
leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  main  facts  that 
the  work  was  interrupted  by  fire,  which  all  attributed  to  super- 
natural agency.  In  the  time  of  Chrysostom  the  foundations 
of  the  Temple  still  remained,  to  which  the  orator  could  appeal. 
The  event  was  regarded  as  a  iudgment  of  Grod  upon  the  im- 
pious attempt  of  Julian  to  falsify  the  predictions  of  Christ: 
a  position  which  Bishop  Warburton  defends  with  great  skill 
in  his  treatise  on  the  subject ;  but  other  wiiters  of  high  au- 
thority regard  it  as  a  legend  invented  by  superfluous  and 
short-sighted  zeal." 
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GOYERNOBS  OF  SYRIA. 

Tub  Ibt  of  the  governors  of  Syria,  from 
h*  conquest  by  the  Romans  to  the  dftitruc- 
tk>n  of  Jemsalem,  has  been  made  otit  vith 
a  near  approach  to  accuracy,  and  Is  as  toi' 
lows: 
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SECTION  I. 

THE  SETEHAL  BRAKCHE8  OF  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE. 

1 1.  Iotrodacti<Hi.  {  3.  Tlie  Jews  or  Jud.«a.  {  3.  The  Samabitanb— Tlidlr  ori^,  ebar* 
acter,  oppoaition  to  tlie  Jews,  and  present  itate.  (  4^  The  Dispbkbion— -Origin  and  ex- 
tent. (  5.  The  Babylonian  Dbpenion,  (  6.  The  Syrian  Dispersion,  f  7.  Alexandrian 
Jeirs.  i  8.  Jf  ws  in  other  part-i  of  Africa,  fi  9.  Jevrs  at  R^me.  (  10.  InflueDce  of  the 
Dispersion  upon  the  spread  of  (jUristianity.    §  IL  Tub  Pbo6blttc8. 

§  I.  For  the  full  understanding  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  commonwealth, 
which  was  founded  in  Jndsea  on  the  return  from  the  Captivity,  and  tho  rel- 
ics of  which  survived  even  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  there  remain  cer- 
tain topics,  which  could  not  be  conveniently  worked  into  the  text,  j&moni; 
them  are  some  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  becanso  of  the  direct  al- 
lusions to  them  in  the  Kew  Testament,  but  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
whole  character  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  dnring  the 
first  period  of  the  diffusion  of  Christianity. 

§  2.  The  Jews  of  Judaea  have  formed  the  main  subject  of  our  narrative ; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  few  Jews  scattered 
among  the  heathen  settlers  of  Northern  Palestme  were  recognized  as  be- 
longing to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  in  a  manner  strikingly  contrasted 
with  the  exclusion  and  hatred  of  the  Samaritans. 

§  3.  The  Samaritans.  Though  so  jealously  rejected  by  the  Jews,  from 
tho  first  moment  of  their  return,  the  half-heathen  Samaritans  demand  a 
place  in  Jewish  history,  from  their  position  in  the  very  centre  of  Palestine, 
and  from  their  own  high  claims  of  rivalry  with  the  Jews. 

The  strangers,  whom  we  have  seen  placed  in  '*  the  cities  of  Samaria**  by 
Esarhaddon,  were  of  course  idolaters,  and  worshiped  a  strange  medley  of 
divinities.*  Each  of  the  five  nations,  says  Josephns,  who  is  confirmed 
by  the  words  of  Scripture,  had  its  own  god.  No  place  was  found  finr  tho 
worship  of  Him  who  had  once  called  the  land  His  own,  and  whose  it  was 
still.  God's  displeasure  was  kindled,  and  they  were  infested  by  beasts  of 
prey,  which  had  probably  increased  to  a  great  extent  before  their  entrance 
upon  the  land.  '*The  Lord  sent  lions  among  them,  which  slew  some  of 
them.*'  On  their  explaining  their  miserable  condition  to  the  King  of  As- 
syria, he  dispatched  one  of  the  captive  priests  to  teach  them  '*  how  they 
should  fear  the  Lord.*'  The  priest  came  accordingly,  and  henceforth,  in 
the  language  of  the  sacred  historian,  they  '*  feared  the  Lord,  and  served 
their  graven  images,  both  their  children  and  their  children's  children :   as 

»  Old  Test.  nU'.  chap.  xxlv. 
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did  their  fathers,  so  do  they  nnto  this  dflv."'  This  last  sentence  was  prob. 
ably  inserted  by  Elzra.  It  serves  two  purposes:  1st,  to  qaalify  the  preten- 
sions  of  the  Samaritans  of  Ezra's  time  to  be  pore  worshipers  of  God — they 
were  no  more  exclosiTely  his  servants,  than  was  the  Roman  Emperor,  who 
desired  to  place  a  statue  of  Christ  in  the  Pantheon,  entitled  to  be  called  a 
Christian ;  and,  2dly,  to  show  how  entirely  the  Samaritans  of  later  days 
differed  from  their  ancestors  in  respect  to  idolatry.'  ^ 

Soch  was  the  origin  of  the  post-captivity  or  new  Samaritans,  men  not  of 
Jewish  extraction,  but  from  the  further  East.*  Our  Lord  expressly  terms 
them  aliens.*  A  gap  occurs  in  their  history,  until  Judah  has  returned 
from  captivity.  They  then  desire  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  curious,  and  perhaps  indicative 
of  the  treacherous  character  of  their  designs,  to  find  them  even  then  called 
by  anticipation,  *^the  adtersaries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,*'*  a  title  which 
they  afterward  fully  justified.  But,  so  far  as  professions  go,  they  are  not 
enemies ;  they  are  most  anxious  to  be  friends.  Their  religion,  they  assert^ 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  two  tribes,  therefore  they  have  a  right  to  share  in 
that  great  religious  undertaking.  Bat  they  do  not  call  it  a  national  under* 
taking.  They  advance  no  pretensions  to  Jewish  blood.  .  They  confess  their 
Assyrian  descent,  and  even  'put  it  forward  ostentatiously,  perhaps  to  en- 
hance the  merit  ortheir  partial  conversion  to  €rod.  That  it  was  but  par- 
tial they  give  no  hint.  It  may  have  become  purer  already,  but  we  have  no 
information  that  it  had.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  Jews  do  not  list- 
en favorably  to  their  overtures.  Ezra,  no  doubt,  from  whose  pen  wo 
have  a  record  of  the  transaction,  saw  them  through  and  through.  On  this 
the  Samaritans  throw  off  the  mask,  and  become  open  enemies,  frustrate  the 
operations  of  the  Jews  through  the  reigns  of  two^  Persian  kings,  and  are 
only  efi^ectnally  silenced  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  B.C.  619. 

The  fend,  thus  unhaj^ily  begun,  grew  year  by  year  more  inveterate.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  the  more  the  Samaritans  detached  themselves  from 
idols,  and  became  devoted  exclusively  to  a  sort  of  worship  of  Jehovah,  the 
more  they  resented  the  contempt  with  which  the  Jews  treated  their  ofiers 
of  fraternization.  Matters  at  length  came  to  a  climax.  About  B.C.  409, 
a  certain  Manasseh,  a  man  of  priestly  lineage,  on  being  expelled  from  Jeru- 
salem by  Nehemiah  for  an  unlawful  marriage,  obtained  permission  from  tho 
Persian  king  of  his  day,  Darius  Kothus,  to  build  a  temple  on  Mount  Gcr- 
izim  for  the  Samaritans,  with  whom  he  had  found  refuge.  The  only  thing 
wanting  to  crystallize  the  opposition  between  the  two  races,  viz.,  a  rall3ring 
point  for  schismatical  worship,  being  now  obtained,  their  animosity  becauno 
more  intense  than  ever.  The  Samaritans  are  said  to  have  done  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  annoy  the  Jews.  They  would  refuse  hospitality  to  pil- 
grims on  their  road  to  Jerusalem,  as  in  our  Lord's  case.  They  would  even 
waylay  them  in  their  journey  ;^  and  many  were  compelled  through  fear  to 
take  the  longer  route  by  the  east  of  Jordan.     Certain  Samaritans  were  said 


s8K.zvIt4t. 

*  Joeephiit*«  acooont  of  the  distress  of  the 
Samaritaiu,  and  of  the  remedy  devised  for 
it.  is  very  similar,  with  the  exception  that 
with  him  they  are  a£Blcted  with  peitllence. 

«  2  K.  xriL  34  Cathnans,  says  Josephus, 
from  the  interior  of  Persia  and  Media. 

^  uXAoYCi'crr,  LiUlo  xvil.  18.    And  Jose- 


Ehiu*8  whole  aocount  of  them  shows  that  he 
elleved  them  to  have  been  /ufroiKoi  iiK- 
Xoc^fclr,  tboagh«  as  he  tells  us  in  two 
places  (Ant.  ix.  14,  9  8,  and  xL  8,  $0).  they 
sometimes  gave  a  different  account  oriheir 
origin. 
•  Fzr.  iv.  1. 
^Joseph,  ^nf.  XX.  •,  fi  1. 
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to  hnre  once  penetrated  into  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  hare  defiled 
it  by  scattering  dead  men's  bones  on  the  sacred  pavement.*  We  are  told 
too  of  a  strange  piece  of  mockery  which  must  have  been  especially  resented. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  communicate  to  their  brethren  still  in 
Babylon  the  exact  day  and  hour  of  the  rising  of  the  paschal  moon,  by  bea- 
con-fires commencing  from  Mount  Olivet,  and  flashing  forward  from  bill  to 
bill  until  they  viere  mirrored  in  the  Euphrates.  So  the  Greek  poet  repre- 
sents Agamemnon  as  conveying  the  news  of  Troy's  capture  to  the  anxious 
watchers  at  Mycen».  Those  who  '*  sat  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  **  look- 
ed for  this  signal  with  much  interest.  It  enabled  them  to  share  in  the  de- 
%'otions  of  those  who  were  in  their  father-land,  and  it  proved  to  them  that 
they  were  not  forgotten.  The  Samaritans  thought  scorn  of  these  feelings, 
and  would  not  unfrequently  deceive  and  disappoint  them,  by  kindling  a  ri- 
val flame  and  perplexing  the  watchers  on  the  modntains.  Their  own  tem- 
ple on  Qeriiim  they  considered  to  be  much  superior  to  that  at  Jerusalem. 
There  they  sacrificed  a  passover.  Toward  the  mountain,  even  afVer  the 
temple  on  it  had  fallen,  wherever  they  were,  they  directed  their  worship. 
To  their  copy  of  tho  Law  they  arrogated  an  antiquity  and  authority  great- 
or  than  attached  to  any  copy  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews.  The  Law  (t.  f., 
the  five  books  of  Moses)  was  their  sole  code ;  for  they  rejected  eveiy  other 
book  in  tho  Jewish  canon.  And  they  professed  to  observe  it  better  tlian 
did  the  Jews  themselves,  employing  the  expression  not  unfrequently, 
*^  The  Jews  indeed  do  so  and  so ;  but  we,  observing  the  letter  of  tlio  Law, 
do  othenvise." 

The  Jews,  on  tho  other  hand,  were  not  more  conciliatory  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Samaritans.  The  copy  of  tlie  Law  possessed  by  that  people  they 
declared  to  be  the  legacy  of  an  apostate  (Manasseh),  and  cast  grave  suspi- 
cions upon  its  genuineness.  Certain  other  Jewish  renegades  had  from  time 
to  time  taken  refuge  with  tho  Samaritans.  Hence,  by  degrees,  the  Samar- 
itans claimed  to  partake  of  Jewish  blood,  especially  if  doing«so  happened  to 
suit  their  interest*  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  exhibited  in  a  request 
which  they  made  to  Alexander  tho  Great,  about  b.c.  882.  They  desired 
to  be  excused  payment  of  tribute  in  the  Sabbatical  year,  on  the  plea  that  as 
true  Israelites,  descendants  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  sons  of  Joseph,  they 
refrained  from  cultivating  their  land  in  that  year.  Alexander,  on  cross- 
questioning  them,  discovered  the  hollowncss  of  their  pretensions.  They 
were  greatly  disconcerted  at  their  failure,  and  their  dissatisfaction  probably 
led  to  the  conduct  which  induced  Alexander  to  besiege  and  destroy  the  ci^ 
of  Samaria.'*  Another  instance  of  claim  to  Jewish  descent  appears  in  the 
words  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  our  Lord,  "Art  thou  greater  than  <mr 
father  Jacob,  which  gave  us  this  well  ?'*  " — a  question  which  she  puts  with- 
out recollecting  that  she  had  just  before  strongly  contrasted  the  Jews  and 
the  Samaritans.  Very  far  were  the  Jews  from  admitting  this  claim  to 
consanguinity  on  the  part  of  these  people.  They  were  ever  reminding  them 
that  they  were  after  all  mere  Cuthceans,  mere  strangers  from  Assyria. 
They  accused  them  of  worshiping  the  idol  gods  buried  long  ago  under  the 
onk  of  Shechem."    They  would  have  no  dealings  with  them  that  they  could 

■  Josep'K^nf.  TvHl.S,  5  9.  t  r,,6iroXtf,  but  tho  deetrtietion  of  SninarU 

.«  i[*^^*  ^"'-  xL  8i  « «,  ix.  H  5  8.  f<ecni8  to  Imve  natlrfled  Alexander. 

ivglMcbetu  {zUtixa)   XTM  indeed  their  /in-  I      "John  Iv.  1?. 
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possibly  aroid."  "  Thoa  art  a  Samaritan  and  hast  a  deTil,**  was  the  mode 
in  which  they  expressed  themselves  when  at  a  loss  for  a  bitter  reproach. 
Every  thing  that  a  Samaritan  had  touched  was  as  swine's  flesh  to  them. 
The  Samaritan  was  pnblicly  cursed  in  their  synagogues — could  not  be  ad- 
duced as  a  witness  in  the  Jewish  courts — could  not  be  admitted  to  any  sort 
of  proselydsm — and  was  thus,  so  far  aa  the  Jew  could  affect  his  position,  ex- 
cluded from  hope  of  eternal  life.  The  traditional  hatred  in  which  the  Jew 
held  him  is  expressed  in  Ecclus.  I.  25,  26,  "  There  be  two  manner  of  na* 
tions  which  my  heart  abhorreth,  and  the  third  is  no  nation :  they  that  sit  in 
the  mountain  of  Samaria ;  and  they  that  dwell  among  the  Philistines ;  and 
that  foolish  people  that  dwell  in  Sichem.'*  And  so  long  was  it  before  such 
a  temper  could  be  banished  from  the  Jewish  mind,  that  we  find  even  the 
Apostles  belioving  that  an  inhospitable  slight  shown  by  a  Samaritan  village 
to  Christ  would  be  not  unduly  avenged  by  calling  down  fire  from  heaven. 

'^Te  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of,"  said  the  Inrge-heartcd  Son  of  Man, 
and  we  find  him  on  no  one  occasion  uttering  any  thing  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  Samaritans.  His  words,  howerer,  and  the  records  of  his 
ministrations,  confirm  most  thoroughly  the  view  which  has  been  taken  above, 
that  the  Samaritans  were  not  Jews.  At  the  first  sending  forth  of  the 
Twelve,*^  he  charges  them,  "  €ro  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into 
any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not,  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  shee]» 
of  the  house  of  Israel.^'  So  again,  in  his  final  address  to  them  on  Monnt 
Olivet,  '*  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  to  roe  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judiea,  and 
in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  "  So  the  nine  un- 
thankful lepers,  Jews,  were  contrasted  \)y  him  with  tlie  tenth  leper,  the 
thankful  stranffer,  who  was  a  Samaritan.  So,  in  his  well-known  parable, 
n  merciful  Samaritan  is  contrasted  with  the  unmerciful  priest  and  Levitc. 
And  the  very  worship  of  the  two  races  is  described  by  him  as  different 
in  character.  **  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what,**  he  said  of  the  Samari- 
tans :  **  We  know  what  we  worship,  for  salvatipn  is  of  the  Jews."  ** 

Such  were  the  Samaritans  of  our  Lord's  day :  a  people  distinct  from  tho 
Jews,  though  lying  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Jews ;  a  people  preserving  their 
identity,  though  seven  centuries  had  rolled  away  since  they  had  been 
brought  from  Assyria  by  Esarhaddon,  and  though  they  had  abandoned 
their  polytheism  for  a  sort  of  ultra  Mosaicism ;  a*  people,  who— though 
their  limits  had  been  gradually  contracted,  and  the  rallying  place  of  their, 
religion  on  Mount  Gerizim  had  been  destroyed  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  before  by  John  Hyrcanus  (b.c.  109),  and  though  Samaria  (the  city) 
had  been  again  and  again  destroyed,  and  though  their  territory  had  been 
tho  battle-field  of  Syria  and  Egypt — still  preserved  nationality,  still  ^vor- 
shiped  from  Shechem  and  their  other  impoverished  settlements  toward  their 
sacred  hill ;  still  retained  their  separation,  and  could  not  coalesce  with  tho 
Jews.  .  Not  indeed  that  wo  must  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  country 
called  in  our  Lord*8  time  Samaria,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Cnthican 


IS  Tbls  pr^adke  had,  of  conrse,  Bometimes 
to  give  W9J  to  neoeaait^r,  for  the  diadples 
had  gone  to  Sychar  (Shechem,  Xiiu/io)  to  boj 
food,  whfle  our  Lord  was  talking  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria  by  the  well  in  its  miburb 
(John  iv.  8).  And  from  Luke  ix.  52,  we 
lenm  that  tho  diiMsiplea  went  before  our 
Lofd  at  hia  command  into  a  certain  village 


of  tlie  SamaxlUns  •^to  make  ready**  fot 
him.  Unlees,  indeed  (though,  aa  we  aee  on 
both  oocasiona,  our  Lord's  influence  ovei 
them  was  not  yet  complete),  we  are  to  at- 
tribute this  partial  abandonment  of  their  or- 
dinary Nniiples  to  the  chanp*  which  liis  ex- 
ample liad  already  wrought  In  them. 

i«  Matt.  X.  5, 6.  iftActsLS.  i«JohniT.23. 
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Samaritans,  or  that  it  had  ever  been  so.  *'  Samaria,*'  says  Josephns," 
*  *■  lies  between  Juda^i  and  Galilee.  It  commences  from  a  Tillage  called 
Ginaea  {Jenin),  on  the  great  plain,  that  of  Esdraelon,  and  extends  to  tlie 
toparchjr  of  Acrabatta,"  in  the  lower  part  of  the  territory  of  Ephraiiu. 
Those  points,  indicating  the  extreme  northern  and  the  extreme  southern 
parallels  of  latitude  between  which  Samaria  was  situated,  enable  us  to  fix 
its  boundaries  with  tolerable  certainty.  It  was  bounded  northward  by  the 
Ywnfsj^  of  hills  which  commences  at  Mount  Carmel  on  the  west,  and,  after 
making  a  bend'  to  the  south-west,  runs  almost  due  east  to  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  forming  the  southern  border  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  touch- 
ed toward  the  south,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  northern  limits  of  Benja- 
min. Thus  it  comprehended  the  ancient  territory  of  Ephraim,  and  of  those 
Manassites  who  were  west  of  Jordan.  '*Its  character,*'  Joscphus  contin- 
ues, "  is  in  no  respect  different  from  that  of  Judsea.  Both  abound  in 
mountains  and  plains,  and  are  suited  for  agriculture,  and  productive,  wood- 
ed, and  full  of  fruits  both  wild  and  cultivated.  They  are  not  abundantly 
watered ;  but  much  rain  fal)s  there.  The  springs  are  of  an  exceedingly 
sweet  uste ;  and,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  good  grass,  the  cattle  there 
produce  more  milk  than  elsewhere.  But  the  best  proof  of  their  richness 
and  fertility  is  that  both  are  thickly  populated.*'  The  accounts  of  modem 
travelers  confirm  this  description  by  the  Jewish  historian  of  the  "  good 
land  **  which  was  allotted  to  that  powerful  portion  of  the  house  of  Joseph 
which  crossed  the  Jordan,  on  the  first  division  of  the  territory.  The 
Cuthiean  Samaritans,  however,  possessed  only  a  few  towns  and  villages  of 
this  large  area,  and  these  lay  almost  together  in  the  centre  of  the  district. 
Shechem  or  Sychar  (as  it  was  contemptuously  designated)  was  their  chief 
settlement,  even  before  Alexander  the  Great  destroyed  Samaria,  probably 
because  it  lay  almost  close  to  Mount  Grerizim.  Afterward  it  became  more 
prominently  so,  and  there,  on  the  destruction  of  the  temple  on  Gerixim,  by 
John  Hycranus,'^  they  built  themselves  a  poor  temple.  The  modem 
representative  of  Shechem.  is  Nabfus,  a  cormption  of  Neapolis,  or  the 
**  New  Town  "  built  by  Vespasian  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  older  town, 
which  was  then  ruined.  At  Nablus,  though  in  very  mean  plight,  the  Sa- 
maritans have  a  settlement  still,  consisting  of  about  200  persons.  Yet 
they  observe  the  Law,  and  celebrate  the  Passover  on  a  sacred  spot  on 
Mount  Gerizim  with  an  exactness  of  minute  ceremonial  which  the  Jews 
themselves  have  long  intermitted."  Of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  we  shall 
have  to  speak  presently. 

§  4.  Thk  Jews  op  the  Dispebsion,  or  simply  The  Dispebsion,  was 
the  general  title  applied  to  those  Jews  who  remained  settled  in  foreign 
countries  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  during  the 
period  of  the  second  Temple.  The  Dispersion,  as  a  distinct  element  in- 
fluencing the  entire  character  of  the  Jews,  dates  from  the  Babylonian  exile. 
Uncertain  legends  point  to  earlier  settlements  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  Abys- 
sinia ;  but  even  if  these  settlements  were  made,  they  were  isolated  and  casu- 
al, while  the  Dispersion,  of  which  Babylon  was  the  acknowledged  centre,  was 
the  outward  proof  that  a  faith  had  succeeded  to  a  kingdom.     Apart  from 

«^  a  J.  iU.  a,  § 4.  I  Grove  In  Vaeatiim  TouridSy  1861,  aod  Stan- 

's Joseph.  Ant.  xiH.  9,  §  L  •  ley's  Leetnre$  on  the  Jewish  Churchy  Appen- 

'•  For  accounts  of  Uieir  celebration  of  the   dix  iii. 
Da^  of  AloDement  and   the  PaaMvcr,  eeo  I 
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the  necessary  inflaence  which  Jewish  coroniianities,  bound  b/  common  laws, 
ennobled  by  the  possession  of  the  same  truths,  and  animated  by  kindred 
hopes,  must  have  exercised  on  the  nations  among  whom  they  were  scattered, 
tjie  difficulties  which  set  aside  the  literal  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  led 
to  a  wider  view  of  the  scope  of  the  law,  and  a  stronger  sense  of  its  spiritual 
significance.  OutMi-ardly  and  inwardly,  by  its  effects  both  on  the  Gentiles 
and  on  the  people  of  Israel,  the  Dispersion  appears  to  have  been  the  clear- 
est providential  preparation  for  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

But  while  the  fact  of  a  recognized  Dispersion  must  have  weakened  the 
local  and  ceremonial  influences  which  were  essential  to  the  first  training  of 
the  people  of  God,  the  Dispersion  was  still  "bound  together  in  itself  and  to 
its  mother  country  by  rcligous.ties.  The  Temple  was  the  acknowledged 
centre  of  Judaism,  and  the  faithful  Jew  everywhere  contributed  the  half- 
shekel  toward  its  maintenance.**  Treasuries  were  established  to  leceivo 
the  payments  of  different  districts,  and  the  collected  sums  were  forwarded 
to  Jerusalem,  as  in  later  times  the  Mahometan  offerings  were  sent  to 
Mecca . 

§  5.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Dispersion  was  divided 
into  three  great  sections,  the  Bahyloniati,  tlie  Syrian,  the  Efjjfpttcm,  Pre- 
cedence was  yielded  to  the  first.  The  jealousy  which  had  originally  exist- 
ed between  the  poor  who  returned  to  Palestine  and  their  wealthier  country- 
men at  Babylon  had  i)asscd  away,  and  Gamaliel  wiote  *^  to  the  sons  of  the 
Dispersion  in  Babylonia,  and  to  our  brethren  in  Media  .  .  .  and  to  all  the 
Dispersion  of  Israel.*'  From  Babylon  the  Jews  spread  throughout  Persia, 
Media,  and  Parthia ;  but  the  settlements  in  China  belong  to  a  modem  date. 
The  few  details  of  their  history  which  hare  bcon  preserved  bear  witness  to 
their  prosperity  and  influence.  No  schools  of  learning  are  noticed,  but 
Ililld  the  £lder  and  Nahum  the  Medo  are  mentioned  as  coming  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem. 

§  6.  The  Greek  conquests  in  Asia  extended  the  limits  of  the  Dispersion. 
Seleucus  Nicator  transplanted  largo  bodies  of  Jewish  colonists  from  Babylo- 
nia to  the  capitals  of  his  western  provinces.  His  policy  was  followed  by 
his  successor  Antiochns  the  Great ;  and  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  only  served  to  push  forward  the  Jewish  emigration  to  the  remoter 
districts  of  his  empire.  In  Armenia  the  Jews  arrived  at  the  greatest  digni- 
ties, and  Nisibis  became  a  "new  centre  of  colonization.  The  Jews  of 
Cappadocia"  are  casually  mentioned  in  the  Mishna ;  and  a  prince  and  prin- 
cess of  Adiabeno  adopted  the  Jewish  faith  only  thirty  years  before  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple.  Large  settlements  of  Jews  were  established  in 
Cyprus,  in  the  islands  of  the  ^giean,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  Romans  confirmed  to  them  the  privileges  which  they  had 
obtained  from  the  Syrian  kings;  and  thongh  they  were  exposed  to  sudden 
outbursts  of  popular  violence,  the  Jews  of  the  Syrian  provinces  gradually^ 
formed  a  closer  connection  with  their  new  homes,  and  together  witli  the 
Greek  language  adopted  in  many  respects  Greek  ideas,  and  so  became 
**  Heiienists,*' 

§  7.  This  Hellenizing  tendency,  however,  found  its  most  free  develop- 
ment at  Alexandria,  According  to  Joscphus,  Alexander  himself  assigned 
xc  ihe  Jews  a  place  in  his  new  city ;  *  *  and  they  obtained,'*  ho  adds,  *  *  equal 
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privileges  with  the  Macedonians  ""in  consideration  *'  of  their  senrices 
aii^inst  the  Egyptians."  **  Ptolemy  I.  imitated  the  policy  of  Alexander,  and 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  he  remored  a  considerahle  numher  of  its  citi- 
zens to  Alexandria.  The  numhers  and  importance  of  the  E^ptian  Jews  were 
rapidly  increased  under  the  Ptolemies  by  fresh  immigrations  and  untiring 
industry.  Philo  estimates  them  in  his  time  at  little  less  than  J, 000,000  ;** 
and  adds,  that  two  of  the  five  districts  of  Alexandria  were  called  *^  Jewish 
districts;*'  and  that  many  Jews  lived  scattered  in  the  remaining  three. 
For  some  time  the  Jewish  Church  in  Alexandria  was  in  close  dependence 
on  that  of  Jerusalem.  Both  were  subject  to  the  civil  power  of  the  first 
Ptolemies,  and  both  acknowledged  the  high-priest  as  their  religious  head. 
The  persecution  of  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  (217  b.c.)  occasioned  the  first 
political  separation  between  the  two  bodies.  .  From  that  time  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  Syria;  and  the  same  pol- 
icy which  alienated  the  Palestinian  party  gave  unity  and  decision  to  tiic 
Jews  of  Alexandria.  The  Septnagint  translation,  which  strengthened  the 
barrier  of  language  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  the  temple  of  Lcon- 
topolis  (161  B.C.)  which  subjected  the  Egyptian  Jews  to  the  chaige  C'f 
schism,  widened  the  breach  which  was  thus  opened.  But  the  dirision, 
though  marked,  was  not  complete.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
the  Egyptian  Jews  still  paid  the  contributions  to  the  temple-service.  Je- 
rusalem, though  its  name  was  fashioned  to  a  Greek  shape,  was  still  the 
Holy  City — tlie  metropolis,  not  of  a  country,  but  of  a  people — and  the  Al- 
exandrians had  a  synagogue  there.*  The  internal  administration  of  the 
Alexandrine  Church  was  independent  of  the  Sanhedrim  lat  Jerusalem ;  but 
respect  sur^'ived  submission.  There  were,  however,  other  canses  which 
tended  to  produce  at  Alexandria  a  distinct  form  of  the.  Jewish  character 
and  faith.  The  religion  and  philosophy  of  that  restless  city  produced  an 
cfiect  upon  the  people  more  powerful  than  the  influence  of  politics  or  com- 
merce. Alexander  himself  symbolized  the  spirit  with  which  he  wished  to 
animate  his  new  capital  by  founding  a  temple  of  Isis  side  by  side  with  the 
temples  of  the  Grecian  gods.  The  creeds  of  the  East  and  West  were  to 
co-exist  in  friendly  union ;  and  in  after  times  the  mixed  worship  of  Serapis 
was  characteristic  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Egypt.  This  catholicity  of  wor- 
ship was  farther  combined  with  the  spread  of  universal  learning.  The 
same  monarchs  who  favored  the  worship  of  Serapis  founded  and  embellish- 
ed the  Museum  and  Library  ;  and  part  of  tlie  Library  was  deposited  in  the 
Sorapeum.  The  new  faith  and  the  new  literature  led  to  a  comn\on  issue ; 
and  the  Egyptian  Jews  necessarily  imbibed  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
around  them.  The  Jews  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  influ- 
ences to  which  they  were  expo^d.  They  presented  from  the  first  a  capac- 
ity for  EUistem  or  Western  development.  To  the  faith  and  conservatism 
of  the  Oriental  they  united  the  activity  and  energy  of  the  Gredc  The 
mere  presence  of  Hellenic  culture  could  not  fail  to  call  into  play  their  pow- 
era  of  speculation,  which  were  hardly  repressed  by  the  traditional  legalism 
of  Palestine ;  and  the  imchanging  element  of  divine  revelation,  which  they 
always  retained,  enabled  them  to  harmonize  new  thought  with  old  belief. 
But  while  the  intercourse  of  the  Jew  and  Greek  would  have  produced  the 
same  general  consequences  in  any  case,  Alexandria  was  peculiarly  adapt- 
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ed  to  ensure  their  full  efiect.  The  result  of  the  contact  of  Judaism  with 
the  manj  croeds  which  were  current  there  must  have  been  speedy  and 
powerful.  The  allegoric  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch  by  Aristobulus, 
which  is  the  earliest  Greek  fragment  of  Jewish  writing  that  has  been  pre* 
served  (about  160  B.C.),  contains  large  Orphic  quotations  which  had  been 
already  moulded  into  a  Jewish  form,  and  the  attempt  thus  made  to  con- 
nect the  most  ancient  Hellenic  traditions  with  the  Law  was  often  repeated 
afterward.  But  the  indirect  influence  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy 
produced  still  greater  effects  upon  the  Alexandrine  Jews  than  the  open 
conflict  and  combination  of  religious  dogmas.  The  literary  school  of  Al- 
exandria was  essentially  critical  and  not  creative.  iiFor  the  first  time  men 
labored  to  collect,  revise,  and  classify  all  the  records  of  the  past.  Poets 
trusted  to  their  learning  rather  than  to  their  imagination.  Language  be- 
came a  study ;  and  the  legends  of  early  mythology  are  transformed  into 
philosophic  mysteries.  The  Jews  took  a  vigorous  share  in  these  new  stud- 
ies. The  caution  against  writing,  which  became  a  settled  law  in  Pales^ 
tine,  found  no  favor  in  £^iypt.  Numerous  authora  adapted  the  history  of 
the  Patriarchs,  of  Moses,  and  of  the  Kings,  to  classical  models  (Eupole- 
mus,  Artapanns  (?),  Demetrius,  Aristasus,  Cleodemus  or  Malchas,  "a 
prophet").  A  poem,  which  beare  the  name  of  Phocylides,  gives  in  veree 
various  precepts  of  Leviticus ;  and  several  large  fragments  of  a  '*  tragedy  " 
in  which  Ezekiel  (c.  b.c.  1 10)  dramatized  the  Exodus,  have  been  preserved 
by  Eusebius,  who  also  quotes  numerous  passages  in  heroic  verse  from  the 
elder  Philo  and  Theodotus.  The  same  Aristobulus  who  gave  currency  to  the 
Judeo-Orphic  verses  endeavored  to  show  that  the  Pentateuch  was  the  real 
source  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  proposition  thus  enunciated  was  thor- 
oughly congenial  to  the  Alexandrine  character ;  and  henceforth  it  was  the 
chief  object  of  Jewish  speculation  to  trace  out  ^e  subtle  analogies  which 
were  supposed  to  exist  between  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  teaching  of 
the  schools.  The  study  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  at  Alexandria  gave  a 
further  impulse,  to  this  attempt.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual 
meaning  underlying  the  letter  of  Scripture  was  the  great  principle  on 
which  the  Jewish  investigations  rested.  The  facts  were  supposed  to  be  es- 
sentially symbolic:  the  language  the  veil  (or 'sometimes  the  mask)  which 
partly  disguised  from  common  sight  the  truths  which  it  enwrapped. 

$6.  The  Jewish  settlements  established  at  Alexandria  by  Alexander 
and  Ptolemy  I.  became  the  source  of  the  African  Dispersion,  which  spread 
over  the  north  coast  of  AfHea,  and  perhaps  inland  to  Abyssinia.  At  Gy- 
rene and  Berenice  (Tripoli)  the  Jewish  inhabitants  formed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  population.  The  African  Dispersion,  like  all  other  Jews, 
preserved  their  veneration  for  the  *»  Holy  City,"  and  recognized  the  uni- 
versal claims  of  the  Temple  by  the  annual  tribute.  But  the  distinction  in 
language  led  to  wider  diffiErrences,  which  were  averted  in  Babylon  by  the 
currency  of  an  Aramaic  dialect.  The  Scriptures  wera  no  longer  read 
on  the  Sabbath.  Still  the  national  spirit  of  the  African  Jews  was  not  dc- 
stroyed.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  Zealots  found  a  recep. 
tion  in  Gyrene,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  a.d.  115,  the 
Jewish  population  in  Africa  rose  with  terrible  ferocity.  The  insurrection 
was  put  down  by  a  war  of  extermination,  and  the  remnant  who  escaped 
established  themselves  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Europe,  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  Dispersion. 
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§  9.  The  Jewish  settlements  in  Rome  were  conseqaent  upon  the  occa- 
fMition  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  b.c.  63.  The  captires  and  emigrants 
whom  be  brought  with  him  were  located  in  the  trans-Tiberine  quarter, 
and  by  degrees  rose  in  station  and  importance.  They  were  fiiYored  by 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  after  the  fall  of  Sejanus ;  and  a  Jewish  school  was 
founded  at  Bome.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  Jews  became  ol^ects  of 
suspicion  from  their  immense  numbers ;  and  the  internal  disputes,  conse- 
quent perhaps  upon  the  preaching  of  Christianity,  led  to  their  banishment 
from  the  city.^  This  expulsion,  if  general,  can  only  hare  been  tempora- 
1*}%  for  in  a  few  years  the  Jews  at  Bome  were  numerous,*^  and  continued 
to  be  su£Sciently  consjpcuous  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  satirists.* 

§  10.  The  influence  of  the  Dispersion  on  the  rapid  promulgation  of 
Christianity  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  The  course  of  the  apostolic 
preacliing  followed  in  a  regular  progress  the  line  of  the  Jewish  settle- 
ments. The  mixed  assembly  from  which  the  first  converts  were  gathered 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  represented  each  division  of  the  Dispersion ;  * 
(l)Parthians  .  .  .  Mesopotamia;  (2)  Judsea  (i.  e.  5jrria)  .  .  .  Pamphylia; 
(3)  Egypt  .  .  .  Greece ;  (4)  Romans  .  .  .  ;  and  these  converts  naturally 
prepared  the  way  for  the  apostles  in  the  interval  which  preceded  the  be- 
ginning of  the  separate  apostolic  missions.  The  names  of  the  sev^i  dea- 
cons are  all  Greek,  and  one  is  specially  described  as  a  proselyte.  "^  The 
church  at  Antioch,  by  which  St.  Paul  was  entrusted  with  his  great  work 
among  the  heathen,**  included  Barnabas  of  Cyprus,"  Lucius  of  Cyrenc, 
and  Simeon  surnamed  Niger ;  and  among  his  *^  fellow-laborers  "  at  a  later 
time  arc  found  Aquila  of  Pontus,"  ApoUos  of  Alexandria,*^  and  Urbanua,*^ 
and  Clement,***  whose  names,  at  least,  are  Boman.  Antioch  itself  became 
a  centre  of  the  Christian  Church,*^  as  it  had  been  of  the  Jewish  Disper- 
sion ;  and  throughout  the  apostolic  journeys  the  Jews  were  the  class  to 
whom  "  it  was  necessary  that  the  Word  of  God  should  be  first  spoken,** " 
and  they  in  turn  were  united  with  the  mass  of  the  population  by  the  in- 
termediate body  of  '*  the  devout,"  which  had  recognized  in  various  degrees 
**  the  faith  of  the  God  of  Israel." 

§  11.  The  Proselytes.  After  the  Captivity,  the  Proselytes  were  for 
the  most  part  willing  adherents  to  the  Jewish  foith.  With  the  conquests 
of  Alexander,  the  wars  between  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  struggle  under  the 
Maccabees,  the  expansion  of  the  Boman  empire,  the  Jews  became  more 
widely  known,  and  their  power  to  proselytize  increased.  The  influence 
was  sometimes  obtained  well,  and  exercised  fdr  good.  In  most  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  empiro  there  were  men  who  had  been  rescued  from  idol* 
Atry  and  its  attendant  debasements,  and  brought  under  tbe.power  of  a 
higher  moral  law.  The  converts  who  were  thus  attracted  joined,  with  va- 
rying strictness,  in  the  worship  of  the  Jews.  They  were  present  in  th^ 
synagogues  ;*"  they  came  up  as  pilgrims  to  the  great  feasts  at  Jerusalem.^ 
In  Palestine  itself  the  influence  was  often  stronger  and  better.  Even 
Boman  centurions  learned  to  love  the  conquered  nation,  built  synagogues 
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for  them/*  fiasted  and  prayed,  and  garo  alms,  after  the  pattern  of  th« 
strictest  Jews,^  and  became  preachers  of  the  new  faith  to  the  soldieii 
under  them/'  ■  Such  men,  drawn  by  what  was  best  in  Judaism,  were 
naturally  among  the  readiest  receivers  of  the  new  tmth  which  rose  out  of 
it,  and  became,  in  many  cases,  the  nucleus  of  a  Gentile  church. 

Proselytism  had,  however,  its  darker  side.  The  Jews  of  Palestine  were 
eager  to  spread  their  faith  by  the  same  weapons  as  those  with  which  they 
had  defended  it.  Had  not  tlie  power  of  the  Empire  stood  in  the  way,  the 
religion  of  Moses,  stripped  of  its  higher  elements,  might  have  been  propa« 
gated  far  and  wide  by  force,  as  was  afterward  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 
As  it  was,  the  Idunueans  had  the  alternative  offered  them  by  John  Hyr- 
canus  of  death,  exile,  or  circumcision.^^  The  Ituraeans  were  converted  in 
the  same  way  by  Aristobulus.**  Where  force  was  not  in  their  power,*" 
they  obtained  their  ends  by  the  most  unscrupulous  fraud.  They  appeared 
as  soothsayers,  diviners,  exorcists ;  and  addressed  themselves  especially  to 
the  fears  and  superstitions  of  women.  Their  influence  over  these  became 
the  subject  of  indignant  satire.*^  Those  who  were  most  active  in  prose- 
lytizing were  precisely  those  from  whose  teaching  all  that  was  most  true 
and  living  had  departed.  The  vices  of  the  Jew  were  engrafted  on  the 
vices  of  the  heathen.  A  repulsive  casuistry  released  the  convert  from  ob- 
ligations which  he  had  before  recognized,^  while  in  other  things  he  was 
bound,  hand  and  foot,  to  an  unhealthy  superstition.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  he  became  *' twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  '**^  than  the  Pharisees 
themselves. 

The  position  of  such  proselytes  was  indeed  every  way  pitiable.  At 
Rome,  and  in  other  large  cities,  tliey  became  the  butts  of  popular  scurrili- 
ty." Among  the  Jews  themselves  their  case  was  not  much  better.  For 
the  most  part  the  convert  gained  but  little  honor,  even  from  those  who  glo- 
ried in  having  brought  him  over  to  their  sect  and  party.  The  popular  Jew- 
ish feeling  about  them  was  like  the  popular  Christian  feeling  about  a  con- 
Torted  Jew. 

Wo  find  in  the  Talmud  a  dbtinction  between  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  and 
Proselytes  of  Kighteonsncss. 

1.  The  term  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  was  derived  from  the  frequently  oc- 
curring description  in  the  Law,  "the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates.*' " 
Converts  of  this  class  were  not  bound  by  circumcision  and  the  other  special 
laws  of  the  Mosaic  code.  It  was  enough  for  them  to  observe  the  seven 
precepts  of  Noah — t.  e.,  the  six  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  Adam,  (1) 
against  idolatry,  (2)  against  blaspheming,  (3)  against  bloodshed,  (4)  against 
undeanness,  (5)  against  theft,  (6)  of  obedience,  yf'ixh.  (7)  the  prohibition 
of  *' flesh  with  the  blood  thereof"  given  to  Noah.  The  proselyte  was  not 
•to  claim  the  privileges  of  an  Israelite,  might  not  redeem  his  first-bom,  or 
pay  the  half-shekel.  He  was  forbidden  to  study  the  Law  under  pain  of 
death.  The  later  Rabbis  insisted  that  the  profession  of  his  faith  should 
bo  made  solemnly  in  the  presence  of  throe  witnesses.     The  Jubilee  was  the 
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proper  sc&flon  for  hif  adminion.  All  this  seems  so  foil  and  precise  that 
it  has  led  manj  writers  to  look  on  it  as  representing  a  reality ;  and  most 
commentators  accordinglj  have  seen  these  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  in  the 
'*  Religions  proselytes,"  ''the  devout  persons,"  *'deront  men,*'  of  the 
Acts.**  It  remains  douhtfnl,  however,  whether  it  was  ever  more  tiian  a 
paper  scheme  of  what  ought  to  be,  disguising  itself  as  having  actnaUy  been. 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  in  the  time  of  the  K.  T.  we  have  independent 
evidence  **  of  the  existence  of  converts  of  two  degrees,  and  that  the  TmI- 
mudic  division  is  the  formal  systematizing  of  an  earlier  fact. 

2.  The  Proselytes  of  RighteousnetB^  known  also  as  Proselytes  of  the  Cov- 
enant, were  perfect  Israelites.  We  learn  from  the  Talmud  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  circumcision,  baptism  was  also  required  to  complete  their  admission 
to  the  faith.  The  proselyte  was  placed  in  a  tank  or  pool,  up  to  his  neck  in 
water.  His  teachers,  who  now  acted  as  his  sponsors,  repeated  the  great 
commandments  of  the  Law.  These  he  promised  and  vowed  to  keep,  and 
then,  with  an  accompanying  benediction,  he  plunged  under  the  water.  To 
leave  one  hand-breadth  of  his  body  unsubmerged  would  have  -vitiated  the 
whole  rite.**  The  Rabbis  carried  back  the  origin  of  the  baptism  to  a 
remote  antiquity,  finding  it  in  the  command  of  Jacob** and  of  Moses.** 
The  Targum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan  inserts  the  word  '*Thon  shalt  cir- 
cumcise and  baptize  *'  in  Ex.  xii.  44.  Even  in  the  Ethiopic  version  of  Matt, 
xxiii.  16,  we  find  ''compass  sea  and  land  to  baptize  one  proselyte.''  The 
baptism  was  followed,  as  long  as  the  Temple  stood,  by  the  offering  or 
Corban. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  account  suggests  many^qnostions  of  grave  interest. 
Was  this  ritual  observed  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  first  centu- 
ry ?  If  so,  was  the  baptism  of  John,  or  that  of  the  Christian  Church,  in 
any  way  derived  from,  or  connected  with,  the  baptism  of  proselytes?  If 
not,  was  the  latter  in  any  way  borrowed  from  the  former? 

It  will  be  enough  to  sum  up  the  conclusions  which  seem  fairly  to  be 
drawn  from  the  controversy  on  this  subject.  (1.)  There  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  practice  being  in  use  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  (2.) 
The  negative  argument  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  O.  T.,  of  the  Apocry- 
pha, of  Philo,  and  of  Josephus,  is  almost  decisive  against  the  belief  that  there 
was,  in  their  time,  a  baptism  of  proselytes  with  as  much  importance  attach- 
ed to  it  as  we  find  in  the  Talmudists.  (3.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
there  was  a  baptism  in  use  at  a  period  considerably  earlier  than  that  for 
which  we  have  direct  evidence.  (4.)  The  history  of  the  N.  T.  itself  sug- 
gests the  existence  of  such  a  custom.  A  sign  is  seldom  chosen  unless  it 
already  has  a  meaning  for  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  fitness  of 
the  sign  in  this  case  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  associations  already  con- 
nected with  it  The  question  of  the  Priests  and  Levites,  "  Why  baptix- 
cst  thou  then  ?*' "  implies  that  they  wondered,  not  at  the  thing  itself,  but  at 
its  being  done  for  Israelites  by  one  who  disclahned  the  names  which,  in 
their  eyes,  would  have  justified  the  introduction  of  a  hew  order. 


**  Ot  <re/36/tcvoi  wpwrifXvrot  (Acts  xliL  43) ; 
o\  ce^fievi  (Acts  zvii.  4,  17) ;  ivdotv 
evXafitU  (Acta  1!.  5). 

*»  See  Uie  decree  of  the  so-calfed  Coancil 
«  Jemaalem  Id  Asti  xt. 
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SECTION  IL 

THE  JEWISH  SCHIPTUBBS. 

SI.  The  HvBTtcw  Cakov:  eomraenUrtes  npon  it.  The  MUihna,  \%  Targxtm*.  f  3. 
Tlte  Gredc  SKPTiTAQiirE.  S  4  The  Samabitam  Pemtatbugu.  i  5.  Tho  Apocbypiia— 
Meaning  and  origin  of  tlie  word ;  clwracter  of  the  c<dleoiion.  (  6.  Hooks  of  Kmiraa, 
«  7.  Tobit,  fi  8.  Jttditk.  i  9.  Ettlier.  i  10.  The  WUdom  of  Solomon,  fill.  EeeUmaB- 
tieua.  i  12.  Banteh.  i  IS.  The  Sony  of  tlie  Three  ChOdren^Sueannah—Bel  and 
the  Vragotu    $  14.  The  Ptayet  qf  MaHanaea.    i  15.  Booke  ^  the  Maeeabees. 

§  1.  Of  the  Hebrew  Canon  am  account  has  been  already  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Oid  Testament  History j '  bnt  on  the  retnm  of  the  Jews 
from  captivity  arose  two  important  branches  of  Jewish  literature — the  MsA- 
tia  and  the  Tbr^ttm^^— each  of  which  requires  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

The  Mishna,  or  the  ''second  law/*  which  forms  the  first  portion  of  the 
Talmud,  is  a  digest  of  the  Jewish  tradidons,  and  a  compendium  of  tho 
whole  ritual  law,  reduced  to  writing  in  its  present  form  by  Rabbi  Jehudah 
the  Holy,  a  Jew  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  who  flourished  in  the  2d 
century  before  Christ,  and  represents  the  tradittons  which  were  current 
among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  It  is  very  concisely  written,  and 
requires  notes.  This  drcnmstance  led  to  the  Commentaries  called  Gemara  ' 
(t.  e.,  Supplement,  Completion),  which  form  the  second  part  of  the  Talmud, 
and  which  are  very  commonly  meant  when  the  word  **  Talmud  **  is  used  by 
itself.  The  language  of  the  Mishna  is  that  of  the  later  Hebrew,  pnt^ly 
written  on  the  whole,  though  with  a  fow  grammatical  Aramaisms,  and 
interspersed  with  Greek,  Latin  and  Aramaic  words  which  had  become  nat- 
nralized.  The  Mislina  contains  the  oral  tradition^  which  at  length  came  to 
bo  esteemed  far  above  the  sacred  text.  It  was  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  JPharisees  that  by  the  side  of  the  written  law  there  was  an  oral  law 
to  complete  and  to  explain  the  written  law.  It  was  an  article  of  faith 
that  in  tho  Pentateuch  there  was  no  precept,  and  no  regulation,  ceremonial, 
doctrinal,  or  legal,  of  which  God  had  not  given  to  Moses  all  explanations 
necessary  for  their  application,  with  the  order  to  transmit  by  word  of  mouth. 
Tho  classical  passage  in  the  Mishna  on  this  subject  is  tho  following: — 
*'  Moses  received  the  (oral)  law  from  Sinai,  and  delivered  it  to  Joshua,  and 
Joshua  to  the  elders,  and  the  elders  to  tho  prophets,  and  the  prophets  to 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.*' 

§  2*  The  Jews,  on  the  retnm  from  captivity,  no  longer  spoke  the  Hebrew 
language ;  and  as  the  common  people  had  lost  ail  knowledge  of  the  tongue 
In  which  th^  sacred  hooks  were  written,  it  naturally  followed  that  recourse 
must  be  had  to  a  transhition  into  the  idiom  with  which  they  were  familiar 
— the  Chaldee  or  Aramaic.     Moreover,  since  a  bare  translation  could  not 


>  Sao  p.  66S,  eeq. 

3  There  are  two  G<!inAru ;  one  of  Jerueo- 
lero,  in  which  thero  is  said  to  be  no  pas- 
■ago  vliich  oaa  be  proved  lo  be  hUer  toan 


the  first  half  of  the  4th  century ;  and  the 
otiier  of  Baliylon,  completed  about  600  a.i>. 
The  latter  is  tlie  aoefc  important,  and  by  <ar 
the  longest. 
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in  all  cases  suffice,  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  Uie  translation  an  explanation, 
more  particularly  of  the  more  difficult  and  obscure  passages.  Both  trans- 
lation and  explanation  were  designated  by  the  term  Targum,  The  Tar- 
gums  were  originally  oral,  and  the  earliest  Targnm,  which  is  that  of  Onke- 
los  on  the  Pentateuch,  began  to  bo  committed  to  memory  about  the  2d 
century  of  the  Christian  era ;  though  it  did  not  assume  its  present  shape  till 
the  end  of  the  3d,  or  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  It  is  written  in 
the  Chaldee  dialect,  closely  approaching  in  purity  of  idiom  to  that  of  Ezra 
nnd  Daniel.  It  follows  a  sober  and  clear,  though  not  a  slavish  exegesis, 
and  keeps  as  closely  and  minutely  to  the  text  as  is  at  all  consistent  with 
its  purpose,  viz.,  to  be  chiefly,  and  above  all,  a  version  for  the  people.  Its 
explanations  of  difficult  and  obscure  passages  bear  ample  witness  to  the 
competence  of  those  who  gave  it  its  final  shape.  It  avoids  the  legendaiy 
character  with  which  all  the  later  Targnms  entwine  the  Biblical  word,  as 
far  as  ever  circumstances  would  allow.' 

§  8.  The  SEFTUAonrr  or  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  owed  its 
origin  to  the  same  cause  as  the  Targnms.  The  Jews  of  Alexandria  had 
probably  still  less  knowledge  of  Hebrew  than  their  brethren  in  Palestine ; 
their  familiar  language  was  Alexandrian  Greek.  They  had  settled  in  Al- 
exandria in  large  numbers  soon  after  the*  time  of  Alexander,  and  under  the 
early  Ptolemies.  They  would  naturally  follow  the  same  practice  as  the 
Jews  in  Palestine ;  and  hence  would  arise  in  time  an  entire  Greek  version. 
But  the  numbers  and  names  of  the  translators,  and  the  times  at  which  dif- 
ferent portions  were  translated,  are  all  uncertain.  The  common  received 
story  respecting  its  origin  is  contained  in  an  extant  letter  ascribed  to  Aria- 
teas,  who  was  an  officer  at  the  conrt  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  This  let- 
ter, which  is  addressed  by  Aristeas  to  hb  brother,  Philocrates,  gives  a  splen- 
did account  of  the  origin  of  tlie  Septuagipt ;  of  the  embassy  and  presents 
sent  by  King  Ptolen^y  to  the  high-priest  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  advice  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  his  librarian,  50  talents  of  gold  and  70  talents  of  sil- 
ver, etc. ;  the  Jewish  slaves  whom  he  set  free,  paying  their  ransom  himself; 
the  letter  of  the  king ;  the  answer  of  the  high-priest ;  the  choosing  of  six 
intrepreters  from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  their  names ;  the  copy  of 
the  Law,  in  letters  of  gold ;  the  feast  prepared  for  the  seventy-two,  which 
continued  for  seven  days ;  the  questions  proposed  to  each  of  the  interpret- 
ers in  turn,  with  the  answers  of  each ;  their  lodging  by  the  sea-shore ;  and 
the  accomplishment  of  their  work  in  seventy-two  days,  by  conference  and 
comparison.  This  is  the  story,  which  probably  gave  to  the  Version  the 
title  of  the  Septuagint,  and  which  has  beeh  repeated  in  various  forms  by 
the  Christian  writers.  But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  letter  is 
spurious,  and  is  probably  the  fabrication  of  an  Alexandrian  Jew  shortly  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  basis 
of  fact  for  the  fiction :  on  three  points  of  the  story  there  is  no  material  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  and  they  are  confirmed  by  the  study  of  the  Version  it- 
self:— 1.  The  Version  was  made  at  Alexandria.  2.  It  was  begun  in  the 
time  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies,  about  280  b.c.  8.  The  Law  (r.  e.,  the  Pen- 
tateuch) alone  was  translated  at  first. 

The  Septuagint  version  was  lightly  esteemed  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Christ.      The  manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  the 

»  BeHpMtlns  the  later  Tareums,  ros  Diet,  qf  Cible,  art.  XESUam, 
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writers  of  the  New  Testament  proves  that  it  had  been  long  in  general  nie. 
Wherever,  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  or  by  colonization,  the  Greek 
language  prevailed ;  wherever  Jews  were  settled,  and  the  attention  of  the 
neighboring  Gentiles  was  drawn  to  their  wondrous  history  and  law,  there 
was  found  the  Septuagint,  which  thus  became,  by  Divine  Providence,  the 
means  of  spreading  widely  the  knowledge  of  the  One  True  Grod,  and  his 
promises  of  a  Saviour  to  come,  thfonghout  the  nations.  To  the  wide  dis- 
persion of  this  version  we  may  ascribe  in  great  measure  that  general  per- 
s'lasion  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Kedeemcr  which  prevailed  over  the 
whole  East,  and  led  the  Magi  to  recognize  the  star  which  proclaimed  the 
birth  of  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

Not  less  wide  was  the  influence  of  the  Septuagint  in  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel.  Many  of  those  Jews  who  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  from  Asia  Minor,  from  Africa,  from  Crete  and  Rome,  used 
the  Greek  language;  the  testimonies  to  Christ  from  the  L^w  and  the 
Prophets  came  to  them  in  the  words  of  the'  Septuagint ;  St.  Stephen  prob^ 
ably  quoted  from  it  in  his  address  to  the  Jews ;  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was 
reading  the  Septuagint  version  of  Isaiah  in  his  chariot ;  they  Avho  wcro 
scattered  abroad  went  forth  into  many  lands,  speaking  of  Christ  in  Greek, 
and  pointing  to  the  things  written  of  him  in  the  Greek  version  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets ;  from  Antioch  and  Alexandria  in  the  East,  to  Rome  and 
Massilia  in  the'  West,  the  voice  of  the  Gospel  sounded  forth  in  Greek  ; 
Cbmens  of  Rome,  Ignatius  at  Antioch,  Justin  Martyr  in  Palestine,  Irensns 
at  Lyons,  and  many  more,  taught  and  wrote  in  the  words  of  the  Greek 
Scriptures ;  and  a  still  wider  range  was  given  to  them  by  the  Latin  version 
(or  versions)  made  from  the  LXX.  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  Churches  in 
Italy  and  Africa ;  and  in  later  times  by  the  numerous  other  versions  into  tho 
tongues  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Armenia,  Arabia,  ond  Georgia.  For  a  long  peri- 
od the  Septuagint  was  the  Old  Testiimont  of  the  far  larger  part  of  tho 
Christian  Church. 

§  4.  The  Samabitan  Pentateuch  is  a  Recension  of  the  commonly  re- 
beired  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  in  use  with  the  Samaritans,  and 
written  in  the  ancient  Hebrew,  or  so-called  Samaritan  character.  It  diflfers 
in  several  important  points  from  the  Hebrew  text.  Among  these  may  bo 
mentioned :  1 .  Emendations  of  (mssages  and  words  of  the  Hebrew  text  which 
contain  something  objectionable  in  tho  eyes  of  the  Samaritans,  oii  account 
either  of  historical  improbability  or  apparent  want  of  dignity  in  the  terms 
applied  to  the  Creator.  Thus  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  no  one  in  tho 
antediluvian  times  begets  his  first  son  after  he  has  lived  150  years  :  but  one 
hnndred  years  arc,  where  necessary,  subtracted  before,  and  added  after,  the 
birth  of  the  first  son.  2.  Alterations  made  in  favor  or  on  behalf  of  Samar- 
itan theology,  hermeneutics,  and  domestic  worship.  Thus  the  word  jEiohim, 
four  times  construed  with  the  plural  verb  in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  is  in 
the  Samaritan  Pent,  joined  to  the  sin^rular  verb  (Gen.  xx.  13,  xxxt.  53, 
XXXV.  7;  Ex.  xxii.  9) ;  and  further,  anthropomorphisms  as  well  as  anthro- 
popathisros  are  carefully  expunged — a  practice  very  common  in  later  times. 
The  last  and  perhaps  most  momentous  of  all  intentional  alterations  is  the 
constant  change  of  all  the  phrases,  *'  God  will  choose  a  spot,"  into  **  He  has 
chosen,*'  viz.,  Gerizim,  and  the  well-known  substitution  of  Geriaim  for  Ebal 
in  Dent,  xxvii.  4.  In  Exodus  as  well  ns  in  Deuteronomy  tho  Sam.  has, 
immediately  after  tho  Ten  Commandments,  the  following  insertions  from 
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Deat.  xxvii.  2-7  and  xi.  80 :  *'  And  it  sliall  be  on  the  day  when  je  shall 
pass  over  Jordan  ...  ye  shall  set  op  these  stones  ...  on  Mount  Gerizim  .  .  . 
and  there  shait  thon  bnild  an  altar  .  .  .  '  J%€U  mauntaU '  on  the  other  side 
Jordan  by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth  down  ...  in  the  champaign  over 
against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Moreb,  *over  against  Shechem,^  ** 

The  origin  of  the  Samaritan  Pentattfuch  has  given  rise  to  much  oontro- 
vcrsy,  into  which  we  can  not  enter  in  this  place.  The  two  most  usual  opin- 
ions are :  1.  That  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans  as  ao  inherit, 
ance  from  the  ten  tribes  whom  they  succeeded.  2.  That  it  was  introduced 
by  Manasseh,  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Samaritan  Sanctuaiy  on 
Mount  Gerisim.* 

§  5.  Tub  Apocbypha.*  The  collection  of  Books  to  which  this  term 
is  popularly  applied  includes  the  following.  The  order  given  is  that  in 
which  they  stand  in  the  English  version.  I.  I  Esdras.  II.  2  £sdras.  III. 
Tobit.  IV.  Judith.  V.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Esther, 
which  arc  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  Cbaldee.  VI.  The  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon.  VII.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  or  Eccle- 
siusticus.  VIII.  Barucb.  IX.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children. 
X.  The  History  of  Susanna.  XI.  The  Histoiy  of  the  destruction  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon.  XII.  The  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah.  XUL 
1  Maccabees.     XIV.  2  Maccabees. 

The  primary  meaning  of  Apocrypha,  *'  hidden,  secret;'*  seems,  toward 
the  closo  of  the  2d  century,  to  have  been  associated  with  the  signification 
**  spurious,''  and  ultimately  to  have  settled  down  into  the  latter.  The  con- 
jectural explanation  given  in  the  translation  of  the  English  Bible,*  '*  because 
they  were  wont  to  be  read  not  openly  and  in  eommon,  but  as  it  were  in  se- 
cret and  apart,"  is,  as  regards  some  of  the  books  now  bearing  the  name,  at 
variance  with  fact.  The  testimonies  of  the  Fathers  harmonize  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  special  books  originated  in  the  claim, 
common  to  nearly  all  the  sects  that  participated  in  the  Gnostic  character,  to 
n  secret  esoteric  knowledge,  deposited  in  books  which  were  made  known  only 
to  the  initiated.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  there  is  a  reference  in  Col.  ii. 
13  to  the  pretensions  of  such  teachers.  The  books  of  our  own  Apocrypha 
bear  witness  both  to  the  feeling  and  the  way  in  which  it  worked.  The  in- 
spiration  of  the  Psendo-Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  40-47)  leads  him  to  dictate  204 
books,  of  which  the  last  70  are  to  be  *'  delivered  only  to  such  as  are  wise 
among  the  people.  **  It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  these  secret  books 
should  be  pseudonymous,  ascribed  to  the  great  names  in  Jewish  or  heathen 
history  that  had  become  associated  with  the  reputation  of  a  mjrsterions  wis- 
dom. So  books  in  the  existing  Apocrypha  bear  the  names  of  Solomon,  Dan- 
iel, Jeremiah,  Eim.  These  books  represent  the  period  of  transition  and  de- 
cay which  followed  on  the  return  from  Babylon,  when  the  prophets  who 
were  then  the  teachers  of  the  people  had  passed  awny  and  the  ago  of  scribes 
succeeded.  Uncertain  as  may  be  the  dates  of  individual  books,  few,  if  any, 
can  be  thrown  further  back  than  the  commencement  of  the  3d  century  b.c. 
The  latest,  the  2d  Book  of  Esdras,  is  probably  not  later  than  30  B.C.,  2 
Esdr.  vii.  28  being  a  subsequent  interpolation.     The  alterations  of  the 


*•  For  ftn  aoconnt  of  the  ooDtroyeniy  re- 
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Jewish  character,  the  different  phases  which  Judaism  presented  in  Palestine 
and  Alexandria,  the  good  and  the  evil  which  were  called  forth  by  contact 
with  idolatry  in  £^'pt,  and  by  the  straggle  against  it  in  Syria,  all  these  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  reader  of  the  Apocrypha  with  greater  or  less  distinct- 
ness. 

The  followmg  is  a  brief  account  of  the  separate  books: 

§  6.  The  First  and  Second  Books  of  Es<&cu  are  called  in  the  Vnlgate,  and 
In  all  the  earlier  editions  of  the  English  Bible,  the  third  and  fourth  books. 
In  the  Vulgate  Ist  £sdras  means  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra,  and  2d  Esdras 
means  Nehemiah. 

(i.)  First  Book  of  Esdras, — ^The  first  chapter  is  a  transcript  of  the  two 
last  chapters  of  2  Chr.,  for  the  most  part  verbatim.  Chapters  iii.,  iv.,  and 
v.,  to  the  end  of  v.  6,  are  the  original  portions  of  the  book,  and  the;  rest  is  a 
transcript  more  or  less  exact  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  with  the  chapters  trans- 
posed and  quite  othenvise  arranged,  and  a  portion  of  Nehemiah.  Hence  a 
twofold  design  in  the  compiler  is  discernible :  one  to  introduce  and  give 
Scriptural  sanction  to  the  legend  about  Zerubbabel ;  the  other  to  explain 
the  great  obscurities  of  tho  book  of  Ezra,  in  which  however  he  has  signally 
failed.  The  original  portion  of  the  book  seems  to  indicate  that  the  writer 
was  thoroughly  conversant  wttli  Hebrew,  even  if  he  did  not  write  the  book 
In  tlrnt  language. 

(ii.)  The  Second  Book  of  Esdras  was  originally  called  ^*  tho  Apocalypse 
of  E^a,'*  which  is  a  far  more  appropriate  title.  The  Greek  text,  in  which 
it  was  originally  written,  is  lost.  The  common  Latin  text,  which  is  follow- 
ed in  the  English  version,  contains  two  important  interpolations  (Ch.  i.  ii. ; 
XV.  xvL)  which  are  not  found  in  the  Arabic  and  JEthiopic  versions,  and 
are  separated  from  the  genuine  Apocalypse  in  tho  best  Latin tMSS.  Both 
of  these  passages  are  evidently  of  Christian  origin.  The  original  Apocalypse 
(iii.-xiv.)  consists  of  a  series  of  angelic  revelations  and  visions,  In  which 
Ezra  is  instructed  in  some  of  the  great  mjrsteriesof  the  moral  world,  and  as- 
sured of  the  final  triumph  of  the  righteous. 

§  7.  Tobit. — ^The  scene  of  this  book  is  placed  in  Assyria,  whither  Tobit, 
a  Jew,  had  been  carried  as  a  captive  by  Shalmaneser.  But  it  must  have 
been  writtten  considerably  later  than  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  can  not 
be  regarded  as  a  true  history.  It  is  a  didactic  narrative ;  and  its  point  lies 
in  the  moral  lessons  which  it  conveys,  and  not  in  the  narrative.  In  mod- 
em times  the  moral  excellence  of  the  book  has  been  rated  highly,  except 
In  the  heat  of  controversy.  Luther  pronounced  it,  if  only  a  fiction,  yet 
*'  a  truly  beautiful,  wholesome,  and  profitable  fiction,  tiie  work  of  a  gifted 
poet.  ...  A  book  useful  for  Christian  reading."  Nowhere  else  is  there  pre- 
served so  complete  and  beautiful  a  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Jews 
after  the  Return. 

§  8.  Judith,--Th\B  book,  like  that  of  Tobit,  belongs  to  the  oariicst  speci- 
mens of  historical  fiction.  The  narrative  of  the  reign  of  **  Nebuchadnezzar 
king  of  Nineveh  **  (i.l ),  of  the  campaign  of  Holofemes,  and  the  deliverance  of 
Bethulia,  through  tho  stratagem  and  couragoof  the  Jewish  heroine,  contains 
too  many  and  too  serious  difficulties,  both  historical  and  geographical,  to 
allow  of  the  supposition  that  it  is  either  literally  true,  or  even  carefully 
moulded  on  truth.  But  the  value  of  the  book  is  not  lessened  by  its  fictitious 
character.  On  the  contrary  it  becomes  even  more  valuable  as  exhibiting 
an  ideal  typo  of  heroism,  which  was  outwardly  embodied  in  tho  wars  of  in- 
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dependence.  The  self-sacriBcing  faith  and  unscrnpnlons  bravery  of  Jadith 
were  the  qoalities  by  which  the  champions  of  Jewish  freedom  were  then  en- 
abled to  overcome  the  power  of  Syria,  which  seemed  at  the  time  scarcely 
less  formidable  than  the  imaginary  hosts  of  Holofemes.  The  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  book,  which  is  exhibited  in  these  traits,  affords  the  best  indication 
of  its  date  ;  for  it  can  not  be  wrong  to  refer  its  origin  to  the  Maccabamn  pe- 
riod, which  it  reflects  not  only  in  its  general  spirit  bat  even  in  smaller  traits. 

§  9.  Esther. — ^The  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther  have  boon  spoken  of 
in  the  "  Old  Testament  History."  ' 

§  10.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon, — This  book  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  (cc.  i.-ix.)  containing  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  its  moral 
and  intellectual  aspects  y  the  second,  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  as  shown  in 
history  (cc.  x.-xix.).  The  first  part  contains  the  praise  of  Wisdom  as 
the  source  of  immortality,  in  contrast  with  the  teaching  of  sensoalists ;  and 
next  the  praise  of  Wisdom  as  the  guide  of  practical  and  intellectnal  life, 
the  stay  of  princes,  and  the  interpreter  of  the  universe.  The  second  part, 
again,  follows  the  action  of  Wisdom  summarily,  as  preserving  God*s  serv- 
ants, from  Adam  to  Moses,  and  more  particularly  in  the  punishment  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Canaanites  (xi.  5-16  ;  xi.  17-xii.}.  From  internal  evidence 
it  seems  most  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  lKM>k  was  composed  at  Alex- 
andria some  time  before  the  time  of  Philo  (about  120-80  B.C.). 

§  11.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  or  Ecclesiasticus.  — Tlie 
former  is  the  title  of  this  book  in  the  Septqagint,  the  latter  in  theVnlgstey 
the  name  ''  Ek^lesiasticus '*  indicating  that  the  book  was  publicly  used  in 
the  service  of  the  Church.  Of  its  author,  Jesus  (t.  &,  Jeshua  or  Joshua), 
the  son  of  Sirach,  '*  of  Jerusalem,*'  we  know  absolutely  nothing ;  but  hia 
Palestinian  origin  is  substantiated  by  internal  evidence.  The  language  In 
which  the  book  was  originally  composed  was  Hebrew,  that  is,  probably,  tho 
vernacular  Aramaean  dialect.  It  was' translated  into  Greek  by  the  grand- 
son of  the  author,  in  Egypt  '<  in  the  reign  of  Eucrgetes,"  for  tho  instmo- 
tion  of  those  'Mn  a  strange  country  (Iv  irapoixi^)  who  were  previously  pro- 
pared  to  live  after  the  law.' '  It  is  an  important  monnment  of  the  religious 
state  of  the  Jews  at  the  period  of  its  composition.  As  an  expression  of 
Palestinian  theology  it  stands  alone;  for  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
assuming  Alexandrine  interpolations  or  direct  Alexandrine  influence.  The 
conception  of  Grod  as  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor,  is  strictly  conforma- 
ble to  the  old  Mosaic  type ;  but  at  the  same  time  his  mercy  is  extended  to 
all  mankind.  Little  stress  is  laid  upon  the  spirit-world,  either  good  or 
evil ;  and  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  fades  away.  In  addition  to  tho 
general  hope  of  restoration,  one  trait  only  of  a  Messianic  faith  is  preserved, 
in  which  the  writer  contemplates  the  future  work  of  Elias.  The  ethical 
precepts  are  addressed  to  the  middle  class.  The  praise  of  agriculture  and 
medicine,  and  the  constant  exhortations  to  cheerfulness,  seem  to  speak  of  a 
time  when  men's  thoughts  were  turned  inward  with  feelings  of  desponden* 
cy  and  perhaps  of  fatalism.  At  least  the  book  marks  the  growth  of  that 
anxious  legalism  which  was  conspicuous  in  the  sayings  of  the  later  doctors. 
Life  is  already  imprisoned  in  rules :  religion  is  degenerating  into  ritualism : 
knowledge  has  taken  refuge  in  schools. 

§  12.  Bdruch, — This  book  is  remarkable  as  tho  only  one  in  the  Apocry* 
.  • 
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pha  Ti'hich  is  formed  on  the  modelof  tho  Prophets ;  and  though  it  is  wnnt- 
ing^  in  originality,  it  presents  a  vivid  reflection  of-  the  ancient  prophetic 
fire.  The  assnmed  author  is  undonbtedly  the  companion  of  Jeremiah,  bat 
the  details  of  the  book  are  inconsistent  with  the  assumption.  It  exhibits 
not  only  historical  inaccuracies,  but  also  evident  traces  of  a  later  date  than 
the  beginning  of  the  captivity.  The  date  of  its  composition  is  probably 
abpat  the  time  of  the  war  of  liberation  (b.c.  100),  or  somewhat  eaiiier. 

§  18.  Tht  Song  oftHe  Three  ChiUiren,  Susanna^  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
are  additions  to  the  canonical  book  of  Daniel,  and  are  spoken  of  in  tho 
**  Old  Testament  History.'*  * 

§  14.  Tfte  Prayer  of  Maneuses,  Icing  of  Judah, — The  repentance  and 
restoration  of  Manasseh '  furnished  tho  subject  of  many  legendair  stories. 
**  His  prayer  tinto  his  God*'  was  still  preserved  *'  in  the  book  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  V  when  the -Chronicles  were  compiled,**  and,  after  this  record  was 
lost,  the  subject  was  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  later  writers.  *^  The 
Prayer  "  in  the  Apocrypha  is  the  work  of  one  who  has  endeavored  to  ex- 
press, not  without  true  feeling,  the  thoughts  of  the  repentant  king.  The 
.writer  was  well  acquainted  with  the  LXX. ;  but  beyond  this  there  is  nothing 
to  determine  tho  date  at  which  ho  lived.  The  clear  teaching  oh  repentance 
]K>ints  to  a  time  certainly  not  long  before  the  Christian  era.  There  is  no 
indication  of  the  place  at  which  tho  Prayer  was  written. 

§  16.  The  First  and  Second  Books  of  Maccabees.— (I)  The  First  Book  of 
Maccabees  contains  a  history  of  tho  patriotic  stmggle,  from  the  first  resist- 
ance of  Mattathias,  to  tho  settled  sovereignty  and  death  of  Simon,  a  period 
of  thirty-three  years  (b.c.  168-135).  The  opening  chapter  gives  a  short 
summary  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  describes  at  greater 
length  the  oppression  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  great  subject  of  the 
book  begins  with  the  enumeration  of  the  Maccabsan  family  (ii.  1-5),  which  is 
followed  by  an  account  of  the  part  which  the  aged  Mattathias  took  iiL 
rousing  and  guiding  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen  (ii.  6-70).  The  remain- 
der of  the  narrative  is  occupied  with  the  exploits  of  his  five  sons.  Each  of 
the  three  divisions,  into  which  the  main  portion  of  tho  book  thus  naturally 
falls,  is  stamped  with  an  individual  character  derived  from  its  special 
hero.  The  great  marks  of  trustworthiness  are  eveiywhere  conspicuous. 
Victory  and  failure  and  despondency  are,  oti  the  whole,-  chronicled  with 
the  eatne  dandor.  There  is  no  attempt  to  bring  into  open  display  the  working 
of  Providence.  The  testimony  of  antiquity  leaves  no  doubt  but  that  the  book 
was  first  written  in  Hebrew.  Its  whole  structure  points  to  Palestine  as  the 
place  of  its  comi>osition.  There  is,  however,  considerable  doubt  as  to  its 
date.  Perhaps  we  may.  place  it  between  b.c.  120-100.  The  date  and 
person  of  the  Greek  translator  are  wholly  undetermined. 

(ii.)  The  Second  Book  of  Maxxabees.—Tlh%  history  of  the  Second  Book  of 
tho  Maccabees  bc^ns  some  years  earlier  than  that  of  the  First  Book,  and 
closes  with  the  victory  of  Judas  Maccabiens  over  Nicanor.  It  thus  em- 
braces a  period  of  twenty  years,  from  b.c.  180  (?)  to  B.C.  161.  For  the  few 
events  noticed  during  the  earlier  years  it  is  our  chief  authority ;  during  tho 
remainder  of  the  time  tho  narrative  goes  over  the  same  ground  as  1  Mace, 
but  with  very  considerable  differences.  The  first  two  chapters  are  taken  up 
by  two  letters  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  the  Palestinian  to  the  Alexan* 

•  So  p.  6T>.  »  2  Chr.  xxxliL  12  ff.  »o  2  Chr.  xxxill.  18. 
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drine  Jews,  and  bj  a  sketch  of  the  author's  plan,  which  prooeods  withoot 
any  perceptible  break  from  the  close  of  the  second  letter.  The  main  nar- 
rative occQpies  the  remainder  of  the  book.  This  presents  sereral  natoral 
divisions,  which  appear  to  coincide  with  the  *'five  books**  of  Jason  on 
which  it  was  based.  The  first  (c.  iii.)  contains  the  history  of  Heliodonis 
(cir.  B.C.  180).  The  second  (iv.-vii.)  gives  varied  details  of  the  beginning 
and  course  of  the  great  perMcution  (b.c.  175-167).  The  third  (viii.-z.  9) 
follows  the  fortunes  of  Judas  to  the  triumphant  restoration  of  the  Temple 
service  (b.c.  166, 165).  The  fourth  (x.  10-xiii.)  includes  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochus  Eupator  (b.c.  164-162).  The  fifth  (xiv.,  xy.)  records  the  treachery 
of  Alcimus,  the  mission  of  Nicanor,  and  the  crowning  success  of  Judas 
(B.C.  162, 161).  The  writer  himself  distinctly  indicates  the  source  of  his 
narrative — **  the  five  books  of  Jason  of  Cyrene  "  (ii.  23),  of  which  he  de> 
signed  to  furnish  a  short  and  agreeable  epitome  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  would  be  deterred  from  studying  the  lai^r  work.  His  own  labor, 
which  he  describes  in  strong  terms  (ii.  26, 27 ;  comp.  xv.  88,  89),  was  en- 
tirely confined  to  condensation  and  selection ;  all  investigation  of  detail  he 
declares  to  be  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  original  historian.  Of  Jason  him- 
self nothing  more  is  known  than  may  be  gleaned  from  this  mention  of  him. 
The  district  of  Cyrene  was  most  closely  united  with  that  of  Alexandria. 
In  both  the  predominance  of  Greek  literature  and  the  Greek  language  was 
ibsolute.  The  work  of  Jason  must  therefore  have  been  composed  in 
Greek ;  and  the  stylo  of  the  epitome  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  Greek 
text  is  the  original.  It  is  scarcely  less  certain  that  the  book  was  compiled 
nt  Alexandria. 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  is  not  nearly  so  trustworthy  as  the  First. 
In  the  Second  Book  the  groundwork  of  facts  is  true,  but  the  dress  in 
which  the  facts  are  presented  is  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  narrator.  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  the  error  with  regard  to  the  first  campaign  of 
Lysias  arose  from  the  mode  in  which  it  was  introduced  by  Jason  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  more  important  measures  of  Lysias  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Eupator.  In  other  places  (as  very  obviously  in  xiii.  19  if. )^  the  compiler 
may  have  disregarded  the  historical  dependence  of  events,  while  selecting 
those  which  were  best  suited  for  the  support  of  his  theme.  The  latter  half 
of  the  book  (cc.  yiii.-xv.)  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  connected  and  com- 
plete history,  but  as  a  series  of  special  incidents  from  the  life  of  Judas,  il- 
lustrating the  providential  interference  of  God  in  behalf  of  His  people,  true 
in  substance,  but  embellished  in  form. 

There  are  two  other  books  of  the  Maccabees,  entitled  the  Third  and  the 
Fourth^  not  included  in  the  English  Apocrypha.  The  Third  Book  of  the 
Maccabees  contains  the  history  of  events  which  preceded  the  great  Macca- 
boean  struggle.  TTie  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees  contains  a  rhetorical  narm- 
tive  of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar  and  of  the  "Maccabsan  family,^*  follow* 
ing  in  the  main  the  same  outline  as  2  Mace. 
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SECTION  IIL 

HEW  F0BM8   OF  WORSHIP — THE  8TNA0O0UB8. 

f  1.  Importance  of  ~tho  tal^leci.  i  9.  History  of  the  Synagognee.  k  3.  Their  Infloenee. 
fi  4.  Structure,  fi  6i  Internal  arrangement,  fi  G.  Omcert.  fi  7.  Worship.  {  8.  Jadi« 
cial  functions. 

§  1.  The  word  synagoguey^  which  means  a  **  congregation,"  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament  to  signify  a  recognized  place  of  worship.  A  knowledge  of 
the  histoiy  and  worship  of  the  synagogues  is  of  importance  to  the  student, 
since  they  arc  the  great  characteristic  institution  of  the  later  phase  of  Juda- 
ism. More  even  than  the  Temple  and  its  services,  in  the  time  of  which 
the  New  Testament  treats,  they  at  once  represented  and  determined  the 
religious  life  of  the  people.  Wo  can  not  separate  them  from  the  most  in- 
timate connection  with  our  Lord's  life  and  ministry.  In  them  he  worship- 
ed in  his  youth,  and  in  his  manhood.  Whatever  we  can  learn  of  the  rit- 
ual which  then  prevailed  tells  us  of  a  worship  which  he  recognized  and 
sanctioned ;  which  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  though,  like  the  state- 
lier services  of  the  Temple,  it  was  destined  to  pass  away,  is  worthy  of  our 
respect  and  honor.  They  were  the  scenes,  too,  of  no  small  portion  of  his 
work.  In  them  were  wrought  some  of  his  mightiest  works  of  healing.* 
In  them  were  spoken  some  of  the  most  glorious  of  his  recorded  words  ;* 
many  more,  beyond  all  reckoning,  which  are  not  recorded.^ 

§  2.  We  know  too  little  of  the  life  of  Israel,  both  before  and  under  the 
monarchy,  to  be  able  to  say  with  certainty  whether  there  was  any  tiling  at 
all  corresponding  to  the  synagogues  of  later  date.  They  appear  to  have 
arisen  during  the  exile,  in  the  abeyance  of  the  Temple  worship,  and  to 
have  received  their  full  development  on  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  cap- 
tivity. The  whole  history  of  Ezra  presupposes  the  habit  of  solemn,  proba> 
bly  of  periodic  meetings.*  The  *' ancient  days"  of  which  St.  James 
speaks  *  may,  at  least,  go  back  so  far.  After  the  Maccabamn  struggle  for 
independence,  we  find  almost  every  town  or  village  had  its  one  or  more 
synagogues.  Where  the  Jews  were  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  able  to 
erect  and  fill  a  building,  there  was  the  Proaeucka,''  or  place  of  prayer, 
sometime^  opened,  sometimes  covered  in,  commonly  by  a  running  stream 
or  on  the  sea-shore,  in  which  devout  Jews  and  proselytes  met  to  worship, 
and,  perhaps^  to  read.* 

§  3.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  influence  of  the  system  thus 
developed.  To  it  wc  may  ascribe  the  tenacity  with  which,  after  the  Mac- 
cabcean  struggle,  the  Jews  adhered  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  never 
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again  relapsed  into  idolatry.  The  people  were  now  in  no  danger  of  for- 
getting the  Law,  and  the  external  ordinances  that  hedged  it  round.  If 
pilgrimages  were  still  made  to  Jerosalem  at  the  great  feasts,  the  habittuil 
religion  of  the  Jews  in,  and  jet  more  oot  of  Palestine,  was  connected  much 
more  intimately  with  the  Sjmagogne  than  with  the  Temple.  Its  sim|)lc 
edifying  devotion,  into  which  mind  and  heart  could  alike  enter,  attracted 
the  heathen  proselytes  who  might  have  been  repelled  by  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Temple,  or  would  certainly  have  been  driven  from  it  unless  they  could 
make  up  their  minds  to  submit  to  circumcision.*  Here  too  there  was  an 
influence  tending  to  diminish,  and  ultimately  almost  to  destroy,  the  au- 
(Iiority  of  the  hereditary  priesthood.  The  services  of  the  synagogue  re- 
quired no  sons  of  Aaron ;  gave  them  nothing  more  than  a  complimentary 
precedence.  The  way  was  silently  prepared  for  a  new  and  higher  order, 
which  should  rise  in  **  the  fullness  of  time  *'  out  of  the  decay  and  abolition 
of  both  the  priesthood  and  the  Temple.  In  another  way,  too,  the  syna- 
gogues everywhere  prepared  the  way  for  that  order.  Not  "  Moses  '*  only, 
but  "the  Prophets**  were  read  in  them  every  Sabbath  day,  and  thus  the 
Messianic  hopes  of  Israel,  the  expectation  of  a  kingdom  of  Heaven,  were 
universally  diffused. 

§  4.  The  size  of  a  synagogue,  like  that  of  a  church  or  chapel,  varied  with 
the  population.  We  have  no  reason  for  believing  that  there  were  any  fixed 
laws  of  proportion  for  its  dimensions,  like  thoso  which  are  traced  in  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  Temple.  Its  position  was,  however,  determinate.  It 
stood,  if  possible,  on  the  highest  ground,  in  or  near  the  city  to  which  it  be- 
longed. Failing  this,  a  tall  pole  rose  from  the  roof  to  render  it  conspicu- 
ous. And  its  direction  too  was  fixed.  Jerusalem  was  (he  Kibkh  of  Jew- 
ish devotion ;  and  the  synagogue  was  so  constnictod,  that  the  worsliipcrs 
as  they  entered,  and  as  they  prayed,  looked  toward  it.  The  building  was 
commonly  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  district,  whether  by  a  Church-rate 
levied  for  the  purpose,  or  by  free  gifts,  must  remain  uncertain.  Sometimes 
it  was  built  by  a  rich  Jew,  or  even,  as  in  Luke  vii.  5,  by  a  friendly  prose- 
lyte. In  the  later  stages  of  Eastern  Judaism,  it  was  often  erected,  like  the 
mosques  of  Mahometans,  near  the  tombs  of  famous  Rabbis  or  holy  men. 
When  the  building  was  finished,  it  was  set  apart,  as  the  Temple  had  been, 
by  a  special  prayer  of  dedication.  From  that  time  it  had  a  consecrated 
character.  The  common  acts  of  life,  eating,  drinking,  reckoning  up  ac- 
counts, were  forbidden  in  it.  No  one  was  to  pass  through  it  as  a  short  cut. 
Even  if  it  ceased  to  be  used,  the  building  was  not  to  be  applied  to  any  base 
purpose — might  not  be  turned,  e,  g.  into  a  bath,  a  laundry,  or  a  tannery. 

§  5.  In  th<i  internal  arrangement  of  the  synagogue  wo  trace  an  obvious 
analogy  to  the  type  of  the  Tabernacle.  At  the  upper  or  Jerusalem  end 
xtood  the  Ark,  the  chest  which,  like  the  older  and  more  sacred  Ark,  con- 
tained the  Book  of  the  Law.  This  part  of  the  synagogue  was  naturally 
the  place  of  honor.  Hero  were  the  **  chief  seats,"  after  which  Pharisees 
and  Scribes  strove  so  eagerly,  *®  to  which  the  wealthy  ond  honored  worship- 
er was  invited."  Here,  too,  in  front  of  the  Ark,  still  reproducing  the  type 
of  the  Tabemncle,  was  the  eight-branched  lamp,  lighted  only  on  the  great- 
er festivals.  Besides  this,  there  was  one  lump  kept  burning  perpetually. 
Others,  brought  by  devout  wbr&hipers,  were  li<;litcd  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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Sabbath,  f.  «.,  on  Pridaj  evening.  A  little  farther  toward  the  middle  of 
the  building  was  a  raised  platform,  on  which  several  persons  conld  stand 
at  once,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  rose  a  pulpit,  in  which  the  Reader  stood 
to  read  the  lesson  or  sat  down  to  teach.  The  congregation  were  divided, 
men  on  one  side,  women  on  the  other,  a  low  partition,  five  or  six  feet  highy 
running  between  them.  The  arrangements  of  modem  synagogues,  for 
many  centuries,  have  made  the  separation  more  complete  by  placing  the 
women  in  low  side-galleries,  screened  off  by  lattice-work.  Within  the 
Ark,  as  above  stated,  were  the  rolls  of  the  sacred  books.  The  rollers  round 
which  they  were  wound  were  often  elaborately  decorated,  the  coses  for  them 
embroidered  or  enameled,  according  to  their  material.  Such  cases  were 
customary  offerings  from  the  rich  when  they  brought  their  infant  children, 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  their  birthday,  to  be  blessed  by  the  Rabbi  of  the 
synagogue."  As  part  of  the  fittings  we  have  also  to  note  (1.)  another 
chest  for  the  H(tphtarotJi,  or  rolls  of  the  prophets.  (2.)  Alms-boxes  at  or 
near  the  door,  after  the  pattern  of  those  at  the  Temple,  one  for  the  poor 
of  Jerusalem,  the  other  for  local  charities. '^  (3.)  Notice-boards,  on  which 
were  written  the  names  of  offenders  who  had  been  ''  pnt  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue.'* (4.)  A  chest  for  trumpets  and  other  musical  instruments,  used 
at  the  New  Years,  Sabbaths,  and  other  festivals. 

§  C.  In  smaller  towns  there  was  often  but  one  Rabbi.  Where  a  fuller 
organization  was  possible,  there  was  a  college  of  Elders,  ^^  presided  over  by 
one  who  was  the  ruler  of  the  synagofjue.^  To  these  elders  belonged  a  varie- 
ty of  synonyms,  each  with  a  special  significance.  They  were  shepherds  ** 
watching  over  their  flock,  presidents^  as  ruling  over  it."  With  their  head, 
they  formed  a  kind  of  Chapter,  managed  the  aflairs  of  the  synagogue,  and 
possessed  the  power  of  ezcommnnicating. 

The  most  prominent  functionary  in  a  large  synagogne  was  known  as  the 
ShUiach  (=legatiu),  the  officiating  minister  who  acted  as  the  delegate  of  the 
congregation,  and  was  therefore  the  chief  reader  of  prayers,  etc.,  in  their 
name.  The  conditions  laid  down  for  this  office  remind  us  of  St.  Paul's 
rule  for  the  choice  of  a  bishop.  lie  was  to  be  active,  of  full  age,  the  father 
of  a  family,  not  rich  or  engaged  in  business,  possessing  a  good  voice,  apt 
to  teach. ''^  In  him  we  find,  as  the  name  might  lead  us  to  expect,  the  pro- 
totype of  the  "angel  of  the  Church  "•  of  Rev.  i.  20,  ii.  1,  etc. 

The  Chttxz&n,  or  servant  of  the  synagogne,**  had  duties  of  a  lower  kind 
resembling  those  of  the  Christian  d^con,  or  sub-deacon.  He  was  to  open 
the  door,  to  get  the  building  ready  for  service.  For  him,  too,  there  were 
conditions  like  those  for  the  kgatus.  Like  the  legatus  and  the  elders^  he 
was  appointed  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  Practically  he ,  often  acted 
daring  the  week  as  school-master  of  th*e  town  or  village,  and  in  this  way 
came  to  gain  a  prominence  which  placed  him  nearly  on  the  same  level  as 
the  legatus. 


i>Tbe  caakam,  it  m«y  be  Do'ked,  oon- 
nocu  itself  with  the  memorablo  liitory  of 
ttiose  who  "  broagfat  yonng  children  ^  to  Je- 
Btu  that  he  »hoald  tonch  them  (Mark  x.  13). 
.  <3  If  thii  practice  eztsted,  as  is  probable, 
In  the  first  oentury,  it  throws  li^t  upon  the 
special  stress  laid  by  St  Paul  on  the  collec- 
tion for  the  **  poor  saints  "  in  Jemsalera  (1 
Cor.  xvi.  eta).  The  Christian  Chnrchcii 
were   not  to  be  behind  the  Jewish  Syna- 


Rognoi  in  their  oontribntions  to  the  Fklca- 
tine  Relief  Fund. 
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Besides  these,  there  were  ten  men  attached  to  erery  synagogue,  whose 
fanctions  have  been  the  subject-matter  of  voluminous  Controversy.  They 
were  known  as  the  Bathnim  (^=-Otios%)^  and  no  synagogue  was  coni|>leie 
without  them.  They  were  to  be  men  of  leisure,  not  obliged  to  labor  for 
their  livelihood,  able,  therefore,  to  attend  the  week-day  as  well  as  the  Sab- 
bath services.  They  were,  probably,  simply  a  body  of  men  permanently 
on  duty,  making  up  a  congregation  (ten  being  the  minimum  number),  so 
that  there  might  be  no  delay  in  beginning  the  service  at  the  proper  hours, 
and  that  no  single  worshiper  might  go  away  disappointed. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  closely  the  oiiganization  of  the  synagogue 
was  reproduced  in  that  of  the  Christian  JEccksia.  Here,  also,  there  was 
the  single  presbyter-bishop  in  small  towns,  a  council  of  presbyters  under 
one  head  in  large  cities.  The  legaiua  of  the  synagogue  appears  in  fbe 
ayytXoc,*  perhaps  also  in  the  iLir6aToKogt  of  the  Christian  Church. .  To  the 
elders  as  such  is  given  the  name  of  Shepherds.''  They  are  known  also  as 
ifyovfievoi}*  Even  the  transfer  to  the  Christian  proselytes  of  the  once  dis- 
tinctively sacerdotal  name  of  uptvCf  foreign  as  ft  was  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Christians  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  was  not  without  ite  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  synagogue.  Scevo,  the  exorcist  Jew  of  Ephesns,  was  probably  a 
"chief  priest"  in  this  sense." 

§  7.  liio  ritual  of  the  synagogue  was  to  a  large  extent  the  reproduction 
(hero  also,  as  with  the  fabric,  with  many  inevitable  changes)  of  the  statelier 
liturgy  of  the  Temple.  It  will  bo  enough,  in  this  place,  to  notice  in  what 
way  the  ritual,  no  less  than  tho  organization,  was  connected  with  tlie  facts 
of  the  Now  Testament  history,  and  with  tho  life  and  order  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Here,  too,  we  meet  with  multiplied  coincidences.  It  would 
hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  worship  of  the  Church  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  synagogue,  modified  (1)  by  the  new  truths,  (2) 
by  the  new  institution  of  Uio  Supper  of  the  Lord,  (3)  by  the  spiritual 
Charismmta. 

From  the  synagogue  came  the  use  of  fixed  forms  of  prayer.  To  that 
the  first  disciples  had  been  accustomed  from  their  youth.  They  had  asked 
their  Master  to  give  them  a  distinctive  one,  and  he  had  complied  with 
their  request,**  as  the  Baptist  had  done  before  for  his  disciples,  as  every 
llnbbi  did  for  his.  The  forms  might  be,  and  were,  abused;  but  for  the 
disciples  this  was,  as  yet,  the  true  pattern  of  devotion,  and  their  Master 
sanctioned  it.  To  their  minds  there  would  seem  nothing  inconsistent  with 
true  heart  worship  in  the  recurrence  of  a  fixed  order,"  of  the  same  prayers, 
hymns,  doxologies,  such  as  all  liturgical  study  leads  us  to  think  of  as  exist- 
ing in  the  Apostolic  Age. 

Tho  large  admixture  of  a  didactic'element  in  Christian  worship,  that  by 
which  it  was  distinguished  from  all  Gentile  forms  of  adoration,  was  derived 
from  the  older  order.  "Moses"  was  "read  in  tho  synagogues  every 
Sabbath-day,"  *•  the  whole  Law  being  read  consecutively,  so  as  to  be  com- 
pleted, according  to  one  cycle,  in  three  years,  or  according  to  that  which 
ultimately  prevailed,  and  determined  the  existing  divisions  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  in  the  52  weeks  of  a  single  year.  The  writings  of  the  Prophets  were 
read  as  second  lessons  in  a  corresponding  order.     They  were  followed  by 
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the  Ikrashj  **the  word  of  exhortadon,"*^  the  exposition,  the  sermon  of 
the  synagogue.  The  first  Christian  synagogues,  wo  roust  believe,  followed 
this  order  with  but  Mttle  deviation.  It  remained  for  tliem  before  long 
to  add  '*the  other  Scriptures,*'  which  they  had  learned  to  recognize  as 
more  precious  even  than  the  Law  itself,  the  "  prophetic  word  "  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  sjmagogue  use  of  Psalms  again,  on  the  plan  of  selecting 
those  which  had  a  special  fitness  for  special  times,  answered  to  that  which 
appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries. 

The  conformity  extends  also  to  the  times  of  prayer.  In  the  hours  of 
sendee  this  was  obviously  the  case.  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours 
were,  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,*  and  bad  been  probably  for 
some  time  before,"  the  fixed  times  of  devotion.  The  same  hours,  it  is  well 
known,  were  recognized  in  the  Church  of  the  second,  probably  in  that  of 
the  first  century  also.""  The  sacred  days  belonging  to  the  two  systems 
seem,  at  first,  to  present  a  contrast  rather  than  a  resemblance ;  but  here 
too  there  is  a  symmetry  which  points  to  an  original  connection.  The 
solemn  days  of  the  synagogue  were  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  the  seventh, 
the  last  or  Sabbath  being  the  conclusion  of  the  whole.  In  whatever  way 
the  change  was  brought  about,  the  transfer  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath 
to  the  Lord's  Day  involved  a  corresponding  change  in  the  order  of  the 
week,  and  the  first,  the  fourth,  and  the  sixth  became  to  the  Christian  so- 
ciety what  the  other  days  had  been  to  the  Jewish. 
§  8.  The  language  of  the  New  Testament  shows  that  the  officers  of  the 
synagogue  exercised  in  certain  cases  a  judicial  power.  The  synagogue  it- 
self was  the  place  of  trial  ;'*  even,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  of  the  actual 
punishment  of  scourging.'"  They  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  right  of 
inflicting  any  severer  penalty,  unless,  under  this  head,  we  may  include 
that  of  excommunication,  or  '*  putting  a  man  out  of  the  synagogue," ' '  plac- 
ing him  under  an  anathema,**  "  delivering  him  to  Satan."*  In  some 
cases  they  exercised  the  right,  even  outside  the  limits  of  Palestine,  of  seiz- 
ing the  persons  of  the  accused,  and  sending  them  in  chains  to  take  their 
trial  before  the  Supremo  Council  at  Jerusalem.  * 

It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  however,  to  define  the  nature  of  the  tribunal, 
and  the  precise  limits  of  its  jurisdiction.  In  two  of  the  passages  referred 
to  ^  they  are  carefully  distinguished  from  the  OounciU,  yet  both  appear  as 
instruments  by  which  the  spirit  of  religious  persecution  might  fasten  on 
its  victims.  The  explanation  commonly  given,  that  the  council  sat  in  the 
synagogue  and  was  thus  identified  with  it,  is  hardly  satisfactory.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  the  council  was  the  larger  tribunal  of  28,  which 
sat  in  every  city,  identical  with  that  of  the  seven,  with  two  Levites  as 
assessors  to  each,  which  Josephus  describes  as  acting  in  the  smaller  pro- 
vincial towns,"  and  that  under  the  term  synagogue  we  are  to  understand  a 
smaller  court,  probably  that  of  the  ten  judges  mentioned  in  the  Talmud, 
consisting  either  of  the  aiders,  the  chazzdn^  and  the  legatus,  or  otherwise  of 
the  ten  Bailanim,  or  (Hum, 

Here,  also,  we  trace  the  outlinQ  of  a  Christian  institution.     The  Church, 
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cither  by  itself  or  by  appointed  delegates,  was  to  act  as  a  Conrt  of  Arbitra- 
tion in  all  disputes  among  its  members.  The  elders  of  the  Chorch  were 
not,  however,  to  descend  to  the  trivial  disputes  of  daily  life.  For  these, 
any  men  of  common  sense  and  fairness,  however  destitute  of  ofBci&l  honor 
and  position,  would  be  enough."  For  the  elders,  as  for  those  of  the  syna- 
gogue, were  reserved  the  graver  oflbnses  against  religion  and  nM>rals.  In 
snch  cases  they  had  power  to  excommunicate,  to  "  put  out  of  "the  Chnmh, 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  synagogue,  sometimes  by  their  own 
authority,  sometimes  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  society.^ 

»  1  Cor.  vL  l4.  *•  1  Cor.  ▼.  4. 


SECTION  IV. 

SECTS  OF   THE  JEWS. 

4  1.  Origlii  and  naiiM  of  the  Jewish  nectt.  The  term  Heresy.  Three  chief  secia.  H.  J, 
PiiAUSBics— Their  name  and  origin,  i  8.  Their  fundamental  doctrines.  lieUef  in  an 
Oral  Lav.  fi  4.  In  a  future  Btate.  i  5.  Their  pro0el>tl£lng  spirit  fi  <».  If.  Sadoc- 
ORVS — Their  name  and  origin,  i  7.  Tlieir  fundamental  doctrines.  Denial  of  an 
oral  law.  9  S.  Denial  of  a  rcaurrectlon  of  the  dead,  i  9.  Belief  in  the  froedom  of  the 
will,  i  10.  Supposed  reiectlon  of  uU  Scripture  except  the  I'entatench.  9  11.  Tb^ 
dUippearance.    ft  12.  III.  I^Ibbbncb— Their  name,  organization,  and  doctrines,    i  Ic. 

TUR  BCBIVES. 

§  ].  The  division  of  the  Jewish  people  into  religious  parties,  following 
teachers  of  different  schools  of  theological  opinion,  is  a  phenomenon  pe- 
culiar to  the  age  subsequent  to  the  Captivity.  In  the  ritualism  of  the 
Mosaic  law  there  was  scarcely  any  scope  left  for  opinion,  and,  at  all  events, 
we  find  little  if  any  trace  of  a  tendency  to  discuss  the  foundations  of  the 
Law  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  speculate  on  its  developments.  The  actual 
division  was  a  stem  conflict  between  obedience  to  tlie  law  of  God,  and  the 
open  rebellion  of  idolatry ;  between  prophets  truly  inspired  by  Jehovah,  and 
those  who  spoke  falsely  in  his  name ;  between  the  fidelity  of  religions  pa- 
triotism, and  the  parties  that  were  ever  for  leaning  to  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

The  cessation  of  idolatry,  and  the  more  thoughtful  and  spiritual  charac- 
ter which  the  Jewish  religion  assumed  after  the  Captivity,  gave  freer  scope 
to  the  speculative  element.  The  contact  with  foreign  modes  of  thonght 
must  also  have  Imd  no  small  influence;  but  still  it  is  one  of  the  obscurest 
parts  of  this  difficult  subject,  to  trace  back  any  specific  tenets  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties,  that  were  formed  during  the  Asmonsan  period,  to  oriental 
ideas  imbibed  during  the  Captivity,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  Hellenistic  phi- 
losophy on  the  other.  Especially  must  we  be  careful  not  to  confound  the 
*' opposition  party  "  in  theolojjy — the  Sadducees — with  the  unpatriotic  Hel- 
lenizers,  who  were  hateful  alike  to  all  who  had  any  regard  to  the  law  of 
Moses  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

In  one  point,  nt  least,  there  was  a  resemblance  between  the  religions  par- 
tics  of  the  Jews  nntl  the  philosophic  schools  of  the  Greeks :  the  name  used 
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to  denote  the  latter  was  applied  to  the  former.  That  name  is  the  Greek 
word,  of  which  the  English  form  is  heresy;^  but  the  English  translation,  in 
the  indifferent  sense  now  referred  to,  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  sect* 
Thus  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (v.  17),  of  **  the  sect  (aVpiffic) 
of  the  Sadducees,"  and  '*  the  sect  of  the  Fharis^^"  (xv.  5).  When  St. 
Paul  was  charged  with  being  **a  ringleader  of  the  sect  (heresy)  of  the  Noz- 
arenes,"  his  reply  proves  that  he  knew  the  term  to  be  used  in  an  opprobrious 
sense: — "This  I  confess  unto  thee,  after  the  way  which  they  call  heresy,  so 
worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers  f  and  the  Apostle  himself,  as  well  as  Peter, 
uses  the  term  in  that  condemnatory  sense,  in  which  it  has  passed  into  ec- 
clesiastical language. 

The  chief  sects  among  the  Jews  were  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and 
the  EssENES;  who  may  be  described  respectively  as  the  Formalists,  the 
Free-thinkers,  and  the  Puritans ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  brief 
general  characteristics  are  of  necessity  extremely  vague.  Of  the  Herodians, 
who  can  not  properly  be  called  a  sect,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak/ 

§  2.  The  Phabisees  are  so  called  from  Perishim,  the  Aramaic  form  of 
the  Hebrew  word  PerusMm,  "  separated.''  The  name  does  not  occur  either 
in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  Apocrypha ;  but  it  is  usually  considered  that 
the  Pharisees  were  essentially  the  same  with  the  Assidasans  (i.  e.  chasidim 
=godly  men,  saints)  mentioned  in  the  Books  of  Maccabees.^ 

A  knowledge  of  the  opinions  and  practices  of  this  party  at  the  time  of 
Christ  is  of  great  importance  for  entering  deeply  into  the  genius  of  the 
Christian  religion.  A  cursory  perusal  of  the  Gospel  is  sufficient  to  shotSr 
that  Christ's  teaching  was  in  some  respects  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  theirs. 
He  denounced  them  in  the  bitterest  language.*  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion,  that  his  repeated  denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  main- 
ly exasperated  them  into  taking  measures  for  causing  his  death ;  so  that  in 
one  sense  he  may  bo  said  to  have  shed  bis  blood,  and  to  have  laid  down  his 
life  in  protesting  against  their  practice  and  spirit.^  Hence,  to  understand 
tlie  Pharisees  is,  by  contrast,  an  aid  toward  understanding  the  spirit  of 
uncomiptod  Christianity. 

§  3.  The  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  are  contained  in  the  Mishna,  of  which 
an  account  has  been  already  given.^  It  has  been  there  shown  that  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  Pharisees  is,  that  by  the  side  of  the  written  law 
there  was  an  oral  law  to  complete  and  to  explain  the  written  law,  given  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  transmitted  by  him  by  word  of  mouth. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  traditions  which  bound  the  Phari- 
sees were  believed  to  be  direct  revelations  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  In 
addition  to  such  reveUitions,  which  were  not  disputed,  there  were  three  other 
classes  of  traditions.     1st.  Opinions  on  disputed  points,  which  were  the  re- 


1  A4f>e<ric,  literally,  choice ;  hence,  a  phUo- 
sophie  prineiplef  and  eren  a  particular 
eoitrm  <\f  stvdy.  For  example,  we  have  not 
only  aipcffir  ZrmVc^  for  the  iHaio  sect,  but  (in 
Polybiiis)  cupttrtt  'EWrtviKti  for  th^  study  o^ 
Orieek  history.  In  Acta  xxv\.  5,  the  word  is 
cTidentlv  ined  in  the  abBtract  fat  a  att  cf 
prineiples,  though  with  an  implied  reference 
to  the  partp  which  held  those  principles  in 
•their  greatest  strictness:  "after  the  most 
•traltest  sect  o/our  rMgicn  (Kora  Ttfv  impt' 
Sttnt'tTnv  atpeviv  rnr  ^/^crrpov  ffpfiOKeiat)  I 
lired  a  Phaiisee.** 


3  The  Latin  word  seeta  signifies  n  beaiea 
path ;  and  its  use  In  this  connection  Is  anal- 
ogons  to  that  of  6iof  in  the  N.  T.,  applied 
especially  to  the  Christiana,  «.  g.  Acts  ix. 
2,  **  any  of  the  wcw/"  {nvav  rnc  i>6dv  Svrav). 

•  Acts  xxiv.  5, 14.    Comp.  Acta  xxvllL  93. 
«  See  p.  08. 

&  See  further  on  the  Assidnans,  p.  8ft. 

•  See  Matt.  xv.  7, 8,  xxlii.  ft,  18, 14, 15, 23; 
Msrlc  viL  6;  Luke  xi.  42-4i,  and  compare 
Matt  vli.  1-ft,  xi  29,  xiL  19, 20 ;  Luke  v\.  \B^ 
87^.      t  See  especially  Lake  xL  08,  ft4. 

•  See  p.  161. 
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suit  of  a  majority  of  rotes.  2dl7.  Decreet  made  by  prophets  and  wise  men 
in  different  ages,  in  conformity  with  a  8a3ring  attributed  to  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  '*Be  deliberate  in  judgment;  train  up  many  disciples; 
and  mcJce  a  fence  for  the  hw"  These  carried  prohibitions  farther  than  the 
written  law  or  oral  law  of  Moses,  in  order  to  protect  the  Jewish  people  firom 
temptations  to  sin  or  pollution.  8d]y.  Legal  decisions  of  proper  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  on  disputed  questions.  However,  although  in  these  seTeral 
ways  ai/the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  were  not  deemed  direct  revelations 
from  Jehovah,  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  became  invested,  more  or  less, 
with  a  peculiar  sanctity ;  so  that,  regarded  collectively,  the  study  of  them 
and  the  observance  of  them  became  as  imperative  as  the  study  and  obeorr- 
ance  of  the  precepts  in  the  Bible. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  they  treated  men  like  children,  formalising  and  de^ 
fining  the  minutest  particulars  of  ritual  observances.  The  expressions  of 
**  bondage,"*  of  '*  weak  and  beggariy  elements,*'  and  of  *'  burdens  too  heavy 
for  men  to  bear,**  faithfully  represent  the  impression  produced  by  their  mul- 
tiplicity. An  elaborate  argument  might  be  advanced  for  many  of  them  in- 
dividually, but  the  sting  of  them  consisted  in  their  aggregate  nnmbcr, 
which  would  have  a  tendency  to  quench  the  fervor  and  the  freshness  of  a 
spiritual  religion.* 

In  order  to  observe  regulations  on  points  of  this  kind,  the  Pharisees 
formed  a  kind  of  society.  A  membc»'  was  called  a  chdbSr,  and  those 
among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  who  were  not  members  were  callc<l 
"  the  people  of  the  land,**  or  the  vulgar.  Each  member  undertook,  in  the 
presence  of  three  other  members,  that  he  would  remain  true  to  the  laws  of 
the  association.  The  conditions  were  various.  One  of  transcendent  im- 
portance was  that  a  member  should  refrain  from  every  thing  that  was  not 
tithed."  The  Mishna  says,  "  He  who  undertakes  to  be  tnittworihy  (a  word 
with  a  technical  Pharisaical  meaning)  tithes  whatever  he  eats,  and  whatever 
he  sells,  and  whatever  he  buys,  and  doe*  not  eat  and  drink  with  the  people  of  the 
icind"  This  was  a  point  of  peculiar  delicacy,  for  the  portion  of  produce  re- 
served as  tithes  for  the  priests  and  Levites  was  Ao/y,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
what  was  holy  was  a  deadly  sin.  Hence  a  Pharisee  was  bound,  hot  only  to 
ascertain  as  a  buyer  whether  the  articles  which  he  purchased  had  been  duly 
tithed,  but  to  have  the  same  certainty  in  regard  to  what  he  ate  in  his  own 
house  and  when  taking  his  meals  with  others.  And  thus  Christ,  in  eating 
with  publicans  and  sinners,  ran  counter  to  the  first  principles,  and  shocked 
the  most  deeply-rooted  prejudices  of  Pharisaism ;  for,  independently  of  oth- 
er obvious  considerations,  he  ate  and  drank  with  '*  the  people  of  the  land,** 
and  it  would  have  been  assumed  as  undoubted  that  he  partook  on  such 
occasions  of  food  which  had  not  been  duly  rithed. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  characteristic  laws  of  the  Pharisees  related  to 
what  was  clean  and  unclean.  According  to  the  Levitical  law,  every  un- 
clean person  was  cut  off  from  all  religious  privileges,  and  was  regarded  as 
defiling  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah."  On  principles  precisely  similar  to  those 
of  the  Levitical  laws,''  it  was  possible  to  incur  these  awful  religious  penal- 
ties either  by  eating  or  by  touching  what  was  unclean  in  the  Pharisaical 
sense.     One  point  alone  raised  an  insuperable  barrier  between  the  free  so- 


9  For  illustnitive  paiUcalaiw,  enpedally 
with  regard  to  the  obeorvanoQ  of  the  Sabbath, 
•ee  the  l/ict.  of  the  liiblc^  voL  ill  p.  824. 


10  Oomp.  Matt.  xzUL  28,  and  Luke  xvtll  1% 

>  I  Num.  xlx.  20. 

:2  Uv.  xx.as,  xxU.  4-1. 
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cial  iDfeercoane  of  Jews  and  other  nations.  This  point  is,  "  that  ctny  thxnp 
slanghtered  l^  a  heathen  should  be  deemed  unfit  to  be  eaten,  like  the  car- 
case of  an  animal  that  had  died  of  itself,  and  like  sach  carcase  shoold  pol- 
lute the  person  who  carried  it."  On  the  reasonable  assumption  that  nndcr 
such  circumstances  animals  used  for  food  would  be  killed  bj  Jewish  slaugh- 
terers, regulations  the  roost  minute  are  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  In 
reference,  likewise,  to  touchiny  what  is  unclean,  the  Mishna  abounds  with 
prohibitions  and  distinctions  no  less  minute ;  and  bv  fair  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  6th  and  last  ''Order"  relates  to  impurities  contracted  in' this 
manner.  Referring  to  that  **  Order  **  for  details,  it  may  bo  obserrcd  that  to 
an  J  one  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  them,  and  of  others  already  adverted  to, 
the  words,  **  Touch  not,  tiiste  not,  handle  not,"  seem  a  correct  but  almost  a 
pale  summary  of  their  drift  and  purpose  ;**  and  the  stern  antagonism  be- 
comes vividly  visible  between  them  and  Him  who  proclaimed  boldly  that  a 
man  was  defiled  not  by  any  thing  ho  ate,  but  by  the  bad  thoughts  of  the 
heart  nlone;'^  and  who,  even  when  the  guest  of  a  Pharisee,  pointedly  ab- 
stained from  washing  his  hands  before  a  meal,  in  order  to  rebuke  the  so- 
pcretition  which  attached  a  moral  value  to  such  a  ceremonial  act.^ 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Pharisees  were  wealciiy  and  luxurious,  mudi  more  that  they  bad  degener- 
ated into  the  rices  which  were  imputed  to  some  of  tho  Roman  popes  and 
cardinals  daring  the  200  years  preceding  tlie  Reformation.  Joeephus 
compared  the  Pharisees  to  the  sect  of  the  Stoics.  He  aays  Aat  they  Irved 
frugally,  in  no  respect  giving  in  to  luxury,  but  that  they  followed  the  lead- 
ership of  reason  in  what  it  had  selected  and  transmitted  as  a  good.^  With 
this  agrees  what  he  states  in  another  passage,  that  the  Pharisees  had  so 
much  weight  with  the  multitude,  that  if  they  said  any  thing  against  a  king 
or  a  high-priest  they  were  at  once  believed;"  for  this  kind  of  influence  is 
more  likely  to  be  obtained  by  a  religions  body  over  the  people,  through  aus- 
terity and  self-denial,  than  through  wealth,  luxury  and  self-indulgence. 
Although  there  would  be  hypocrites  among  them,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  charge  all  the  Pharisees  as  a  body  with  hypocrisy,  in  the  sense  wherein 
we  at  the  present  day  use  the  word.  But  at  any  rate  they  must  be  regard- 
ed as  having  been  some  of  the  most  intense  y&rmaiSi«<«  whom  the  world  has 
ever  seen  ;  and,  looking  at  the  average  standard  of  excellence  among  man- 
kind, it  is  nearly  certnin  that  men  whose  lives  were  i^ent  in  the  ceremo- 
nial observances  of  the  Mishna  would  cherish  feelings  of  self-complacency 
and  spiritual  ]iride  not  justified  by  intrinsic  moral  excellence.  Tho  super- 
cilious contempt  toward  the  poor  publican,  and  toward  the  tender  peni- 
tent love  that  bathed  Christ^s  feet  with  tears,  would  be  the  natural  result  of 
such  a  system  of  life. 

It  was  alleged  against  them,  on  the  highest  spiritual  authority,  that  they 
''made  the  word  of  God  of  no  effect  by  their  traditions.*'  This  would  be 
true  in  the  largest  sense,  from  the  purest  form  of  religion  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment being  almost  incompatible  with  such  endless  forms  ;*"  but  it  wns  true 
in  another  sense,  from  some  of  the  traditions  being  decidedly  at  variance 
with  genuine  religion.  Tho  evasions  connected  with  Corban  are  well 
known,  and  others  equally  striking  might  bo  added  from  the  Mishna. 


»  CoL  11.  21. 

»♦  Matt  xr.  11. 

1*  See  Luke  xL  37<^. 


^*  Ant.  xvlll.  1,5  3. 
»8  Mic  vi.  a 
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§  4.  One  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  was  a  belief  in  a 
future  stale.  They  appear  to  have  boliered  in  a  resnrrection  of  the  dead, 
weij  much  in  the  same  sense  as  the  eariy  Christians.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  St.  Paul's  statement  to  the  chief  priests  and  council,'"  that  lie 
was  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  and  that  he  was  called  in  question 
for  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  and  it  is  likewise  almost  im- 
plied in  Christ's  teaching,  which  does  not  insist  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life  as  any  thing  new,  but  assumes  it  as  already  adopted  by  his  hearers,  ex- 
cept by  the  Sadduoces,  although  he  condemns  some  nnspiritnal  conceptions 
of  its  nature  as  erroneous.*" 

§  5.  In  reference  to  the  spirit  of  prosehftism  among  the  Pharisees,  there 
is  indisputable  authority  for  the  statement  that  it  prerallcd  to  a  yery  great 
extent  at  the  time  of  Christ ;''  and  attention  is  now  called  to  it  on  account 
of  its  probable  importance  in  baring  paved  the  wa^  for  the  early  diffusion 
of  Christianity.  Through  kidnapping,"  through  leading  into  captivity  by 
military  incursions  and  victorious  enemies,**  through  flight,**  through  com- 
merce,*" and  probably  through  ordinary  emigration,  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ  had  become  scattered  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the  cirilized  world. 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Jews  are  said  to  have  been  assembled  with  one 
accord  in  one  place  at  Jerusalem,  *'from  every  region  under  heaven.** 
Moreover,  the  then  existing  regulations  or  customs  of  synagogues  aflbrded 
facilities  which  do  not  exist  now,  either  in  synagogues  or  Christian 
Churches,  for  presenting  new  views  to  a  congregation.'*  Under  such 
auspices  the  proselytizing  spirit  of  the  Pharisees  inevitably  stimulated  a 
thirst  for  inquiry,  and  accustomed  the  Jews  to  theological  controversies. 
Thus  there  existed  precedents  and  favoring  circumstances  for  efibrts  to 
make  proselytes,  when  the  greatest  of  all  missionaries,  a  Jew  by  race,  a 
Pharisee  by  education,  a  Greek  by  language,  and  a  Roman  eitizen  by  birth, 
preaching  the  resurrection  of  Jcsns  to  those  who  for  the  most  part  already 
believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  confronted  the  elaborate  ritual- 
system  of  the  written  and  oral  law  by  a  pure  spiritual  religion ;  and  thus 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  many  Jews  themselves  in  breaking  down  every 
barrier  between  Jew,  Pharisee,  Greek,  and  Roman,  and  in  endeavoring  to 
unite  all  mankind  by  the  brotherhood  of  a  common  Christianity. 

§  6.  II.  The  Sadducbes.*^  Although  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  in  conjunction  with  the  Pharisees,  they  do  not  .throw  such  virid 
light  as  their  great  antagonists  on  the  real  significance  of  Christianity, 
l^xcept  on  one  occasion,  when  they  united  with  the  Pharisees  in  insidiously 
asking  for  a  sign  from  heaven,**  Christ  never  assailed  the  Saddncees  with 
the  same  bitter  denunciations  which  he  uttered  against  the  Pharisees ;  and 
they  do  not,  like  the  Pharisees,  seem  to  have  taken  active  measures  for 
causing  him  to  be  put  to  death.  In  this  respect,  and  in  many  others,  they 
have  not  been  so  influential  as  the  Pharisees  in  the  world's  history ;  but 
still  they  deserve  attention,  as  representing  Jewish  ideas  before  the  Phari- 


»  Aet«  xxUL  6. 

M  Matt.  xxiL  80 ;  Mark  zU.  25;  Lake  zx. 
S4.M. 
»i  Matt.  xxUi.  15.    Comp.  pp.  148,  149. 
"  Joel  ML  6.  *-  i-tr        , 

aa  2  K.  xvil.  0,  xvili.  11,  xxlv.  15  ;  Am. 
L  0, 1». 


»♦  Jor.  xlUL  4-7. 

9^  Joseph.  Ant.  zx.  2,  S  3. 

«  AcU  xvM  2  ;  Luke  iv.  16. 

97  Matt.  iiL  7,  xvi.  1,  6,  11, 12,  xxll.  2.^ 
84;  Mark  xii.  18  ;  Luko  zx.  27  ;  Aeta  ir.  1, 
V.  17,  xxxiil.  6,  7,  8. 

20  Matt,  xvl,  1,  4,  C 
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sees  became  triamphant,  and  as  illustrating  one  phase  of  Jewish  thought 
at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  Christianity. 

The  origin  of  their  name  is  involved  in  great  difBcnlties.  The  Hebrew 
word  by  which  they  are  called  in  the  Mishna  is  T$edulcimy  the  plural  of 
TsddSk,  which  undoubtedly  means  "just,"  or  *' righteous,"  but  which  is 
never  used  in  the  Bible  except  as  a  proper  name,  and  in  the  English  Ver- 
sion is  always  translated  "Zadoc."^  The  most  obvious  translation  of 
the  word,  therefore,  is  to  call  them  Zadocs  or  Zadokites.;  and  a  question 
would  then  arise  as  to  why  they  were  so  called.  The  ordinary  Jewish 
statement  is  that  they  are  named  from  a  certain  Zadoc,  a  disciple  of  that 
Antigonus  of  Socho,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  as  having  received 
the  oral  law  firOm  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  statement  must  be  rejected. **  As  re- 
course is  had  to  conjecture,  the  first  point  to  be  considered  is  whether  the 
word  is  likely  to  have  arisen  from  the  meaning  of  '*  righteousness,"  or 
from  the  name  of  an  individual.  This  must  be  decided  in  favor  of  the 
latter  alternative,  inasmuch  as  the  word  Zadok,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
never  occurs  in  the  Bible,  except  as  a  proper  name ;  and  then  we  are  led  to 
inquire  as  to  who  the  Zadok  of  the  Sadducees  is  likely  to  have  been. 
Now,  there  was  one  Zadok  of  transcendent  importance,  and  only  one: 
viz.,  the  priest  who  acted  such  a  prominent  part  at  the  time  of  David,  and 
who  declared  in  favor  of  Solomon,  when  Abiathar  took  the  part  of  Adoni- 
jah  as  successor  to  the  throne.'*  His  line  of  priests  appears  to  have  had 
decided  pre-eminence  in  subsequent  history.  Thus,  in  Ezekiel's  prophetic 
vision  of  the  future  Temple,  **the  sons  of  Zadok,"  and  **the  priests  the 
Levites  of  the  seed  of  Zadok  '*  are  spoken  of  with  peculiar  honor,  as  those 
who  kept  the  chai^  of  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  when  the  children  of 
Israel  went  astray.''  Now,  as  the  transition  from  the  expression  **sons 
of  Zadok,"  and  '* priests  of  the  seed  of  Zadok'*  to  Zadokites  is  easy  and 
obvious,  and  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  v.  17,  it  is  said,  *'  ITien  the  htgh^ 
priest  rose,  and  all  they  that  wei'e  with  hitn^  winch  is  the  sect  of  the  Sad» 
duceesy  and  were  filled  with  indignation,"  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
Sadducees  or  Zadokites  were  originally  identical  with  the  sons  of  Zadok, 
and  constituted  what  may  be  termed  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  aristocracy.  To 
these  were  afterward  attached  all  who  for  any  reason  reckoned  themselves 
as  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  families  of  the 
high-priests  who  had  obtained  consideration  under  the  dynasty  of  Herod. 
These  were  for  the  most  part  judges,  and  individuals  of  the  official  and 
governing  class.  Now,  although  this  view  of  the  Sadducees  is  only  in- 
ferential, and  mainly  coiyectural,  it  certainly  explains  the  name  better  than 
any  other,  and  elucidates  at  once  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  otherwise 
obscure  statement  that  the  high-priest,  and  those  who  were  with  him,  were 
the  sect  of  the  Sadducees. 

§  7.  The  leading  tenet  of  the  Sadducees  was  the  negation  of  the  leading 
tenet  of  their  opponents.  As  the  Pharisees  asserted,  so  the  Sadducees  de- 
nied, that  the  Israelites  were  in  possession  of  an  Oral  Law  transmitted  to 
them  by  Moses.  In  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  they  maintained  that  the 
written  law  alone  was  obligatory  on  the  nation,  as  of  divine  authority. 


»  2  K.  XV.  88  ;  2  Sara.  viil.  17  :  1  Chr.  vi. 
8,  la^etc  ;  Neh.  ill  4,  20,  xi.  11. 
*»  S«e  IHcL  o/the  Bible,  voU  ilL  p.  1091. 
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It  most  not  be  assumed  that  the  Saddncees,  becanso  they  rejected  a 
Mosaic  Oral  Law,  rejected  likewise  all  traditions  and  all  decisions  in  expla- 
nation of  passages  in  the  Pentateoch.  Although  they  protested  against  the 
assertion  that  such  points  bad  been  divinely  settled  by  Mosea,  they  proba> 
bly,  in  nnmerons  instances,  followed  practically  the  same  traditions  as  the 
Pharisees. 

§  8.  The  second  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  the  deniai  of 
man*8  resurrection  after  deaths  followed  in  tbeir  conceptions  as  a  logical  con- 
clusion from  their  denial  that  Moees  bad  rerealed  to  the  Israelites  the  Oral 
Law.  For  on  a  point  so  momentous  as  a  second  life  beyond  the  graTe,  no 
religions  party  among  the  Jews  would  have  deemed  themselves  boand  to 
accept  any  doctrine  as  an  article  of  faith,  unless  it  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Moses^  their  great  legislator ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  written  Law  of 
the  Pentateuch  there  is  a  total  absence  of  any  assertion  by  Moses  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  This  fact  is  presented  to  Christians  in  a  striking 
manner  by  tlie  well-known  words  of  the  Pentateuch  which  are  quoted  by 
Christ  in  argument  with  the  Saddncecs  on  this  subject.^  It  can  not  bo 
doubted  that  in  such  a  cose  Christ  would  quote  to  his  powerful  adversaries 
the  most  cogent  text  in  the  Law ;  and  yet  the  text  actually  quoted  docs 
not  do  more  than  suggest  an  inference  on  this  great  doctrine.  It  i&  tmo 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  there  are  individual  passages 
which  express  a  belief  in  a  resurrection,  such'as  in  Is.  xxvi.  19,  Dan.  xii. 
2,  Job  xix.  26,  and  in  some  of  the  Psalms ;  and  it  may  at  first  sight  be  a 
subject  of  surprise  that  the  Sadducees  were  not  convinced  by  the  authority 
of  those  passages.  But  although  the  Sadducees  regarded  the  books  which 
contained  these  passages  as  sacred,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  of 
the  Jews  regarded  them  as  sacred  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the  written 
Law. 

In  connection  with  the  disbelief  of  a  resurrection  by  the  Sadducees,  it  is 
proper  to  notice  the  statement  ^  that  they  likewise  denied  there  was  *'  angel 
or  spirit."  A  perplexity  arises  as  to  the  precise  sense  in  which  this  denial 
is  to  be  understood.  Angels  arc  so  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Pentateudi 
and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how 
those  who  acknowledged  the  Old  Testament  to  have  divine  authority  could 
deny  the  existence  of  angek."  The  two  principal  explanations  which  have 
been  suggested  are  either  that  the  Sadducees  I'egarded  the  angels  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  transitory,  unsubstantial  representations  of  Jehovali,  or  that 
they  disbelieved,  not  the  angels  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  merely  the  an- 
gelical system  which  had  become  developed  in  the  popnlar  belief  of  the 
Jews  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Either  of  these  ex- 
planations may  possibly  be  correct ;  and  the  first,  although  there  ore  nu- 
merous texts  to  which  it  did  not  apply,  would  have  received  some  eounte- 
nance  from  passages  wherein  the  same  divine  appearance,  which  at  one 
time  IS  called  the  *' angel  of  Jehovah,''  is  afterward  called  simply  ''.Jeho- 
vah.**" 

§  9.  Josqphus  states  that  the  Sadducees  believed  in  the  freeebw  of  the 


"  Ex.  in.  6,  1«  ;  Mark  x!!.  2«,  27 ;  M«tt 
xxil.  81,  32  ;  Luk«  xx.  87. 

>*  Acta  xxlU.  8. 

s»  See  Gen.  xvl.  7,  xix.  1,  xxii.  11,  xxvMl 
12;    Fx.  xxUI.  20;  Num.   xxH.  23;  Judg. 
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un^whicii  the  Phftrisecs  donied.  Possibly  the  great  stress  laid  by  the 
Saddacees  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  may  have  had  some  connection  with 
their  forming  such  a  large  portion  of  that  class  from  which  criminal  judges 
were  selected.  Those  Jews  who  were  almost  exclusively  religions  teachers 
would  naturally  insist  on  the  inability  of  man  to  do  any  thing  good  if  Grod*s 
Holy  Spirit  were  taken  away  from  hiro,*^  and  would  enlarge  on  the  perils 
which  surrounded  man  from  the  temptations  of  Satan  and  evil  angels  or 
spirits.**  But  it  is  likely  that  the  tendencies  of  the  judicial  class  would  be 
more  practical  and  direct. 

§  10.  Some  of  the  early  Christian  writers  attribute  to  the  Sadducees  the 
rejection  of  all  the  Sacred  Scriptures  exc^t  the  Pentateuch.  Sucli  rejection, 
if  true,  would  undoubtedly  constitute  a  most  important  additional  differ* 
ence  between  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees.  The  statement  of  these  Chris- 
tian writers  is,  however,  now  generally  admitted  to  have  been  founded  on 
a  misconception  of  the  truth,  and  it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  confusion 
of  the  Sadducees  with  the  Samaritans. 

§  11.  An  important  &ct  in  the  history  of  the  Sadducees  is  their  rajnddiK-. 
appearance  from  history  after  the  first  century^  and  the  subsequent  predomi- 
nance among  the  Jews  of  the  opinions  of  the  Pliorisees.  Two  circum* 
stances,  indirectly  but  powerfully,  contributed  to  produce  this  result:  1st. 
The  state  of  the  Jews  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus ;  and  2dly. 
The  gi^wth  of  the  Christian  religion.  As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  consternation  and  dismay  which  the  deshuction  of  Jerusa- 
lem occasioned  in  the  minds  of  sincerely  religious  Jews.  In  this  their  hour 
of  darkness  and  anguish,  they  naturally  turned  to  the  consolations  and  hopes 
of  a  future  state ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  that  there  was  nothing 
beyond  the  present  life,  would  have  appeared  to  them  cold,  heartless,  and 
hateful.  Again,  while  they  were  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  depression, 
a  new  religion,  which  they  despised  as  a  heresy  and  a  superstition,  was 
gradually  making  its  way  among  the  subjects  of  their  detested  conquerors, 
fho  Romans.  One  of  the  causes  of  its  success  was  undoubtedly  the  vivid 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  a  consequent  resurrection  of  all  man- 
kind, which  was  accepted  by  its  heathen  converts  with  a  passionate  ear- 
nestness, of  which  those  who  at  ihe  present  day  are  familiar  from  infancy 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  can  form  only  a  faint  idea. 
To  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  this  new  religion  among  the  Jews  by 
an  appeal  to  the  temporary  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  Pentateuch, 
would  have  been  as  idle  as  an  endeavor  to  check  an  explosive  power  by  or- 
dinary mechanical  restraints.  Consciously,  therefore,  or  unconsciously, 
many  circumstances  combined  to  induce  the  Jews  who  were  not  Pharisees, 
but  who  resisted  the  new  heresy,  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the  Oral 
-Law,  and  to  assert  that  their  holy  legislator,  Moses,  had  transmitted  to  his 
faithful  people  by  word  of  mouth,  although  not  in  writing,  the  revelation  of 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

§  12.  III.  Th£  Essemes.  This  sect  is  represented  by  Josephus  as 
combining  the  ascetic  virtues  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Stoics  with  a  spirit- 
ual knowledge  of  the  Divine  Law.  The  origin  of  their  name  is  quite  un- 
certain, and  the  various  derivations  that  have  been  proposed  for  it  are  all 
more  or  less  open  to  objection. 
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Their  obscoritj  as  a  distinct  body  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  repre- 
sented originally  a  tendency  rather  than  an  organization.  The  communi- 
ties which  were  formed  oat  of  them  were  a  result  of  their  practice,  and  not 
a  necessary  part  of  it.  As  a  sect  they  were  distinguished  by  an  aspiration 
after  ideal  purity  rather  than  by  any  special  code  of  doctrines ;  and  like  the 
Chasidim  of  earlier  times,  they  were  confounded  in  the  popular  estimation 
with  the  great  body  of  the  zealous  observers  of  the  Law  (Pharisees).  The 
growth  of  Essenism  was  a  natural  result  of  the  religious  feeling  which  was 
called  out  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Greek  dominion  ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
trace  the  process  by  which  it  was  matured.  From  the  Maccabaean  age  there 
was  a  continuous  effort  among  the  stricter  Jews  to  attain  an  absolute  stand- 
ard of  holiness.  Each  class  of  de\'otees  was  looked  upon  as  practically  im- 
pure by  their  successors,  who  carried  the  laws  of  purity  still  further ;  and  tlie 
Essenes  stand  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  mystic  ascetism  which  was  thus 
gradually  reduced  to  shape.  The  associations  of  the  *'  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees," '*  the  companionsj  the  un'se,"  gave  place  to  others  bound  by  a  moro 
rigid  rule ;  and  the  rule  of  the  Essenes  was  made  gradually  stricter.  Ju- 
das, the  earliest  Essene  who  is  mentioned  (ab.  110  ii.c.),  appears  living  in 
ordinary  society."  But  by  a  natural  impulse,  the  Essenes  withdrew  flrom 
the  dangers  and  distractions  of  business.  From  the  cities  they  retired  to 
the  wilderness,  to  realize  the  conceptions  of  religion  which  they  formed, 
but  still  they  remained  on  the  whole  true  to  their  ancient  faith.  To  the 
Pharisees  they  stood  nearly  in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  the  Phar- 
isees themselves  stood  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  differ- 
ences lay  mainly  in  rigor  of  practice,  and  not  in  articles  of  belief. 

The  traces  of  the  existence  of  Essenes  in  common  society  are  not  want- 
ing, nor  confined  to  individual  cases.  Not  only  was  a  gate  at  Jerusalem 
named  from  them,^^  but  a  later  tradition  mentions  the  existence  of  a  con- 
gregation there  which  devoted  *' one-third  of  the  day  to  study,  one-third  to 
prayer,  and  one-third  to  labor."  Those,  again,  whom  Josephus  speaks  of  as 
allowing  marriage,  may  be  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  such  bodies  as  had 
not  yet  withdrawn  from  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men.  But  the  prac- 
tice of  the  extreme  section  was  afterward  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the 
whole  class,  and  the  isolated  communities  of  Essenes  furnished  the  type 
which  is  preserved  in  the  popular  descriptions.  These  were  r^^^lated  by 
strict  rules,  analogous  to  those  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  a  later  date. 
The  candidate  for.  admission  first  passed  through  a  year*s  novitiate,  in 
which  he  received,  as  symbolic  gifts,  an  axe,  an  apron,  and  a  white  robe, 
and  gave  proof  of  his  temperance  by  observing  the  ascetic  rules  of  tho 
order.  At  the  close  of  this  probation,  his  character  was  submitted  to  a 
fresh  trial  of  two  years,  and  meanwhile  he  shared  in  the  lustral  rites  of  tho 
initiated,  but  not  in  their  meals.  The  full  membership  was  imparted  at 
the  end  of  this  second  period,  when  the  novice  bound  himself  by  *'  awful 
oaths** — though  oaths  were  absolutely  forbidden  at  all  other  times — to  ob- 
serve piety,  justice,  obedience,  honesty,  and  secrecy,  **  preserving  alike  the 
books  of  their  sect,  and  the  names  of  the  angels,*'** 

The  order  itself  was  regulated  by  an  internal  jurisdiction.  Excomroa- 
nication  was  equivalent  to  a  slow  death,  since  an  Essene  could  not  take 
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food  prepared  by  stranger^  for  fear  of  pollntion.  All  things  were  held  in 
common,  without  distinction  of  property  or  house ;  and  special  provision 
was  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Self-denial,  temperance,  and  labor — 
especially  agricultare — were  the  marks  of  the  outward  life  of  the  Essencs ; 
purity  and  divine  communion  the  objects  of  their  aspiration.  Slavery, 
war,  and  commerce  were  alike  forbidden ;  and,  according  to  Fhilo,  their 
conduct  generally  was  directed  by  three  rules,  **  the  love  of  God,  the  lovo. 
of  virtue,  and  the  lovo  of  man.** 

The  number  of  the  Essenes  is  roughly  estimated  by  Fhilo  at  4000,  and 
Josephus  says  that  there  wer^  *'  more  than  4000  "  who  observed  their  rule.** 
Their  best  known  settlements  Were  on  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
but  others  lived  in  scattered  communities  throughout  Palestine,  and  per- 
haps, also,  in  cities. 

§  18.  The  Scribes,  though  not  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  may  be  conveniently 
treated  of  in  this  place  on  account  of  their  intimate  connection  with  the 
Pharisees.  The  words  **  Scribes  "  and  **  Pharisees  "  are  bound  together  in 
the  Gospels  by  the  closest  possible  alliance.*'  The  Scribes,  who  were  origi- 
nally the  secretaries  of  the  king,  became  in  course  of  time  a  learned  class, 
students  and  interpreters  of  the  law.  The  seventy  years  ofthe  Captivity  gave 
a  fresh  glory  to  the  name.  The  exiles  would  bo  anxious  above  all  things 
to  preserve  the  sacred  books,  the  laws,  the  hymns,  the  prophecies  of  the 
past  To  know  what  was  worth  preserving,  to  transcribe  the  older  Hebrew 
documents  accurately,  when  the  spoken  language  of  the  people  was  pass- 
ing into  Aramaic,  to  explain  what  was  hard  and  obscure — this  was  what 
tlie  necessities  of  the  time  demanded.  The  roan  who  met  them  became 
emphatically  '^  Ezra  the  Scribe^'*  the  priestly  functions  falling  into  tho 
background,  as  the  priestly  order  itself  did  before  the  Scribes  as  a  class. 
The  words  of  Ezr.  vii.  10  describe  the  high  ideal  of  the  new  office.  The 
Scribe  is  'Uo  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel 
statutes  and  judgments."  Of  the  time  that  followed  we  have  but  scanty 
records.  The  Scribes*  office  apparently  became  more  and  more  prominent. 
They  appear  as  a  distinct  class,  **  tho  families  of  the  Scribes,"  with  a  local 
habitation.**  They  compile,  as  in  tho  two  Books  of  Chronicles,  excerpta 
and  epitomes  of  larger  histories.**  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Scribes  of  this 
period  that,  with  the  exception  of  Ezra  and  Zadok,**  wo  have  no  record  of 
their  names.  A  later  age  honored  them  collectively  as  the  men  of  tho 
Great  Synagogne.  Never,  perhaps,  was  so  important  a  work  done  so  silent- 
ly. They  devoted  themselves  to  th^  careful  study  of  the  text,  and  laid 
down  rules  for  transcribing  it  vrith  the  most  scrupulous  precision.  A  say- 
ing is  ascribed  to  Simon  the  Just  (b.c.  300-290),  the  last  of  the  succession 
of  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which  embodies  the  principle  on  which 
they  acted,  and  enables  us  to  trace  the  growth  of  their  system.  *'  Our  fa- 
thers have  taught  us,"  he  said,  "  three  things  :  to  be  cautious  in  judging,  to 
train  many  scholars,  and  to  set  a  fence  about  the  Law.'*  They  wished  to 
make  the  Law  of  Moses  the  rule  of  life  for  the  whole  nation  and  for  indi- 
vidual men.  But  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  every  such  law,  of  every  informal, 
half-systematic  code,  that  it  raises  questions  which  it  docs  not  solve.  The 
Jewish  teacher  could  recognize  no  principles  beyond  the  precepts  of  the 
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Law.  The  result  showed  that,  in  this  as  in  other  instances,  the  idolatry 
of  the  letter  was  destructive  of  the  very  reverence  in  which  it  had  origi- 
nated. Decisions  on  fresh  questions  were  accumulated  into  a  complex  sys- 
tem of  casuistry.  The  new  precepts,  still  transmitted  orally,  came  prac- 
tically to  take  their  place.  The  '*  Words  of  the  Scribes,*'  now  used  as  a 
technical  phrase  for  these  decisions,  were  honored  above  the  Law.  It  was 
a  greater  crime  to  offend  against  them  than  against  the  Law.  They  wen>. 
as  wine,  while  the  precepts  of  the  Law  were  as  water.  The  first  step  wan 
taken  toward  annulling  the  commandments  of  God  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  traditions.  The  casuistry  became  at  once  snbtle  and  prurient,  evadinj; 
the  plainest  duties,  tampering  with  conscience.  ^^  The  right  relation  of 
moral  and  ceremonial  laws  was  not  only  forgotten,  but  absolutely  inverted. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  profound  reverence  for  the  letter  which  gave 
no  heed  to  the  ''word  abiding  in  them."  ^ 

The  teaching  of  the  Scribes  was  naturally  opposed^  the  c^inions  of  the 
Sadducees.  The  leading  tenet  of  the  Sadducees  tended,  by  maintaining 
the  sufficiency  of  the  letter  of  the  Law,^'  to  destroy  the  very  occupation  of 
a  Scribe ;  and  the  class,  as  such,  belonged  to  the  party  of  its  opponents. 
There  were,  however,  within  the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  within  the  order  of 
the  Scribes,  two  schools  with  distinctly  opposed  tendencies,  one  vehemently, 
rigidly  orthodox,  the  other  orthodox  also,  but  with  an  orthodoxy  which,  in 
the  language  of  modem  politics,  might  be  classed  as  Liberal  Conservative. 
The  latter  party  was  founded  by  Hillel  (bom  about  B.C.  112),  while  the 
strictly  orthodox  party  was  represented  by  his  contemporary,  Shammai. 
The  two  were  held  in  nearly  equal  honor.  One,  in  Jewish  language,  was 
the  Nasi,  the  other  the  Ab-beth-din  of  the  Sanhedrim.  They  did  not  teach, 
however,  as  their  predecessors  had  done,  in  entire  harmony  with  each  oth- 
er. The  points  on  which  they  differed  were  almost  innimierable.  In  most 
of  them,  questions  as  to  the  causes  and  degrees  of  nncleanness,  ns  ta  the 
law  of  contracts  or  of  wills,  we  can  find  little  or  no  interest.  On  the  for- 
mer class  of  subjects  the  school  of  Shammai  represented  the  extremest  de- 
velopment of  the  Pharisaic  spirit.  The  teaching  of  Hillel  showed  some 
capacity  for  wider  thoughts.  He  was  the  first  to  lay  down  principles  for 
an  equitable  construction  of  the  Law  with  a  dialectic  precision  which  seems 
almost  to  imply  a  Greek  culture.  The  genial  character  of  the  man  comes 
out  in  some  of  his  sayings,  which  remind  us  of  the  tone  of  Jesus  the  son 
of  Sirach,  and  present  some  faint  approximations  to  a  higher  teaching. 
The  contrast  showed  itself  in  the  conduct  of  the  followers  not  less  than  in 
the  teachei*s.  The  disciples  of  Shammai  were  conspicuous  for  their  fierce- 
ness, appealed  to  popular  passions,  and  used  the  sword  to  decide  their  con- 
troversies. Out  of  that  school  grew  the  paity  of  the  Zealots,  fierce,  fanat- 
ical, vindictive,  the  Orangemen  of  Pharisaism.  Those  of  Hillel  were  like 
their  master,  cautious,  gentle,  tolerant,  unwilling  to  make  enemies,  con- 
tent to  let  things  take  their  course.  One  sought  to  impose  upon  the  pros- 
elyte from  heathenism  the  full  burden  of  the  Law,  the  other  that  he  should 
be  treated  with  some  sympathy  and  indulgence.  The  teaching  of  our 
Lord  must  have  appeared  to  men  different  in  many  ways  from  both. 
While  the  Scribes  repeated  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  He  ''spake  as  one 

«T  MotL  XV.  l-C ;  xxlU.  lC-28.        «  John  v.  88.    Their  teaching  is  contained  In  the 
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having  ftvChority,*^  '^  not  as  the  Scribes.*'  ^  While  they  confined  their  teach- 
ing to  the  class  of  scholars,  He  ^*had  compassion  on  the  multitudes.*'" 
While  they  were  to  bo  found  only  in  the  council  or  in  their  schools,  lie 
journeyed  through  the  cities  and  villages.'*  While  they  spoke  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  vaguely,  as  a  thing  £ur  off,  He  proclaimed  that  it  bad  already 
come  nigh  to  men."  But  in  most  of  the  points  at  issue  between  the  two 
parties,  He  must  have  appeared  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  school  of  Sham- 
mai,  in  s}rmpathy  with  that  of  HilieL  So  far,  on  tho  other  hand,  as  the 
temper  of  the  HtUel  school  was  one  of  mere  adaptation  to  the  feeling  of  the 
people,  cleaving  to  tradition,  wanting  in  the  iniuition  of  a  higher  life,  the 
teaching  of  Christ  must  have  been  felt  as  unsparingly  condemning  it.  It 
adds  to  the  interest  of  this  inquiry  to  remember  that  Hillel  liimself  lived, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  tlie  Rabbis,  to  the  great  age  of  120,  and  may 
therefore  have  been  present  among  the  doctors  of  Luke  iL  46.  Gamaliel, 
Ills  grandson  and  successor,"  was  at  the  head  of  this  school  during  the 
whole  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  as  well  as  in  the  early  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Acts.  We  are  thus  able  to  explain  tho  fact,  which  so  many  pas- 
sages in  the  Grospels  lead  us  to  infer, — the  existence  all  along  of  a  party 
among  Uie  Scribes  themselves,  more  or  less  disposed  to  recognize  Jesus  of 
Naxareth  as  a  teacher,'^  not  far  from  tho  kingdom  of  God,"adAX)cates  of  a 
policy  of  toleration  ;*^  but, on  the  other  hand,  timid  and  time-scning,  un- 
able to  confess  even  their  halMielief/"  afraid  to  take  their  stand  against  the 
strange  alliance  of  extremes  which  brought  together  the  Saddncean  section 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  ultrft-Pharisaic  part}'.  When  the  last  great  cri- 
sis came,  they  apparently  contented  themselves  mth  a  policy  of  absence.*^ 

The  speciid  training  for  a  Scribe''s  office  b^gan,  probably,  abont  the  age 
of  thirteen.  The  boy  who  was  destined  by  his  parents  to  the  calling  of  a 
Scribe,  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  iq)plied  for  admission  to  the  school  of 
some  famous  BabbL  The  master  and  his  scholars  met;  the  former  sitting 
on  a  high  chair,  the  elder  pupils  on  a  lower  bench,  the  younger  on  the 
l^und,  both  literally  ''at  his  feet.**  The  education  was  chiefly  catechet- 
ical, the  pupil  submitting  cases  and  asking  questions,  the  teacher  examining 
the  pupil.**  After  a  sufficient  period  of  training,  probably  at  tho  age  of 
thirty,  the  probationer  was  solemnly  admitted  to  his  office. 

There  still  remained  for  the  disciple,  after  his  admission,  the  choice  of  a 
variety  of  functions,  the  chances  of  failure  and  success.  He  might  give 
liimself  to  any  one  of  the  branches  of  study,  or  combine  two  or  moro  of 
them.  He  might  rise  to  high  places,  become  a  doctor  of  the  law,  an  arbi- 
trator in  family  litigations,"  the  head  of  a  school,  a  member  of  the  Sanhc* 
drim.  He  might  have  to  content  himself  with  the  humbler  work  of  a  tran- 
8cril)er,  copying  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  for  the  use  of  synagogues,  or  a 
notary  writing  out  contracts  of  sale,  covenants  of  espousals,  bills  of  rcpudi- 
Aiion.  The  position  of  the  moi-c  fortunate  was  of  course  attractive  enough. 
In  our  Lord*s  time  the  passion  for  distinction  was  insatiable.  The  ascend- 
ing scale  of  Rab,  Rabbi,  Rabban,  presented  so  many  steps  on  the  ladder  of 
ambition.     Other  forms  of  worldliness  were  not  far  off*.     The  salutations 
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ia  the  market-place,"  the  reyerential  kias  oBsred  bj  the  scholars  to  their 
master,  or  by  Rabbis  to  each  other,  the  greeting  of  Abba,  father,**  the  long 
robes  with  the  broad,  blue  fringe  (the  KpdomSov  of  Matt,  xxiii.  5),  all 
these  go  to  make  op  the  picture  of  a  Scribe's  life.  Drawing  to  themselves, 
as  thej  did,  nearly  all  the  energy  and  thought  of  Judaism,  the  close  hered- 
itary caste  of  the  priesthood  was  powerless  to  compete  with  them.  Unless 
the  priest  became  a  Scribe  also,  he  remained  in  obscurity.  The  order,  as 
such,  became  contemptible  and  base.  For  the  Scribes  there  wore  the  best 
places  at  feasts,  the  chief  seats  in  synagogues.** 

es  Matt.  xziiL  7.  •>  Matt  zziU.  9L  •«  Matt  xxHL  6 ;  Lake  xiv.  T., 


CHAPTER  VI. 

RTn   AND  EARLY  LIFE   OP  JOHN  A^D  JESUS,      B.C,  5-A.D.  28. 

I.  Becinninci  of  the  Gospel  History  aecordinK  to  tlia  Four  Evnnecli4ts. 

52.  St.  John's  doctriiio  of  the  World.  The  eternal  jiurpise  of  Ito- 
emptioii,  nnd  jtB  rcvelntioD  in  God  nmnircst  in  tlic  flcsli.  .%S.  Si. 
Luke's  bei^innintt  of  tha  History.  Zitctisrias  nnd  Elisnbetli.  Mary 
nnd  JoKph.  Tho  births  of  Jolin  nnd  Jchui  nnnonnced  by  the  nnfrel 
Gnbricl.  SHlntation  of  Mary  by  Elianbotli.  §  4.  Birth  and  yonih  oF 
John  the  Bnptist.  Prophecy  of  Zacharias,  §  B.  The  anftel  nppeara  to 
Joeeph.  The  Mirncntooit  Conccptinn.  g  G.  Joseph  and  Mary  go  lo 
Bethlehem.  Bibth  of  Jesus  Christ.  Ailornrion  of  the  Shepherds. 
§  7.  Tho  Ciretimcision  and  Presentation  in  tlio  Temple.  Simeon  and 
Anna.  §8,  Adorntinn  of  the  Mnci.  Mnsincre  of  Bethlehem.  Dight 
toBgypt.  Death  of  Herod  nndacecsEion  of  A  rehelans.  Ilctamof  Ike 
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Holj  Family  to  Nazareth.  §  9.  Jesns  in  the  Temple  at  the  FassoTcr 
At  the  age  of  twelve.  §  10.  His  abode  at  Nazareth  till  hU  thirtieth 
Tear.     His  outer  and  inner  life  daring  this  period. 

§  1.  The  History  op  the  New  Covenant  divides  itself 
into  two  chief  parts: — The  Revelation  of  the  Gospel  by  Je- 
sus Christ,  including  the  accomplishment  of  his  work  of  re- 
demption ;  and  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospely  and  full  estab- 
lishment of  the  Christian  Church,  after  his  ascension. 

The  former  history  is  wintten  in  the  "  Gospels "  of  the 
"  Four  Evangelists,"  the  respective  openings  of  which  furnish 
us  with  four  different,  but  almost  equally  important,  starting- 
points  for  all  that  follows.  St.  Matthew,  who  writes  vith 
the  most  constant  reference  to  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  be« 

fins  by  showing  that  Jesus  Christ  was,  by  his  reputed  father 
oseph,  the  son  of  David,  and  the  son  of  Abraham ;  the  pre- 
dicted king  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah ;  the  promised  seed, 
in  whom  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed ;  the 
great  object  of  the  Covenants  made  by  Grod  with  Abraham 
and  with  David.  St.  Mark,  commencing  at  once  with  the 
public  proclamation  of  Christ,  dates  "  the  beginning  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  "  from  the  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist  as  his  forerunner.  St.  Luke  places  in  the 
forefront  of  his  narrative  its  practical  purpose,  for  the  instruc/- 
tioh  of  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  begins  "  to  write  in  or- 
der "  from  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  Christ  him- 
self. St.  John,  having  his  mind  imbued  i^th  the  mysteries 
revealed  to  the  "  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  goes  back  to 
a  "  beginning  "  antecedent  to  all  time,  and  displays  the  eter- 
nal and  divine  glory  of  that "  Life  and  Light,"  which  were 
manifested  by  Christ  when  he  appeared  on  earth. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  begmning  of  the  Gospel  history 
applies  to  each  step  of  its  subsequent  development.  Critics 
may  speculate  on  some  common  remoter  source  of  the  narra- 
tives of  the  four  evangelists,  till  they  learn  to  abandon  the  un- 
profitable search :  harmonists  may  pursue  their  useful  labors 
so  far  as  to  be  in  danger  of  confounding  the  separate  charac- 
ters of  the  four  documents  in  the  artificial  compound  of  their 
own  making:  but  the  student  who  rightly  appreciates  the 
purpose  of  God's  providence,  in  entrusting  the  record  to  four 
writers  instead  of  one,  will  trace  the  distinct  spirit  of  each  as 
really  his  own,  and  will  find  the  truest  harmony  in  the  con- 
cordant spiritual  impression  they  produce,  imder  the  guid- 
ance of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

§  2.  "  The  Beginning  "  of  which  St.  John  speaks,  both  in 
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the  opening  of  his  Gospel  and  of  his  Greneral  Epistle,  is  the 
true  point  of  view  for  understanding  the  New  Covenant.  In 
this  Hght  the  histories  of  the  two  covenants  open  with  the 
self-same  words: — ^^In  the  beginning /^  and  there  is  a  closer 
connection  between  them  than  of  language  only.  The  God 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Old  Covenant,  created  the  heav- 
en and  the  earth,  to  be  the  scene  of  man's  probation,  was  the 
same  as  that  divine  "  Word,"  whose  dwelling  "  with  God," 
both  in  essential  glory  and  in  council  on  men's  behalf,  formed 
the  true  beginning  of  the  Covenant  of  Redemption.  "  The 
Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and 
truth;  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  be- 
gotten of  the  Father."  *  The  discussion  of  this  "  great  mys- 
tery of  godliness,"  as  a  point  of  theological  science,  belongs 
not  to  the  present  work :  we  only  insist  on  the  plain  truth,  as 
the  point  of  view  from  which  our  Saviour's  work  on  earth  de- 
rives M  its  meaning.  It  is  thus  that  the  Apostle  Paul  places 
the  same  great  truth  before  his  summary  of  the  steps  by  which 
Christ  advanced  from  the  cradle  to  t,he  throne : — ^^  Without 
controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  God  was  man- 
ifested in  the  fleah,  justified  by  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels, 
pfeached  unta  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received 
up  into  glory."  *  The  narratives  of  the  four  Evangelists  fill  up 
the  outline  which  the  Apostle  draws  in  these  few  bold  strokes. 

Between  the  two  points  thus  marked  by  St.  John,  there  lies 
the  whole  preparatory  training  of  the  human  race  and  the 
chosen  family,  with  the  successive  steps  in  the  revelation  of 
the  one  great  promise.  A  summary  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Old  Covenant  to  Christ  would  be  no  inappropriate  preface  to 
the  history  of  the  New ;  but  having  continually  kept  in  view 
the  evangelical  aspect  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  having  to  re- 
cur to  it  on  the  occasion  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  several  proph- 
ecies, we  may  at  once  accompany  St.  Luke  to  the  first  scene 
of  the  history  itself. 

§  3.  In  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  there  lived  in  Judasa 
an  aged  couple,  both  of  them  being  of  priestiy  descent,  and  of 
the  most  devout  and  blameless  character,  Zacharias  and  EUsa- 
beth.  They  were  childless,  and  Elisabeth  was  too  old  to  hope 
for  offspring.  Now  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Zacharias  to  fulfill 
his  week  of  service  in  the  temple,  as  a  priest  of  the  course  of 
Abia  or  Abijah,  the  8th  of  the  courses  appointed  by  David.*  At 

'  John  i.  14.  teredf  considering  the  personal  antc- 
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the  solemn  moment  of  the  daily  (probably  the  mormng)  sacri- 
fice, when  he  had  carried  the  blood  of  the  lamb  into  ^e  Holy 
Place,  and  the  .people  were  praying  without,  the  angel  Gabrid, 
the  same  who  had  foretold  to  Daniel  the  time  of  the  Messiah, 
appeared  to  him,  in  the  form  of  a  man,  standing  by  the  altar  of 
incense.*  He  announced  to  Zacharias  that  Elisabeth  should 
bear  him  a  son,  whose  name  was  to  be  called  John.'  The 
vow  of  a  Nazarite  was  to  be  upon  him  from  the  womb ;  and 
he  was  to  discharge  the  very  ministry  which  had  been  assign- 
.  ed  by  the  prophet  Malachi  to  Elijah,  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
Lord.*  The  doubts  which  Zacharias  b^an  to  utter  were  si- 
lenced by  the  sentence  of  dumbness  till  t^e  promise  should  be 
fulfilled ;  and,  when  he  came  forth,  his  speechless  signs  con- 
vinced the  waiting  people  that  he  had  seen  some  strange  vis- 
ion. This  last  point  is  of  no  little  importance  in  connection 
with  what  we  know  from  other  sources  of  the  state  of  ex- 
pectation into  which  the  Jews  were  now  wrought,  awaiting 
the  promise  of  the  Messiah. 

Elisabeth  had  already  been  living  in  retirement  in  the  hill 
country  south  of  Jerusalem  for  five  months,  rejoicing  in  the 
removal  of  her  reproach  of  barrenness,  when  in  the  sixth  the 
same  angel  was  sent  on  a  similar,  but  still  hirfier  missi<Mi,*to 
the  city  of  Nazareth  in  Gkdilee.  There  lived  Maby,  as  she  is 
invariably  called  in  the -sacred  narrative,  without  any  of  those 
titles  of  reverence  or  superstition,  by  which  men,  trying  to 
adorn  her  incomparable  dignity,  have  sown  the  seeds  of  Ma- 
riolatry.  She  was  still  a  maiden,  but  betrothed  to  Joseph, 
who,  like  herself,  was  of  the  royal  house  of  David.'  He  was 
a  carpenter  by  occupation;  and  the  condition  of  both  was 
lowly,  though  not  that  of  abject  poverty. 

For  Mary  was  reserved  the  lot  which  had  been  the  object 
of  intense  desire  to  every  Hebrew  bride,  and  to  every  mother 
of  the  patriarchal  race,  since  Eve  first  vainly  imadned  that  it 
had  been  fulfilled,  "  I  have  gotten  a  man,  even  Jehovah  " — 
the  promised  seed,  the  Redeemer  from  sin.  Her  high  destiny 
was  revealed  by  the  angel's  salutation, "  Hail  1  thou  that  art 
highly  favored,  the  Lord  be  with  thee :  blessed  art  thou 
among  women."  As  she  trembled  with  astonishment,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  announce  her  miraculous  visitation  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  birth  of  a  son  whose  name  she  was 
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to  call  Jesus,  who  was  to  be  the  Son  of  the  Highest  and  the 
heir  of  his  father  David  in  a  kingdom  without  end.  He  con- 
firmed her  faith  by  the  example  of  £lisabeth,  who  was  her  rel- 
ative, though  they  were  of  different  tribes ;  and  Mary  could 
only  reply  in  those  simple  words  of  submissive  piety,"  Behold 
the  handmaid  of  the  Lord ;  be  it  unto  me  accordins:  to  thv 
wordr^  .      ^ 

The  "  Annunciation  *'  is  still  celebrated  as  a  Christian  festi- 
val (March  25  th,  commonly  called  Lady  Day)  ;•  and  it  has 
furnished  a  favorite  subject  for  Christian  art.  But,  beyond 
this,  the  words  of  the  angel  (v.  28)  have  been  perverted  into  a 
ground  for  worship,  and  the  "  Ave  Maria"  is  the  daily  prayer 
of  myriads.  Without  staying  to  expose  the  grosser  excesses 
of  Mariolatryj  we  may  be  content  to  point  out  an  antidote,  in 
our  Saviour's  own  words  placing  the  humblest  believer  on  a 
level  with  his  mother ; "  words  of  which  the  spirit  is  thus 
beautifully  expressed  by  one  whoso  reverence  draws  him  to 
the  very  verge  of  something  more : — 

*'  Ayo  Maria  I  thou  whose  naroo 
All  bat  adoring  love  may  claim, 
Yet  mau  we  reach  thy  shrine  ; 
•  For  He,  thy  Son  and  Saviour,  vows 
To  crown  all  lowly  lofty  brows 
With  lore  and  joy  like  thino. 

"Bless'd  is  the  womb  that  bare  Ilim ;  blcss'd 
The  bosom  where  His  lips  were  pressM  : 

But  rather  blessed  are  they 
Who  hear  his  word  and  keep  it  toelL, 
The  living  homes  where  Christ  shall  dwell 

And  never  pass  away."  " 

The  latest  and  worst  phase  of  the  error  has  been  the  attempt 
to  extend  to  Mary  herself  the  distinction  which  Christ  alone 
possessed,  of  being  conceived  without  sin. 

Immediately  after  the  Annunciation,  Mary  hastened  to 
visit  her  cousm  Elisabeth,  who  was  residing  with  her  hus- 
band, in  one  of  the  Levitical  cities  among  the  hills  of  judah, 
probably  Hebron,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  priests,  or  Jut- 


'  Luke  i.  26-dS.  The  exact  mean- 
ing of  KexcptTiafuvri  in  the  salutation 
is,  thou  on  whom  a  J'ree  gift  of  grace 
if  bestowed, 

'The  opinion  which  places  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ  somewhat  be- 
fore the  Passover  rather  than  the  end 


of  the  year,  would  of  conrsc  make  a '  nvnciation. 


similar  difference  in  the  true  date  of 
the  Annunciation.  Respecting  the  af»- 
parent  anomaly  of  placing  the  birth 
of  our  Lord  in  B.C.  4,  see  Notes 
and  7/lustrations  (B). 

"  Luke  xi.  27,  28. 

»  Keble,  Christian  Year:  The  An- 
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tah."  The  first  words  she  uttered  on  her  entrance  seemed 
to  give  life  to  her  cousin's  unborn  child ;  and,  prompted  by 
this  sign,  Elisabeth  saluted  JVIary  as  ^'  the  mother  of  the 
Lord."  It  was  then  that  Mary,  doubtless  by  immediate  in- 
spiration, uttered  the  first  of  those  three  glorious  canticles 
concerning  the  advent  of  Christ,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  St.  Luke,  and  which  have  become  the 
chief  hymns  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Magn\ficat,^*  the 
JBenedictus,^*  and  the  Nunc  Dimittis^^  The  Magnificat,  or 
/Song  of  Mary,  is  based  on  Hannah's  Song  of  Thanksgiving 
when  sne  offered  Samuel  to  Jehovah,"  but  it  is  richly  fraught 
with  phrases  taken  from  the  whole  range  of  O^d  Testament 
Poetry.  One  term  deserves  especial  notice  because  of  its 
superstitious  abuse :  ^'  From  henceforth  all  venerations  shall 
call  me  blessed,"  or  rather  "  count  me  happy, '  is  an  utterance 
of  exuberant  joy  first  used  by  Leah  on  the  birth  of  Asher." 
Mary  stayed  with  Elisabeth  three  months,  till  just  before  the 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist. 

§  4.  That  event  gave  rise  to  the  first  public  intimation  of 
the  wonders  that  were  about  to  dawn  on  Israel  Elisabeth's 
relations  and  frienda  assembled  to  congratulate  her,  and  on 
the  eighth  day  from  its  birth,  the  child  was  brought  to  the 
priest  for  circumcision.* •  On  this  occasion  the  new-bom 
child  was  named,  as  if  to  connect  it  by  its  personal  identity 
with  the  privileges  and  obligations  of  Jehovah's  covenant.** 
The  near  relatives,  who  took  the  lead  as  Zacharias  was  still 
dumb,  were  giving  the  child  its  father's  name,  when  Elisa- 
beth insisted  on  its  being  called  John,  a  name  sacred  by 
many  recollections,  especially  in  the  house  of  Levi,*'  and 
borne  by  the  Maccabaean  princes,  but  strange  to  the  house  of 
Zacharias.  The  father,  appealed  to  by  signs,  surprised  the 
company  by  writing  on  his  tablets,  "JJt«  name  is  John." 
With  this  act  of  obedience  to  the  angelic  vision,  his  tongue 
was  loosed,  and  he  praised  God.  The  news  spread  through 
all  the  hills  of  Judah,  not  merely  exciting  wonder,  but  deep 
thought  and  expectation,  "  What  manner  of  child  shall  this 
be  ?"  Signs,  connected  probably  with  the  early  development 
of  the  power  and  temper  of  the  Nazarite,  showed  that  "  the 


"  Lake  i.  89  :  comp.  Josh.  xxi. 
9-11.  On  Juttah,  see  Josh.  xv.  55, 
xxL  16.  It  still  bears  the  name  of 
I'trf/a,  and  is  south  of  Hebron. 

»  Luke  i.  46-55.     »*  Luke  i.  68-79. 

»  Luke  ii.  29-32.    "  1  Sam.  ii.  1  -9. 


"  Gen.  XXX.  13.  For  simllai-  nses  of  tAcU  of  the  Bible, 


ftaKapi^iOf  sec  Prov.  xxxi.  28,  Mai.  ill 
12,  James  v.  11.         ^®Lev.  xii.  3. 

"  The  like  usage  in  the  Christian 
Church  makes  the  personal  name  the 
chrisiemnfj  and  Christian  name. 

^  Sec  JoHANAN  and  John  in  the 
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hand  of  tho  Lord  was  with  him."  The  spirit  of  propheey 
came  upon  Zacharias;  and,  in  the  second  of  the  hynms  ai^ 
ready  mentioned,  he  blessed  God  who  had  at  length  visited 
his  people  with  redemption,  and  raised  up  for  them  a  prince 
and  Saviour  of  the  house  of  David,  to  fulfill  his  covenant  with 
Abraham ;  and  announced  that  John  was  the  prophet  of  Grod 
and  the  herald  of  this  Saviour. 

The  child^s  training  was  in  accordance  with  this  destiny. 
Not  only  bound  by  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  but  appointed  to 
proclaim  repentance  to  a  people  sunk  in  all  the  sins  that 
spring  from  self-indulgence,  he  had  to  practice  the  sternest 
self-denial,  but  for  which  perhaps  he  might  have  become  an- 
other Samson :  — "  The  child  grew  and  waxed  strong  in 
spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts  tUl  the  day  of  his  showing  to 
Israel."  **  This  text  compels  us  to  abandon  all  the  fancies  of 
the  great  painters,  whose  "Holy  Families"  exhibit  John  in 
familiar  intercourse  with  Jesus,  whom  ho  did  not  know  when 
he  came  to  him  for  baptism."  While  Jesus  was  brought  up 
at  Nazareth,  John  lived  in  the  wild  region  west  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  with  the  prophet's  garment  of  camel's  hair  girded  about 
him,"  feeding  on  locusts  and  wild  honey,"  and  prepared  for 
his  mission,  like  his  prototype  Elijah,  by  solitary  communion 
with  God. 

§  5.  Meanwhile  Mary,  on  her  return  to  Nazareth,  had  her 
joy  overcast  by  a  great  trial.  According  to  Jewish  law,  the 
tie  of  betrothal  was  as  sacred  as  the  marriage  vow  itself ;  and 
Mary's  apparent  violation  of  that  bond  exposed  her  to  the 
death  of  an  adulteress.  But  Joseph  was  no  hard  man,"  and 
he  was  thinking  of  giving  her  a  bill  of  divorcement  privately, 
when  an  angel  revealed  to  him,  in  a  dream,  the  holy  mystery 
of  Mary's  conception,  and  repeated  the  injunction  already 
given  to  her  to  call  the  child  Jesus,  "  for  he  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins."  **    Thus  was  f ulfiUed  the  great  proph- 


"  Luke  1.80.  "John  1.31. 

^  Matt.  lii.  4  ;  Mark  i.  6 :  comp.  2 
K.  i.  8. 

•*  Ck)mp.  Ler.  xi.  22.  The  strict 
law  of  the  Nazarite  forbade  honey ; 
but  it  was  not  prohibited  to  John  by 
the  angel,  Luke  i.  15.     See  p.  199. 

*  The  Knglish  reader,  hesitatinfc 
abont  the  propriety  of  the  word  ^^jrnat " 
in  this  connection  TMatt  i.  19),  is 
hardly  helped  by  the  information  that 
tho  word  translated  "just*' (^ocoioc) 
means  also  kind.  The  troth  is  that 
it  means/otr,  regardful  of  that  high- 


est justice,  which  is  superior  to  law, 
and  so  considerate  for  others.  Tho 
source  of  the  error  is  moral ;  a  con- 
fusion between  true  justice  and  tho 
selfish  assertion  of  one's  own  right. 
According;  to  tliis  view,  Shylock  was 
the  most  jW/  of  men,  till  he  was  out- 
witted by  one  still  juster, 

"  Matt.  i.  21.  Jesus  (IjiiyoDc)  is 
the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Joshua  or 
Jeshaa,  a  contraction  of  Jehoshua, 
that  is,  **  help  of  Jehovah  "  or  "  Sav- 
iour  *'  (Num.  xiii.  IG).  Jesus  is  the 
proper  name  of  our  Lord :  that  of 
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ecy  of  Isaiah,  concerning  the  birth  of  Emnuxnuel  ( God  with 
tis)  from  a  virgin  mother.'*  **  Joseph  immediately  obeyed  the 
coDunand  of  the  angel  to  complete  the  espousal  of  Mary,  but 
he  abstained  from  consummating  the  marriage  till  after  the 
birth  of  Jesus.'^  The  subsequent  virginity  of  Mary  is  simply 
another  of  the  figments  which  really  add  nothing  to  her  digni- 
ty or  holiness. 

§  6.  Though  the  home  of  Joseph  and  Mary  was  at  Nazareth, 
the  sure  word  of  prophecy  had  declared  that  the  Christ  should 
be  born  at  Bethlehem,  the  native  place  of  his  royal  father 
David;'®  and  this  was  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  the 
Roman  emperor.  A  decree  was  issued  by  Augustus  for  a 
census  of  "all  the  world"  over  which  his  power  extended, 
that  is,  the  Roman  Empire  and  its  subject  kingdoms.  The 
connection  of  Judsea  with  the  province  of  Syria,  first  estab- 
lished by  Pompey,  was  not  regarded  as  utterly  dissolved  by 
Herod's  elevation  to  the  throne ;  nor  was  the  dyilig  prince, 
for  such  was  Herod's  condition  at  this  time,  likely  to  contest 
the  authority  under  whose  shelter  his  reign  had  flourished, 
even  though  the  census  might  betray  the  intention  of  absorb- 
ing his  kingdom  into  the  empire.'*  The  sacred  pride  of  the 
Jews  in  their  genealogies  would  lead  them  to  hasten  to  the 
head  cities  of  their  tribes  and  families.  Thus  Mary,  though 
about  to  become  a  mother,  traversed  with  her  husband  the 
length  of  the  land,  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem,'*  the  royal 
city  of  David,  to  whose  house  they  both  belonged.  The  car- 
avanserai was  crowded  with  wemhier  and  more  impoilant 
travelers ;  so  they  sought  shelter  in  a  stable.  Here  Mary 
gave  birth  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  made  his  cradle 
in  the  manger  of  the  cattle.'* 

But  there  was  no  lack  of  heralds  and  attendants  to  wel- 
come Him  who  said,  **  Blessed  are  the  poor,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  No  sooner  was  Jesus  bom  than  his 
Gospel — ^^good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  the  people" — was 
proclaimed  by.  an  angel  of  Jehovah  to  certain  shepherds,  who 
were  keeping  their  flocks  in  the  fields  by  night,  the  fit  image 
of  the  "great  shepherd  of  the  sheep."    While  he  directed 


ChrUt  identifies  him  with  the  prom- 
]8ed  Messiah  (John  i.  41),  the  name 
given  to  the  long  promised  Prophet 
nnd  King  whom  the  Jews  had  been 
taught  by  the  prophets  to  expect 
The  word  C/trist  (Xpt*rroc,  from  xp'<f^ 
"I  anoint")  signifies,  like  Messiah, 
"Anointed." 
*•  *>!«.  vii.  14. 


«^  Matt  i.  18-25.  •«  Mic.  v.  2. 

"Luke  ii.  1,  2.  "And  this  taxing 
(census)  was  first  made  when  Cvre* 
niu8(QuirinQs)  was  governor  of  §>t- 
in.'*  Respecting  the  difiicnltics  in- 
volved  in  this  passage,  see  Notes  and 
JUustrations  (C). 

"  On  Bethkhem,  see  Notes  and  Jl- 
lustrations  (D).  "Luke  ii.  1-7. 
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them  to  Bethlehem,  the  glory  of  God  shone  round  them,  and 
a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  joined  in  the  chorus, — 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will 
toward  (or  among)  men."  Hastening  to  Bethlehem,  the  shep- 
herds found  the  new-bom  child  with  his  parents,  and  became 
the  first  witnesses  to  his  advent.  They  praised  God,  and 
spread  the  news  abroad,  and  Mary  pondered  in  her  heart  the 
welcome  which  her  babe  had  received  from  heaven.'* 

§  7.  Alreadjr  acting  on  the  principle  afterward  proclaimed 
by  Christ, — "  it  becometh  us  to  fulfill  all  righteousness,"  "-^ 
since  he  was  not  only  "  bom  of  a  woman,"  but  also  "  bom 
under  the  law,"  •*  his  parents  brought  him  to  the  priest  for 
circumcision  at  the  earliest  time  appointed  by  the  law,  the 
eighth  day  from  his  bii*th ;  and  he  was  called  Jesus,  as  the 
angel  had  commanded.'*  But  the  law  had  still  another  claim 
upon  him ;  and  the  only  begotten  son  of  God  was  presented 
to  him  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  first-born  sons  of 
Jewish  mothers."  As  soon  as  the  forty  days  allotted  for 
purification  after  the  birth  of  a  son  had  expired,  Mary  and 
Joseph  brought  Jesus  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  with  the 
sacrifice  appointed  for  the  poorer  sort  of  the  people, "  a  pair 
of  turtle-doves,  or  two  voung  pigeons,"  one  for  the  burnt- 
offering  and  the  other  jfor  the  sin-offering, — in  place  of  the 
full  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  for  the  burnt-offering,  and  a  pigeon  or 
turtle-dove  for  the  sin-offering.'^ 

This  first  appearance  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple  was  the  sig- 
nal for  his  reception  by  those  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
representatives  of  the  spiritual  remnant  of  Israel.  An  aged 
man  and  woman  had  long  watched,  with  prophetic  spirit,  for 
the  dawn  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Simbon,"  who  had 
been  fore\f^amed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  should  not  die 
till  he  had  seen  the  "  Anointed  of  Jehovah,"  was  now  guided 
by  the  same  spirit  into  the  Temple ;  and,  taking  the  child  in 
his  aims,  he  proclaimed  him,  for  the  first  time,  as  the  Christ 
OF  God,  and  declared  that,  for  himself,  the  time  was  come 


«  Luko  ii.  8-20. 

»Matt.  i.  15.  »*Gal.  iv.  4. 

3*  L.uko  ii.  21 ;  Mntt.  i.  26.  It 
should  be  observed  that  Matthew  al- 
ready gives  Jeans  his  official  name 

tif  ClUUST. 

»  Ex.  xiii.  2  ;  Nam.  tiH.  16, 17. 

»T  Luke  ii.  22-24 ;  Lev.  xii. 
'"*  This  Simeon  has  been  identified 
by  Bome  with  tlic  Simeon  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Hillcl  as  president 


of  the  Sanhedrim  about  a.d.  13,  and 
whose  son  Gamaliel  was  the  Pharisee 
at  whoso  feet  St.  Paal  was  brought 
np.  But  this  is  improbable.  Sim- 
eon was  a  common  name  among 
the  Jews ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
St.  Luke  would  have  introduced  so 
celebrated  a  character  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Sanhedrim  merely  as  '*  a 
man  in  Jerusalem.** 
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to  depart  in  peace,  since  his  eyes  had  seen  the  Salvation  of 
God,  the  Light  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  Glory  of  Israel.  Thus 
does  his  sacred  song,  in  which  the  Church  has  ever  since 
united,  embody  the  full  doctrine  of  the  personal  glory  of 
Christ,  the  spiritual  purpose  of  his  mission,  and  its  universal 
extent ;  truths  which,  when  fully  learned,  prepare  the  Chris- 
tian to  repeat  from  the  heart  his  "  Nunc  Dimittis,^^  '•  But 
his  prophecy  was  not  ended ;  for,  as  Joseph  and  Mary  won- 
dered at  his  words,  he  announced  the  varied  reception  which 
Christ  would  meet  from  his  own  people,  the  trial  of  the  in- 
most hearts  of  men  by  his  spirit,  and  the  sorrows  which,  in 
striking  at  him,  should  smite  through  his  mother's  heart, — 
the  primal  curse  and  blessing  on  the  woman.*' 

Simeon  had  scarcely  ceased,  when  Anna,  the  daughter  of 
Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  entered  the  sacred  court. 
This  devout  woman  had  employed  her  widowhood  of  84 
years,  after  a  marriage  of  only  7,  in  constant  prayers  and  fast- 
ing within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple.  She  was  a  prophet- 
ess ;  and  in  that  character  she  now  gave  thanks  to  Grod  for 
the  advent  of  the  Christ,  and  repeated  her  testimony  to  all 
that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem.  It  seems  to  be  im- 
plied that  these  "  true  Israel "  were  few,  and  known  to  one 
another,  a  small  church  among  the  nation;  nor  ought  we 
to  overlook  the  part  which  the  express  mention  of-  Anna's 
tribe  gives  to  Israel^  as  well  as  Judah,  in  the  welcoming 
of  Christ.** 

§  8.  Nor  was  he  without  a  welcome  from  the  heathen 
world.  "  The  Gentiles  came  to  his  light,  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  his  rising."  *'  Tradition  wid  philosophy  have 
had  much  to  say  of  the  "  wise  men  " — ^properly  Magians — 
who  were  guided  by  a  star  from  "  the  East "  to  Jerusalem, 
where  they  suddenly  appeared  in  the  days  of  Herod  the 
Great,  inquiring  for  the  new-bom  king  of  the  Jews,  wjiom 
they  had  come  to  worship.*'  That  they  were  three  in  num- 
ber, and  that  they  were  named  Melchior,  Caspar,  and  Baltha- 
zar, are  statements  as  little  genuine  as  the  skulls  which  grin 
out  of  the  gems  that  deck  their  shrine  at  Cologne.**  If  not 
"  kings,"  they  are  proved  to  be  persons  of  the  greatest  wealth 
and  distinction  by  the  "treasures"  which  they  opened,  to 
present  their  gifts  to  Christ ;  and  the  nature  of  those  gifts. 


»  Lnke  ii.  25-32. 

*"Luke  ii.  33-35:    comp.  I  Tim. 
u.  15. 
"  Luke  ii.  36-38. 
« Isaiah  Ix.  ». 


"  Matt  ii.  1,  2. 

**  Their  nnmbcr  and  names  were 
perhaps  fixed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  "Mystery,"  or  ** Miracle 
riay.'' 
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"  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh,'*  implies  the  homage 
commonly  paid  by  subiect  nations  to  their  superior  kings  and 
conquerors."  As  to  the  country  from  which  they  came,  opin- 
ions vary  greatly ;  but  their  following  the  guidance  of  a  star, 
and  their  name  of  Magians,  seem  to  point  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,**  where  astronomy  was  early  cultivated 
by  the  Chaldseans,  and  where  the  old  Zend  religion  of  Zoroas- 
ter had  been  established  by  the  Persians.  That  religion,  re- 
maining pure  from  the  grosser  forms  of  idolatry,  preserved 
the  hope  of  a  great  deliverer,  who  should  reform  the  world 
mid  establish  a  reign  of  peace.  That  some  tradition,  influ- 
enced possibly  by  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  went  so  far  as 
to  make  this  deUverer  a  "  King  of  the  Jews,"  seems  a  fair  in- 
ference from  the  direct  form  of  their  inquiry  for  him.  As 
to  the  sign  which  guided^  them,  the  chief  difficulties  have 
arisen  from  the  attempt  to  find  a  natural  explanation ;  for  the 
plain  narrative  of  St.  Matthew  evidently  represents  it  as  a 
miracle  vouchsafed  for  the  occasiop.  The  ingenious  conject- 
ure of  certain  astronomers,  that  the  appearance  of  the  star 
was  caused  by  a  remarkable  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Sat- 
urn, is  now  exploded."  The  approach  of  the  two  planets  was 
not  at  all  near  enough  for  them  to  be  mistaken  for  a  single 
star ;  nor  could  habitual  observers  of  the  heavens  fail  to  rec- 
ognize the  positions  of  such  well-known  bodies.  Besides, 
their  "  standing  over  the  place  where  the  young  child  was," 
so  as  to  define  the  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  utterly 
inconceivable.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  be  content  with  the 
obvious  explanation,  that  some  new  luminary,  whether  mete- 
oric or  celestial,  was  made  to  appear,  in  a  manner  distinct 
enough  to  the  eyes  of  practiced  astronomers,  expressly  to 
guide  the  sages  on  their  way.  Ages  before,  a  prophet  irom 
the  same  regions  had  predicted  the  Messiah  by  the  sign  of 
"  the  star  that  should  arise  out  of  Jacob ;"  *'  and,  while  these 
sages  watched  the  heavens  with  the  reverence  of  worshipers, 
it  pleased  God  to  use  their  own  ideaa  as  the  source  of  new 
li^t,  just  as  Paul  declared  to  the  Athenians  the  "Unknown 
God,"  whom  they  ignorantly  worshiped. 
^  Their  arrival  and  inquiries  threw  Jerusalem  into  commo- 
tion.   With  his  usual  craft,  Herod  summoned  the  Sanhedrim, 


"  Matt.  ii.  11 :  comp.  Gen.  xUii. 
Jl;  Psalm  Ixii.  I54  1  Kings  x.  2, 
10;  2Chr.  ix.  24. 
^  ^  Their  character  as  ropresenta- 
tivos  of  tho  wholo  heathen  world  is 
perhaps  tho  more  decidedly  marked 


by  their  coming  from  a  country  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire. 

"  See  Did,  of  the  Biblcy  art.  Star 
OF  TUB  W18B  Men. 

♦*  Tho  prophecy  of  Balaam,  in 
Numbers  xxiv.  17. 
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and  learned  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom  at  Bethlehem/' 
Havmg  inqtdred  from  the  Magians  the  time  of  the  starts  ap- 
pearance, as  a  guide  to  that  of  the  child's  birth,  he  professed 
his  desire  to  worship  the  new-bom  king,  and  sent  them  on 
to  discover  his  abode.  The  star  again  guided  them  over 
the  five  miles  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  and  at  length 
stood  still  above  the  house  where  Jesus  was.  They  paid  him 
their  willing  homage,  and  presented  their  costly  gifts,  the 
first  fruits  of  the  wealth  and  wisdom  of  the  GrentUe  world. 

The  offerings  which  they  brought  have  been  regarded  as 
symbolical :  the  gold  w^  tribute  to  a  king,  the  f  rankinconsb 
was  for  the  use  of  a  priest,  and  the  myrrh  was  a  holy  prepar- 
ing for  the  tomb ;  but,  in  a  more  general  view,  these  were  at 
any  rate  the  offerings  made  by  worshipers,  and  in  that  light 
must  the  Magi  be  regarded.  By  means  of  a  dream,  a  form 
of  divination  which  they  were  wont  to  follow  with  implicit 
faith,  though  it  is  not  probable  that  the  reason  was  revealed 
to  them,  they  were  warned  by  Qod  not  to  retum  to  Herod, 
and  they  departed  into  their  own  country  by  another  route, 
perhaps  by  Hebron  and  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.**  Their  evasion  increased  the  fears  and  rage  of  Herod, 
who  was  now  racked  by  the  tortures  of  his  last  illness.*'  He 
who  had  sacrificed  wife  and  sons  to  the  safety  of  his  crown, 
resolved  to  make  sure  of  the  destruction  of  the  unknown  in- 
fant by  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  male  children  in  Bethle- 
hem and  its  territory  under  two  years  old." 

The  angel  of  Grod  was  again  sent  to  Joseph,  to  direct  him 
to  carry  Jesus  and  his  mother  into  Egypt,  where  they  remain- 
ed in  safety  while  the  mothers  of  Bethlehem  realized  the 
mournful  picture  long  before  drawn  by  Jeremiah  under  the 
image  of  Rachel,  whose  sepulchre  was  at  their  gates,  weeping 
for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted,  because  they 
were  not.**  The  abode  of  Jesus  in  Egypt  formed  a  step  by 
which  the  course  of  his  life  was  assimilated  to  that  of  his 
people's  history,  and  so  fulfilled,  in  its  highest  sense,  the  say- 
ing of  the  prophet  Hosea,  "  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my 
son."  **  The  death  of  Herod,  shortly  beiore  the  Passover  of 
the  same  year,  was  the  signal  for  their  retum  to  Palestine,  at 
the  command  of  the  angel  to  Joseph  in  a  dream.    But,  on  en- 

*•  Matt.  ii.  3-8 :  corop.  Micali  v.  2. '  Innocents  "  among  its  Protonmrtyrs. 

••  Matt.  ii.  9-12.  Sec  Wheatley  ou  the  Common  Prayer^ 

•*  Sec  Chap.  IV.  p.  90.  c.  v.  sec.  iv.  2. 

"  The  number  or  victims  is  com-       **  Jer.  xxxi.  15 :  comp.  xl.  1. 
mnnly  misconceived,  see  Ch.  IV.  /.  r.        "  Hosea  xi.  I. 
The  Church  has  placed  tlio  "  H«ly  i 


B.C.  3,  foil. 
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tcring  JadsBa,  they  learned  that  the  people  had  been  disap- 
pointed of  the  succession  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  that  the 
throne  was  occupied  by  Archelaus,  who  was  likely  to  tread  in 
his  father's  steps."  So  they  turned  aside  by  the  coast  road  to 
Galilee,  and  returned  to  their  own  city  of  Nazareth,  whose 
name,  odious  to  the  Jews  of  Judah,  gave  Jesus  and  his  disci- 
ples their  first  appellation  of  Nazaeenes,  as  the  prophets  had 
foretold." 

Here,  in  the  retirement  of  his  father's  lowly  abode,  we  lose 
sight  of  Jesus  for  twelve  years.  We  are  only  told  that  "  the 
child  grew, and  waxed  strong  in  spirit, filled  with  wisdom: 
and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him."  "  It  is  clear  from  the 
next  event  recorded  in  his  history,  that  these  words  imply  not 
only  a  growth  in  moral  and  spiritual  excellence,  but  a  con- 
scious preparation  for  his  mimstry  by  communion  with  his 
divine  Father  and  by  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures.  His 
public  ministry  did  not  begin  with  a  sudden  impulse,  but  was 
prepared  for  by  his  whole  life.  The  consciousness  of  his  di- 
vine nature  and  power  grew  and  ripened  and  strengthened 
until  the  time  of  his  showing  unto  Israel.  The  very  silence  of 
the  evangelists,  however,  leads  to  some  important  inferences  re- 
specting our  Saviour's  training  in  boyhood  and  in  youth.  As 
Neander  has  observed — ^^  His  education  for  a  teacher  was  not 
due  to  any  of  the  theological  schools  then  existing  in  Judaea ;" 
and  thus  was  he  the  better  prepared  to  stand  forth,  in  perfect 
independence,  as  the  antagonist  and  rebuker  alike  of  the  dead 
ritualism  and  hypocriticd  casuistry  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Scribes,  and  the  negative  coldness  of  the  Sadducees.  And 
while  tiie  rigid  purity  which  he  taught  might  suggest  some- 
thing of  an  outward  resemblance  to  the  Essenes,  he  had  no 
real  connection  with  that  ascetic  body,  to  deaden  his  symj)a- 
thies  with  humanity  at  large.  Herein  was  the  contrast  with 
his  forerunner,  which  he  himself  traces — ^^  John  came  neither 
eating  nor  drinking :  the  Son  of  Man  came  eating  and  drink- 
ing." 

§  9.  Ever  since  the  Captivity,  the  great  festivals,  like  the 
other  institutions  of  the  law,  had  been  observed  with  regular- 
ity, and  even  the  women  went  up  to  Jerusalem  once  a  year  to 
keep  the  Passover.  Such  was  the  custom  of  our  Saviour's 
parents ;  and  when  he  reached  the  age  of  twelve,  he  accom- 
panied them  to  the  feast.     When  Joseph  and  Mary  left  Jem 

••  See  Chap.  V.  §  1,  p.  99. 

*•  Matt  ii.  18-23.  This  is  the 
nnme  still  given  to  Christians  in  ^11 
Mahometan  coontries.    On  the  posi- 


tion of  Nazareth,  sec  Notet  and  Illus- 
trationa  (E). 
»'  Luke  ii.  89,  40. 
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Balem,  he  remained  behind,  his  absence  being  only  discover- 
ed after  the  caravan  had  gone  a  day's  journey.  His  sorrow- 
ing parents  found  him  in  the  Temple,  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
the  professed  teachers  of  the  law,  astonishing  all  who  heard 
him,  both  by  his  replies  to  them  and  by  his  own  questions." 
There  is  nothing  here  to  imply  a  contentious  spirit ;  but,  in 
the  sincere  effort  to  obtain  instruction,  he  could  not  but  show 
the  fruits  of  his  profound  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  pow- 
er of  the  Spirit  that  had  "filled  him  with  wisdom."  This 
"  spiritual  discernment,"  by  which  he  opened  the  true  mean- 
ing of  God's  Word,  was  the  "  understanding "  which  aston- 
ished the  "  natural  men,"  who  had  long  been  bound  down  to 
the  mere  letter. 

This  interview  with  the  Jewish  Rabbis  is  the  first  of  sev- 
eral discussions  in  which  we  may  trace  our  Lord's  independ- 
ence of  the  teaching  of  the  schools.  "  Had  Jesus  been  train- 
ed in  the  Jewish  seminaries,  his  opponents  would  doubtless 
have  reproached  him  with  the  arrogance  of  setting  up  for 
master  where  he  himself  had  been  a  pupil.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  find  that  they  censured  him  tor  attempting  to  ex- 
plain the  Scriptures  without  having  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  the  schools. '•  His  first  appearance  as  a  teacher  in  the  syn- 
agogue at  Nazareth  caused  even  greater  surprise,  as  he  was 
known  there,  not  as  one  learned  in  the  law,  but  rather  as  a 
carpenter's  son,  who  had  perhaps  himself  worked  at  his  fa- 
ther's trade.  The  general  impression  of  his  discourses  every- 
where was,  that  they  contained  totally  different  materials 
from  those  furnished  by  the  theological  schools."  •' 

His  celebrated  reply  to  his  mother — "Why  did  ye  seek 
me  ?  Knew  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  busi- 
ness ?"  not  only  reveals  his  full  consciousness  of  his  divine 
mission,  aiVd  his  zeal  to  enter  upon  it  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity ;  but  his  use  of  the  word  Father  derives  a  peculiar  sig- 
nificance from  the  remonstrance  of  Mary — "  Behold  thy  fa^ 
ther  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing."  "  And  yet,  though 
thus  conscious  of  a  higher  source  of  his  being,  and  a  higher 
authority  for  his  actions,  he  again  "  fulfilled  all  the  righteous- 
ness "  of  filial  duty,  and  proved  that  he  had  learned  at  this 
early  age  the  hardest  of  all  lessons,  to  wait  God's  time  when 
we  seem  to  bo  not  only  wasting  our  own,  but  losing  oppor* 
tunities  of  serving  him. 


"Liikeii.  41-47. 

•*  John  vii.  15 :  *'  How  knowoth  this 
man  letters,  having  never  learned  ?" 


~  Matt.  vii.  29 ;  Nennder's  Ufe  of 
Christy  book  ii.  eh.  i. 
"  Lnko  ii.  48-60. 


A.D.  8-26. 
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§  10.  The  gospel  narrative  bere  passes  over  another  inter- 
val of  eighteen  years,  from  Christ  s  12th  year  to  his  30th, 
with  the  brief  record — "  He  went  down  with  his  parents,  and 
came  to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  unto  them :  but  his  moth- 
er kept  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart.  And  Jesus  increased 
in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man."  *' 
That  he  shared  all  the  outward  circumstances  of  Joseph's  low- 
ly lot,  is  clear  fi*om  the  taunt  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  Naz- 
areth and  the  neighborhood — "Is  not  this  the  carpenter's 
son  ?"  *•  That  he  worked  at  his  father's  bench,  may  be  in- 
ferred not  only  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  also 
from  the  laudable  custom  of  the  Jews,  to  bring  up  their  sons 
in  some  trade  and  handicraft.**  Joseph  appears  to  have  died 
at  some  time  between  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  the  Temple  in  his 
twelfth  year  and  his  entrance  upon  his  ministry.  Mary  had 
a  sister  also  called  Mary,  the  wife  of  AlphaBus  or  Clopas. 
Her  husband  appears  likewise  to  have  died  before  the  minis- 
try of  our  Lord  commenced;  and  the  two  widowed  sisters, 
with  their  families,  apparently  lived  together  at  Nazareth." 

That  the  "  Son  of  the  Highest "  was  bom  in  an  humble 
station,  and  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  labored  as  a  work- 
man, established  from  the  first  his  sympathy  with  all  condi- 
tions of  humanity  without  distinction  of  rank  and  occupation, 
and  marked  the  beginning  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  on- 
the  civil  and  social  relations  of  mankind.  In  that  lowly  con- 
dition, too,  he  would  see  an  abundant  measure  of  the  suffer- 
ing which  he  came  to  relieve,  and  enough  of  the  sin  from 
which  all  suffering  springs,  to  supply  the  want  of  its  con- 
sciousness in  his  own  sinless  nature.  For  the  experience  of 
sin  in  the  world  into  which  he  had  come  was  needful  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  great  work  of  saving  his  people  from  their 
sins. 

The  later  incident  of  his  invitation,  with  his  mother,  to  the 
marriage  at  Cana,  as  well  as  the  social  character  of  his  public 
life,  imply  that  the  whole  family  lived  in  cheerful  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  people  of  their  own  and  the  surrounding 
villages,  and  that  Jesus  was  no  recluse.  So  much  we  may 
gather  respecting  his  outer  life.  The  mysteries  of  his  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  spiritual  progress  during  that  critical  pe- 


•«Lukeii.61,52. 

"  Matt.  xi.  55 ;  Mark  ri.  8 ;  Luke 
ir.  22 ;  John  vi.  42. 

^  In  Mark  ti.  8,  he  is  himself 
called  **t!ie  carpenter."  Mr.  Her- 
bert's picture  conveys  a  vifid  impres- 


sion of  the  daily  life  of  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily, and  the  forecast  of  the  Shadow 
of  the  Cross. 

**  See  Notes  and  Jllu$trations  ta 
Chap.  IX.  pp.  281,  282. 
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riod,  in  which  he  passed  from  boyhood  to  the  full  maturity 
of  man,  are  too  deep  for  human  imagination,  and  can  only  be 
seen  in  the  fruit  borne  in  his  ministry.  But  there  is  the  great 
fact,  of  the  deepest  significance  for  us,  that  *^  Jesus  increased 
in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man.'' 
Here  is  one  of  those  traits  of  Christ's  perfect  humanity^ 
which  have  perhaps  been  too  little  regarded  by  those  who 
have  had  to  defend  the  great  doctrine  of  his  true  divinity. 
^  It  behooved  him  in  aU  things  to  be  made  like  to  his  breth- 
ren." This  truth  is  obvious  in  regard  to  his  physical  growth ; 
but  it  is  no  less  true  of  his  mind  and  souL  Neither  did  the 
mysterious  union  of  the  Grodhead  with  his  human  nature  ex- 
empt him  fi'om  learning  to  know  the  will  of  God  by  patient 
study,  and  to  do  it  by  discipline  and  self-denial ;  nor  did  that 
complacent  regard  of  the  eternal  Father  for  the  co-eternal 
Son,. which  was  especially  exhibited  on  his  consent  to  save 
mankind — "Lo  !  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God"*' — preclude 
that  growth  in  favor^  with  God  as  well  as  man,  which  was 
the  natural  reward  of  his  true  growth  in  virtue  and  in  knowl- 
edge. The  many  proofs  that  this  progress  still  went  on  dur- 
ing all  his  life  are  crowned  by  the  list  scene  of  trial,  in  which 
he  recognized  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  between  the  will  of 
God  and  his  sel^will  as  man,  and  agonized  in  prayer  to 
•achieve  the  victory,  "  Father !  not  My  will,  but  Thine,  be 
done." 

Such  considerations  are  most  important,  not  only  as  giving 
us  a  truer  view  of  our  Saviour's  nature,  but  as  showing  that 
he  has  the  perfect  sympathy  of  experience  with  our  moral, 
ay,  and  intellectual  conflicts,  and  that  his  human  virtues,  how- 
ever transcendant  in  degree,  are  in  kind  real  examples,  which 
we  may  imitate  by  the  means  be  used,  because  **  as  he  is,  so 
are  we  in  this  world."  •' 


••  Psalm  xl.  6  ;  Ileb.  x.  7, 9. 


•'  I  John  iv.  17. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.)    GENEALOGY  OF   JESUS 
CHRIST. 

The  genealogies  of  our  Lord,  as 
given  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke, 
hive   occasioned    much  discussion. 


It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  the 
prophets  announced  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  seed  of  Abraham  and 
the  son  of  David,  and  the  angel  de- 
clared that  to  him  should  be  given 
the  throne  of  his  father  David,  that 
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ne  might  reign  over  tho  house  of  I  alogies  are  imaginary  lists,  designed 


Jacob  forever.  His  descent  from 
David  and  A&raham  being  therefore 
an  essential  part  of  his  Messiahship, 
k  was  right  that  his  genealogy 
should  be  given  as  a  portion  of  Gos- 
pel troth.  Considering,  further, 
that  to  the  Jews  first  he  was  mani- 
fested and  preached,  and  that  his 
descent  from  David  and  Abraham 
was  a  matter  of  special  interest  to 
them,  it  seems  likely  that  tho  proof 
of  his  descent  would  bo  one  espe- 
cially adapted  to  convince  them ;  in 
other  words,  that  it  would  bo  drawn 
from  documents  which  they  deemed 
authentic.  Such  were  tho  genealog- 
ical records  preserved  at  Jerusalem. 
And  when  to  the  above  considera- 
tions we  add  tho  fact  that  the  line- 
age of  Joseph  was  actually  made  out 
from  authentic  records  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  the  civil  census  ordered  by 
Augustus,  it  becomes  morally  cer- 
tain that  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  extracted  from  tho  pub- 
lic registers.  Another  consideration 
adds  yet  further  conviction.  It  has 
often  excited  surprise  that  the  gene- 
alogies of  Christ  should  both  give  the 
descent  of  Joseph,  and  not  Mary. 
But  if  these  gcnenlopics  were  those 
contained  in  tlie  jmblic  registers,  it 
could  not  be  otherwise.  In  them 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  cspqpsed 
wife  of  Joseph,  could  only  appear  as 
Joseph's  son  (comp.  John  i.  45).  In 
transferring  them  to  the  pages  of  the 
Gospeli?,  the  evangelists  only  add- 
ed the  qualifying  expression  *'  as 
was  supposed  "  (Luke  iii.  23,  and  its 
equivalent,  Matt.  i.  16). 

But  now  to  approach  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  genealogies  of 
Christ  are  thought  to  be  beset.  These 
diflSculties  have  seemed  so  considera- 
ble in  all  ages  as  to  drive  commenta- 
tors to  very  strange  shifts.  Some,  as 
cariy  as  the  second  century,  broached 
the  notion,  which  Julias  Africanus 
rigorously  repudiates,  that  iho  gene- 


only  to  set  forth  the  union  of  royal 
and  priestly  descent  in  Christ.  Oth- 
ers on  the  contrary,  to  silence  this 
and  similar  solutions,  brought  in  a 
Dens  ex  machindy  in  the  shape  of  a 
tradition  derived  from  the  Desposyni, 
in  which  by  an  ingenious  application 
of  the  law  of  Levirate  to  tAvo  uterine 
brothers,  whose  mother  had  married 
first  into  the  house  of  Solomon^  and 
afterward  into  the  house  of  Nathan, 
some  of  the  discrepancies  were  rec- 
onciled, though  the  meeting  of  the 
two  genealogies  in  Zerubbabel  and 
Salathiel  is  wholly  unaccounted  for. 
Later,  and  chiefly  among  Protestant 
divines,  the  theory  was  invented  of 
one  genealogy  being  Joseph's  and 
the  other  Mary's,  a  theory  in  direct 
coT^trndiction  to  tho  plain  letter  of 
the  Scripture  narrative,  and  leaving 
untouched  as  many  difficulties  as  it 
solves.  The  fertile  invention  of  An- 
nins  of  Viterbo  forged  a  book  in 
Philo's  name,  which  accounted  for 
the  discrepancies  by  asserting  that 
all  Christ's  ancestors,  from  David 
downward,  had  two  names.  The 
circumstance,  however,  of  one  line 
running  up  to  Solomon,  and  the 
other  to  Nathan,  was  overlooked. 
Other  fanciful  suggestions  have  been 
offered;  while  infidels,  from  Por- 
phjrry  downward,  have  seen  in  what 
they  call  the  contradiction  of  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  a  proof  of  the  spuri- 
onsness  of  the  Gospels  ;  and  critics, 
like  Professor  Norton,  a  proof  of 
such  portions  of  Scripture  being  in- 
terpolated. Others,  like  Alford,  con- 
tent themselves  with  saying  that  so 
lution  is  impossible,  without  further 
knowledge  than  we  possess.  But  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  after  all, 
in  regard  to  the  main  points,  there  is 
no  difficulty  at  all,  if  only  the  doc- 
uments in  question  are  dealt  with 
reasonably,  and  after  the  analogy  of 
similar  Jewish  documents  in  the 
O.  T. ;  and  that  the  clues  to  a  right 
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understanding  of  them  are  so  patent, 
and  so  strongly  marked,  that  it  is 
surprising  that  so  mnch  diversity  of 
opinion  shotild  have  existed.  The 
following  propositions  will  explain 
the  true  construction  of  these  geneal- 
ogies : 

1.  They  are  both  the  genealogies 
of  Joseph,  t.  e.,  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
reputed  and  legal  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary.  One  has  only  to  read  them 
to  be  satisfied  of  this.  The  notices 
of  Joseph  as  being  of  the  house  of 
David,  by  the  same  evangelists  who 
give  the  pedigree,  are  an  additional 
confirmation  (Matt  i.  20 ;  Luke  i. 
27,  ii.  4,  etc.) ;  and  since  there  can 
l>o  little  doubt  that  these  pedigrees 
were  extracted  from  the  public  ar- 
chives, they  must  have  been  Joseph's. 

2.  The  genealogy  of  St.  Matthew 
is  Joseph's  genealogy  as  legal  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  of  David,  i.  e.,  it 
exhibits  the  successive  heirs  of  the 
kingdom  ending  with  Christ,  as  Jo- 
seph's reputed  son.  St.  Luke's  is 
Joseph's  private  genealogy,  exhibit- 
ing his  real  birth,  as  David's  son, 
and  thus  showing  why  he  was  heir 
to  Solomon's  crown.  The  dimple 
principle  that  one  evangelist  exhibits 
that  genealogy  which  contained  the 
successive  heirs  to  David's  and  Sol- 
omon's throne,  while  the  other  ex- 
hibits the  paternal  stem  of  him  who 
was  the  heir,  explains  all  the  anom- 
alies of  the  two  pedigrees,  their  agree- 
ments A3  well  as  their  discrepancies, 
and  the  circumstance  of  there  being 
two  at  all. 

3.  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was 
in  nil  probability  the  daughter^f  Ja- 
cob, and  first  cousin  to  Joseph  her 
hnsband.  So  that  in  point  ot  fact, 
though  not  of  form,  both  the  geneal- 
ogies are  as  much  hers  as  her  hus- 
band's. 

Respecting  the  minor  difficulties 
in  the  genealogies,  the  student  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Did.  of  the  Bible,  art. 
Genealogy  of  Jkscs  Christ* 


(B.)    DATE  OF  THE  BIRTH  OP 
JESUS  CHRIST. 

AccoRjDiNO  to  the  received  chro- 
nology, which  is  in  fact  that  of  Dio- 
nysias  Exiguus  in  the  6th  century, 
Our  Lord  was  bom  in  the  year  of 
Rome  754,  which  is  therefore  called 
A.D.  1.  But  modem  writers,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  believe  that  this 
calculation  places  tlio  Nativity  some 
years  too  late ;  although  they  differ 
as  to  the  amount  of  error.  Herod  the 
Great  died,  according  to  Josephus, 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  after  ho 
was  appointed  king  (winf.  xvii.  8,  §  1, 
B.  .7.  i.  33,  §  8).  His  elevation  co- 
incides with  the  consulship  of  Cn. 
Domitins  Calvinas  and  C.  Asinins 
Pollio,  and  this  determines  the  date 
A.u.c.  714  =  B.C.  40  (Joseph.  Ant, 
xiv.  14,  §  5).  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  in  such  calculations  Jo- 
sephus reckons  the  years  from  the 
month  Kisan  to  Kisan  ;  and  also  that 
the  death  of  Herod  took  place  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirty-seventh  year, 
or  just  before  the  Passover  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  8) ;  if  then  thirty-six 
complete  years  are  added,  they  give 
the  year  of  Herod's  death  a.u.o.  750 
=  B.C.  4.  As  Jesus  was  bom  ddr- 
ing  the  life  of  Herod,  it  follows  from 
these  data  that  the  Nativity  took 
place  some  time  before  the  month  of 
April,  750 ;  and  if  it  took  place  only 
a  few  months  before  Herod's  death, 
then  its  date  would  be  four  years 
earlier  than  the  Dionysian  reckon- 
ing. We  have  no  precise  data  for 
determining  the  interval  between  the 
birth  of  Jesus  and  the  death  of  Her- 
od ;  but  there  are  some  reasons  for 
supposing  it  to  have  been  briefer  than 
the  space  between  '*  Christmas  "  and 
"  Easter."  The  cpocA  of  the  Chris- 
tian  era,  however,  is  independent  of 
this  nice  calculation,  being  the  zero 
point  between  Dec.  81  and  Jan.  1 
nearest  the  actual  event,  i, «.,  the  bC' 
ginning  of  B.C.  4. — Mr.  Lewin,  how- 
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ever,  places  the  birth  of  onr  Lord  in 
B.C.  6,  about  August  1.  See  note 
on  p.  358. 

(C.)  CYRENIUS   AND  THE 
CENSUS. 

CifRENins  (Kvpnvioc)  is  a  Greek 
form  of  the  Roman  name  Qcirinus, 
whose  full  name  is  Publius  Sulpicius 
Quirinus.  I^e  was  consul  b.o.  12,  and 
made  governor  of  Syria  after  the 
banishment  of  Archelaus  in  a.d.  7 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §  5).  He  was 
sent  to  make  an  enrolment  of  proper- 
ty in  Syria,  and  made  accordingly, 
both  there  and  in  Jndtea,  a  census 
or  diroypa^  (Joseph  /.  c,  and  xviii.  1, 
§  1).  But  this  census  seems  in  Luko 
(ii.  2)  to  be  identified  with  one  which 
took  place  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Christ,  when  Sentius  Satnminus  is 
said  to  have  been  governor  of  Syria. 
Hence  has  risen  a  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, which  has  been  variously 
solved^  either  by  supposing  some  cor- 
ruption in  the  text  of  St.  Luke  (a  sup- 
position which  is  not  countenanced 
by  any  external  critical  evidence),  or 
by  giving  some  unusual  sense  to  his 
words,  a0rj}  4  diroypaipi^  wptifrri  iykvtTO 
nytnovivovTOQ  TiJQ  ^vpiac  Kvpiyvtoi;. 
But  Prof.  A.  W.  Zumpt,  of  Berlin,  has 
assigned  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  Qairinns  was  twice  governor  of 
Syria,  and  that  the  first  censni  was 
made  in  his  first  governorship,  which 
dates  from  B.C.  4  to  b.c.  1,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  M.  LolHus. 


(D.)    BETHLEHEM. 

Betu-lehem  (f.  e,  house  of  bread), 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Pales- 
tine. Its  earliest  name  was  Eph- 
RATH  or  Ephratah  (see  Gren.  xxxv. 
16,  xlviii.  7 ;  Josh.  xv.  69,  LXX.), 
«nd  it  is  not  till  long  after  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  country  by  the  Is- 
raelites that  we  meet  with  it  under 


its  new  name  of  Bethlehem.  The 
ancient  name  still  lingered  as  a  fa- 
miliar word  in  the  months  of  the  in- 
liabitnnts  of  the  place  (Ruth  i.  2,  iv. 
11 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12),  and  in  the  po- 
etry of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets 
(Ps.  cxxxii.  6 ;  Mic.  v.  2)  to  a  late  pe- 
riod. After  the  conquest,  Bethlehem 
appears  nndcr  its  own  name  Beth- 
lehem-judah  (Judg.  xvii.  7 ;  1  Sam. 
xvii.  12;  Buth  i.  1,  2),  possibly  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  small  and  re- 
mote place  of  the  same  name  in  Zeb- 
ulun.  Bethlehem,  although  the 
birthplace  of  David  and  our  Lord, 
remained  in  obscurity  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Sacred  histor}'.  Aft- 
er its  mention  .in  the  N.  T.  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  Bethlehem  till  near 
the  middle  of  the  2d  century,  when 
Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  our  Lord's 
birth  as  having  taken  place  ^*in  a 
certain  cave  very  close  to  the  village,*' 
which  cave  he  goes .  on  to  say  had 
been  specially  pointed  ^t  by  Isaiah 
as  '*a  sign.''  The  passage  from 
Isaiah  to  which  he  refers  is  xxxiii 
13-19,  in  the  LXX.  version  of  which 
occurs  the  following—"  He  shall  dwell 
on  high :  His  place  of  defense  shall 
be  in  a  lofty  cave  of  the  strong  rock  " 
(Justin,  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  §§  78,  70). 
While  it  is  not  possible  to  say  with 
certainty  that  the  tradition  is  true, 
there  is  no  reason  for  discrediting  it. 
There  is  nothing  in  itself  improbable 
in  the  supposition  that  the  place  in 
which  Joseph  and  Mary  took  shelter, 
and  where  was  the  *' manger"  or 
*  *  stall "  (whatever  the  0arvij  may  have 
been),  was  a  cave  in  the  limestone 
rock  of  which  the  eminence  of  Beth- 
lehem is  composed.  But  the  step 
from  the  belief  that  the  nativity  may 
have  taken  place  in  a  cavern,  to  the 
belief  that  the  present  subterraneous 
vault  or  crypt  is  that  cavern,  is  a 
very  wide  one.  The  present  chnrch 
was  built  bv  CoiAintine  about  a.d. 
330. 

The   modern   town   of  Bclt-lahm 
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lies  to  tho  E.  of  tho  main  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  6  miles  from 
the  former.  It  covers  the  E.  and 
N.E.  parts  of  the  ridge  of  a  *Mong 
gray  hill "  of  Jura  limestone,  which 
is  about  a  mile  in  length. 


(E.)    NAZARETH. 

Nazabeth  is  not  mentioned  in  ^he 
Old  Testament  or  in  Josephus,  but 
occurs  first  in  Matt.  ii.  23,  though  a 
town  conld  hardly  fail  to  have  cx« 
isted  on  so  eligible  a  spot  from  much 
earlier  times.  It  is  situated  among 
the  hills  which  constitute  the  south 
ridges  of  Lebanon,  just  before  they 
sink  down  into  the  Plain  of  Esdrae- 
Ion.  Among  those  hills  is  a  valley 
which  runs  in  a  waving  line  nearly 
east  and  west,  about  a  mile  long  and, 
on  the  average,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad,  but  which  at  a  certain  point 
enlarges  itseff  considerably  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  basin.  In  this  basin 
or  enclosure,  along  the  lower  edge  of 
the  hill-side,  lies  tho  quiet  secluded 
village  in  which  tho  Saviour  of  men 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  earthly 
existence.  Being  so  sheltered  by 
hills,  Nazareth  enjoys  a  mild  atmos- 
phere and  climate.  Hence  all  the 
fruits  of  the  country — as  pomegran- 
ates, oranges,  figs,  olives — ripen  early 
and  attain  a  rare  perfection.  Of  the 
identification  of  the  ancient  site  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  name  of  the 
present  village  is  en-Ndzirah,  the 
same,  therefore,  as  of  old ;  it  is  form- 
ed on  a  hill  or  monntain  (Luke  iv. 
29) ;  it  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
province  of  Galilee  (Mark  i.  9)  ;  it  is 
near  Caiia  (whether  we  assume  Kana 
on  the  cast  or  Kana  on  the  north-east 
as  the  scene  of  the  first  miracle),  ac- 
cording to  the  implication  in  John 
ii.  1,  2,  11 ;  a  precipice  exists  in  the 
neighborhood  (Ljfe  iv.  29);  and, 
finally,  a  series  of  testimonies  reach 
back    to    Euscbius,  the    father    of 


Church  history,  which  represent  the 
place  as  having  occupied  an  invaria- 
ble position. 

The  origin  of  the  disrepute  in 
which  Nazareth  stood  (John  i.  47)  is 
not  certainly  known.  All  the  in- 
habitants of  Galilee  were  looked  npon 
with  contempt  by  the  people  of  Jndcea 
because  they  spoke  a  ruder  dialect, 
were  less  cultivated,  and  were  more 
exposed  by  their  position  to  contact 
\^th  the  heathen.  But  Nazareth 
labored  under  a  special  opprobrium, 
for  it  was  a  Galilean  and  not  a  south- 
em  Jew  who  asked  the  reproachful 
question,  whether  "  any  good  thing  " 
could  come  from  that  source.  The 
term  *  *  good  "  (ayaOoy),  having  more 
commonly  an  ethical  sense*  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Nazareth  may  have  had  a  bad 
name  among  their  neighbors  for  irrc- 
ligion  or  some  laxity  of  morals.  The 
supposition  i-cceivcs  support  from  tho 
disposition  which  they  manifested 
toward  the  person  and  ministry  of 
onr  Lord.  They  attempted  to  kill 
him ;  they  expelled  him  twice  (if 
Luke  iv.  16-29,  and  Matt.  xiii.  54-58, 
relate  probably  to  different  occur- 
rences) from  their  borders ;  they  were 
so  willful  and  unbelieving  that  ho 
performed  not  many  miracles  among 
them  (Matt.  xiii.  58);  and,  finally, 
they  compelled  him  to  turn  his  back 
npon  them  and  reside  at  Capernaum 
(Matt.  iv.  13). 

Among  the  **holy  places"  which 
the  legends  have  sought  to  connect 
with  events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  two 
localities  are  of  special  interest. 
One  of  these  is  the  "  Fountain  of  tho 
Virgin,"  situated  at  the  north-east- 
em  extremity  of  the  town,  where, 
according  to  one  tradition,  the  moth- 
er of  Jesus  received  the  angel's  sal- 
utation (Luke  i.  28).  Though  wo 
may  attach  no  importance  to  this 
latter  belief,  we  must,  on  other  ac- 
counts, regard  the  spring  with  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  that  of  religious  venera- 
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tion.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  Mary,  daring  her  life  at 
Nazareth,  no  doubt  accompanied  oft- 
en hy  "  the  child  Jesus,"  must  have 
been  accustomed  to  repair  to  this 
fountain  for  water,  as  is  the  practice 
of  the  women  of  that  village  at  the 
present  day.  It  presents  a  busy 
scene,  from  the  number  of  those, 
hurr}'ing  to  and  fro,  engaged  in  the 
labor  of  water-carrying. 

The  other  place  is  that  of  the  <tt- 
tcmptcd  Precipitation.  We  are  di- 
rected to  the  true  scone  of  this  oc- 
currence, not  so  much  by  any  tradi- 


tion as  by  internal  indications  in  the 
Gospel  history  itself.  A  prevalent 
opinion  of  the  country  has  transfer- 
red the  event  to  a  hill  about  two  miles 
south-east  of  the  town.  Above  the 
town  are  several  rocky  ledges  over 
which  a  person  could  not  be  throwrw 
without  almost  certain  destruction. 
But  there  is  one  very  remarkable  prec- 
ipice, almost  perpendicular  and  forty 
or  fifty  feet  high,  near  the  Maronitc 
church,  which  may  well  be  supposed 
to  be  the  identical  one  over  which  his 
infuriated  townsmen  attempted  to 
hurl  Jesus. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


1-27. 


S  1.  Stale  of  Jadsn  at  the  appcamnco  of  Jons  tre  Baptist.  §  2.  Hia 
preaching  of  repentance,  and  bia  BnptiBm.  Hia  addresiiea  to  different 
clasaea.  Tho  fharisecB  reject,  the  coiomoti  people  and  Piiblkana  be- 
lieve him.  §3.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus  ;  its  sipnificiincc.  Tho  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Jcsua  proclaimed  the  Son  of  God.  §  4.  The  Icmpt- 
nlion  of  Jcaua:  ils  meaning,  Bi>ene,  iitid  inciJctils:  pHmllcl  (o  Moses 
and  Eiyah  in  the  desert.  Tlicministij  of  angels.  §  G.  John  disclaims 
ibe  Messiahship  fur  himself,  and  proclaims  Jesps  as  (lie  Lnmb  of  God. 
g  6,  Two  of  John's  disciples  follow  Christ— Andrew,  and  probabW  John. 
Andrew  brings  his  brother  Simon.  Beginning  of  the  Christian  (Church. 
Call  of  Philip  and  Nathanael,  or  Bartholomew.  Their  BqceBSsive  con- 
fessions of  the  Christ.  §  7.  Goeawith  his  disciples  into  Galilee.  The 
Marriage  Feast  at  Cann.  Jcsna  and  Mar;.  Onr  Lord's  First  Miracle. 
Essential  character  of  miraclca.  Already  familiar  to  the  Jews.  Teals 
laid  down  bv  tho  Rabbia :  satisliod  in  the  miracle  at  Cann.  Its  effect  on 
the  diaciplcs.  Social  aspect  of  the  miracle.  Sanciion  of  the  onlinance 
of  marriage,  though  himself  nnmBrricd.  §  8.  Christ's  short  abode  fit 
Cnpornaum.  Conclnsion  of  the  more  private  opening  of  his  ministry. 
Approach  of  tiio  Passover. 

§  1.  The  preceding  narrative  has  left  both  Je.sus  and  his 
appointed  forerunner  awaiting  "  the  time  of  their  showing  to 
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Israel,"  the  former  in  the  circle  of  his  family,  the  latter  lead- 
ing a  wild,  ascetic  life  in  the  wilderness  about  Engedi.  Mean- 
while, the  state  of  the  Holy  Land  was  enough  to  show  that 
"  the  fullness  of  time  was  come "  for  the  appearance  of  the 
preacher  of  repentance  as  the  herald  of  the  kingdom  of  heav 
en.  "  The  sceptre  had  departed  from  Judah  "  at  the  deposi- 
tion of  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Herod  (a.d.  7) ;  and  Judaja 
was  governed  by  a  Roman  procurator  under  the  prefect  of 
Syria.*  The  degradation  oi  seeing  a  heathen  power  on  the , 
ruins  of  the  throne  of  David  was  embittered  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  publicans  {portitores),  generally  Jews — collectors 
who  exacted  far  mof%  than  they  had  to  pay  over  to  the  farm- 
ei*s  of  the  revenue.'  The  people  were  ripe  for  rebellion ;  and 
a  sect  arose,  under  Judas,  the  Gaulonite,  denying  the  lawful- 
ness of  paying  tribute  to  Cajsar. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Judaea  when  John  the 
Baptist  appeared  in  public,  at  the  epoch  which  St.  Luke 
carefully  marks  by  a  concurrence  of  chronological  data.*  It 
was  in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  a.d.  26  (reckoning  from  his 
association  wiA  Augustus  in  the  empire  in  a.d.  12),  when 
Pontius  Pilate  was  procurator  of  Judaea,  Herod  Antipas  te- 
trarch  of  Galilee,  Philip  tetrarch  of  Ituraja  and  Trachonitis, 
and  Lysanias  tetrarch  of  Abilene.  Annas  and  Caiaphas  arc 
both  named  as  high-priests ;  in  fact,  Annas  was  deposed  by 
Valerius  Gratus  in  a.d.  14,  and  was  succeeded  after  a  time  by 
his  son-in-law,  Caiaphas  or  Joseph.  In  the  subsequent  nan'a- 
tive  we  find  both  acting  together,  with  a  sort  of  joint  authori- 
ty, as  heads  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  frequent  changes  in 
the  high-priesthood  at  this  time  formed  an  irritating  feature 
of  the  Roman  policy. 

§  2.  At  this  time  of  general  commotion  and  expectation, 
the  prophetic  word  of  God  came  to  John  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judaea,  and  he  came  forward  as  a  preacher.  Though  he  laid 
no  claim  to  miraculous  powers,*  there  was  every  thing  about 
him  to  excite  attention.  A  rare,  and  probably  solitary  speci- 
men of  the  ancient  Nazarites,  like  Samson  and  Samuel,  com- 
manding admiration  by  his  life  of  ascetic  retirement,  he  had 
assumed  also  the  prophet's  mantle  of  camel's  hair,  fastened  to 
the  body  by  a  girdle,  a  dress  which  of  itself  recalled  the  per- 
son of  Elijah.'    Being,  in  fact,  the  greatest,  as  he  was  the  last 

'  Sec  p.  106.  His  food  was  locnsts  nnd  wild  boney. 

'  Lnke  iii.  13.     See  Notes  and  J  I-   There  are  people  at  this  day  who 
lustrations  (A),  The  Publicans.         i  grayely  assert  that  the  locnsts  which 
'  Lnke  iii.  1,  2.  ♦John  x.  41.  ;  formed  part  of  the  food  of  the  ^ap- 

^  2  Kini:^  i.  8 :  comp.  Zcch.  xiii.  4.    fist  were  not  the  insects  of  that  name, 
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prophet,  nay,  the  greatest  man  of  the  Old  Covenant,  he  merged 
all  claims  to  personal  dignity  in  his  one  office  as  the  fore- 
nmner  of  Messiah,  foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah.  He  al- 
most sinks  his  personality  in  his  character  of  a  herald : — ^^  I 
am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  *  Make  straight 
the  way  of  the  Lord,'  as  saith  the  prophet  Esaias."  So  inti- 
mate was  the  relation  of  John's  mission  to  the  advent  of  the 
Christ,  that  St.  Mark  pronounces  John's  preaching  in  the 
.  wilderness  as  predicted  by  the  prophets,  "  the  beginning  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  • 

To  this  character  all  his  preaching  was  perfectly  adapted. 
The  prophet  Malachi  had  long  since  described  the  work  that 
must  be  done  in  the  hearts  of  men  before  they  could  receive 
the  coming  Saviour ;  and  now  that  John  proclaimed  "  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  he  preached  "  repentance  for 
the  remission  of  sins,"  as  the  condition  not  only  of  entrance 
into  that  kingdom,  but  of  exemption  from  utter  destruction 
fi'om  the  presence  of  the  great  One  who  was  coming.  He 
showed  that  aspect  of  the  Gospel,  on  which  Christ  also  insist- 
ed, that,  together  with  the  proffer  of  merq^",  it  involves  a 
final  decision,  i.ccording  as  that  mercy  is  accepted  or  re- 
fused.' 

The  outward  sign  which  marked  those  who  became  his  dis- 
ciples, the  rite  from  which  he  obtained  his  characteristic 
name,  the  Baptist^  taught  most  impressively  the  putting  away 
the  evils  by  which  the  whole  life  of  the  people  was  corrupt- 
ed. It  is  an  old  controversy  whether  the  baptism  of  John 
was  a  new  institution,  or  an  imitation  of  the  baptism  of  pros- 
elytes as  practiced  by  the  Jews."  But  at  all  events  there 
is  no  record  of  such  a  rite,  conducted  in  the  name  of,  and 

but  tho  long  sweet  pods  of  the  locust-  j  ter  half  an  liour,  throwing  away  the 
tree,  ''St.  John*s  brcnd,"  as  the  head,  wings,  and  legs,  and  then 
monks  of  Palestine  call  it.  But  lo-  sprinkling  them  with  pepper  and 
custs  are  still  used  for  food  in  tho  salt,  and  adding  butter;  he  found 
East.    There  are  different  ways  of  \  them  excellent.    How  strange  then, 


preparing  them  for  food.  Sometimes 
they  are  ground  and  pounded,  and 
then  mixed  with  flour  and  water  and 
made  into  cakes,  or  they  are  salted 


nay,  "  how  idle,"  to  quote  the  words 
of  Kirby  and  Spence  (Entom.  i.  305), 
"  was  the  controversy  concerning  the 
locusts  which  formed  part  of  the  sus- 


nnd  then  eaten ;  sometimes  smoked ;    tenance  of  John  the  Baptist, .  .  .  and 
boiled  or  roasted  ;  stewed,  or  fried  in  |  how  apt  even  learned  men  arc  to  per- 
buttcr.      Dr.  Kitto,  who  tasted   lo-   plex  a  plain  question  from  ignorance 
custs,  says  they  are  more  like  shrimps   of  the  customs  of  other  countries." 
than  any  thing  else;  and  an  English       *  Mark  i.  1-4. 
clergyman,  some  years   ago,  cooked       '  Matt.  iii.  10;  Luke  iii.  9. 
somfe  of  the  green  grasshoppers,  Lo-       *  On  the  baptism  of  proselytes,  see 
custa  viridissima,  boiling  them  in  wa-  1  p.  160. 
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with  reference  to  a  particular  person,  before  the  ministry  of 
John. 

Each  class  among  the  multitudes  who  flocked  from  Jerusa- 
lem and  all  Jndsea  to  hear  him,  and  receive  his  baptism,  was 
taught  the  lesson  of  repentance  in  the  form  they  most  re- 
quired : — ^the  publicans  to  practice  honesty  and  moderation  ; 
the  soldiers  to  abstain  from  violence,  false  accusations,  and 
wrongful  exactions  from  a  subject  people ;  the  selfish  to  share 
their  abundance  with  the  poor ;  while  the  rival  sects  of  the 
Pharisees  and  SadduceeSy  who  claimed  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  were  sternly  denounced 
as  a  "  generation  of  vipers,"  warned  that  God  could  raise  up 
true  children  to  Abraham  from  the  very  stones  of  the  desert, 
and  summoned  to  prove  their  repentance  by  some  good  fruits 
before  the  sentence  already  uttered  was  executed,  to  cut 
them  down  as  barren  trees,  fit  only  to  be  cast  into  the  fire.* 
All  that  he  said  and  did  inflamed  the  expectation,  to  which 
his  only  answer  was  by  proclaiming  the  coming  of  his  far 
greater  successor. 

These  exhortations  produced  little  effect  on  the  two  lead- 
ing sects.  Of  the  Pharisees  and  teachers  of  the  law  we  are 
distinctly  told  that  "they  frustrated  the  counsel  of  God 
against  themselves,  being  not  baptized  of  him."  It  was  oth- 
erwise with  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  especially  with  the 
publicans."  By  accepting  the  baptism  of  John,  they  gave,  at 
the  very  beginning  oi  the  Gospel  dispensation,  an  illustration 
of  the  great  principle  so  often  taughi  by  Christ,  that  the  sin- 
ner, conscious  of  his  guilt,  is  better  prepared  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  by  repentance,  than  self-righteous  men 
who  think  they  need  no  repentance.  The  career  of  John 
seems  to  have  been  very  brief ;  and  it  has  been  asked  how 
such  great  influence  could  have  been  attained  in  a  short 
time."  But  his  was  a  powerful  nature,  which  soon  took 
possession  of  those  who  came  within  its  reach ;  and  his  suc- 
cess becomes  less  surprising  if  we  assume,  with  some  com- 
mentators, that  the  preaching  took  place  in  a  Sabbatical  yeor. 
Speaking  generally,  John  had  baptized  "  all  the  people,'  and 
BO  had  "  made  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord,"  when 
the  time  came  for  him  to  crown  his  ministry  bv  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  himself.  The  time  that  had  elapsed  irom  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry  to  this  event  may  be  safely  reck- 


•  Matt.  ill.  7-10 ;  Luke  iii.  7-9.  Oar 
Tersion  hardly  gives  the  faU  force  of 
the  present  imperfect  of  the  original, 
**  is  on  the  point  of  being  cut  down.** 

I  2 


"  Luke  Tii.  29,  80.  This  passage 
explains  the  extent  of  the  phrase  **  ail 
the  people,"  in  Lnko  iii.  21. 

"  Matt.  iii.  5. 
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oned  at  six  months,  namely,  the  difference  between  the  ages 
of  John  and  Jesus,  assuming  that  the  former,  like  the  latter, 
began  his  ministry  at  the  regular  Levitical  age  of  thirty.*' 
During  this  period,  his  predictions  of  the  Messiah  grew  more 
and  more  frequent:  the  "herald"  became  more  distinctly  the 
"  evangelist."  " 

§  3.  At  length  Jesus,  being  about  the  age  of  thirty,  came 
forth  from  his  retirement  at  Nazareth  and  traveled  to  the 
Jordan,  where  John  was  then  baptizing,  to  submit  himself  to 
the  initiatory  rite."  There  is  something,  at  first  sight,  al- 
most unaccountable  in  this  step.  That  he  who  "knew  no 
sin"  should  thus  seem  to  "arise  and  wash  away  his  sins;" 
that  he  who  truly  "  needed  no  repentance "  and  was  himself 
the  spiritual  King,  should  accept  at  the  hands  of  the  preach- 
er of  repentance  the  rite  of  initiation  into  his  own  kingdom ! 
And  so  it  seemed  to  John,  who  at  first  opposed  his  wish,  ex- 
claiming, "  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest 
thou  to  me  ?"  The  answer  solves  the  mystery : — ^**  Suffer  it 
no«r," — in  this  present  dispensation  of  my  hunuliation — ^^for 
thus  it  hecometh  ua  to  fulfill  all  righteousness.^'*  He  had  come 
in  the  "  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,"  though  it  was  a  likeness  only. 
"  He  was  made  sin  for  us,"  though  in  himself  he  "  knew  no 
sin."  And  he  felt  it  to  be  as  much  his  part  to  "  condemn  sin 
in  the  flesh,"  by  renouncing  it  through  the  water  of  baptism, 
as  by  expiating  it  by  his  blood  upon  the  cross  ;  and  so  he  set 
the  example  of  entrance  into  his  kingdom  by  the  path  of 
meek  repentance,  and  of  solemn  obligation  to  a  holy  life. 
His  conscience,  free  from  all  sense  of  guilt,  must  have  felt  it 

• 

^  Lako  iii.  23  :  comp.  Numb.  iv.  3,  j  bo  about  thirty  years  of  age"  (Luke 
35,  89,  43,  47.  The  assumption  is  all  iii.  23).  As  the  temptation  occupied 
the  safer,  as  John  was  of  the  tribe  of  forty  days  of  the  interval,  the  whole 
Levi  and  the  house  of  Aaron.  of  it  may  be  reckoned  at  about  two 

Connecting  the  view,  that  our  Lord  !  or  three  months,  which  would  place 
was  born  very  shortly  before  Herod's  •  our  Lord's  baptism  about  the  begin- 
death,  that  is  before  the  Passover  of  i  ning  of  a.d.  27.  His  whole  public 
B.o.  4,  with  the  fact  that*his  public  |  ministry  extends  over  the  period  of 
ministry  commenced  at  a  Passover  ,  three  full  years,  from  the  first  Pasr- 
(Jolm  ii.  13),  it  seems  n  necessary  over,  at  which  he  appeared  in  the 
inference  that  the  baptism  and  temp-  j  Temple  (a.d.  27),  to  ih^  fourth  Pass- 
tation  of  Jesus,  with  the  call  of  his  over,  at  which  he  was  crucified  (a.d. 
first  disciples,  and  the  miracle  at  Cana  { 30). 

in  Galilee  (John  ii.  1),  took  place,  in  i  "Comp.  the  Kripv<T<TU)v  of  Matt.  iii. 
part  at  least,  before  the  completion  ,1,  with  the  woXAd  lirtiyyiKiZtro  of 
of    his  thirtieth  year,  in    a.d.  27.    Luke  iii.  18. 

"  Matt  iii.  13;  Mark  i.  9;  Lake 
iii.  21. 


With  this  agrees  St.  Luke's  notice, 
inserted  after  the  account  of  his  bap- 
tism, that  "Jesus  himself  began  to 
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hard  to  descend  into  the  water ;  but  this  first  sufEering  had 
its  reward  in  the  glory  that  at  once  followed.  This  first  act 
of  submission  to  his  Father's  will  called  forth  the  first  public 
tokens  of  his  Father's  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice,  and  approv- 
ing love  toward  himself.  As  he  stepped  past  the  water's 
edge,  he  knelt  down  to  pray,  devoting  his  whole  being  to  the 
work  to  which  he  had  been  consecrated  by  his  baptism.  At 
that  moment  a  double  sign  was  vouchsafed  from  heaven  to 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  multitude,  among  whom  Jesus  had 
hitherto  appeared  as  one  of  themselves.  The  sky  was  seen 
to  open,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  upon  him  in  a  bodily 
shape,  like  a  dove,  and  a  voice  was  heard  from  heaven,  saying, 
"  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
The  former  act  was  another  baptism,  which  exceeded  the 
conmiission  of  John,  endowing  Jesus  with  the  power  of  God, 
and  given  to  him  to  be  conferred  in  turn  upon  his  disciples ; 
while  the  voice  was  that  direct  attestation  irom  Grod  himself, 
which  the  Jewish  teachers  recognized  by  the  name  of  the 
Bath' Col  (daughter  of  the  voice),  and  which  was  twice  again 
repeated  in  the  course  of  his  ministry."^ 

§  4.  Though  he  had  thus  fulfilled  the  main  object  of  his 
ministry,  which  was  "  that  Christ  should  be  made  qianifest 
to  Israel,"  John  still  continued  the  work  of  preparing  the 
people  to  receive  him.  Meanwhile  Jesus  was  withdraw  again 
from  the  thousands  of  eyes  that  were  watching  what  would 
follow,  to  undergo  that  trial  which  was  to  fit  him  to  sym- 
pathize with  his  tempted  brethren.  "  Though  he  were  a  Son," 
as  he  had  just  been  proclaimed  from  heaven, "  yet  learned  he 
obedience  by  th^  things  that  he  suffered;  and  being  thus 
made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  unto 
all  them  that  obey  him."  '*  It  was  immediately  after  his  bap- 
tism, by  the  very  first  impulse  of  the  Spirit  which  had  then 
descended  on  him,  that  Jesus  was  driven  into  the  wilderness, 
to  imdergo  in  solitude  not  only  the  great  moral  trial  of  his 
humanity,  but  the  second  great  trial  of  human  nature  itself. 
The  forty  days  spent  tjr  our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  forty  days'  retirement  of  Moses 
on  Moimt  Sinai,  and  the  forty  days  spent  by  Elijah  at  Hor€ib ; 
and  this  likeness  between  the  Mediator  of  the  !N  ew  Covenant 
and  the  Mediator  and  Reformer  of  the  Old  becomes  the  more 
significant  from  the  subsequent  appearance  of  Moses  and  Eli- 
jah with  Jesus  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.     The  paral 

^*^  On  the  place  of  our  LoriVg  Baptism,  see  NoUs  and  lUustrations  (B). 

"  Heb.  V.  8,  9. 
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lei  must  not,  however,  be  pressed  to  the  inference  that  our 
Saviour  was  led  so  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Sinai :  the  scene 
of  his  temptation  was  probably  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea, 
the  wild  beasts  of  which  are  mentioned  by  St.  Mark."** 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  a  complete  conception  of 
our  Lord's  temptation,  since  temptation  with  us  is  always  as- 
sociated with  the  possibility  of  sm,  whereas  Christ's  trial  was 
that  of  one  who  could  not  possibly  have  fallen.  But  while 
we  must  be  content  with  an  incomplete  conception,  we  must 
avoid  the  wrong  conceptions  that  are  often  substituted  for  it. 
Some  suppose  the  account  before  us  to  describe  what  talces 
place  in  a  vision  or  ecstasy  of  ouc  Lord ;  so  that  both  the 
temptation  and  its  answer  arise  from  within.  Others  think 
that  the  temptation  was  suggested  from  within,  but  in  a  state, 
not  of  sleep  or  ecstasy,  but  of  complete  consciousness.  Others 
consider  this  narrative  to  have  been  a  parable  of  our  Lord, 
of  which  he  has  made  himself  the  subject.  All  these  suppo- 
sitions set  aside  the  historical  testimony  of  the  Gospels :  the 
temptation,  as  there  described,  arose  not  from  the  sinless 
mind  of  the  Son  of  God,  where,  indeed,  thoughts  of  evil  could 
not  have  harbored,  but  from  Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  human 
race.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  this  account  is  a  mere 
parable*,  unless  we  assume  that  Matthew  and  Luke  have 
wholly  misunderstood  their  Master's  meaning.  The  story  is 
that  of  a  fact,  hard  indeed  to  bo  imderstood,  but  not  to  be 
made  easier  by  explanations  such  as  would  invalidate  the 
only  testimony  on  which  it  rests. 

The  three  temptations  are  addressed  to  the  three  forms  in 
which  the  disease  of  sin  makes  its  appearance  on  the  soul — 
to  the  solace  of  sense,  and  the  love  oi  praise,  and  the  desire 
of  gain.**  But  there  is  one  clement  common  to  them  all — 
they  are  attempts  to  call  up  a  willful  and  wayward  spirit  in 
contrast  to  a  patient  self-denying  one. 

In  the  first  temptation  the  Redeemer  is  an-hungered,  and 
when  the  devil  bids  him,  if  he  be  the  Son  of  GU)d,  command 
that  the  stones  may  be  made  bread,  th^'e  would  seem  to  be  no 
great  sin  in  this  use  of  divine  power  to  overcome  the  press- 
ii|g  human  want.  Our  Ijord's  answer  is  required  to  show  us 
where  the  essence  of  the  temptation  lay.     He  takes  the  words 

"*>  Tradition   places  the  scene  of  i  dicular  wall  of  rock,  twelve  or  fifteen 


car  Lord's  temptation  on  one  of  the 
rooantains  opposite  Jericho,  called 
QifULranta  or  Quarantaniay  from  the 
forty  days'  fast.  "The  mountain 
rises  precipitously,  an  almost  perpen- 


handrcd  feet  above  the  plain,  crowned 
with  a  chapel  on  its  highest  summit." 
But  the  tradition  appears  not  to  be 
older  than  the  afce  of  the  crusndc^. 
Robinson,  i.  p.  507.     ***  1  John  ii.  IG. 
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of  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel,"  which  mean,  not  that 
men  must  dispense  with  bread,  and  feed  only  on  the  study  of 
the  divine  word,  but  that  our  meat  and  drink,  our  food  and 
raiment,  are  all  the  work  of  the  creating  hand  of  God ;  and 
that  a  sense  of  dependence  on  God  is  the  duty  of  man.  He 
tells  the  tempter  that  as  the  sons  of  Israel,  standing  in  the 
wilderness,  were  forced  to  humble  themselves  and  to  wait 
upon  the  hand  of  God  for  the  bread  from  heaven  which  he 
gave  them,  so  the  Son  of  Man,  fainting  in  the  wilderness  from 
hunger,  will  be  humble,  and  will  wait  upon  his  Father  in 
heaven  for  the  word  that  shall  bring  Mm  food,  and  will  not 
be  hasty  to  deliver  himself  from  that  dependent  state,  but 
will  wait  patiently  for  the  gifts  of  his  goodness. 

In  the  second  temptation,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  left 
the  wilderness,  but  that  Satan  was  allowed  to  suggest  to  our 
Lord's  mind  the  place  and  the  marvel  that  could  be  wrought 
there.  -They  stood,  as  has  been  suggested,  on  the  lofty  porch 
that  overhung  the  valley  of  Kedron,  where  the  steep  side  of 
the  valley  was  added  to  the  height  of  the  Temple,"  and  made 
a  depth  that  the  eye  could  scarcely  have  borne  to  look  down 
upon.  "  Cast  thyself  down" — pertorm  in  the  Holy  City,  in  a 
public  place,  a  wonder  that  will  at  once  make  all  men  confess 
that  none  but  the  Son  of  God  could  perform  it.  A  passage 
from  the  01st  Psalm  is  quoted  to  give  a  color  to  the  argu- 
ment. Our  Lord  replies  by  an  allusion  to.  another  text,  that 
carries  us  back  again  to  the  Israelites  wandering  in  the  wil- 
derness :  "  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God,  as  ye  tempt- 
ed him  in  Massah."  "*  Their  conduct  is  more  fully  described 
by  the  Psalmist  as  a  tempting  of  God :  "  They  tempted  God 
in  their  heart  by  asking  meat  for  their  lust ;  yea,  they  spake 
against  God :  they  said.  Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the  wil- 
derness ?  Behold  he  smote  the  rock  that  the  waters  gushed 
out,  and  the  streams  overflowed.  Can  he  give  bread  also  ? 
Can  he  provide  flesh  for  his  people  ?"  '•  Just  parallel  was  the 
temptation  here.  God  has  protected  thee  so  far,  brought 
thee  up,  put  his  seal  upon  thee  by  manifest  proofs  of  his  fa- 
vor. Can  he  do  this  also  ?  Can  he  send  the  angels  to  buoy 
thee  up  in  thy  descent  ?  Can  he  make  the  air  thick  to  sus- 
tain, and  the  earth  soft  to  receive  thee  ?  The  appropriate  an- 
swer is,  "  Thou  slialt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God." 

In  the  third  temptation  it  is  not  asserted  tliat  there  is  any 
mountain  from  which  the  eyes  of  common  men  can  see  the 

"  Dent.  Tiii.  3.  I  "  Deut.  vi.  IG. 

"  Joseph.  Ant,  xv.  11,  §  5.  I  ^Ps.  Ixxviii.  19,  20. 
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world  and  its  kingdoms  at  once  displayed ;  it  was  with  the  men- 
tal vision  of  One  who  knew  all  things  that  these  kingdoms  and 
their  glory  were  seen.  And  Satan  has  now  begun  to  discov- 
er, if  he  knew  not  from  the  beginning,  that  One  is  here  who 
can  become  the  King  over  them  all.  He  says,  "  All  these 
things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship 
me."  In  St.  Luke  the  words  are  fuller :  "  All  this  power  will 
I  give  thee,  and  the  glory  of  them,  for  that  is  delivered  unto 
me,  and  to  whomsoever  I  will  I  give  it :"  but  these  words  are 
the  lie  of  the  tempter,  which  he  uses  to  mislead.  "  Thou  art 
come  to  be  great — to  be  a  king  on  the  earth  ;  but  I  am  strong, 
and  will  resist  thee.  Thy  followers  shall  be  imprisoned  and 
slain;  some  of  them  shall  fall  away  through  fear;  others 
shall  forsake  thy  cause,  loving  this  present  world.  Cast  in 
thy  lot  with  me ;  let  thy  kingdom  be  an  earthly  kingdom, 
only  the  greatest  of  all — a  kingdom  such  as  the  Jews  seek  to 
see  established  on  the  throne  of  David.  Worship  me  by  liv- 
ing as  the  children  of  this  world  live,  and  so  honoring  me  in 
thy  life :  then  all  shall  be  thine."  The  Lord  knows  that  the 
tempter  is  right  in  foretelling  such  trials  to  him ;  but,  though 
clouds  and  darkness  hang  over  the  path  of  his  ministry,  he 
must  work  the  work  of  llim  that  sent  him,  and  not  another 
work :  he  must  worship  God  and  none  other.  "  Get  thee 
hence,  Satan  ;  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  Kim  only  shalt  thou  serve."  As  regards  the 
order  of  the  temptations,  there  are  internal  marks  that  the 
account  of  St  Matthew  assigns  them  their  historical  order : 
St.  Luke  transposes  the  two  last,  for  which  various  reasons 
are  suggested  by  commentators.'* 

The  ministry  of  angels  to  Jesus,  at  the  close  of  the  tempta- 
tion, is  the  first  example  (unless  we  include  the  cases  before 
his  birth)  of  a  feature  in  his  career  on  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
lays  stress,  and  in  which  we  see  his  command  of  the  world  of 
spirits — a  command  which  he  has  ever  used  on  behalf  of  his 
tempted  people,  sending  forth  his  "  spirit-servants  "  to  minis- 
ter to  the  heirs  of  salvation.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  notice 
that  Satan  departed  from  him  only  "  for  a  season."  The  great 
decisive  battle  of  obedience  to  Grod  and  resistance  to  sin  had 
been  gained ;  but  the  enemy*^ould  not  confess  a  final  defeat. 
This  was  pre-eminently  the  temptation ;  but  our  Lord  him- 
self described  his  course  as  a  scene  of  continued  temptation  y*' 


*'  Matt.  iv.  1-11  ;  Mark  i.  12,  13; 
Luke  ir.  1-18.  The  preccdinp:  nc- 
connt  of  the  temptation  ii  tnkcn  from 
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and  he  had  yet  to  secure  the  victory  by  that  last  agony  in 
which  "  the  prince  of  the  world  came,  but  still  found  nothing 
in  him."  And  so  with  his  people, "  they  that  endure  to  the 
end  shall  be  saved.^"* 

8  5.  It  would  seem  that  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  his  mys- 
terious disappearance,  had  brought  the  alarm  oi  the  rulers  at 
Jerusalem  to  a  climax ;  and  they  sent  priests  and  Levites  to 
require  John  to  tell  them  plainly  who  he  was.  They  appear 
to  have  been  perplexed  between  his  mission  and  that  oi  the 
coming  "greater  one,"  who  had  been  just  shown  and  then 
withdrawn.  To  the  successive  inquiries — "Art  thou  the 
Christ?"  "Art  thou  Elias?"  "Art  thou  that  prophet?"— 
one  greater  even  than  Elias,  whom  the  Jews  expected  to  bo 
raised  again  from  the  dead  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah 
— he  gave  a  direct  negative,  again  repeating  the  description 
of  his  work  in  the  words  of  Isaiah. 

.  At  length  there  came  a  day,  when  he  was  able  to  reply  to 
their  challenge  of  his  right  to  baptize  at  all,  if  he  had  none  ui 
these  claims,  by  telling  them  of  One  th£n  standing  among 
ikem^  though  they  knew  him  not,  as  whose  forerunner  he  him- 
self baptized  with  water  unto  repentance.  For  Jesus  had 
now  returned  from  the  scene  of  his  temptation ;  and,  on  the 
following  day,  John  seized  an  opportunity  to  point  him  out 
in  those  memorable  words,  which  describe  him  as  the  sub- 
stance of  the  types  of  the  law,  and  the  one  true  sacrifice  for 
the  salvation  ox  all  the  world — "  Behold !  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  icorldl'*'*  This,  he  added, 
was  the  Son  op  God,  who  had  been  marked  by  the  descent  of 
the  Spirit,  who  should  confer  on  them  the  higher  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  whose  revelation  to  Israel  was  the  one 
object  of  his  own  ministry."  This  open  proclamation  of  the 
Christ  had  no  immediate  and  visible  result.  The  astonished 
people  probably  went  away  to  meditate  on  all  these  wonders, 
while  the  process  of  conversion  to  Christ  began,  in  God's  own 
quiet  course,  with  a  few  individuals,  who  had  been  prepared 
to  come  to  him  by  John's  teaching. 

§  6.  It  was  on  the  following  day  that  John,  surprised  per- 
haps that  his  words  of  yesterday  had  led  to  no  greater  result, 
repeated  them  in  a  more  private  way  to  two  of  his  disciples, 
as  they  saw  Jesus  walking  by  them.  It  was  soon  after  the 
hour  of  the  ^ning  sacrifice,  that  they  heard  him  say,  for  the 
second  time, "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God ;"  and  this  time  the 
words  came  to  them  with  the  power  of  the  Spirit.    They  fol- 

"  John  i.  19-84. 
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lowed  Jesus,  and  became  the  two  first  of  his  disciples.  And 
here  we  have  the  record  of  the  very  first  of  "  those  gracious 
words  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth "  in  the  character 
of  the  Teacher  and  Saviour  of  his  people.  Turning  round, 
and  seeing  them  following,  not  daring  to  overtake  and  address 
him,  he  said, "  What  seek  ye  ?"  His  first  words  were  an  tin- 
bounded  encouragement  to  prayer.  Their  effect  shows  that 
they  were  uttered  with  that  mingled  kindness  and  authority 
which  could  proceed  from  no  other  lips ;  for,  at  once  address- 
ing him  by  the  title  of  a  Jewish  teacher,  they  asked  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  private  converse:  "Rabbi!  (Master)  where 
dwellest  thou?'*^  He  invited  them  to  his  abode,  and  they 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  hearing  words  which  convinced 
them  that  ho  was  the  Messiah,  and  which  led  one  of  them, 
Andbew,  to  seek  his  own  brother  Simon  that  same  evening, 
and  bring  him  to  Jesus.  Simon  was  received  with  a  saluta- 
tion which  proved  that  Jesus  already  knew  him,  and  with  a 
new  surname,  at  once  descriptive  of  his  character,  and  sym- 
bolical of  the  truth,  that  Christ  is  the  rock  on  which  his 
Church  is  founded.  This  name  was,  in  the  vernacular,  Ce- 
phas, answering  to  the  Greek  Peter,  and  signifying  a  stone 
or  rock.  That  the  other  of  the  two  first  disciples  of  our  Lord 
was  John,  can  scarcely  admit  of  question.  The  modest  re- 
serve, which  keeps  back  his  own  name,  is  consistent  with  his 
usual  manner  of  naming  himself  as  "  that  other  disciple,"  "  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  The  naming  of  the  other  earli- 
est disciples,  but  not  of  John,  combined  with  the  internal  qxx- 
dence  of  his  presence  at  the  scenes  related  in  the  first  few 
chapters  of  his  Gospel,  puts  the  matter  beyond  a  question. 
This  early  introduction  to  our  Saviour  places  him  at  once  in 
that  position  of  a  constant  and  close  companion,  which  gives 
so  remarkable  a  character  to  his  Gospel.  Nor  can  we  refrain 
from  imagining  how,  while  Andrew  had  no  sooner  heard 
enough  from  Jesus  to  work  conviction  in  his  mind,  he  hasten- 
ed to  seek  his  brother  with  the  news,  "  We  have  found  the 
Messiah !" — John  remained  sitting  at  the  Saviour's  feet,  and 
drinking  in  the  first  mysteries  of  his  kingdom.  Thus  was 
that  kingdom  inaugurated  upon  earth,  by  the  secret  converse 
of  Jesus  with  three  fishermen,  who  had  come  to  be  baptized 
by  John,  in  some  rude  hut  reared  on  the  banju  of  Jordan ; 
but  those  three  already  formed  the  Christian  otubch.** 

It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  gradual  course  of  Christ's 
revelation,  that  he  withdrew  on  the  next  day,  from  the  crowds 
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assembled  about  John,  to  Galilee.  But  first  he  called  another 
disciple,  Philip,  a  man  of  Bethsaida,  the  native  place  of  An- 
drew and  Peter.**  Philip,  like  Andrew,  sought  to  share  the 
blessing  with  a  friend.  This  was  Nathanael,  of  Cana  in 
Galilee,  the  same  who  is  afterward  called  Bartholomew,'* 
whose  zeal  for  the  purity  of  Judaism,  unlike  that  of  the  mere 
formalists,  was  adorned  by  deep  and  sincere  devotion.  His 
celebrated  objection — "  Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?" 
— ^betrayed  the  prejudice  even  of  a  Galilean  against  the  de- 
spised village  of  Christ ;  but  all  such  feelings  vanished  at 
once,  when  Jesus  not  only  accosted  him  as  "  an  Israelite  in- 
deed, in  whom  there  was  no  guile,"  but  assured  Nathanael  that 
ho  had  seen  him  in  his  wonted  place  of  secret  prayer,  under 
the  shade  of  a  fig-tree,  where  no  human  eye  could  see  him. 
This  proof  of  Christ's  omniscience  called  forth  a  confession 
which  forms  a  climax  to  those  made  by  the  other  disciples. 
Andrew  and  his  companion  had  acknowledged  him  as  their 
Master,  and  the  former  had  told  Peter  that  they  had  found 
the  Christ ;  Philip  had  recognized  in  tfesus  of  Nazareth  the 
8(m  of  Joseph,  him  who  had  been  foretold  by  Moses  and  the 
prophets  ;  and  now  Nathanael  gives  ]yn  the  full  titles  of  the 
Messiah :  "  Rabbi !  Thou  art  the  Son,  of  God  I  Thou  art  the 
King  of  Israel  P"*  Ilis  faith  was  rewarded  by  the  promise 
of  higher  exhibitions  of  Christ's  glory  in  the  ministry  of  the 
angels  from  heaven.'^ 

§  7.  The  next  day  but  one  after  the  calling  of  Nathanael,  a 
marriage-fcast  was  held  at  Cana."**  There  appears  to  have 
been  a  twofold  reason  for  our  Saviour's  presence.  His  moth- 
er was  one  of  the  guests ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  Mary 
had  gone  from  Nazareth,  while  Jesus  went  direct  to  Cana,  at 
the  invitation  of  Nathanael,  who  was  a  native  of  that  place, 

*  The  exact  position  of  Beth-snida  i  for  Cana.     1.  The  traditional  site  U 
(=««  house  of  fish  ")  is  uncertain.     It  |  at  Kefr  KennOy  a  small  village  about 

ii  miles  N.W.  of  Nazareth.  It  now 
contains  only  the  ruins  of  a  church 
said  to  stand  over  the  house  in  which 
the  miracle  was  performed,  and— 
doubtless  much  older — the  fountain 
from  which  the  water  for  the  mirnclo 
was  brought.  2.  Dr.  Robinson,  liow- 
cver,  places  Cana  at  a  village  stunted 
farther  north,  about  6  miles  norih  of 
Seffuneh  (Sepphoris)  and  9  of  Nnza- 
reth,  near  the  present  Jf/at^  the  Jo- 
tapata'of  the  Jewish  wars.  This 
village  still  bears  the  name  of  Kana* 


was  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  in 
the  near  neighborhood  of  Capernaum 
and  Chornzin.  (See  p.  214,  note  38). 
It  must  bo  distinguished  firom  a  sec- 
ond Bcthsaida  on  the  east  side  of  the 
lake,  where  the  5000  were  fed.  See 
Diet,  of  Bible,  art.  Bethsaida. 

»  Matt.  X.  18 ;  Mark  iii.  18  ;  Luke 
vi.  14;  Acts  i.  13.  Bap9oXo/iaioc  is 
A  patronymic,  the  son  of  lalmai  (2 
K.  xiii.  37).  St.  John  alone  uses 
his  proper  name  Nathanael. 
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and  who  would  naturally  invite  his  friend  Philip,  t  ):rether 
with  his  fellow-townsmen  Peter  and  Andrew,  and  their  friend, 
the  remaining  and  unnamed  disciple.  That  all  were  present 
is  clearly  implied  in  the  statement, "  Both  Jesus  was  called, 
and  his  disciples,  to  the  marriage ;"  and  this  is  most  impor- 
tant as  establishing  the  fact,  that  our  Saviour^s  first  miracle 
was  wrought  in  the  presence  of  these  "  witnesses  chosen  be- 
fore," and  especially  of  John,  who  alone  of  tjie  four  evangelists 
records  the  incident. 

This  unexpected  influx  of  guests,  though  welcomed  with 
the  hospitality  of  the  East,  entailed  serious  inconvenience  on 
the  bridegroom's  limited  resources ;  for  the  family  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  same  lowly  station  as  our  Lord's.  The  wine, 
which  it  had  doubtless  required  an  effort  to  provide,  ran  short. 
Mary,  who  now  appears  again,  for  the  first  time  since  those 
early  events,  all  of  which  she  had  "  kept  in  her  heart "  and 
"  pondered  hi  her  mind,"  thought  she  saw  the  opportunity  to 
call  forth  the  divine  power  of  her  Son.  That  this  was  in- 
volved in  her  words, "  They  have  no  wine"  (and  not,  as  some 
say,  a  hint  of  the  propriety  of  his  withdrawing,  with  his  dis- 
ciples, which,  by  the  ^pe,  would  have  been  an  insult  to  the 
host),  seems  clear  f  ronHiis  reply, "  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do 
with  thee  ?  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come !"  The  original  con- 
veys nothing  of  bluntness  by  the  first 'word,  the  same  by  which 
Jesus  addressed  his  mother  in  the  very  climax  of  his  tender- 
ness upon  the  cross;  but  yet  the  choice  of  it,  instead  of 
"  Mother,"  is  a  sign  of  that  new  relation  which  appears 
throughout  the  whole  scene.  It  is  hard  to  treat  the  subject 
with  plainness  and  yet  with  reverence ;  but  the  diflSiculty  is 
one  of  expression  rather  than  of  understanding.  The  man  Je- 
sus had,  m  childhood  and  youth,  been  subject  to  his  parents ; 
but  such  subjection  was  no  longer  becoming  to  Jesus  the 
Christ  of  God.  There  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  hint  of 
Mary,  something  of  that  error  which  is  carried  to  extremity 
by  the  Mariolaters,  when  they  pray  the  Virgin  to  command 
her  Son  to  give  them  their  wishes.  It  was  needful  that  our 
Saviour  should  correct  this  error,  which  affected  the  motive, 
the  object,  and  the  time  for  the  exercise  of  his  miraculous 
power.  "  What  is  it  to  me  and  thee  ?  "  Mine  hour  is  not 
yet  come  " — is,  in  effect,  a  declaration  that  he  must  not  use 
his  divine  powers  at  the  promptings  even  of  a  parent,  nor  for 
any  private  object,  nor  till  the  fit  season,  of  which  the  Spirit 
within  him  was  sole  judge.     But  what  is  the  "  hour"  that  ho 
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speaks  of  as  "  not  yet  come  ?"  The  special  use  of  this  phrase 
elsewhere,  for  the  great  crisis  of  his  work,  is  apt  to  make  us 
forget  that  its  primary  sense  is  more  general,  "  My  season  or 
opportunity  is  not  yet  come."  But  that  interpretation  is  too 
narrow,  which  makes  it  refer  to  the  wine  not  being  yet  ex- 
hausted. It  is  a  rebuke  of  the  impatience,  which  would  not 
wait  his  time,  though  followed  by  the  condescension  of  per- 
forming the  miracle  asked  for,  as  the  first  example  of  those 
which  should  follow  in  due  season.  Mary  received  the  rebuke 
without  discouragement ;  and,  as  the  friend  of  the  family,  she 
conmiands  the  servants  to  hold  themselves  at  his  disposal. 

The  details  of  the  miracle  are  too  familiar  to  need  relation ; 
but  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  points  in  which  it  forms 
a  type  of  all  Christ's  miracles : — "  This  did  Jesus,  qb  the  be- 
ginning of  his  mlradea  f*  not  only  the  first  in  time,  but  the 
inauguration  of  the  great  principle  of  all  his  miracles,  at 
once  to  "  make  manifest  his  glory  "  and  to  cause  "  his  disci- 
ples to  believe  on  him."  We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that 
these  words  dispose,  once  for  all,  of  the  many  childish  legends 
about  our  Lord  s  miracles  as  a  child. 

We  can  not  here  discuss  the  whole  doctrine  of  miracles. 
It  is  enough  to  observe  that  a  miracle  is  a  plain  and  manifest 
exercise  by  a  man,  or  by  God  at  the  call  of  a  man,  of  those 
powers  which  belong  only  to  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  nature ; 
and  this  for  the  declared  object  of  attesting  that  a  divine 
mission  is  given  to  that  man.  It  is  not  the  tcondery  the  ex- 
ception to  common  experience,  that  constitutes  the  miracle, 
as  is  assumed  both  in  the  popular  use  of  the  word,  and  by 
most  objectors  against  miracles.  No  phenomenon  in  nature, 
however  unusual,  no  event  in  the  course  of  God's  providence, 
however  imexpected,  is  a  miracle,  unless  it  can  be  traced  to 
the  agency  of  man  (including  prayer  under  the  term  agency), 
and  tmless  it  be  put  forth  as  proof  of  a  divine  mission.  Prod- 
igies and  special  providences  are  not  miracles.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  mcTepetUio  principii  to  argue  against  all  mira- 
cles, on  the  ground  that  if  w^  could  see  the  secret  manner  of 
God's  working,  we  might  find  them  to  be  consistent  with 
some  higher  law  unknown  to  our  experience.  For  it  is  not 
so  much  the  violation  of  law,  as  the  manifest  application  of  it 
to  a  special  occasion,  that  attests  the  immediate  power  of  God. 
As  has  been  beautifully  observed,  in  the  case  before  us,  there 
is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  mere  fact  that  Christ  could  turn 
water  into  wine,  for  he  does  the  same  every  autumn  by  the 
vital  chemistry  of  nature.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the 
means,  for  all  creation  was  effected  by  his  word :  "  He  spake, 
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and  it  was  done."  The  miracle  consists  in  the  circumstances 
which,  by  the  direct  utterance  of  that  word,  and  the  absence 
of  those  intermediate  agencies,  isolate  his  power  for  our  plain- 
er perception  and  conviction.  It  is  our  blindness  that  fails 
to  see  that  power  in  the  laws  of  nature :  it  is  his  mercy  that 
reveals  it  in  their  apparent  interruption. 

These  principles,  which  are  more  or  less  accepted  by  the 
common  sense  of  all  mankind,  as  we  see  in  the  alleged  heathen 
miracles,  and  the  pretensions  of  magic,  were  familiar  to  the 
Jews  through  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  formed 
the  ground  of  their  faith  in  Moses,  and  therefore  the  basis  of 
their  religion.  Their  Rabbis  distinguished  true  miracles 
from  false  by  six  chief  tests : — (1)  The  olject  must  be  worthy 
of  the  Divine  Author ;  (2)  The  performance  must  be  public^ 
and  (3)  submitted  to  the  senses,  so  that  men  might  judge  of 
their  reaUty ;  (4)  The  mode  of  working  must  be  independent 
of  second  causes  ;  (6)  They  must  be  attested  by  contempora- 
neous evidence,  (6)  recorded  by  a  monumeyvt,  or  in  some  form 
equally  permanent.  It  may  be  added,  as  a  condition  highly 
satisfactory,  though  not  perhaps  essential,  that  the  occasion 
should  be  natural,  unsought,  and  purely  incidental : — a  condi- 
tion strikingly  fulfilled  in  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  as  strik- 
ingly violated  by  the  elaborate  preparations  and  cunning  ex- 
cuses of  pretenders  to  miraculous  power.  These  tests,  laid 
down  by  the  Jews  themselves,  bound  them  to  believe  Christ 
if  he  fulfilled  them ;  and  their  manifest  fairness  makes  them 
equally  binding  on  all  men.  How  perfectly  they  were  satis- 
fied in  the  miracle  before  us;  as  the  type  of  all  the  rest,  we  need 
only  indicate  very  briefly.  (1)  Besides  the  benevoletU  pur- 
pose manifest,  with  scarcely  an  exception,'"  in  the  miracles  of 
Him  who  "  went  about  doing  good,"  we  can  trace  in  ni08t 
cases  a  deeper  meaning,  often  symbolical  of  the  highest 
truths.  In  the  present  instance,  he  not  only  pro\ided  a  quan- 
tity of  wine  much  beyond  the  present  necessity,  and  sanctified 
its  moderate  enjoyment,  but  he  gave  a  lesson  of  his  own  cre- 
ative power.  (2)  The  miracle  was  performed  with  exactly 
that  kmd  and  degree  of  publicily  which  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory ;  not  on  a  public  stage,  before  an  audience  excited  by 
vague  curiosity,  prepared  to  keep  each  other  and  the  perform- 
er in  countenance,  and  already  for  tho  most  part  indicating 
their  sympathy  by  their  presence,  while  close  criticism  is  im- 


"The  one  exception,  that  of  the 
barren  fig-tree,  where  judgment  seems 
to  take  the  place  of  mercy,  gave  a 


lesson  to  the  by-standers  well  worthy 
of  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Mira- 
cle. 
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possible ;  but  in  the  midst  of  a  moderate  number  of  persons, 
sitting  familiarly  together,  most  of  them  strangers,  but  a  few 
already  chosen  to  be  fit  witnesses  of  all  his  works.  (3)  The 
subjection  of  the  result  of  the  miracle  to  the  senses  of  those 
present,  first  in  the  pouring  out  of  the  water,  and  then  in  the 
form  of  the  excellent  wine,  which  they  continued  to  enjoy 
during  the  seven  days  of  the  feast,  is  rendered  the  more  strik- 
ing by  what  science  has  taught  us  of  the  arts  of  conjurors  in 
like  cases."  Here  is  no  possible  room  for  the  chemistry  of 
colored  fluids  or  the  preparation  of  glasses  to  impose  upon 
the  taste.  The  truth  of  the  scene  is  the  more  vivid  from  the 
tinge  of  humor  with  which  the  friend  chosen  to  preside  over 
the  feast  (the  thaliarchtis)  rallies  the  unconscious  bridegroom. 
(4)  The  independence  of  all  second  causes  was  secured  by  the 
nature  of  the  vessels  used,  those  set  apart  for  purification,  and 
therefore  never  even  tinged  with  any  thing  but  the  purest 
water.  (5)  The  contemporary  evidence  was  abundantly  fur- 
nished by  the  guests,  and  especially  the  disciples ;  and  (6)  its 
permanent  record-  is  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Gospel  oi  St. 
John. 

But  for  that  law  of  our  weak  nature,  which  makes  repeti- 
tion needful  for  permanent  impression,  this  miracle  alone 
would  have  been  enough  to  establish  our  Saviour's  claims.  It 
produced  that  effect  upon  his  disciples.  They  had  come  to 
him  before,  with  a  sort  of  general  trust  that  they  had  found 
the  Christ ;  but  that  feeling  was  now  formed  into  complete 
conviction.  It  had  still  to  be  ripened  into  a  living  principle, 
strong  enough  to  conquer  all  doubts,  for  this  is  not  the  last 
lime  we  are  told  that  "  his  disciples  believed  in  him."  Thus 
does  their  experience  teach  the  progressive  character  of  true 
faith. 

Nor  must  we  fail  to  notice  that  our  Saviour  made  this  first 
public  "  manifestation  of  his  glory  "  while  he  was  satisfying 
the  claims  of  social  duty,  and  in  this  respect  also  "  made  like 
unto  his  brethren."  We  have  seen  him  in  the  bosom  of  the 
family,  now  we  behold  him  in  the  circle  of  society,  blessing 
both,  and  fulfilling  the  laws  of  both,  even  the  law  of  innocent 
pleasure ;  and  interposing,  by  his  divine  power  at  a  moment 
of  pressure,  to  supply  a  want  that  was  not  one  of  the  mere 


"  It  is  bardly  possible  to  overrate 
the  services  to  the  cause  of  truth 
which  havo  been  rendered  in  this 
way,  not  only  by  men  of  science,  but 
by  professors  of  the  arts  of  mock- 
magic  ;   for  example,  by  Sir  David 


Brewster's  Natural  Magic  and  Rob- 
ert Hondin's  Memoirs. — On  the  meas' 
we  employed,  see  the  Old  Testa- 
ment History^  Appendix  on  Weights 
AKD  Measores. 
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necessaries  of  life.  *^  The  Son  of  Man  came  eating  and  drink- 
ing." 

In  the  fact  that  his  first  feast  was  a  marriage  feast,  we  see 
him  sanctifying  the  divine  ordinance  of  marriage,  nay,  even  the 
festivities  connected  with  it.  This  marked  sanction,  thus 
early  in  his  course,  may  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  his 
own  literal  conformity  to  his  brethren  in  the  marriage  state. 
It  exhibited  his  perfect  sympathy  with  a  condition  of  life 
which  his  peculiar  lot  forbade  his  accepting :  his  only  bride  is 
the  whole  Church,  which  shares  his  love  and  life  in  glory ;  but 
no  mortal  bosom  might  divide  the  burden  of  his  humiliation 
upon  earth : 

"Living,  Heown'd  no  nuptial  tow, 

No  bower  to  Fancy  dear : 
Love's  very  self— for  Him  no  need 
To  nurse,  on  earth,  the  heavenly  seed : 
Yet  comfort  in  His  eye  we  read 

For  bridal  joy  and  fear."  '* 

Xor  ought  we  to  pass  unnoticed  the  views  which  some  ex- 
])Ositors  have  put  forth  concerning  the  mystic  meaning  of  the 
miracle.  The  first  miracle  of  Moses,  the  minister  of  condem- 
nation, was  to  turn  water — the  all-pervading  medium  of  the 
wants  of  life — into  blood;  but  Christ's  first  miracle  was  to 
turn  the  same  medium  into  wine^  the  quickener  and  gladdener 
of  life. 

§  8.  The  marriage  at  Cana  concludes  what  may  be  called 
the  more  private  opening  of  our  Saviour's  ministry.  "  He 
came  unto  his  own," — ^tirst  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  few 
friends  connected  with  his  family ;  and  all  that  follows  justi- 
fies our  applying  to  this  narrow  circle  the  statement,  that 
"  his  own  received  him  not ;"  and  St  John  expressly  states 
that  "neither  did  his  brethren  believe  on  him,"  when  they 
taunted  him  with  the  comparative  privacy  of  his  miracles." 
Even  his  mother's  faith  seems  thus  lar  to  have  had  in  it  more 
of  nature  than  of  grace ;  and,  for  the  rest,  his  five  disciples 
were  his  only  converts.  With  them,  and  his  mother,  and  his 
brethren,  he  retired  to  Capernaum,  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  a  city  which  he  more  than  once  selected  for 
his  residence  in  preference  to  Nazareth.**  This  abode  of  the 
first  disciples  with  Jesus  at  Capernaum  marks  the  intimate 


'*Keble:    Christian  Year:   Matri- 
mony, *•  John  vii.  3-6. 
"  The  site  of  Capernaum  is  uncer- 


nesarcth  has  been  remarkably  fulfill- 
ed.  The  spots  which  lay  claim  to  its 
site  are :  1 .  Khan  Minyeh,  a  mound  of 


tain  ;  and  the  doom  which  our  Lord  ruins  which  takes  its  name  from  an 
pronounced  against  it  and  the  other  I  old  khan  hard  by.  This  mound  is 
unbelieving;  citiesof  the  plain  of  Gen-  situated  close  upon  the  sea-shore  al 
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perBonal  nature  of  their  connection  with  him,  and  implies  the 
incessant  opportunities  which  that  intercourse  afforded  for 
their  learning  of  him  the  truths  of  which  they  were  to  be  wit- 
nesses. It  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  first  public  ap- 
pearance at  Capernaum  which  succeeds  his  baptism  in  the  or- 
der of  the  first  three  Evangelists.'*  **  They  continued  there 
not  many  days ;"  for  a  reason  which  presently  appears ;  "  the 
Jews'  passover  was  at  hand.""  This  notice  fixes  the  mar- 
riage at  Cana  to  a  time  not  long  before  the  Passover;  an 
epoch  from  which  we  can  reckon  back,  within  pretty  narrow 
limits  of  error,  to  our  Saviour's  temptation  and  his  baptism, 
making  in  all  about  three  months  from  the  time  when  "he  be- 
gan to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age." 


tlie  north-western  extremity  of  the  j 
plain  (now  El  Ghmceir),     2.  Three  ' 
miles  north  of  Khan  Minyeh  is  the ' 
other  clnimanf,  Tell  Ilum, — ruins  of 
walls    and    foundations  covenng   n 
space  of  half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter 
wide,  on  a  point  of  the  shore  project- 1 
ing  into  the  lake  and  backed  by  a' 


very  gently  rising  ground.  Khan- 
Minyeh,  Et'Tahujhah,  and  Tell  Hum, 
are  all,  without  doubt,  ancient  sites, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of 
them  represents  Cnpernaum,  wliich 
Chorazin,  or  which  Bothsaida. 

"See  Chapter  VIII.,  §§9,  11. 

»Jolm  ii.  12,  13. 
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(A.)    THE  PUBLICANS. 

The  Greek  word  (riK&vaC)  trans- 
lated "  Publicans,'*  describes  the;/o; - 
titores,  or  inferior  officers  employed 
as  collectors  of  the  Roman  revenue. 
But  the  Latin  word  Publicani,  from 
which  the  English  of  the  A.V.  has 
been  taken,  was  applied  to  a  higher 
order  of  men.  The  Roman  senate 
farmed  the  vectigalia  (direct  taxes) 
and  the  portoria  (customs,  including 
the  octroi  on  goods  carried  into  or 
out  of  cities)  to  capitalists  who  un- 
dertook to  pay  a  giren  sum  into  the 
treasury  (jmblicum),  and  hence  re- 
ceived the  name  of  pnblicanL  Con- 
tracts of  this  kind  fell  naturally  into 
the  hands  of  the  equites,  as  the  richest 


class  of  Romans.  In  the  provinces 
were  managing  directors ;  and  under 
them  were  the  jtortitores,  the  ac|ual 
custom-house  officers.  The  latter 
were  commonly  natives  of  the  prov- 
ince in  which  they  were  stationed. 
The  word  riKSivai,  which  etymolog- 
ically  might  have  been  used  of  the 
publicani  properly  so  called,  was  used 
popularly,  and  in  the  N.  T.  exclu- 
sively, of  the  porlttores. 

The  system  was  essentially  a  vi- 
cious one.  The  publicani  encouraged 
their  agents,  the  porlttores,  in  the 
most  vexatious  or  fraudulent  exac- 
tions. Tlicy  overcharged  whenever 
they  had  an  opportunity  (Luke  iii. 
13).  They  brought  false  charges  of 
smuggling  in  the  hope  of  cxtoriin 
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hash-money  (Luke  xix.  8).  The 
employment  brought  out  all  the  be- 
setting vices  of  the  Jewish  character. 
The  strong  feeling  of  many  Jews 
as  to  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of 
paying  tribute  at  all  made  matters 
worse.  The  Scribes  who  discussed 
the  question  (Matt.  xxii.  15}  for  the 
most  part  answered  it  in  the  negative. 
In  addition  to  their  other  faults, 
accordingly,  the  Publicans  of  the  N. 
T.  were  regarded  as  traitors  and 
apostates,  defiled  by  their  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  heathen,  willing 
tools  of  the  oppressor.  They  were 
classed  with  sinners  (Matt.  ix.  11,  xi. 
19),  with  harlots  (Matt.  xxi.  31,  32), 
with  the  heathen  (Matt,  xviii.  17). 
To  eat  and  drink  **  with  Publicans," 
seems  to  the  Pharisaic  mind  incom- 
patible with  the  character  of  a  recog- 
nized Rabbi  (Matt.  ix.  11).  They 
spoke  in  their  scorn  of  our  Lord  ns 
the  fncnd  of  Publicans  (Matt.  xi. 
19). 

(B.)— PLACE  OF  OUE  LORD'S 
BAPTISM. 

The  place  of  our  Lord's  baptism 
is  not  stated  expressly.  What  is 
stated  is,  (1)  that  as  St.  John  was 
a  native  of  some  **  city  in  the  hill- 
country  of  Judoia  "  (Luke  i.  39),  so 
his*p reaching,  commencing  "in  the 
wilderness  of  Judoia  "  (Matt.  iii.  1), 
embraced  "all  the  country  about 
Jordan  "  (Luke  iii.  3),  and  drew  per- 
sons from  Galilee,  as  far  off  as  Naz- 
areth (Mark  i.  9)  and  Bcthsaida 
(John  i.  35,  40,  44),  as  well  as  from 
Jerusalem ;  (2)  that  the  baptism  of 
the  multitude  from  Jerusalem  and 
Judaea  preceded  that  of  our  Lord 
(Matt.  iii.  6,  13 ;  Mark  i.  5,  9);  (3) 
that  our  Lord's  baptism  was  also 
distinct  from  that  of  the  said  multi- 
tude (Luke  iii.  21) ;  and  (4)  that 
he  came  from  Nazareth  in  Galilee, 
and  not  from  Jerusalem  or  Judaea, 
to  be  baptized.     The  inference  from 


all  which  would  seem  to  be,  (1)  that 
the  first  (jQ  irputrov)  baptisms  of  St. 
John  took  place  at  the  lower  ford 
near  Jericho,  to  which  not  only  he 
himself,  a  native  of  Judsa,  but  all  Je- 
rusalem and  Judaea  likewise,  would 
naturally  resort  as  being  the  nearest. 
(2)  That  his  second  baptisms  were 
at  the  upper  ford,  or  Bethabara  (John 
i.  28),  whither  he  had  arrived  in  the 
course  of  .his  preachings,  and  were 
designed  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
more  northern  parts  of  the  Holy 
Land,  among  whom  was  Jesus,  fwm 
Galilee.  (3)  That  his  third  and 
last  baptisms  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  JSnon  and  Salim  (John  iii. 
23),  still  further  to  the  north.  Thus 
St.  John  would  seem  to  have  moved 
upward  gradually  toward  Galilee,  ♦ 
the  scat  of  Herod's  jurisdiction,  by 
whom  he  was  destined  to  be  appre- 
hended and  executed;  while  our 
Lord,  coming  from  Galilee,  probably 
bv  wav  of  Samaria,  as  in  the  converse 
case,  would  seem  to  have  met  him 
half  way,  and  to  have  been  baptized 
at  Bethabara,  in  the  ford  nearest  to 
that  locality — a  ford  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  the  first  recorded  cross- 
ing. The  tradition  which  asserts 
Christ  to  have  been  baptized  in  the 
ford  near  Jericho,  has  been  obliged 
to  invent  a  Bethabara  near  that  spot, 
of  which  no  trace  exists  in  history, 
to  appear  consistent  with  Scripture. 

Bethabara,  that  is,  the  house  of 
ford  or  passage^  described  as  "be- 
yond," that  is,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Jordan  (John  i.  28),  was  prob- 
ably the  upper  fords,  higher  up  than 
Jericho,  where  the  little  river  Jabbok 
(Zw-^)  enters  the  Jordan.  But  the 
name  of  Bethabara  in  John  i.  28,  is 
doubtful.  All  the  oldest  MSS.  have 
not  Bethabara,  but  Bethany,  a  read- 
ing which  Origen  states  to  have  ob- 
tained in  almost  all  the  copies  of  his 
time,  thou;:;h  altered  by  him  in  his 
edition  of  the  Gospel  on  topographic- 
al grounds.      In  favor  of  Bethabara 
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are,  (a)  the  extreme  improbability  of 
8o  familiar  a  name  as  Bethany  being 
changed  by  copyists  into  one  so  unfa- 
miliar as  Bethabara,  while  the  rcTerso 
— the  change  from  an  unfamiliar  to 
a  familiar  name — is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. (Jb)  The  fact  that  Origen, 
.while  admitting  that  the  majority 
of  MSS.  were  in  favor  of  Bethany, 
decided  notwithstanding  for  Beth- 
abara. (c)  That  Bethabara  was  still 
known  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  and 
greatly  resorted  to  by  persons  desir- 
ous of  baptism.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  overlooked  that  if  Bethany 
be  accepted,  the  definition  "  beyond 
Jordan  *'  still  remains,  and  therefore 
another  place  mast  be  intended  than 
the  well-known  residence  of  Lazarus. 
^NON  is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Chaldee  ^navan,  **  fountains ;  ** 
honce  we  read  in  the  evangelist,  that 
**  John  was  baptizing  in  JEnon  near 
to  Salim,  because  there  was  much 
water  there."     It  was  evidently  west 


of  the  Jordan  (comp.  John  iii.  22  with 
26,  and  with  i.  28) ;  but  beyond  this 
there  is  no  statement  in  the  narrative 
itself  fixing  the  situation.  The  only 
direct  testimony  we  possess  is  that  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  both  affirm 
unhesitatingly  (Onom,  **^non") 
that  it  existed  in  their  day  near  the 
Jordan,  eight  Roman  miles  south  of 
Scythopolb.  The  name  of  Salim 
has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Van  de 
Velde  (Si/r,  ^  Pal,  ii.  345,  6)  in  a 
position  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  notice  of  Eusebius,  viz.,  six  En- 
glish miles  south  ofBeisdn  (Scythopo- 
lis),  and  two  miles  west  of  the  Jordan. 
It  falfills  also  the  statement  of  the 
text,  that  the  place  contained  abun- 
dance of  water.  **The  brook  of 
Waaif  Chusneh  runs  close  to  it,  a 
splendid  fountain  gushes  out  beside 
the  Weltf,  and  rivulets  wind  about  in 
all  directions.  ...  Of  few  places 
in  Palestine  could  it  so  truly  be  said, 
*  Here  is  much  water.'  '* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FIBST  YEAB  OF  CBRIST's  MINISTRY.      FROM 
TO  1113  SECOND  VISIT  TO  JERUSALEM, 
OVER.      A.D.  2J-28. 

(  I.  Beginning  ofClirJat's  rainialry  ac  Jcnisnlcm  at  the  PnssoTGr.  §  2.  Tlic 
J-^rtl  I'aimi-ei-.  Clirist  purilics  tho  Temple.  Conlrnit  with  his  lust 
appearance  llicre.  The  Jews  demnnd  a  sign.  His  prediction  concern- 
ing the  Temple  of  His  Body.  Hii  conrerti  at  this  rouoTer;  and  Kk 
rcnerrc  in  trusting  them.  §  3.  Christ  and  Nicodcma'i.  §  4.  Jeiiu 
leaves  Jerusalem  for  tho  countiT  of  Judsa,  and  gaiDs  converts,  oho  ore 
biLpliiod  by  his  disciples.  Jolm's  final  tcatimony  to  Christ.  §  6.  John 
rebukes  Herod  AnCipasfarHerodiaH'ssalie,  and  Ucast  into  prison.  $.  C. 
Cbriat  retires  to  Galilee.  Tlie  Samaritan  iroman  and  her  fellow-towns- 
men of  Sjchar.  §  7.  Jesas  in  Galileo.  Tlie  prophet  withool  honor  in 
his  oiTD  country.  Difflcnlly  as  to  the  Gospel  Harmony  M  this  point. 
§  8.  Second  visit  of  Jesus  to  Cana.  His  second  Galilean  miracle:  heal- 
ing of  the  courtier's  son.  §  S.  Bfgimiig  of  the  Gotpelfnm  GaUUt:  iw 
fignilicance.  Narralii-e  of  the  first  tlirec  Evanjjelisls  derived  from  Gal- 
ilean sources.  Their  external  means  of  informnliDn  and  their  iuspira- 
lion.  §  10.  Christ  began  by  proclaiming  the  liingdom  of  heaven  a)  ol 
hmil.  Distinction  briwocn  this  and  John  the  BnpiisL'"  preaching.  He 
teacbvs  in    the  Sjnagogiics.       Proclaims  himself  at  Nazareth  as  the 
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Messiah,  and  is  rejected  bj  his  fellow-townsmen.  §  11.  Jesus  at  Ca- 
pernanm.  His  ministry  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  Final  call  of  Peter 
and  Andrew,  James  and  John.  Its  relation  to  their  first  call.  §  12.  A 
Sabbath  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum.  .  The  demoniac  healed.  Thu 
question  of  demoniacal  possession.  The  devil  confesses  Christ,  but  id 
silenced  by  him.  Fame  of  the  miracle.  Healing  of  Peter's  wife's 
mother.  Miracleis  in  the  erening.  §  13.  Christ  leaves  Capernaum 
next  morning.  His  First  GaUlean  Circuit.  Healing  of  the  leper.  §  14. 
Jesus  returns  to  Capernaum.  Healing  of  the  paralytic  in  presence  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Doctors.  Christ  claims  the  divine  prerogative  of 
forgiving  sin.  §  15.  The  call  of  Matthew.  Various  examples  of  Christen 
miracles.  §  16.  The  "Feast  of  the  Jews"  of  John  v.,  probably  the 
Second  Passover  of  Christ's  ministry.  He  goes  up  to  Jerusalem.  Heal- 
ing of  the  cripple  at  Bethosda.  The  Jews  charge  Christ  with  Sabbath- 
breaking.  His  first  great  discourse  in  vindication  of  his  divine  au« 
thority. 


§  1.  That  Christ  should  begin  his  public  ministry  at  Jeru- 
salem was  equally  in  accordance  mth  the  fitness  of  the  case, 
and  with  the  expectations  raised  by  prophecy: — ^''Jehovah, 
whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,^'*  Nof  was 
there  any  reason  so  suitable  for  his  appearance  there,  as  the 
Feast  of  Passover,  which  presented  the  most  striking  type  of 
him,  and  at  which  the  Jews  were  gathered,  not  only  from  aU 
the  land,  but  from  the  countries  of  the  Dispersion.  Hence  the 
Passovers  during  our  Saviour's  ministry  are  most  important 
epochs,  and,  indeed,  they  furnish  the  only  general  chronologic- 
al data  for  its  course.  But  we  are  met,  in  the  outset,  by  the 
strange  fact  that,  with  one  exception,  these  Passovers  are  men- 
tioned only  by  St,  John.  All  the  Evangelists  relate  the  events 
of  that  last  great  Passover,  to  which  Jesus  went  up  to  suffer 
as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb.  But,  with  this  exception,  the  first 
three  Evangelists  confine  their  narrative  to  our  Lord's  minis- 
try in  Galilee,  though  not  without  incidental  allusions  to  his 
visits  to  Judaea.  Immediately  after  his  baptism,  they  record 
the  beginning  of  his  ministry  in  Galilee ;  and  the  word  "  re- 
turned," in  Matthew  and  Luke,  might  be  taken  for  his  first  re- 
turn from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  but  for  the  note  of  time, 
and  the  motive  of  the  journey,  supplied  by  Matthew  and  Mark, 
"  when  Jesus  had  heard  that  John  was  cast  into  prison."  This 
agrees  with  the  beginning  of  St.  John's  4th  chapter,  and  inter- 
poses all  the  events  recorded  in  his  first  three  chapters.  In 
the  same  way,  the  visits  to  Judroa  mentioned  in  John  v.  and 
vii.  are  passed  over  by  the  other  Evangelists,*  who  however 
imply,  on  various  occasions,  the  not  unfrequent  exercise  of 

'  Unless  the  allusion  in  Luko  i:^  51  refers  to  the  latter  journej. 
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Christ's  ministry  in  Jerusalem*  and  Jadaaa.  And  this  is  ac- 
counted for  by  two  facts,  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in 
studjring  the  Gospels,  that  the  first  three  EvangdUts  torote 
from  Galilean  sources  of  information,  and  that  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  was  supplemental  to  theirs. 

In  these  two  facts  we  have  the  key  to  the  diversities  be- 
tween the  first  three  Evangelists  and  the  fourth,  respecting 
both  the  scene  and  the  duration  of  the  public  ministry  of 
Christ.'  . 

§  2.  Returning  to  this  first  Passover  of  a.d.  27,  the  first, 
that  is,  in  our  Saviour's  ministry,  for  he  had  doubtless  gone 
up  regularly  to  Jerusalem  since  the  recorded  visit  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  we  see  him  at  once  exercising  the  highest  authority 
of  a  prophet  and  a  reformer,  by  cleansing  the  temple.  The 
selfish  spirit  which  had  prevailed  since  the  Captivity,  in  place 
of  the  open  idolatries  of  earlier  times,  had  made  the  very  serv- 
ices of  the  sanctuary  the  occasion  for  profaning  it.  Sheep 
and  oxen  and  doves  were  sold  within  the  sacred  precincts  for 
the  sacrifices,  and  money-changers  traded  there  upon  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  came  to  pay  the  half-shekel  tax  for  di- 
vine worship.  Jesus  drove  them  from  the  temple  with  an  au- 
thority of  which  his  "  scourge  of  small  cords "  was  but  the 
sign.  The  indignation  with  which  he  overthrew  the  tables  of 
the  money-changers  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  his  gentler 
command  to  the  sellers  of  doves  to  ^^  take  these  things  hence." 
Still  more  striking  is  the  contrast  between  his  admonition, 
"Make  not  my  Father's  house  an  house  of  merchandise,"  and 
his  denunciation  of  the  same  conduct  on  his  last  visit  to  the 
temple : — ^^  It  is  written,  my  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of 
prayer  for  all  nations ;  Imt  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.'*^ 
Those  critics,  who  suppose  the  two  narratives  to  be  a  con- 
fused account  of  one  event,  are  insensible  to  the  transition, 
which  the  renewed  and  confirmed  selfishness  of  the  offenders 
forced  upon  our  Saviour,  from  the  reformer  urging  amend- 
ment, to  the  judge  passing  a  final  condemnation.* 

His  proceedings  were  watched  by  his  disciples  and  the 
Jews  with  equal  astonishment.  The  former,  reminded  of  the 
words  of  one  of  those  Psalms  which  most  clearly  referred  to 
the  Messiah,  beheld  a  new  proof  of  his  divine  autiiority.'   The 


«  See  Matt.  iv.  26,  xy.  1,  xxiii.  37; 
Lake  x.  38. 

'  See  Note8  and  Illustrations  (A), 
The  Scene  of  oitk  Lord's  Minis- 
try ;  (B),  Ddra-tion  op  our  Lord's 
Ministry. 


*  John  ii.  13-17. 

*  Ps.  Ixix.  9.  Sec  the  whole  psalm, 
for  its  pre-eminently  Messianic  char- 
acter. 
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Jews  were  sensible  of  the  saxne  inference,  but  they  resisted  its 
admission.  Their  very  demand  for  a  sign  of  his  authority 
proved  that  they  understood  the  claim.  His  answer  looked 
forward,  at  this  very  commencement  of  his  course,  to  its  high- 
est consummation,  while  it  rebuked  them  more  keenly  than 
ever  by  predicting  their  share  in  the  end.*  This  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  Jews  made  the  demand,  which  they  so 
often  repeated,  not  of  emdence  to  justify  belief — this  was 
abundantly  supplied  by  the  very  spirit  of  his  proceedings,  as 
well  as  by  the  miracles  which  we  are  presently  told  that  ho 
performed — but  of  a  $t^i>€matitral  sign  to  compel  belief ;  that 
loolish  demand  which  is  made  in  every  age  by  hearts  hardened 
against  moral  evidence,  and  which  equally  fails  to  convince 
them.  Jesus  replied,  as  on  other  occasions,  by  refusing  the 
demand  made  in  a  spirit  of  defiance,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
timating that  the  sign  would  one  day  be  given,  and  that  to 
their  confusion.  For  this  end  their  evil  spirit  toward  him 
was  already  pr^>aring.  They  who  demanded  to  know  his  au- 
thority for  rebuking  their  profanation  of  God's  house  would 
be  carried  on  by  that  evil  spirit,  not  only  to  courses  involving 
the  destruction  of  that  house,  but  to  the  destruction  of  the 
true  temple  of  which  liiat  was  but  the  shrine,  the  ^^  house  not 
made  with  hands,''  which  formed  in  his  person  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Grod.  And  when  their  rage  had  achieved  that  tri- 
umph,, he  would  ^ve  them  the  clearest  sign  of  his  authoiity, 
by  raising  up  again  in  three  days  that  edifice,  whose  glory  in- 
finitely surpassed  the  forty  years'  work  of  Herod  on  Mount 
Zion.  "  He  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body."  His  words  had 
an  apparerU  sense,  which  was  ail  that  their  carnal  minds  could 
see  at  present ;  and  even  this  they  willfully  perverted  by  the 
alteration  of  one  word,  in  order  to  make  out  a  charge  of  blas- 
phemy against  him.  He  said, "  Destroy  this  temple  " — in  the 
tone  of  indignant  remonstrance,  like,  ^'  Fill  ye  up  the  measure 
of  your  fathers."  And  the  very  means  they  used  to  fulfill  his 
words  was  by  suborning  false  witnesses  to  make  him  say,  "/ 
will  destroy  it."  Hidden  beneath  this  apparent  sense,  was 
not  only  the  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  the 
liomans,  9s  the  only  cure  for  the  pollutions  they  had  brought 
upon  it ;  but  the  deeper  spiritual  prophecy  of  his  own  death 
and  resurrection,  the  end  of  which  would  be  the  establishment 
of  the  true  temple  in  heaven ;  where  the  seer  of  Patmos  beheld 
no  visible  temple,  "  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb 
are  the  temple  of  it.'"    Even  his  disciples  did  not  perceive 

•  John  iL  18-22.  '  Rev.  xxi.  23. 
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this  meaning  till  after  his  resurrection.  "  They  remembered,'* 
as  soon  as  they  saw  his  zeal  for  his  Father's  house,  the  Script- 
ure which  marked  thb  as  a  character  of  the  Christ;  but  it 
needed  reflection  after  the  event,  to  call  to  their  remembrance 
the  true  import  of  his  life  and  sayings ;  and  it  is  t?uU  remem- 
brance, recalled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  St.  John  has  recorded 
for  our  learning.  It  is  another  indication  of  the  progressive 
character  of  their  faith,  that  only  then  **  did  they  believe  the 
Scripture,  and  the  word  which  Jesus  had  said." 

These  deeds  of  authority,  and  the  miracles  which  Jesus 
performed  at  the  Passover,  gained  him  for  the  first  time  many 
converts— converts  at  least  in  outward  profession.  But  here 
we  meet  with  one  of  the  most  striking  and  affecting  records 
in  his  whole  history.  "Many  believed  (or  trtuAed)  in  his 
name ;  but  Jesus  did  not  trust  himself  to  them."  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  express  the  antithesis  involved  in  the  repetition  of  the 
word,  which  our  version  wholly  loses.  But  it  is  not  difficult 
to  read  the  lesson  of  the  reserve  with  which  Christ  treated 
these  first  converts  of  his  public  ministry.  A  reason  is  given, 
which  both  explains  his  conduct  and  testifies  to  bis  omniscient 
power  of  discerning  the  hearts  of  men.  He  saw  the  elements 
of  instability  in  some,  and  of  hypocrisy  and  perhaps  even 
treachery  in  others,  which  would  surely  bring  disgrace  on  his 
cause ;  and  he  would  not  own  them,  or  attach  himself  to  them, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  imperil  that  cause  through  them. 
Probably  these  converts,  in  their  carnal  and  selfish  zeal,  be- 
gan with  the  mistake  which  was  afterward  repeated  by  so 
many  of  his  followers,  by  looking  for  an  independent  king- 
dom ;  and  he  would  not  commit  himself  to  them  as  king  of 
the  Jews.* 

§  3.  But  there  were  a  few  in  whom  he  did  place  confidence. 
The  type  of  these  is  the  ruler  Nicodemus,  a  man  by  no  means 
free  from  the  prejudices  of  his  nation  and  his  order,  but  show- 
ing the  first  elements  of  true  faith  in  his  hearty  recognition  of 
the  divine  authority  attested  by  the  miracles  of  Christ.'  This 
conviction,  which  many  of  his  fellow-rulers  shared,  ho  had  the 
honesty  to  avow : — ^'  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher 
sent  from  Crod ;"  and,  though  there  was  something  of  proud 
reserve,  as  well  as  of  moral  cowardice,  in  the  manner  of  his 
coming  to  Christ,  his  sincerity  contrasted  very  favorably  with 
the  hollow  demonstrations  which  Jesus  had  rejected.  To  him 
the  Lord  unfolded  for  the  first  time  the  deepest  mjrsteries  of 
his  kingdom :  the  need  of  regeneration  to  enter  it ;  the  death 

•  John  ii.  23-26.  •  John  iii.  1, 2. 
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of  the  Son  of  Man  and  only-begotten  Son  of  God  for  the  sal- 
vation of  all  who  should  believe  in  him ;  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  world  for  its  willful  unbelief.  In  this  discourse  the 
Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  all  revealed  in  their  working 
for  man's  redemption :  the  Father  loving  the  world  so  as  even 
to  give  his  Son  to  die  for  man ;  the  Son  coming  down  from 
heaven  to  be  lifted  up  on  the  cross,  and  ascending  to  heaven 
again ;  and  the  Spirit  renewing  the  hearts  of  those  who  should 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  detailed  exposition  of  our 
Lord's  discourses,  however,  does  not  fall  within  the  plan  of 
this  work." 

§  4.  Our  Lord's  discernment  of  the  premature  and  unstable 
professions  of  the  many  who  believed  on  him  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  his  retirement  from  Jerusalem  to  the  coun- 
try districts  of  Judnsa,  where  he  gradually,  but  surely,  gathered 
converts,  who  were  baptized,  not  by  himself,  but  by  his  disci- 
ples." His  converts  soon  exceeded  those  of  John,  who  still 
continued  to  baptize,  and  who  was  now  at  ^non,  near  Salim, 
a  spot  which  numerous  streamlets  make  very  convenient  for 
an  encampment.**  The  people  were  now  perplexed  by  some- 
thing like  an  appearance  of  rivalry  between  the  two  new 
teachers ;  and  one  of  the  Jews,"  who  had  engaged  in  a  con- 
troversy upon  purifying  with  John's  disciples,  came  to  him  to 
ask,  seemingly  in  a  somewhat  taunting  spirit,  how  it  was  that 
he,  to  whom  he  had  borne  witness  near  the  Jordan,  was  ap- 
parently superseding  him  in  his  ministry.  John  took  the  oc- 
casion to  bear  to  Christ  a  final  testimony,  no  less  remarkable 
for  its  explicit  statements  of  Grospel  truth  than  for  its  pro- 
found humility  and  self-renunciation.  Reminding  both  parties 
to  the  controversy  that  he  had  always  insisted  on  the  superior- 
ity of  Christ  to  himself,  as  being  the  very  purpose  of  his  mis- 
sion, he  marks  this  as  the  divinely  appointed  order : — ^^  He 
must  increase,  I  must  decrease."  "  And  to  this  law  he  not 
merely  submits,  but  derives  from  it  unbounded  satisfaction. 
Likening  himself  to  the  bridegroom's  friend  (or  paranymph) 
Bt  a  wedding,  rejoicing  at  the  bridegroom's  voice,  while  Christ 
rejoiced  over  his  pure  spouse,  the  Church  about  to  be  re- 


"Johniii.  1-21. 

"  John  iii.  23 :  comp.  John  iv.  2. 
The  word  **  tarried  "  seems  to  imply  a 
considerable  time. 

»  John  iiu  28,  24.  Seep.  216.  The 
words  **  John  was  not  yet  cast  into 
prison"  form  the  only  notice  of  the 
Baptist's  imprisonment  in  St.  John*d 


Gospel; 'a  mark  of  its  supplementai 
chariicter* 

"  John  iii.  26.  The  best  MSS. 
have  the  singular,  fitrd  'lovSaiov  (not 
'lovSaitov),  "  John  iii.  30.      So 

mttst  (dd)  is  nsed  in  Matt*  xxTi.  54 ; 
Markviii.  dl,ix.  11,  12;  Lake  xxiii. 
1 7,  xxiv.  7,  44 ;  John  zx.  9 ;  Acts  i.  G 
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deemed,  he  declares,  "This  my  joy  therefore  is  fulfilled.^' 
Though  himself  destined  to  remain  outside  of  the  Christian 
Church,  he  concludes  his  testimony  by  pointing  to  his  disci- 
ples and  all  his  hearers  the  way  within  it.  The  limits  of  his 
own  mission,  strictly  defined  from  the  first,  were  now  reached ; 
and  he  sends  them,  for  the  measureless  gifts  of  God's  Spirit, 
to  Him  who  had  come  from  heaven  and  was  above  all,  promis- 
ing everlasting  life  if  they  believed  on  the  Son,  and  denounc- 
ing the  abiding  wrath  of  (lod  on  unbelievers." 

^  5.  Having  thus  stood  faithful  against  the  greatest  temp- 
tation, probably,  that  ever  assailed  a  mere  man,  the  same 
temptation  to  which  an  angel  had  yielded,  of  rivalry  with  the 
Son  of  God,  John  could  carry  a  good  conscience  -  into  the 
prison  to  which  he  was  soon  alterward  consigned.  Thus  far 
we  have  only  seen  John  preaching  and  baptizing  in  the  wil- 
derness and  near  the  Jordan ;  but  it  would  seem  that,  as  he 
advanced  up  the  river  into  Galilee,  the  interest  which  Herod 
Antipas  always  retained  in  the  Jewish  religion  led  him  to 
wish  to  hear  the  prophet.  John  appeared  before  him  in  a 
guise  unlike  the  delicate  attire  of  the  courtier,  with  his  wild 
Nazarite  locks,  and  his  prophet's  mantle  of  camel's-hair,  such 
as  Elijah  had  when  he  showed  himself  to  Ahab.  In  the 
court,  as  in  the  wilderness,  he  went  straight  to  the  object  of 
his  mission,  repentance  and  reformation  from  positive  sin. 
•Herod  had  married  Herodias,  the  self-divorced  wife  of  his 
half-brother  Philip ;  and,  regardless  alike  of  the  king's  favor 
and  the  woman's  vengeance,  he  said, "  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee 
to  have  her  I"  For  this  offense,  Herod,  instigated  by  Herodi- 
as, and  casting  to  the  winds  all  the  better  reelings  that  had 
led  him  to  send  for  John,  added  to  all  the  crimes  which  he 
had  had  such  an  opportunity  to  renounce,  that  of  shutting  up 
John  in  prison.  How  reluctant  he  was  to  proceed  further, 
both  from  respect  for  John  and  fear  of  the  people,  who  held 
the  Baptist  for  a  prophet,  and  how  his  conscience  troubled 
him  for  this  step,  we  shall  soon  see." 

§  6.  Meanwhile  the  Pharisees,  who  may  be  supposed  ta 
have  aided  Herodias  in  exciting  her  husband  against  John, 
prepared  to  attack  Jesus  in  his  turn,  for  they  had  been  alarm- 
ed by  hearing  that  he  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than 
John.  Jesus  heard  of  their  plots  and  of  John's  imprisonment 
about  the  same  time ;  and  he  resolved  to  remove  from  JudaBa 


»  John  ill.  24-86. 
»•  Matt.  xiv.  8-6  ;  Mnrk  vi.  1 7-20 ; 
Luko  iii.  19,  20.     Concerning  Herod 


Antipas  and  Hcrodiai^  see  chap.  r.  { 
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into  Gkdilee."  This  may  seem  h  strange  step,  considering 
that  it  was  Herod  who  had  imprisoned  John.  But  our  Lord's 
real  danger  was  from  the  Jews ;  and  in  the  retired  district 
round  the  Lake  of  Gralilee,  he  wou^d  be  safe  from  Herod  till 
He  gaye  him  some  personal  offense. 

The  route  which  Christ  followed  is  particularly  marked  by 
John :  "  He  must  needs  go  through  Samaria," "  that  is,  the 
district,  not  the  city.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  assumed  that 
this  was  just  the  natural  route.  Even  from  Ja*usalem,  travel- 
ers often  followed  the  route  up  the  Jordan,  to  avoid  contact 
with  the  hated  Samaritans ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  Jewish 
traveler  at  Jacob's  well  was  unusual  enough  to  cause  surprise. 
But  from  our  Lord's  starting-point,  on  the  Jordan  and  appar- 
ently rather  high  up  its  course,  the  valley  of  the  river  was 
much  the  nearest  road  to  the  Lake  of  Galilee ;  and  he  went 
out  of  his  way  when  he  turned  to  the  left  through  a  pass 
leading  into  the  valley  of  Shechem.  Hence  St.  Jo^'s  use  of 
that  " musty^  the  force  of  which  we  had  just  now  to  notice. 
ft  marks  the  order  in  which  our  Saviour's  public  mission  was 
fulfilled.  Driven  from  Jerusalem  and  JucUea,  he  repaired  to 
the  more  ancient  sanctuary  of  Israel,  where  Abraham,  Jacob, 
and  Joshua  had  set  up  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Sitting  by 
the  well  which  tradition  cherished  as  the  gift  of  Jacob,***^  in 
the  valley  between  mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  he  expounded 
to  a  degraded  woman  of  the  half-heathen  people  of  Sychar," 
who  yet  boasted  to  be  the  true  children  of  the  patriarchs,  his 
own  great  ^ift  of  living  water  in  the  heart,  and  the  spiritual 
worship  which  should  supersede  that  both  of  Jerusalem  and 


"  John  IT.  1-3 ;  Matt.  iv.  12. 

**  John  iv.  4. 

'"b  The  rite  of  this  well  is  one  of 
the  few  special  localities  of  our  Lord's 
life  which  is  ahsolutely  undisputed. 
It  lies  about  H  mile  E.  of  the  city, 
dose  to  ^e  lower  road,  and  just  be- 
yond the  wretched  hamlet  of  Baldta, 
Anong  the  Mahometans  and  Samar- 
itans it  is  kno|rn  as  Bir  el-Yakubf 
or  *AtM  Yakub ;  the  Christians  some- 
times call  it  Mr  tS'Samariyeh — *'  the 
well  of  the  Samaritan  woman." 
Formerly  there  was  a  square  hole 
opening  into  a  carefully-built  vaulted 
chamber,  about  10  feet  square,  in  the 
floor  of  which  was  the  true  mouth  of 
the  well.  Now  a  portion  of  the-yault 
has  fallen  in  and  completely  covered 
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up  the  mouth,  so  that  nothing  can  bo 
seen  above  but  a  shallow  pit  half 
filled  with  stones  and  rubbish.  The 
well  is  deep — 75  ft.  when  last  meas- 
ured— and  there  was  probably «a  con- 
siderable accumulation  of  rubbish  at 
the  bottom.  Sometimes  it  contains  a 
few  feet  of  water,  but  at  others  it  is 
quite  dry.  It  is  entirely  excavated 
in  the  solid  rock,  perfectly  round,  9 
ft.  in  diameter,  with  the  sides  hewn 
smooth  and  regular. 

^  A  contemptuous  variety  of  the 
name  of  Shechem.  The  phrase  **  a 
woman  of  Samaria,"  which  our  trans- 
lators have  used  to  express  <*  Samari- 
tan "  in  the  feminine,  is  apt  to  mis- 
lead the  English  reader. 
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Grerizim ;  and  her  eagerness  to  impart  the  news  to  her  fellow- 
townsmen  brought  to  him  disciples,  who  at  once  received  him 
with  that  spiritual  faith  in  his  true  mission  which  the  Jews 
had  wanted :  "  We  have  heard  him  ourselves,  and  know  that 
this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world."" 

§  7.  Having  stayed  two  days  at  Sychar,  Jesus  proceeded 
into  Galilee.  ^^  For  Jesus  himself  testified,"  says  St.  John, 
"  that  a  prophet  hath  no  honor  in  his  own  country."  '*  '  We 
can  not  stay  to  discuss  whether  this  is  an  explanation  of  our 
Lord's  reason  for  leaving  JudsBa,  "his  own  country"  by 
birth,"*  or  whether  it  is  not  rather  a  prophecy  of  the  reception 
he  was  about  to  meet  in  Gralilee,  wMch  is  certainly  the  sense 
of  "  his  own  country  "  elsewhere,  as  it  was  the  country  of  his 
parents  and  of  his  own  early  life — ^whether  his  own  emphatic 
testimony,  that  a  prophet  hath  no  honor  in  his  own  countiy, 
was  a  reason  for  his  seeking  honor  where  he  might  have  it^ 
or  rather  a  motive  for  going  forward  to  meet  the  shame 
which  he  came  to  bear.  Whichever  be  the  true  meaning,- the 
saying  must  at  least  be  rescued  from  that  degraded  sense  in 
which  it  is  so  often  quoted,  as  if  it  were  the  just  complaint  of 
disappointed  pride.  It  was  certainly  not  uttered  in  this  spirit 
by  Him  who  said,  "  I  receive  not  honor  from  men."  .  We 
think  of  worldly  honoVy  where  our  Saviour  spoke  of  that  oc- 
ceptance  of  his  mission,  which  alone  is  true  honor  to  a  prophet 
of  God.  On  his  first  arrival  in  Gtdilee,  thb  honor  seemed  to 
be  paid  to  him ;  for  the  report  of  his  miracles  at  Jerusalem, 
brought  by  the  Galileans  who  had  gone  up  to  the  Passover, 
secured  him  a  favorable  reception ;  but  it  was  only  in  appear- 
ance. His  marked  rejection  at  his  own  city  of  Nazareth" 
soon  proved  that,  whether  the  first  application  of  the  words 
just  quoted  be  to  Jerusalem  or  to  Galilee,  they  were  true 
alike  of  both.  They  were,  in  fact,  uttered  by  our  Saviour  as 
the  enunciation  of  a  great  general  principle,  and  one  much 
higher  than  the  worldly  maxim,  that  familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt. The  saying  was  a  sorrowful  statement  of  the  truth, 
that  they  to  whom  the  Gt)spel  is  brought  nearest  are  the  least 
ready  to  receive  it ;  that  the  prophet  is  rejected,  even  where 

*  John  jv.  1-42.  Bishop  Horelcy^s  |  John's  only  notice  of  Christ's  birth- 
Sermons  on  tills  text  nrc  fall  of  in-  ))lace,  furnishes  another  instance  of 
stmction  :  though  perhaps  he  presses  I  the  supplemental  character  of  his 
too  far  his  argument,  that  the  Sa-  Gospel. 

maritans  had  learned  from  the  Pen-       ""Luke  iv.  16-31.     The  question, 

tateneh  alone  to  expect  a  spiritual  whether  the  rejection  of  Christ  at 

and  nnirersal  Saviour.  Nazareth  belongs  to  this  or  a  later 

"  John  iv.  43-45.  time,  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of 

"That  this  doubtful  allusion  is  St.    the  Goppcl  Hnrroony. 
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he  ought  to  be  first  accepted,  "  in  his  own  country  "  where  he 
is  best  known,  as  Jesus  was  already  known  in  Galilee  by  his 
miracle  in  Cana,  nay,  as  he  elsewhere  adds,  ^'  in  his  oion 
housed 

This  question  of  interpretation  is  closely  connected  with 
another,  which  involves  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the 
Gospel  Harmony : — ^Did  our  Saviour,  upon  this  return  from 
}i:3  first  Passover,  at  once  commence  his  public  ministry  in 
Galilee,  or  did  he  spend  another  period  in  comparative  pri- 
vacy ?  The  former  seems  the  natural  inference  irom  the  first 
three  GU)spels;  though  it  is  equally  true  that,  taken  alone, 
they  would  suggest  the  still  earlier  date,  immediately  upon 
Christ's  baptism.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  John  seems  to  im- 
ply that  the  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son  was  the  only  great 
incident  of  this  second  visit  of  Jesus  to  Galilee;'*  but  the 
supplemental  character  of  his  Gospel  makes  it  unsafe  to  ar- 
gue from  his  silence,  nor  are  the  words  "  after  this,"  at  the 
beginning  of  Chap.  V.,  a  mark  of  inmiediate  sequence.  If 
the  feast  of  John  v.  1  be  a  Passover,  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  place  our  Lord's  first  circuit  before  it;  because  we  can 
hardly  suppose  a  whole  year  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
events  of  tiohn  iii.  and  iv.,  nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  admit 
the  necessary  inference,  tiiat  two  full  years  of  our  luord's 
ministry  passed  before  he  chose  his  Apostles.  If  the  feast  of 
John  V.  1  be  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  we  have  half  a  year 
for  those  events,  and  a  year  and  a  half  for  our  Lord's  minis- 
tiy  in  Galilee,  up  to  his  last  Passover.  The  question  seems 
incapable  of  positive  decision ;  but  the  balance  of  probability 
appears  to  point  to  the  order  indicated  above. 

§  8.. On  entering  Galilee  from  Samaria,  Jesus  went  to 
Cana,  led  apparently  by  the  same  connection  which  had  be- 
fore caused  his  presence  at  the  marriage  thei^.**  His  return 
came  to  the  ears  of  a  courtier  of  Herod  Antipas,  whose  son 
was  at  the  point  of  death  with  a  fever.  The*  manner  of  the 
courtier's  coming  to  Christ  illustrates  the  spirit  in  which  "  the 
Galileans  received- Him."  There  seems  to  have  been  an  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  be  lavish  of  his  miracles  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  his  own  countrymen,  with  very  little  thought  of  their 
higher  purpose.  The  courtier  appears  to  have  come,  like 
Naaman  to  Elisha,  thinking  that  his  visit  was  an  honor  to 
the  prophet,  who  would  doubtless  go  back  with  him  at  once. 
The  plural  form  of  our  Lord's  rebuke — "  Except  ye  see  signs 
and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe," — proves  it  to  have  been 

*•  John  ir.  64.  ••John  ir.  4G-54. 
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meant  for  the  Galileans  in  general.  They  had  long  known 
him ;  his  first  miracle  had  been  performed  at  this  very  town, 
and  they  had  seen  what  he  had  done  at  Jerusaleni ;  and  the 
evidence  of  his  mission  was  complete.  But  they  were  heed- 
less of  its  real  object,  and  seemed  to  think  they  had  a  right 
to  any  satisfaction  of  their  curiosity.  The  courtier  was  too 
intent  on  his  own  distress  to  have  patience  for  the  lesson ; 
but  though  there  was  impatience,  there  was  also  earnest  faith, 
in  his  rejoinder, — ^  Sir,  come  down  ere  my  child  die."  This 
mixed  state  of  mind  our  Lord  treated  with  as  much  wisdom 
as  compassion.  Instead  of  going  down  with  the  courtier  to 
Capernaum,  he  tells  him  to  "go  his  way,"  but  with  the  as- 
surance that  "  his  child  lived."  That  the  courtier  began  to 
understand  the  lesson  of  submission  as  well  as  faith,  appears 
from  the  leisurely  mode  of  his  return.  It  was  about  noon 
when  the  conversation  took  place;**  and  the  moderate  jour- 
ney from  Cana  to  Capernaum  could  have  been  accomplished 
the  same  evening.  But,  in  spite  of  the  father's  impatience, 
he  stays  to  rest  his  servants  and  horses;  and  when,  on  the 
following  day,  he  is  met  with  the  joyful  tidings,  "  Thy  son 
Uveth,"  his  first  question  proves  that  he  was  prepared  for  the 
event  itself,  and  only  anxious  to  connect  it  with  the  Saviour's 
word ;  "  he  inquired  of  them  the  Jwur  when  he  began  to 
amend."  The  answer  sets  the  seal  to  the  decisive  evidence 
of  the  miracle,  in  which,  as  compared  with  the  first  miracle  at 
Cana,  we  have  the  new  feature,  that  it  was  performed  at  a 
distance  from  its  object.  At  Cana,  Christ  speaks  the  word, 
and  the  father  did  not  fail  to  mark  the  time,  as  it  was  just 
noon.  At  Capernaum,  the  effect  follows  at  the  same  instant, 
the  nature  of  the  disease  being  such  as  to  enable  the  by-stand- 
ers  to  mark  the  very  hour  at  which  "  the  fever  left  him."  •'  The 
seiTants  set  oulf  from  Capernaum  with  the  news,  ignorant  of 
what  had  passed  at  Cana,  and  find  their  message  received  as 
the  confirmation  of  hope,  rather  than  an  unlooked-for  deliv- 
erance from  despair.  Then  did  master  and  servant  alike  see 
the  deeper  grace  which  lay  beneath  the  gift  of  healing,  the 
new  life  to  their  own  souls :  "  himself  believed,  and  his  whole 
house."  There  remains  but  one  wonder  unexplained : — ^that 
a  miracle  resting  on  such  evidence,  and  conveying  such  les- 
sons, should  not  produce  the  like  faith  in  all  who  read  it. 

This  brief  sojourn  at  Cana,  and  this  great  miracle,  which 
the  order  of  St  John  seems  to  require  us  to  place  immedi- 

••  John  ir.  62,  53.  I  is  well  known  to  those  who  hare  felt 

•^  This  marked  cessation  of  a  fever   it. 
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ately  after  the  return  of  Jesus  from  Jerusalem  to  Gralilee,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  preface  to  the  openmg  of  his  public  mduistry 
in  the  latter  country,  which  we  may  place  about  the  begin- 
ning of  A.D.  28. 

§  0.  "  The  word  which  began  from  GcUileey  after  the  bap- 
tism which  John  preached,"  is  the  description  of  our  Sav- 
iour's ministry  by  St.  Peter.**  This  view  agrees  so  entirely 
with  the  order  of  the  first  three  Evangelists,  that,  had  we 
possessed  their  Gospels  only,  we  should  scarcely  have  sus- 
pected the  interval  which  is  filled  up  with  such  momentous 
events  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Tlie  full  view  of  the  case, 
drawn  from  the  comparison  of  all  the  four  Gospels,  seems  to 
be  this: — ^As  the  first  experimental  step  in  Christ's  public 
ministry,  he  presented  himself  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  prom- 
ised Messiah,  among  those  Jews  who  claimed  to  be  the  pure 
children  of  Abraham,  at  the  centre  of  their  religious  system, 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem.  Not  till  they  had  reiected  this 
special  offer  of  grace  to  them,  and  plotted  against  his  life,  did 
he  open  his  wider  mission  of  mercy  to  the  mixed  race  of  tho 
Galileans;'*  and  their  position  in  relation  to  the  Jews  of  Ju- 
dtea  in  some  sense  foreshadows  the  extension  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  Gontiles.  Those  higher  privileges,  of  which  the  Ju-- 
dsean  Jews  boasted,  proved  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  recep- 
tion of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners ;  and  so  he  turned  to 
"  the  loH  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  Thus,  while  his  first 
open  revelation  as  the  promised  Messiah  was  made  in  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,  the  true  beginning  of 
his  &09pel,  in  the  stricter  sense,  as  "  the  word  which  God  sent 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  preaching  peace  by  Jesus  Christ,'* 
was  first  opened  by  the  Galileans.  If  his  public  ministry  be- 
gan at  Jerusalem,  his  open  preaching  began  in  Galilee.  Per- 
haps this  relation  is  implied  in  the  peculiar  phraseology  of 
St.  Luk<*,  that  "  Jesus  returned^  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
into  Galilee."  **  This  course  was  in  complete  accordance  with 
prophecy,  which  had  marked  out  the  very  spot  in  Galilee, 
where  Capernaum  stood  by  the  lake,  on  the  borders  of  Zabu- 
lon  and  Naphthali,  as  the  chief  scene  of  the  Messiah's  minis- 
try." Nor  should  we  omit  to  observe  the  coincidence  that, 
as  the  captivity  of  Israel  had  begun  with  the  Galileans,  so  to 
them  was  first  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel. 


*  Act*  X.  87. 

"  See  Not4SM  and  Iliiutrations  (C), 

6ALn.EE. 

**  Luke  It.  14:  comp.  Matt.  iv.  12, 
Hark  i. '14. 


"  Is.  ix.  1,  2 ;  Matt.  iv.  13-16.  For 
the  rendering  of  this  difficolt  paasage, 
see  Bp.  Lowth,  in  loc. 
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From  this  point  the  first  three  Evangelists  begin  their  con* 
tinuoas  narratives  of  our  Sayiour's  life.  What  precedes  this, 
in  each  of  them,  is  introductory: — ^The  birth  and  youth  of 
John  and  Jesus,  the  ministry  of  John,  and  Christ's  baptism 
and  temptation.  Of  these  matters  it  is  not  probable  that 
either  of  the  three  Evangelists  had  any  direct  personal  knowl- 
edge. St.  Luke,  who  tells  us  that  he  followed  those  '^  who 
from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
word,''  is  most  fuS  on  those  first  incidents  which  he  could 
only  have  learned  from  the  members  of  the  Holy  Family. 
All  three  give  a  brief  account  of  the  ministry  of  John  the 
Baptist,  received,  no  doubt,  from  those  of  his  disciples  who 
followed  Christ.  Their  narrative  of  the  temptation  must 
have  been  derived  by  Matthew  directly,  by  Mark  and  Luke 
at  second-hand,  from  Him  who  passed  through  the  conflict. 
After  this,  each  of  the  three  Gospels  makes  a  pause,  such  as 
would  be  properly  marked  by  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter, 
or  even  by  making  all  that  precedes  a  separate  introduction. 
Their  omission  of  the  events  meanwhile  recorded  by  St 
John  is  not  surprising.  Matthew,  himself  a  native  of  Caper- 
naimi,  naturally  begins  with  our  Lord's  residence  in  that  city, 
when,  "leaving  Nazareth,  he  came  and  dwelt  in  Caperna- 
um."*' Luke,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  obtained  information 
from  the  Holy  Family,  makes  Christ's  rejection  at  Nazareth 
the  first  principal  event.  Mark,  writing  under  the  direction 
of  Peter,  begins  with  the  call  of  that  apostle  and  hb  fellow- 
fishermen  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  oi  Galilee.  It  is  need- 
less to  discuss  the  refined  question.  Why  did  not  St  Mark 
record  those  events  of  which  Peter  was  the  witness  as  well 
as  John  at  Bethabara  (or  Bethany),  at  Cana,  at  Jerusalem,  at 
Sychar,  and  again  at  Ccgia?  Perhaps  the  extent  to  which 
Mark  should  be  viewed  as  Peter's  organ  has  been  ex^gerated. 
At  all  events,  it  is  enough  that  John  was  an  especialfy  fit  wit- 
ness to  that  period,  not  only  from  his  constant  companion- 
ship, but  from  his  deeper  insight  into  his  Master's  teaching. 

In  all  that  has  now  been  said,  the  higher  authority  of  the 
Evangelists,  as  inspired  writers,  is  Icit  untouched.  The 
whole  doctrine  of  inspiration  itself  rests  on  the  previous  es- 
tablishment of  the  character  of  the  sacred  writers  as  well-in- 
formed, competent,  and  honest  witnesses.  The  same  Lord, 
who  promised  the  Spirit  to  guide  his  disciples  into  all  the 
truth,  and  to  bring  to  their  remembrance  all  his  words,  chose 
those  disciples  to  be  "eye-witnesses  and  attendants  of  the 

"Matt.'iv.  13. 
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word."  It  was  from  those  who  had  this  character  that  St. 
Lake  claims  to  have  had  ^a  perfect  miderstanding  of  aH 
things  from  the  very  first,"  and  therefore  to  be  qualified  to 
write  of  them.  And  the  very  Evangelist  who  records  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  rests  his  own  credibility  on  his 
external  means  of.  information,  as  well  as  on  the  internal  as- 
surance of  the  Spirit  to  his  truth : — ^*'  He  that  saw  it  bare 
record,  and  his  record  is  true :  and  he  knoweth  that  he  saith 
true,  that  ye  might  believe."  "  Inspiration  gives  an  authority 
in  addition  to  their  credibUity. 

§  10.  The  epoch  thus  chosen  by  the  first  three  EvangeUsts, 
as  the  commencement  of  our  Lord^s  public  ministry,  is  most 
emphatically  marked  by  the  words  of  Luke :  "  Jesus  returned 
in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  into  Galilee.""  The  time  had 
come,  as  he  himself  soon  proclaimed  at  Nazareth,  when  the 
Spirit  moved  him  to  make  a  full  and  plain  declaration  of  his 
liessiahship  and  his  Gk>spel.  All  three  Evangelists  begin 
this  portion  of  their  narrative  with  the  great  fact  of  his  proc- 
lamation of  '^  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom."  '*  His  first  words 
echo  those  of  his  forerunner : — ^^  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand ;  repent  ye,  and  believe  the  Gos- 
pel." He  does  not  yet  announce  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as 
comd,  but  only  its  near  c^pproach^  as  the  call  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  heart  needful  for  entrance  within  its  pale.  This  is 
not,  at  least  in  its  primary  sense,  the  language  of  expectation 
for  that  kingdom  of  glory,  for  which  the  Church  still  prays ; 
for  Christ  proclaimed  the  real  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  grace 
and  life  in  the  hearts  of  penitent  believers : — "  Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit,  for  th^eirs  is  tJie  kingdom  of  heaven  /"" — "  The 
publicans  and  harlots  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  hea/ven  before 
yon"  (the  Pharisees).  But  to  all  else,  up  to  the  very  close  of 
his  ministry,  Christ  proclaimed  the  kingdom  of  heaven  only  as 
nigh.  It  only  came  to  those  who  entered  it  with  the  prep- 
aration on  which  first  John,  and  then  Christ  himself,  insisted. 
But  this  was  the  ^eat  difference  in  their  ministry.  John 
never  ceased  to  pomt  to  a  far  greater  One  who  was  coming 
after  him :  Christ  declared  that  the  fullness  of  time  was  come, 
and  the  prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  himself.  The  preparar 
tion  required  by  John  was  repentance  and  reformation, 
Christ  goes  deeper,  and  besides  repentance  he  demands  faith^ 
— readiness  to  believe  from  the  heart  the  truths  he  came  to 
teach.     This  was  his  claim  in  the  outset  of  his  ministry,  re- 

"  John  xix.  85:  comp.  xxi.  24.        I       '  Matt.  iv.  17;  Mark  i.  14,15; 
••  Loke  iv.  14.  I  Luke  iv.  14, 1 6.  »•  Matt.  v.  8. 
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serving  for  its  course  the  full  revelation  of  those  truths  and 
the  spiritual  exposition  of  that  faith ;  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Thus  much,  however,  was  clear  from  the 
first,  that,  in  proclaiming  the  new  order  of  things  as  a  king' 
dom^  Christ  pointed  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  covenant  widi 
David,  and  claimed  all  the  authority  of  his  promised  seed. 

The  news  of  his  preaching  soon  spread  through  all  the  dis- 
trict of  northern  Galilee.  Unlike  John,  who  had  lifted  up  his 
voice  in  the  wilderness,  and  waited  for  converts  to  come  out  to 
him,  Jesus  went  round  from  village  to  village,  appearing  as  a 
worshiper  in  the  synagogues,  and  availing  himself  of  the  cus- 
tomary invitation  to  speak  to  the  people ;  and  ^^  he  was  glori- 
fied of  all"  " 

We  are  not  told  what  or  how  much  he  tatfght — ^probably 
the  simple  lesson,  expounded  from  the  prophets,  that  ^'the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand."  How  near  it  was,  when 
he  himself  was  present,  was  an  announcement  that  he  reserved 
for— or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  was  impelled  by  the 
Spirit  to  make  to — the  people  of  his  own  city.  "  He  came  to 
Nazareth,  where  he  had  been  brought  up." "  And  there, 
even  as  he  made  the  first  plain  announcement  of  his  Messiah- 
ship,  he  encountered  the  nrst  open  opposition,  for,  as  he  him- 
self said,  "A  prophet  is  not  accepted  in  his  own  country." 
Here,  as  was  the  custom  in  all  the  Galilean  synagogues,  but 
doubtless  with  a  more  eager  expectation,  he  was  invited  to 
read  the  Scriptures  and  address  the  people.  It  was  plainly 
not  without  some  high  purpose  that  he  chose  the  passage  of 
Isaiah :  "  5f%e  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent 
me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  and  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind ;  to  set  at  liber- 
tv  them  that  are  bruised ;  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of 
Jehovah"" — the  Jubilee  of  the  world.  He  closed  the  book, 
and  returned  it  to  the  oflScer  of  the  synagogue  who  kept  the 
sacred  rolls,  and  sat  down.  But  all  eyes  remained  fixed  upon 
him  in  an  expectation  which  he  satisfied,  rather  than  sur- 
prised, by  announcing  himself  as  the  Christ,  who  was  thus 
filled  with  the  Spirit,  to  preach  this  Gospel : — "  This  day  is 
this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears." 

At  first,  the  hearers  were  divided  between  admiration  of 
the  Prophet  and  offense  at  his  origin,  as  the  son  of  their  hum- 
ble fellow-townsman  Joseph.**  But  when,  foreseeing  that 
they  would  raise  the  selfish  cry  for  signs  and  wonders  to 

»^  Luke  iv.  14,15.    '"Lukoiv.  1G-3I.    »r8aiahlxi.  1,2.    «Liikeiv.22. 
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glorify  his  own  city,  Jesas  intimated  that  he  was  sent  to  the 
Gentiles — such  as  the  Sidonian  widow  to  whom  Elijah  minis- 
tered, and  the  Syrian  leper  whom  Elisha  healed,"  tne  Proph- 
et's own  countrymen  being  passed  over  in  both  cases — then 
their  wonder  .turned  to  rage.  They  dragged  him  out  of  the 
city,  to  cast  him  from  the  hill  upon  which  it  was  built ;  but 
he  passed  unseen  from  the  midst  of  them,  and  so  escaped.^' 

§  11.  Jesus  next  appeared  at  Capernaum,  on  the  Lake  of 
Gralilee."  His  residence  -at  this  city,  which  had  already  wit- 
nessed one  of  his  greatest  miracles,  and  perhaps  more,  is  re- 
ferred to  by-  himself  as  having  raised  the  place  to  heaven  in 
privilege,  though  its  unbelief  cast  it  down  to  hell.**  Mean- 
while the  place  became  the  centre  from  which  the  "  great 
light,''  predicted  by  Isaiah,  shone  round  upon  ^^  the  people  that 
walked  in  darkness"  and  ^'  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of 
death."  *^  The  tribes  of  Zi^bulon  and  Naphthali,  after  being 
seduced  into  idolatry  through  their  neighborhood  to  the 
Phcenicians  on  the  one  side,  were  among  the  first  who  suc- 
cumbed to  the  attacks  of  the  Assyrians  on  the  other.  Hay- 
ing been  carried  captive  by  Tiglath-pileser,**  their  land  was 
repeopled  in  a  great  degree  by  a  mixture  of  heathen  settlers, 
and  thus  the  northern  part  of  Gralilee  acquired  both  the  name 
and  character  of  "  Gkdilee  of  the  Gentiles."  ** 

Our  Saviour's  chief  resort  was  now  the  margin  of  that 
beautiful  lake  which  is  variously  called  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  of 
Tiberias,  and  of  Gennesareth.  ^^  He  walked  by  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,"  not  like  the  pilgrim  who  now  tracks  hiis  footsteps — 

'*  VThere  stately  Jordan  flows  by  inanj  a  palm, 
Or  where  Qennesaret's  wave 
Delights  the  flowers  to  lave, 
That  o*er  her  western  slope  breathe  airs  of  balm. 

*'All  throngh  the  summer  night, 

Those  blossoms  rod  and  bright^ 
Spread  their  soft  breasts,  unheeding,  to  the  breeze, 

Like  hermits  watching  still 

Around  the  sacred  hiU 
Where  erst  our  Saviour  watched  upon  his  knees. 


8. 


<*  Luke  iv.  23-28. 

"  Luke  iv.  28-31.      "  Luke  iv.  31. 

**  Matt.  xi.  25. 

*•  Matt.  iv.  13-16 :  comp.  Is.  ix.  1,2. 

*•  See  0.  r.  UUtory,  chnp.  xxiv.  § 


♦^  See  further  in  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations (C),  Galilee. 

^  Oleanders  (not  rhododendrons), 
with  which  tho  western  bank  of  the 
lake  is  said  to  be  clothed  down  to  the 
water's  edge. 
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**The  Paschal  moon  aboyo 

Soems  like  a  saiot  to  rove, 
Left  shining  in  the  world  with  Christ  alone; 

Below,  the  lake's  still  face 

Sleeps  sweetly  in  th*  embrace 
Of  mountains  terraced  high  with  mossy  stone. 

"Here  may  wo  sit,  and  dream 

Over  the  heavenly  theme, 
Till  to  our  soul  the  former  days  return ; 

Till  on  the  grassy  bed. 

Where  thousands  once  He  fed, 
The  world's  incarnate  Maker  wo  discern."^ 

The  region  of  beauty,  thus  mused  over  by  the  poet,  was  to 
Him  the  scene  of  constant  labor  for  the  souls  that  sat  there  in 
darkness.  Days  begun  in  preaching  were  filled  up  wit^  the 
reUef  of  hundreds  who  were  sick,  maimed,  or  tormented  with 
devils ;  and  the  ensuing  nights  were  spent  in  lonely  agonies 
of  prayer,  or  in  crossing  over  the  stormy  lake.  Here  Christ 
is  first  presented  to  our  view  as  preaching  the  Word  of  God 
to  such  multitudes,  that  he  was  fain  to  seek  a  station  whence 
to  address  them  on  the  lake  itself.  Two  fishing-boats  were 
drawn  up  on  the  beach,  while  their  owners  were  employed  in 
washing  their  nets.  Jesus  entered  one  of  them,  which  was 
Simon's,  as  St.  Luke  simply  tells  us,  without  any  allusion  to 
his  previous  call"  After  teaching  the  people  from  a  short 
distance  off  the  coast,  Christ  bade  Simon  and  his  brother  An- 
drew to  put  out  into  deep  water,  and  to  let  down  their  nets, 
^ow  appears  the  first  mark  of  recognition : — ^**  Master^'*  says 
Simon,  ^^  we  have  toiled  all  the  night,  and  have  taken  nothing : 
nevertheless,  at  thy  wordy  I  will  let  down  the  net'' "  The 
cast  was  followed  by  such  a  haul  of  fish,  that  the  net  broke ; 
they  called  for  help  to  their  partners,  the  owners  of  the  otlier 
ship,  who  were  no  other  than  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and 
his  brother  James;  and  the  fish  so  loaded  both  the  ships, 
that  they  began  to  sink.  Overcome  by  these  wonders,  Peter 
fell  down  upon  his  knees,  saying,  "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  O  Lord,"  thus,  by  direct  prayer  to  Christ,  with 

*•  Kehle,  Chrittian  Year:  "Third  [  markable  feature  is  its  deep  depres- 
Snndny  in  Advent." — ^The  Sea  of  '  sion,  its  surface  being  no  less  than 
Galilee  is  of  an  oral  shape,  about  13  !  700  feet  below  the  IctcI  of  the  ocean, 
geographical  miles  long,  and  G  brond.  {  Like  almost  all  lakes  of  volcanic  ori- 


The  river  Jordan  enters  it  at  its 
northern  end,  and  pusses  out  at  its 
sonthem  end.  In  fact  the  bed  of  the 
lake  is  just  a  lower  section  of  the 


gin,  it  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  great 
basin,  the  sides  of  which  shelve  down 
with  n  uniform  slope  from  the  sur- 
rounding plateaus. 


great  Jordan  valley.      Irs  most  re-  i     "  Luke  y.  1-3.  **  Luke  v.  5. 
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confession  of  sin,  recognizing  for  the  first  time  his  true  di- 
vinity." 

What  John  records  was  not  yet  a  call  to  constant  attend- 
ance on  the  Master  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  though 
enough  had  passed  to  designate  these  first  disciples  for  their 
future  ministry,  especially  when  they  baptized  Christ's  con- 
verts, and  when  he  spoke  to  them  of  their  part  in  the  coming 
spiritual  harvest.  Their  return  to  their  homes  and  their  call- 
ings was  an  act  of  duty,  and  it  gave  them  besides  the  oppor- 
tunity of  preparing  for  their  final  call  in  that  gradual  manner 
which  usually  marks  God's  own  processes.  We  see  them 
diligently  employed  in  hard  and  often  fruitless  work,  and  the 
two  of .  them,  who  are  able  to  employ  hired  servants,  sharing 
their  father's  labors  with  filial  piety.  That,  amid  their  world- 
ly business,  they  may  have  somewhat  forgotten  their  higher 
calling,  is  in  accordance  with  human  nature,  and  seems  almost 
implied  in  their  occupation  about  their  nets  while  Jesus  was 
preaching,  on  the  shore.  With  his  own  exquisite  gentleness 
he  recalls  them  to  himself,  first  by  using  Peter's  boat  to  ad- 
dress the  people  from,  and  then  by  repaying  its  use  with  a 
generosity  which  was  nevertheless  eclipsed  by  the  miracle  it 
involved.  So  Peter  falls  down,  not  to  thank  the  giver  for 
the  fish,  but  to  glorify  the  Lord  by  a  confession  that  proved 
himself  to  be  now  prepared  for  the  work  to  which  he  is  forth- 
wiUi  called  : — ^  Fear  not ;  from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch 
men."  **  The  interpretation  of  this  figure  was  made  by  Christ 
himself,  when  he  compared  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  a  net 
cast  into  the  sea ;  and  the  lesson  was  repeated  in  his  last  in- 
terview with  his  disciples  on  the  Lake  of  Gkdilee,  when  the 
fact  that,  with  another  miraculous  draught  of  fishes, ''  the  net 
did  not  breaJcy'*  intimated  that  the  time  was  at  length  come  to 
reward  the  spiritual  labors  of  these  "  fishers  of  men."** 

Meanwhile  they  left  all,  fish,  nets,  and  ship,  to  become  the 
constant  followers  of  Christ ;  and  the  same  course  was  taken 
by  their  partners,  James  and  John,  who  had  returned  to  the 
shore,  and  were  busy  with  their  father  Zebedee,  mending 
their  broken  nets,  when  Jesus  called  them  in  the  words  he 
had  used  to  Peter  and  Andrew.  It  is  a  fine  touch  in  St. 
Mark's  narrative,  that  their  father  was  not  left  uncared  for: 
"  They  left  their  father  Zebedee  in  the  ship  with  the  hired 
servants."  " 

Throughout  this  whole  narrative  we  have  assumed  that  the 

"•  Lake  r.  a  I     ••  Lake  v.  10-11;  Matt.  iv.  1 8-22 ; 

*^  Lit.,  take  them  alirc,  ktng  liaypCw,  \  Mark  i.  16-20. 

•*  John  xxi.  1-11. 
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fuller  account  of  Lake  relates  to  the  same  events  as*the  brief- 
er story  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  Those  who  take  a  different 
view  are  not  agreed  as  .to  which  call  should  be  the  earlier ; 
and,  as  to  difficulties  arising  from  minor  discrepancies,  they 
may  be  once  for  all  disposed  of  by  the  following  arguments, 
which  are  conclusive  in  this  and  many  similar  cases : — ^*'  That 
there  are  some  difficulties,  yet  such  as  hardly  deserve  that 
name,  in  the  bringing  to  a  perfect  agreement  of  the  two  ac- 
counts, every  one  will  readily  admit ;  but,  wherever  these  oc- 
cur, the  taking  refuge  at  once  in  the  supposition  that  an  event 
happened,  with  immaterial  variations,  twice  or  even  three 
times  over,  seems  a  very  questionable  xmtjring  of  the  knot.  .  .  . 
Vety  often  a  far  more  real  difficulty  is  thus  created.  .  .  .  Any 
one  who  considers  the  various  aspects,  yet  all  true,  in  which 
the  same  event  will  present  itself  from  different  points  of  view 
to  different  witnesses, — ^who  keeps  in  mind  how  very  few 
points  in  any  complex  fact  or  event  any  narration  whatever 
can  seize, — ^least  ox  all  a  written  one,  which  in  its  very  nature 
is  limited, — ^will  little  wonder  when  two  or  three  relators  have 
in  part  seized  diversely  the  culminating  points  of  a  narrative, 
— ^have  brought  out  different  moments  of  an  event  He  will 
rather  be  grateful  to  that  providence  of  God,  which  thus  often 
sets  us  not  merely  in  the  place  of  one  by-stander,  but  of  many ; 
allows  us  to  see  the  acts  of  Christ,  every  side  of  which  is  sig- 
nificant, from  various  points  of  view,  to  hear,  of  his  discourses, 
not  merely  so  much  as  one  disciple  took  in  and  carried  away, 
but  also  that  which  sank  especially  deep  into  the  heart  and 
memory  of  another."  " 

§  12.  The  following  Sabbath  was  a  memorable  day  at  Ca- 
pernaum." In  the  midst  of  the  synagogue,  where  Jesus  ap- 
peared according  to  his  custom,  exciting  new  astonishment  by 
the  power  of  his  teaching,  there  was  one  of  those  unhappy 
wretehes  called  Demoniacs,  The  state  of  such  persons  has 
been  a  most  fruitful  topic  of  controversy;  but  one  thing  is 
quite  clear,  that  its  reality  can  not  be  denied  or  explained 
away,  without  impugning  the  whole  truth  of  the  Gospels.  For 
they  most  clearly  assume  the  personal  presence  of  evil  spirits 
in  the  possessed  man,  overpowering  his  will  and  governing  his 
actions.  The  unclean  spirits  are  said  to  "  enter  m  "  and  "  de- 
part out  of"  the  patients.  They  speak  and  are  spoken  to, 
both  while  within  their  victims  and  after  they  have  come  oijt. 
They  hold  converse  with  Christ  in  a  manner  quite  unsuitable 
to  the  sufferers,  but  just  on  the  terms  we  should  expect  from 

"  Trench,  On  ike  Miracks,  iii.  p.  125.     *'  Mark  i.  21-28 ;  Luke  iv.  31-87. 
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fallen  spirits,  still  in  rebellion  against  his  authority,  which  yet 
they  are  compelled  to  own.  He  fixes  their  very  place  of  abode, 
after  they  have  left  the  bodies  of  their  victims^  In  the  faco 
of  all  these  statements,  to  explain  away  possession  as  epilepsy, 
or  lunacy,  is  to  accuse  our  Saviour  and  the  Evangelists  of  a 
delusion  or  imposture  (and  it  could  scarcely  have  been  the 
former)  as  gross  as  that  of  the  modem  '^  spiritualists.'^  In 
some  oases,  bodily  or  mental  disease  may  have  co-existed  with 
the  possession,  which  is  therefore  classed  with  sicknesses, 
while  at  the  same  time  distinguished  from  lunacy,**  a  distinc- 
tion which  was  clearly  drawn  by  the  Jews  themselves.**  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  Jesus  simply  used  the  rutme  that  had  first 
been  established  by  an  erroneous  belief,  just  as  we  keep  the 
word  Iv/nojcy,  What  should  we  think  of  a  physician,  who  so 
used  that  word  as  to  imply  his  belief  in  the  thing?  who 
should  describe  the  cure  oi  his  patients  as  the  moon  ceasing 
to  afflict  them  2  nay,  who  should  solemnly  address  the  moon, 
and,  with  the  authority  of  its  Creator,  bid  it  leave  off  hurting 
the  patient  ?  We  do  not  affect  to  explain  the  state  itself ;  nor 
need  sceptical  philosophers  complain  of  this,  tUl  they  have  ex- 
plained mental  derangement.  'Hie  limits  and  mutual  reactions 
of  the  spiritual,  mental,  and  corporeal  faculties  in  man  have  as 
yet  baffled  all  the  researches  of  science.  It  is  enough  that  wo 
can  see  in  this  condition  a  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
usurped  kingdom  of  evil  in  the  world,  under  a  personal  head 
(^ca/3oXoc)  with  many  followers  and  ministers  (2a//iovec>  Im^dvia) 
who  exercise  power  over  fallen  man."' 

'^  Jesus  went  about  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the 
deviL''  In  his  own  temptaticm  he  had  sternly  rebuked  Satan's 
attempt  to  make  him  a  subject,  and  now  he  proved  his  right 
to  the  kingdom  by  his  unbounded  power  over  evil  spirits,  who 
confess  their  own  defeat.  Nay,  even  before  he  exerts  his 
power,  they  anticipate  their  doom.  They  know  that  that 
doom  is  certain,  that  '^  their  time  is  short,"  and  that  he  is  both 
the  divine  "  Lord  of  Angels "  (the  Archangel),  alike  of  the 
holy  and  the  fallen,  and  "  the  seed  of  the  woman  "  who  was  to 
"  bruise  the  serpent's  head."  So,  while  he  taught  in  the  syn- 
agogue at  Capernaum,  the  devil  cried  out,  in  surprise  and  ter- 
ror, "  Ha  I"*  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  ?   Art  thou  come  to  destroy  us  ?  " — as  on  other  oc- 


••Marki.84;Malt.iv.24. 
^  Matt.  ix.  32,  and  xii.  22,  com- 
pared with  Mark  vii.  83. 


~  Acts  y.  3 ;  John  xiii.  2  :  comp.  I 
John  iii.  8,  John  viii.  44. 

*'  *Ea,  which  our  version  renders 
as  an  iinporatiTC  **  Let  us  alone  !** 
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casioQS,  "  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  the  time  ^  "  •• 
But  he  adds,  "  I  know  thee  who  thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of 
God  ;'^  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  our 
Lord's  dealings  with  the  evil  spirits,  the  testimony  they  bear 
to  him.  Hell  is  before  Earth  in  acknowledging  her  Lord. 
Fear  has  a  quicker  perception  than  Jjove,  or  even  than  the 
sense  of  need.  "  The  devils  also  believe  and  tremWe."  This 
confession  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  an  involuntary  ut- 
terance of  truth  or  as  an  act  of  abject  fawning,  and  by  others 
as  an  unwilling  testimony  extorted  by  the  power  of  Christ. 
But  the  fact  that  he  rejects  it  concurs  with  other  considera- 
tions in  suggesting  that  its  real  motive  was  malicious.  His 
acknowledgment  by.the  devils  seems  to  be  closely  connected 
with  the  accusation  of  the  Jews : — ^^  Ho  casteth  out  devils  by 
Beelzebub,  the  princ-e  of  the  devils."  "  But  while  their  con- 
fession proved  that  he  was  their  master,  he  will  not  accept 
their  testimony  to  his  spiritual  character  and»  mission.  He, 
who  had  other  and  greater  witness  even  than  John  the  Bap- 
tist, will  not  use  their  utterances  to  reveal  what  is  revealed 
by  his  own  word.  So  on  this,  and  all  similar  occasions,  he 
sUences,  we  may  say  muzzles,  the  evil  spirit,  who  takes  a  part- 
ing revenge  by  doing  all  the  harm  he  could  to  the  man's  body, 
as  he  had  tried  to  do  to  our  Saviour's  reputation.  But  the 
same  power  that  cast  him  out,  at  once  healed  the  body  he  had 
mangled."  This  example  of  our  Saviour's  power  t)ver  the 
spiritual  world  was  all  the  more  striking  by  its  contrast  to 
those  attempts  at  exorcism  by  which  the  Jews  did  little  more 
than  admit  their  belief  in  the  reaUty  of  possession,  and  prove 
the  fallacy  of  their  charjge  against  Christ,  that  his  real  exor- 
cisms proved  him  to  be  in  league  with  evil  spirits.  The  fame 
of  his  decisive  \-ictorv  over  Satan  spread  through  all  the 
neighboring  parts  of  Galilee." 

From  the  synagogue,  Christ  went  to  the  house  of  Peter, 
and  healed  his  wife's  mother,  who  was  sick  of  a  fever.  The 
fact  of  Peter's  marriage,  which  thus  comes  out  incidentally,  is 
alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  as  an  argument  for  his  own  liberty  to 
marry  if  he  had  only  thought  it  expedient  This  is  one  of  the 
many  cases,  in  which  the  facts  recorded  in  Scripture  seem 
specially  designed  to  anticipate  the  errors  of  later  ages.    This 


"  Matt  viii.  29. 

**  Mark  iii.  11,  22 :  oomp.  Acts  xtL 
16-18. 

**  This  is  the  pliun  and  easy  rec- 
onciliation of  Mark*8  "when  the 
unclean  spirit  had  torn  him/'  tviih 


Lnke*s  "he  hurt  him  not.**    As  to 
the  "  loud  ciy,"  comp.  Acts  viii.  7. 

•  Mark  i.  21-28;  Luke  iv.  81,  37. 
The  silence  of  Matthew  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  worldly-minded  publi- 
can was  not  present  in  the  syimgogue. 
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great  Sabbath  of  "  doing  good  "  was  closed  by  an  evening  no 
less  memorable.  As  soon  as  the  san  had  set,  the  people,  who 
had  scrnpled  to  oany  the  sick  to  Christ  before  the  Sabbath 
ended,  brought  all  in  the  town  who  were  suffering  from  every 
form  of  disease,  and  among  them  many  demoniacs ;  and  Jesus 
healed  them  aU,  again  imposing  silence  on  the  evil  spints, 
when  they  proclaimed  him  as  the  Christ.  Thus  did  ho  show 
himself  in  the  character  foretold  by  Isaiah ; — ^*'  Himself  took 
our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknesses."  **  The  memorable 
Sabbath,  the  events  of  which  are  thus  circumstantially  record- 
ed, may  give  us  an  example  of  our  Lord's  labors  in  his  minis- 
try, and  show  us  how  ho  fulfilled  his  own  great  saying  con- 
cerning doing  good  on  the  Sabbath  days: — "My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  1  work.^'* 

§  13.  The  next  morning  shows  us  another  aspect  of  our 
Saviour's  character.  Instead  of  indolent  repose  after  such  a 
day  of  labor,  he  rose  up  long  before  the  dawn,  and  went  into 
a  solitary  place  to  pray.  Besides  the  impressive  example  of 
early  rising  and  prayer ^"^  we  see  in  this  retirement,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  the  desire  to  withdraw  himself  out  of  the 
danger  of  a  precipitate  demonstration  of  prematura  zeal.  Ac- 
cordingly, wnen  his  disciples  found  him,  he  at  once  proposed 
to  leave  Capernaum  for  a  time,  and  preach  the  Gospel  in  the 
surrounding  cities.  So  he  went  throughout  all  Galilee,  teach- 
ing in  the  s3rnagogues  and  healing  the  sick  and  possessed.  But. 
it  was  not  Galilee  alone  that  reaped  the  benefit.  The  fame  of 
his  teaching  and  his  miracles  drew  multitudes  from  the  neigh- 
boring parts  of  Syria,  from  the  whole  of  Decapolis,  and  the  re- 
gion beyond  the  Jordan  and  the  lake,  and  even  from  Jerusalem 
and  Judaea.** 

This  was  Christ^ a  First  Circuit  through  Galilee.  Its  course 
is  conjectured  by  Gresswell  to  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  as 
follows: — "First,  along  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan, north- 
ward, which  would  disseminate  the  fame  of  Jesus  in  Decapo- 
lis ;  secondly,  along  the  confines  of  the  tetrarehy  of  Philip, 
westward,  which  would  make  him  known  throughout  Syria; 
thirdly,  by  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  southward ;  and,  lastly, 
along  the  verge  of  Samaria,  and  the  western  .region  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee — ^the  nearest  points  to  Judaea  proper  and  to 
Peraea — until  it  returned  to  Capernaum."  **     Such  a  circuit 


"  Matt.  viii.  4.17 ;  Mark  i.  29-84  ; 
Luke  iv.  38-41 ;  Is.  liii.  4. 

"'  See  Henry  Yaughan's  beiiutifu] 
lines  with  this  title,  in  several  collec- 
tions of  English  poctrj. 


"  Mfttt.  iv.  23-25 ;  Mark  i.  85-39 ; 
Luke  iv.  42<44. 

•"  Gresswell,  Dissertations^  vol.  ii. 
p.  293. 
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muBt  have  occupied  some  months ;  but  perhaps  it  is  needlessly 
enlarged,  in  order  to  bring  Jesua  near  the  parts  from  which 
his  followers  came.  It  would  rather  seem,  notwithstanding 
the  indefinite  phrase, "  all  Galilee,"  that  this  first  circuit  had  a 
narrower  scope/*  After  the  man  cured  of  leprosy  had  spread 
his  fame  abroad,"  he  avoided  such  great  publicity  by  retiring 
into  the  desert ;  and  it  was  there  that  "  they  came  to  him  from 
every  quarter."  Nor  do  the  meagre  details  of  this  drcnit 
seem  consistent  with  a  great  extent  or  a  long  duration.  Its 
only  recorded  incident  is  the  miracle  j  ust  referred  to,  by  which 
Christ  showed  his  power  over  a  disease  incurable  in  its  viru- 
lence, and  excluding  the  sufferer  from  the  society  of  his  fel- 
lows as  well  as  the  ordinances  of  rehgion;  one  which,  for  all 
these  reasons,  has  ever  been  considered  a  type  of  inveterate 
sin.  In  healing  the  leper  by  a  touch,  our  Saviour  not  only 
showed  his  i>ower  but  claimed  a  right  that  belonged  only  to 
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the .  priest,  and  asserted  his  own  exemption  from  ceremonial 
defilement^'  In  saying  ^  I  will,  be  thou  dean,"  ho  assumed  a 
still  higher  prerogative,  and  pointed  to  a  more  thorough  puri- 
fication of  the  whole  nature ;  while,  in  sending  the  man  to  the 
priest,  and  bidding  him  offer  the  saciifice  appointed  by  Moses, 
he  at  once  showed  his  own  reverence  for  the  law,  and  made 
his  very  enemies  witnesses  to  the  cure.  The  scene  of  this 
miracle  was  "  a  certain  city,"  the  name  of  which  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  which  seems  to  have  been  Christ's  abo^  for  some 
time.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  multitudes  who  were  at- 
tracted by  the  fame  of  the  miracle,  which  the  healed  l<jpei- 
"blaaed  abroad"  contrary  to  our  Lord's  injunction,  he  with- 
drew into  the  wilderness,  and  perliaps  ive  may  see  in  this  cir- 
cumstance a  premature  termination  of  the  circuit.  St  Mark 
alone  gives  any  hint  of  its  duration  by  the  indefinite  phrase, 
that  Christ  returned  to  Capernaum  "  mer  [some]  days." 

§  14.  The  return  of  Jesus  to  Capernaum  was  followed  by 
one  of  the  most  important  ^icidents  of  his  ministry.  We 
have  seen  that  followers  flocked  to  him  even  from  Jerusalem 
and  Judaaa.  Among  these,  as  well  as  from  the  cities  of  Gali- 
lee, there  were  many  Pharisees  and  teachers  of  the  law,  who 
came  to  watch  him.  In  their  presence,  Jesus  performed  his 
great  miracle  of  curing  the  bedridden  paralytic ;  but  not  till 
he  had  first  /5aid  to  him,  "  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  !"  The 
Jews  saw  the  3Full  extent  of  the  prerogative  thus  claimed. 
Malignant  as  was  their  spirit,  in  charging  him  with  blas- 
phemy, their  reasoning  'wcas  perfectly  right : — ^**  Who  can  for- 
give sins,  but  God  alone  f^"^  And  even  before  replying, 
Christ  proved  his  divine  knowledge  by  discerning  in  their 
hearts  tiie  objection  which  horror  suspended  on  their  tongues. 
Then  he  makes  good  his  claim  by  words  as  well  as  deeds. 
The  force  of  his  argimient  is  often  lost  by  overlooking  the 
proper  emphasis,  "  Which  is  easier,  to  aay^  Thy  sins  be  for- 
given thee,  or  to  say^  Rise  up  and  walk  ?^'  The  mere  word 
proves  nothing  in  either  case;  but  when  the  act  followed 
upon  the  latter  command,  it  proved  the  power  that  attended 
the  former.    The  helpless  patient,  rising  up  at  the  word  of 


"  Matt.  viii.  2-4 ;  Mark  i.  40-45 ; 
Lake  y.  12-lG :  comp.  Ler.  xiiL,  xiv., 
Num.  ▼.  2,  3.  With  regard  to  tho 
order  of  St.  Matthew,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
serred  -that  ho  eridently  places  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  earlj  as  pos- 
sible,' as  the  ^reat  epitome  of  onr 
Lord's  tcocliing,  prefixing  to  it  only  '  places. 

L 


those  events  whicH  could  not  possibly 
be  put  out  of  their  proper  order. 
After  it  he  relates,  without  regard 
to  chronodogical  sequence,  the  chief 
events  of  our  Lord's  earlier  minis* 
try  in  Galilee  (c.  Tiii.,  ix.),  which 
Mark  and  Luke  refer  to  their  proper 
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Christ,  and  carrying  his  bed  to  his  own  house,  was  a  living 
proof  that  He  who  had  dared  also  to  utter  to  him  the  words 
of  absolution  had  really  "  power  upon  earth  to  forgive  sins." 
The  force  of  the  argument  was  at  once  felt  by  wie  people, 
who  saw  brought  to  their  own  doors  a  power  which  was  the 
prerogative  of  the  God  of  heaven ;  and  "  they  glorified  him, 
who  had  given  such  a  power  to  man."  The  Pharisees  and 
Doctors  would  carry  back  to  Jerusalem  the  news  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  had  now  openly  proclaimed  his  kingdom  over 
the  most  sacred  domain  of  man's  spiritual  life,  as  a  sinner 
seeking  forgiveness  from  his  offended  Grod.^' 

§  16.  The  call  of  Levi  or  Matthew,  also  at  Capernaum, 
from  the  very  booth  where  as  a  publican  (portitar)  he  was 
collecting  taxes,  is  placed  by  Mark  and  Luke  directlv  after  the 
healing  of  the  paralytic ;  and  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason 
for  separating  from  it  the  feast  given  by  Matthew,  at  which 
the  presence  of  many  publicans  and  sinners  gave  our  Lord 
occasion  to  teach  the  offended  Pharisees,  that  he  had  not 
come  to  call  the  righteous — ^those  who  fancied  themselves 
such — ^but  sinners,  to  repentance.'*  At  the  same  banquet  Je- 
sus answered  the,  charge  made  against  his  disciples  for  not 
fasting,  and  taught,  by  the  parable  of  the  new  wine  in  old 


"Mau.  ix.  2-8;  Mark  ii.  1-12; 
Luke  y.  17-26.  Varioas  explanations 
have  been' given  of  the  means  to 
which  the  earnest  faith  of  the  bearers 
of  the  paralytic  prompted  thjem,  in 
order  to^gain  access  to  Christ,  when 
they  foand  it  impossible  to  make 
their  way  through  the  crowd  that 
blocked  up  the  entrance  to  the  inner 
court  of  the  house.  Around  part,  if 
not  the  whole  of  the  court  of  an  East- 
cm  house,  is  a  verandah,  often  9  or 
10  feet  deep,  over  which,  when  there 
is  more  than  one  floor,  runs  a  second 
gallery  of  like  depth,  with  a  balus- 
trade. Bearing  in  ndnd  that  the  re- 
ception-room is  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  coiirt,  we  may  suppose  either 
(1)  that  our  Lord  was  standing  under 
the  verandah,  and  the  people  in  front 
in  the  court.  The  bearers  of  the  sick 
man  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  roof 
of  the  house,  and  taking  off  a  portion 
of  the  boarded  covering  of  the  reran- 
dah,  or  removing  the  awning  over  the 
inipluvium,  to  nktrov,  in  the  former 


case  let  down  tbe  Iwd  throw/h  the 
verandah  roof,  or  in  the  latter,  down 
by  way  of  the  roof,  (^cd  rStv  Kfpautav, 
and  deposited  it  before  the  Saviour. 
(2)  Another  explanation  presents  it- 
self in  considering  the  room  where 
the  company  were  assembled  as  the 
vviptpoVf  and  the  roof  opened  for  the 
bed  to  bo  the  true  roof  of  the  house 
(Trench,  Miracles,  WQ),  (3)  And 
one  still  more  simple  is  found  in  re- 
garding the  house  as  one  of  the  rode 
dwellings  still  to  be  seen  near  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  a  mere  room  "10  or  12 
feet  high,  and  as  many  or  more 
square,"  with  no  opening  except  the 
door.  The  roof,  used  as  a  sleeping- 
place,  is  reached  by  a  ladder  from  the 
outside ;  and  the  bearers  of  the  paralyt- 
ic, unable  to  approach  the  door,  would 
thus  have  ascended  the  roof,  and 
having  uncovered  it  (fc^op6favric)» 
let  him  down  into  the  room  where  our 
IfOrd  wos. 

'^Matt.  ix.  9-U;  Mark  ii.  15-17; 
Luke  V.  27-82. 
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bottles,  and  the  new  cloth  sewn  into  an  old  garment,  the  im- 
possibility of  confining  the  spiritual  power  of  his  kingdom 
within  the  dead  letter  of  forms  and  traditions/^  If,  follow- 
ing the  order  of  Matthew,  we  place  after  this  the  cure  of  the 
woman  with  an  issue  of  blood,  the  restoration  to  life  of  the 
daughter  of  Jairus,  the  giving  of  sight  to  two  blind  men,  and 
the  casting  a  devil  out  of  a  dumb  man,^**  we  have,  in  this  first 
stage  of  our  Lord's  Galilean  ministry,  examples  of  nearly  all 
his  chief  miracles.  In  each  species  of  miracle  we  may  trace 
some  particular  infirmity,  the  fruit  and  type  of  a  marked  sin, 
not  necessarily  in  the  individual  sufferer,  but  in  human  na- 
ture. Disease^  in  general,  is  the  result  of  sin,  and  the  type 
of  moral  disorder ;  the  demoniac^  of  passion ;  the  l^er^  of 
polliUion;  ihQ  paralytic^  oi  hAi^\e&&  pro^ration  ;  the  loss  of 
sighty  and  speechy  and  hearing,  are  emblems  of  the  loss  of 
spiritual  sense  by  the  willful  shutting  out  of  spiritual  objects ; 
and  the  whole  train  of  evils  is  crowned  by  death,  the  wages 
of  sin.  Nor,  in  considering  the  various  forms  of  our  Lord's 
miracles,  should  we  fail  to  notice  the  varied  exhibitions  of 
faith  in  those  who  came  to  him  for  relief ;  for  it  was  in  ex- 
citing and  rewarding  such  faith  that  the  moral  power  of  his 
miracles  was  chiefly  shown. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  had  Jesus,  after  giving  the 
Jews  assembled  at  the  Passover  the  first  great  opportunity 
which  they  lost,  gathered  in  the  first-fruits  of  spiritual  harvest 
from  the  rejected  soil  of  Samaria,  and  revealed  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  amid  the  darkness  of  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  when 
according  to  the  most  probable  interpretation  of  John  v.  1, 
the  return  of  the  Passover  called  him  up  for  the  second  time 
to  Jerusalem^ 

§  16.  "  After  this  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  and  Jesus 
went  up  to  Jerusalem.'"'  The  chronological  difficulty  in- 
volved m  this  passage  is  discussed  elsewhere  f "  and  though 
the  question  seems  incapable  of  absolute  settlement,  we  may 
adopt  the  probability,  that  the  "Feast"  was  the  Passover 
(a.d.  28),  as  furnishing  a  definite,  though  not  quite  certain, 
order  for  the  narrative.  But  the  difficulty  does  not  at  all  af- 
fect the  importance  of  the  ensuing  transactions  at  Jerusalem, 
as  giving  occasion  for  the  first  of  our  Saviour's  great  dis- 
courses, in  controversy  with  the  unbelieving  Jews.  In  such 
discourses  we  first  see  the  great  principle,  afterward  so  con- 


Tb 


Matt.  ix.  15-17;  Mark  ii.  18-22; 


Loke  V.  da-39. 


76 


MaU.  ix.  18-34;  Mark  v.  22-43; 
Luke  viii.  41-5G.  ^'  John  v.  1 . 

"  Sec  NoUs  and  Illustrations  (B). 
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spicaous  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  that  controversy  is 
called  forth  by  opposition  and  heresy,  and  then  by  controver- 
sy doctrine  is  established.  And  the  office  of  recording  tliis 
aspect  of  our  Lord's  ministry  fell  to  John,  not  only  as  his 
most  constant  companion  and  the  most  intimate  sharer  of  his 
thoughts,  but  as  tlie  apostle  who  survived  till  the  heresies, 
which  are  more  than  once  glanced  at  in  the  New  Testament, 
had  acquired  such  force  as  to  be  thus  rebuked.  The  occasion 
was  the  miracle  which  Christ  wrourfit  on  the  palsied  cripple 
at  the  pool  which  was  fitly  called  Bethesda  {the  house  of 
mercy),  which  was  near  the  sheep-gate  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  Temple.^*  If  is  said  that  the  waters  of  this  tank  were 
connected  with  those  of  the  pool  of  Siloam  by  subterraneous 
channels,  through  which  there  were  sudden  flushes  that  made 
the  water  bubble  up  in  commotion.®"  At  such  seasons  the 
water  was  supposed  to  have  healing  virtues ;  confined,  how- 
ever, to  the  first  who  stepped  down  into  the  tank,  round 
which  porticoes  were  built,  to  shelter  the  multitudes  of  sick 
and  cripples,  who  came  to  take  their  chance.  The  doubts 
that  have  been  cast  upon  the  prodigy  do  not  in  the  least  de- 
ti'act  from  the  us^made  of  it  by  Christ.**  On  the  contrary, 
the  supposition  of  its  being  a  delusion  sets  the  truth  of  his 
miracle  in  a  more  striking  light,  as  being  the  reality  of  that 
power  which  was  there  vainly  sought.  In  any  case,  the  mir- 
acle itself  displayed  the  power,  which  Jesus  claimed  in  th6 
subsequent  discourse,  of  exercising  authority  both  over  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  positive  institutions  of  religion.  The 
case  chosen  by  our  Lord  was  among  the  most  hopeless  of  all 
that  lay  in  the  House  of  Mercy.  The  cripple  had  been  par- 
alyzed for  thirty-eight  years,  the  very  period  that  his  fore- 
fathers had  wandered  in  the  wilderness ;  and  the  burden  of 
his  infirmities  was  aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that  they 
were  the  natural  reward  of  his  sins.*'  Thus  he  was  a  fit  tjrpc 
of  the  people,  in  whom  Jesus  fulfilled  the  words  of  Isaiah, 
"  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknesses."  Je- 
sus healed  him,  not  by  helping  him  to  the  waters,  nor  by  any 
other  visible  agency,  but  by  the  very  command  to  use  the 
powers  that  had  been  so  long  suspended :  "  Rise,  tak€  up  thy 


'"  The  lai^e  rcsenroir  called  the 
Birket  Israii,  within  the  walls  of  the 
city,  close  hy  the  St.  Stephen's  gate, 
and  nnder  the  north-east  wall  of  the 
Hnrnm  aren,  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  modern  representative  of 
Bcilicsdn. 


••  Such  a  morcnicnt  of  water  roay 
be  seen  in  a  canal  lock. 

**  Verse  4,  which  seems  to  assert 
the  reality  of  the  miracle,  is  now  re- 
garded as  spurious. 

"Seer.  14. 
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bed,  and  walk !"  Some  commentators  see  in  this  act  a  sort 
of  hnmiliation  for  the  sin  which  had  prostrated  the  sufferer. 
At  all  events,  it  involved  other  important  consequences ;  for 
the  offense  which  was  loudly  expressed  by  the  Jews  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  first  of  those  great  doctrinal  discourses  of  our 
Lord,  which  form  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John. 

"  On  the  same  day  was  the  Sabbath ;"  and  the  Jews  at 
once  accused  the  man  of  Sabbath-breaking.  They  had,  in- 
deed, the  letter  of  the  law  on  their  side ;  for  carc^ng  a  bur- 
den was  a  ^'  servile  work,''  and  this  very  act  had  been  espe- 
cially denounced  by  the  prophets."  But  yet  the  man's  sim- 
ple answer  involved  a  decisive  argument : — ^^  He  tluU  made 
me  whoUy  the  same  said  unto  me,  Take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk."  It  is  the  same  argument  afterward  urged  on  just 
such  another  occasion :  *^  How  can  a  man  that  is  a  sinner  do 
such  miracles  ?"  '* 

Our  Lord  himself  enforced  the  argument,  in  defending 
himself  against  the  Jews,  who  would  have  put  liim  to  death 
as  a  Sabbath-breaker.  Virtually  denying  their  jurisdiction, 
he  asserted  his  own  supremacy  over  Xhe  Sabbath,  and  by  im« 
plication  over  every  positive  law,  by  the  proof  just  given  of 
his  authority  over  the  laws  of  nature,  and  on  no  less  a  ground 
than  his  own  supreme  divinity,  as  equal  with  the  Father : — 
"  My  Father  worketh  hitheii;o,  and  I  work."  These  words 
involve  the  whole  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  in  regard  to  the 
Sabbath.  When  God  finished  his  work  of  creation,  his  Sab- 
batic rest  was  not  inaction.  He  works  continually,  in  his 
providence  and  his  grace,  in  the  work  of  sustaining  his  creat- 
ures, and  especially  in  restoring  them  from  their  fall,  and 
creating  them  anew  to  spiritual  life.  Thus  has  God  "  done 
good"  hitherto,  throughout  the  Sabbatic  cycle  of  the  ages. 
In  this  work,  as  in  the  material  creation,  the  Word  of  God  is 
the  partaker  and  the  true  agent.  So  when  he  was  made  flesh, 
he  made  tlie  same  use  of  his  earthly  Sabbaths,  and  employed 
them  in  alleviating  the  burdens  of  the  nature  he  had  as- 
sumed. Thus."  the  Son  of  Man"  was  constituted  "  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath."  In  that  character  ho  proclaimed  the  great 
principles, — "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
tor  the  Sabbath;" — "I  will  have  mercy  rather  than  sacri- 
fice ;" — ^and  he  added  the  practical  law,  which  once  received 
in  its  spirit  would  leave  little  room  for  casuistry, "  Wherefore 
it  is  lawful " — ^not  simply  allowable^  as  an  exception,  but  right j 

«  Jcr.  xvii.  21-24 ;  Nch.  xv.  32-33.       **  Jolin  ix.  IG,  17,  24,  25, 29,  80 
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as  the  very^ essence  of  the  institution — "It  is  lawful  to  do 
GOOD  on  tiie  Sabbath  days."  Not  once  only,  but  again  and 
again,  he  illustrated  these  principles  by  such  cases  as  that  of 
the  beast  of  burden  fallen  into  a  pit;  he  act^d  upon  them, 
both  in  his  ordinary  work  as  a  teacher,  the  highest  form  of 
"doing  good,'*  and  by  working  miracles  especially  on  this 
day,  and  maintained  them  in  repeated  arguments  against  the 
Jews. 

The  other  assertion  involved  in  our  Saviour's  words  was  as 
clear  to  the  understanding  of  the  Jews  as  it  was  hateful  to 
their  prejudices.  "Therefore  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to 
kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the  ^bbath,  but  said 
also  that  God  was  his  Father,  making  himself  equal  with 
God."**  Instead  of  disowning  the  inference,  our  Saviour 
joins  issue  upon  its  truth.  Pointing  to  his  works  as  a  proof 
of  the  perfect  unity  of  power  between  his  Father  and  himself, 
ho  claims  the  highest  attribute  of  God,  the  power  to  confer 
spiritual  life,  and  he  declares,  as  a  practical  appeal  to  his  op- 
ponents, that  nov)  was  the  season  for  its  exercise.  Their  in- 
dignation at  this  new  blasphemy  is  met,  as  on  other  occasions, 
by  the  remonstrance,  "  Marvel  not  at  this,"  as  the  preface  to 
new  wonders,  for  this  power  to  give  spiritual  life,  arising 
from  the  divine  life  which  the  Son  had  in  nimself,  would  isoon 
be  proved  by  his  power  to  awake  the  dead,  and  to  call  them 
before  his  own  judgment-seat.  For  to  him  alone  was  com- 
mitted the  divine  attribute  of  judgment,  because  with  him 
alone  were  the  eternal  principles  of  justice. 

The  latter  part  of  the  discourse  relates  to  the  evidence  of 
these  claims.  The  recent  testimony  of  John,  added  to  tho 
teaching  of  Moses  and  all  the  Scriptures,  left  the  Jews  with- 
out excuse  for  their  unbelief,  which  Jesus  traces  back  to  the 
depravity  of  their  will.  But  he  appeals  to  higher  testimony 
still,  his  own  witness  of  himself,  confirmed  by  the  witness  of 
the  works  which  the  Father  had  given  him  to  do.  But,  in 
presenting  these  great  truths  and  this  convincing  evidence, 
Jesus  addresses  the  rulers  of  the  Jews,  not  as  disciples  to  bo 
instructed  and  convinced,  but  as  enemies  to  be  put  to  shame 
by  the  truth  they  hated ;  and  to  all  the  other  proofs  of  his 
omniscience,  he  adds  his  knowledge  of  their  ingrained  aver- 
sion to  God's  truth. 

This  discourse  may  serve  as  an  example  of  those  which  oc- 


*  John  T.  18.  The  inference  is 
not  drawn  merely  from  Christ's  call- 
ing God  his  Father,  but  from  tho 
whole  spirit  of  his  claim.     Ho  snitl 


that  God  was  his  Father,  in  snch  a 
manner  and  connection  as  to  imply 
his  cqnaliry  with  God. 
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cupy  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Grospel  of  St.  John,  espe- 
cudly  the  6th,  7th,  8th,' 9th,  and  10th  chapters.  The  pre- 
cise points  in  controversy,  and  the  illustrations  employed  by 
Christ,  vary  with  the  several  occasions ;  but  in  all  he  appears 
claiming  a  dignity  and  authority  no  less  than  divine :  m  all 
he  conviQts  the  Jews,  and  especially  their  rulers,  from  their 
own  most  cherished  principles,  of  obstinate  unbelief  in  reject- 
ing his  divine  authority.  Meanwhile,  he  had  no  sooner  borne 
the  first  of  these  great  testimonies  against  the  Jewish  rulers, 
than  he  withdrew  himgelf  from  their  plots  against  his  life,*-- 
and  returned  from  this  Passover,  where  he  had  once  more 
experienced  and  rebuked  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  to  the 
scene  of  his  more  hopeful  labors  in  Galilee. 

••Johnv.  16. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS.   ' 


(A.)    SCENE  OF  OUR  LORD'S 
MINISTRY. 

Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  re- 
cord only  our  Lord's  doings  in  Gal- 
ilee ;  if  we  put  aside  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  Passion,  wo  find  that  they 
never  mention  his  visiting  Jerusalem. 
John,  on  the  other -hand,  while  he 
records  some  acts  in  Galilee,  devotes 
the  chief  part  of  his  Gospel  to  the 
transactions  in  Judaea.  But  when 
the  supplemental  cbairacter  of  John's 
Grospel  is  borne  in  mind,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  explaining  this.  The 
three  Evangelists  do  not  profess  to 
give  a  chronology  of  the  ministry, 
but  rather  a  picture  of  it :  notes  of 
time  are  not  frequent  in  their  narra- 
tive. And  as  they  chiefly  confined 
themselves  to  Galilee,  where  the  Be- 
<lccmer'»  chief  acts  were  done,  they 
might  naturally  omit  to  mention  the 
feasts,  which,  being  passed  by  our  Lord 
At  Jerusalem,  added  nothing  to  the 
materials  for  his  Galilean  ministry. 
John,  on  the  other  hand,  writing  later, 
niid  giving  an  account  of  the  Re- 
deemer's life  which  is  still  less  com- 
plete as  a  history  (for  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  occupied 
with  the*  lost  three  months  of  the 
ministry,  and  seven*  chapters  out  of 
twenty-one  are  filled  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  few  days  of  the  Passion), 
'  vindicates  his  historical  claim  by  sup- 
plying several  precise  notes  of  time. 
In  the  occnrrcnces  after  the  baptism 


of  Jesus,  days  and  oven  hours  aro 
specified  (John  L  29, 35,  39,  43,  ii.  1) ; 
the  first  miracle  is  mentioned,  ancl 
the  time  at  which  it  was  wrought 
(John  ii.  1-11).  He  mentions  not 
only  the  Passover  (John  ii.  13,23; 
vi.  4 ;  xiii.  I,  and  perhaps  v.  1),  but 
also  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (John 
vii.  2)  and  of  Dedication  (Jolin  x. 
22):  and  thus  it  b  ordered  jhat  tbo 
Evangelist  who  goes  over  the  least 
part  of  the  ground  of  our  Lord's  min- 
istry is  yet  the  same  who  fixes  for  us 
its  duration,  and  enables  us  to  arrange 
the  facts  of  the  rest  more  exactly  in 
their  historical  places.  It  is  true  that 
the  three  Gospels  record  chiefly  the 
occurrences  in  Galilee ;  but  there  is 
evidence  in  them  that  miracles  wcro 
wrought  in  Judaea.  Frequent  teach- 
ing in  Jerusalem  is  implied  in  the 
Lord's  lamentation  over  the  lost  city 
(Matt,  xxiii.  37).  The  appearance 
in  Galilee  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
and  others  from  Jerusalem  (Matt.  iv. , 
25,  XV.  1)  would  be  best  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  their  enmity 
had  been  excited  against  him  during 
visits  to  Jerusalem.  The  intimacy 
with  the  family  of  LAzarus  (Luke  x. 
38),  and  the  attachment  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  to  the  Lord  (Matt  xxvii. 
57),  would  imply,  most  probably,  fre- 
quent visits  to  Jerusalem.  But  why 
was  Galilee  chosen  as  the  principal 
scene  of  the  ministry  ?  The  question 
is  not  easy  to  answer.  Tlie  Pmphct 
would  resort  to  the  Temple  of  God ; 
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llie  King  of  tke  Jews  would  go  to  his 
otvn  royal  city ;  the  Teacher  of  the 
chosen  people  would  preach .  in  the 
midst  of  them.  But  their  hostility 
prerenied  it  The  Saviour,  who,  ac- 
cepting all  the  infirmities  of  *Uhe 
form  of  a  servant,*'  which  he  had  tak- 
en, fled  in  his  childhood  to  Egypt, 
betakes  himself  to  Galilee  to  avoid 
Jewish  hatred  and  machinations,  and 
lavs  the  foundations  of  his  Church 
amid  a  people  of  impure  and  despised 
race.  (See  below,  iVbtoC.)  To  Jeru- 
salem he  comes  occasionally,  to  teach, 
and  suffer  perMcntioi^  and  finally  to 
die :  '*  for  it  can  not  be  that  a  prophet 
perish  out  of  Jerusalem  "  (Luke  xiiL 
33).  It  was  upon  the  first  outbreak 
of  perseention  against  him  that  he 
left  Judiea :  ^*  When  Jesus  had  heard 
that  John  was  ^ast  into  prison,  he  de- 
parted into  <lalilee ''  (Matt,  iv,  12> 
And  that  this  persecution  aimed  at 
him  ako  wo  gather  from  St.  John: 
''.When  thereforo  the  Lord  knew  how 
tliat  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Je- 
Mis  made  and  bapticod.more  disciples 
tiiun  John  ...  he  left  Judsa  and 
departed  into  Galilee"  (John  ir.  1, 
2).  If  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness shope  on  the  Jews  hencefor- 
ward from  the  far-off  shores  of  the 
Galilean  lake,  it  was  because  they 
had  refused  and  abhorred  that  Kght. 


(B.)    DURATION    OF    OUR 
LORD'S  MINISTRY. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  ex- 
actly from  tho  Gospels  the  number 
of  years  during  which  the  Redeemer 
cxcrdsed  his  ministry  before  the  Pas- 
sion ;  but  the  doubt  lies  between  two 
nnd  three;  for  the  opinion,  adopted 
from  an  interpretation  of  Isaiah  Ixi. 
2  by  more  than  one  of  tho  ancients, 
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that  it  lasted  only  one  year,  can  not  bo 
borne  out  (Euseb.  iii.  24 ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  1 ;  Origen,  Prine,  4,  6).  The 
data  are  to  be  drawn  from  St.  John. 
This  Evangelist  mentions  six  feasts, 
at  five  of  which  Jesus  was  present; 
the  Passover  that  followed  his  baptism 
(John  iL  13) ;  '*  a  feast  of  the  Jews  " 
(ioprii  without  the  article,  John  v. 
1);  a  Passover  during  which  Jcku:i 
remained  in  Galilee  (John  vi.  4) ;  tho 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  to  which  tlio 
Lord  went  up  privately  (John  vii.  2); 
the  Feosrof  Dedication  (John  x.  22); 
and  lastly  tho  Feast  of  Passover,  at 
which  he  suffered  (John  xii.,  xiii.). 
There  are  certainly  three  Passovers, 
and  it  is  possible  that  *'a  feast" 
(John  T.  1)  may  be  a  fourtlu  Upon 
this  possibility  the  question  turns. 
Liicko  in  his  Commentary  (vol.  iL  p. 
1),  in  collecting  with  great  research 
the  various  opinions  on  this  point,  is 
unable  to  arrive  at  any  definite  con- 
clusion upon  it,  and  leaves  it  unsolved. 
But  if  4,his  feast  is  not  a  Passover, 
then  no  Passover  is  mentioned  by 
John  between  the  first  (John  ii.  13) 
and  that  which  is  spoken  of  in  tho 
sixth  chapter ;  and  the  time  between 
those  two  must  be  assumed  to  bo  a 
single  3rear  only.  Now,  although  the 
record  of  John  of  this  period  contains 
but  few  facts,  yet  when  all  the  Evan- 
gelists are  compared,  the  amount  of 
labor  compressed  into  this  single  year 
would  be .  too  much  for  its  compass. 
The  time  during  which  Jesus  was 
baptizing  (by  his  disciples)  near  tho 
Jordan  was  probably  considerable,  and 
lasted  till  John's  imprisonment  (John 
iii.  22-3G).  The  circuit  round  Gal- 
ilee (Matt.  iv.  23-25)  was  a  mission- 
ary journey  through  a  country  of  con- 
siderable population,  and  containing 
two  hundred  towns ;  and  this  would 
occupy  some  time.     But  another  such 
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jonmejj  of  the  Boit  cofoprebeiuivc 
kind,  V  vodenaken  in  the  suBe  yea^ 
(Lake  riii.  1),  in  which  be 
throogfaont  ererjr  dtj  and  TiDage." 
And  a  third  circoit  of  the  same  kind, 
and  eqnaDj  general  (Matt.  ix.  85-38), 
would  close  the  same  jear.  Is  it  at 
all  probaMe  that  Jesns,  after  spending 
a  considerable  time  in  Jndca,  would 
lie  aUe  to  make  three  circnits  of  Gal- 
ilee in  the  remainder  of  tiie  year, 
preaching  and  doing  wonders  in  the 
Tarions  places  to  which  be  came? 
This  would  be  more  likeljr  tf  the  jour- 
neys were  hurried  and  partial ;  but  all 
three  are  spoken  of  as  though  thej 
were  the  Tcry  opponec  It  is,  to  say 
the  least,  easier  to  suppose  that  the 
••feast"  (John  t.  1)  was  a  Passorer, 
diriding  the  time  into  two,  and  throw* 
ing  two  of  these '  circuits  ^nto  the 
second  year  of  the  ministry ;  prorided 
there  be  nothing  to  make  this  inter- 
pretation improbable  in  itself.  The 
words  arc,  ••After  this  there  was  a 
feast  of  the  Jews ;  and  Jesus  went  up 
to  Jerusalem."  These  two  facts  are 
meant  as  cause  and  ciTect ;  the  feast 
caused  the  risit.  If  so,  it  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  three  feasts  at  which 
the  Jews  were  expected  to  appear  be- 
fore God  at  Jerusalem.*  Was  it  the 
PassoTer,  the  Pentecost,  or  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles?  In  the  preceding 
chapter  the  Passorer  has  been  spoken 
of  as  '•the  feast"  (rcr.  46);  and  if 
another  feast  were  meant  here  the 
name  of  it  would  have  been  added, 
as  ii)  rii.  2,  x.  22.  The  omission  of 
the  article  is  not  decisive,  for  it  occurs 
in  other  cases  where  the  Passover  is 
certainly  intended  (Matt,  xxvii.  16 ; 
Mark  xv.  6) ;  nor  is  it  clear  that  the 
Passover  was  called  Me  feast,  as  the 

*  This  {s  an  argument  against  the  some- 
what arbttmry  hypothesta  that  ft  was  the 
Feast  of  Parini. 


most  eBUMBty  aJlhovgh  the  Featt  of 

■o  de- 


west  scribed.    AH  thai  the  omiMion  eoqld 


r  prove  woold  be  that  the 
'  BOtthinkitaeedfnltodeKribetbefeasi 
more  predwly.     The  words  in  John 
I  iv.  Sis  ••  There  are  yet  ftwr  montha 
and  then  coaeth  harvest,  **  would 
agree  with  this,  fat  the  baiiey-harrest 
begaa  on  the  16th  Nisan,  and  reck- 
oning  back  Ibwr  BMMBtba  would  bring 
this  conversatioii  to  the  beginning  of 
December,  t. «.,  the  middle  of  Kisleu. 
If  it  be  granted  that  our  Lord  is  here 
merely  quoting  a  common  form  of 
speech  (Alford),  still  it  is  more  likely 
that  he  would  use  one  appropriate  to 
the  time  at  which  he  was  q>eaking. 
And  if  these  words  were  uttered  in 
December,  the  next  of  the  three  great 
feasts  oceurriag  would  be  the  Pass- 
over.    Hie  shortness  of  the  interval 
between  v.  I  and  vi.  4  would  afford 
an  oljection,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
scantinefls  of  historic^  details  in  tho 
early  part  of  the  ministry  in  St  John  : 
from  the  other  Evangelists  it  appears 
that  two  great  journeys  might  have 
to  be  included  between  these  verses. 
Upon  the  whole,  though  there  is  noth- 
ing that  amounts  to  proof,  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  were  four  Passovers, 
and  consequently  that   our   X«ord*s 
ministiy  lasted  somewhat  more  than 
three  years,  the  ••  beginning  of  mira- 
cles **  (John  ii.)  having  been  wrought 
before  the  first  Passover.     On  datfi 
of  calculation  that  have  already  been 
mentioned  (p.  202)»  the  year  of  the 
first  of  these  Passovers  was  A.n.c.  780 
(a.d.  27),  and  the  baptism   of  our 
Lord  took  place  either  in  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year  or  the  end  of  the 
year  preceding.      Tho   ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist  began  in  a.u.c.  779 
(a.d.  26). 
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(C.)    GALILEE. 

This  name,  which  in  the  Koman 
age  was  applied  to  a  large  province, 
seems  to  have  been  originally,  con- 
fined to  a  little  '*  circuit "  (the  He- 
brew word  Galil,  the  origin  of  the 
la^cr  **  Galilee,**  signifies  a  **  circle, 
or  circuit  **)  of  country  round  Kcdesh- 
Naphtali,  in  which  were  situated  the 
twenty  towns  given  by  Solomon  to  Hi- 
ram, king  of  Tyre,  as  payment  for  his 
work  in  conveying  timber  from  Leb- 
anon to  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xx.  7 ;  1  K. 
ix.  11 ;  LXX.  roXcXata).  They  wore 
then,  or  subsequently,  occupied  by 
strangers,  and  for  this  reason  Isaiah 
pvos  to  the  district  the  name  *'  Gal- 
ilee of  tho  Gentiles**  (Is.  ix.  1.  In 
Matt.  iv.  15,  ToXiXoia  rmf  iBvCiv;  in 
1  Mace.  V.  15,  FoXiXata  dXXo^vXwv). 
It  is  probable  that  the  strangers  in- 
creased in  number,  and  became  during 
the  Captivity  the  great  body  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  extending  themselves  also 
over  tho  surrounding  country,  they 
gave  to  their  new  territories  the  old 
name,  until  at  length  Galilee  became 
one  of  the  largest  provinces  of  Pales- 
tine.  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
Galilee  contfiined  only  a  few  Jews 
living  in  the  midst  of  a  large  heathen 
population  (I  Mace.  v.  20-23).  Strabo 
states  that  in  his  day  it  was  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Syrians,  Phomicians, 
and  Arabs  (xvi.  p.  760);  and  Jo- 
scphus  says  that  Greeks  also  dwelt  in 
its  cities  (fU  12.) 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord  all  Pales- 
tine was  divided  into  three  provinces, 
Judsea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee  (Acts 
ix.  31 ;  Luke  xvii.  11 ;  Joseph.  B.  J, 
iii.  3).    The  latter  included  the  whole 


northern  section  of  the  country,  name- 
ly, the  ancient  territories  of  Issachar, 
Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali.  It 
was  divided  into  two  sections,  *'  Low- 
er **  and  **  Upper;**  t)  Kdru  xai  >/  dvw 
raX(Xa/a.  A  single  glance  at  tho 
country  shows  that  the  division  was 
natnrid.  Lower  Galilee  included  tho 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon  with  its  ofi^- 
shoots,  which  run  down  to  the  Jordan 
and  tho  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  tho 
whole  of  the  hill-country  adjoining  it 
on  the  north,  to  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain-range. Upper  Galilee  embraced 
the  whole  mountain-range  lying  be- 
tween the  upper  Jordan  and  Phoeni- 
cia. To  this  i^on  the  name  "  Gal- 
ilee of  the  Gentiles  *'  is  given  in  tho 
0.  and  N.  T.  (Is.  ix.  1 ;  Matt.  iv.  15). 
The  town  of  Capernaum,  on  tho  north 
shore  of  the  lake,  was  in  Upper  Gal- 
ileo ;  and  this  faet  is  important,  as 
showing  how  far  the  province  ex- 
tended southward,  and  as  proving 
that  it,  as  well  as  Lower  Galilee, 
touched  the  lake. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
Galilee  became  the  chief  seat  of  Jew* 
ish  schools  of  learning,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  their  most  celebrated  Rab- 
bins. The  National  Council,  or 
SanLedrim,  was  taken  for  a,  time  to 
Jabneh  in  Philistia,  but  was  soon  re- 
moved to  Sepphoris,  and  afterward  to 
Tiberias.  The  Mishna  was  here  com- 
piled by  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh  (cir. 
A.D.  109-220) ;  and  a  few  years  after- 
ward tho  Gemara  was  added.  Re- 
mains of  splendid  synagogues  still  ex- 
ist in  many  of  the  old  towns  and  vil- 
lages, showing  that  from  the  second 
to  tho  seventh  century  the  Jews  were 
as  prosperous  as  they  were  numerous 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  SEQUEL  OF  CHBISt's  MINISTRY  IN  GALILEE,  FROM  AFTER 
HIS  SECONI>  PASSOVER,  IN  A.R.  28,  TO  NEAE  THE  FEAST  OF 
TABERNACLES,  A.D.  29. 

S  1.  Itcliirn  of  Josiis  from  Jerngnlem  to  Gnlilee — Tlie  plnckinR  of  llie  chih 
of  corn  on  the  Snbbatii — The  hca)iiif>  of  tlie  wilhered  hoQil — ChrUt 
rebuU  titc  charpe  of  tiBbbalh-broAkinj; — Plot  of  the  PhKriaoes  and  the 
Ilcrodiuns  against  liicn.  §  2.  He  retires  to  the  shora  of  ) he  Galilean 
Inkc,  and  it  fulloived  by  mulliludcs — Hia  miracles  prove  him  rhc  icrvnnt 
of  God  predicted  by  laniah.  §  3.  Propnrniions  for  oignniiinR  the 
Chrislinn  Church — Cboica  of  the  TweWo  Apostlos-T-The  Sennon  on 
the  Mannt — Certain  prelimlnnrjr  qnesiions  discnsMd — Unity  of  the  DIs- 
coQTBe,  nnd  its  identity,  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  §  4.  The  Time  and 
Scene — Mount  of  the  Beatitudes — Chojce  of  tlic  Apostlei — Char- 
nctcri  of  their  office  —  I'erwjnBl  qiialiflcntions  —  Tlio  Liste  of  tlio 
Tivelra  Apostles.  §5.  The  SanMoM  ON  the  Motwr;  (lie  Law  of 
the  Sett  Diipensntiun.  S  C.  Eltcct  of  the  discourse  —  Jesus  re- 
tarns  to  Cnpcmnnm — Healing  of  the  Centnrion's  scn'nnt — Itoising 
orthewidow'icon  to  life.  37.  Lost  mention  of  John  the  Baptist — His 
message  to  Jeans — Christ'a  tinn]  tetlimony  to  John — Denunciation  of 
the  Galilean  cities — Thanksgirinf;  for  that  the  Gospel  is  revealed  to 
babes.  §  8.  Jesus,  nt  a  Pharisee's  table,  is  anointed  by  a  sinriil  woman 
— He  fbrEives  licr  Kins,  nnd  rebukes  t!io  scornful  I'lidrisees — The  wom- 
an not  Mary  Magdalene — Distinction  between  this  nnointins  of  Jesiia 
ns  the  Christ,  and  bis  anointing  for  his  burial  by  Hary  of  Bethany. 
g  0.  Sfconil  Circuit  Himugk  Galilee—This  women  who  ministered  10  Je- 
sns — His  Miracles,  Discourses,  nnd  Porablcs — HestilUthr  Storm  on  thi* 
Lake  of  Galilee— The  Gndarene  demoniac.     J  10,  Tiird  dixull  tknajh 
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GaUUe^TXi^  Apostles  sent  forth — ^Their^M>inroi8si0n  and  success.  §11. 
Herod  believes  Jesas  to  be  John  restored  to  life,  and  desires  to  see  him 
~^esus  retires  by  ship  to  a  lonely  spot  on  the  lake,  and  is  followed  by 
mnltitudes.  §  12.  Approacli  of  the  Passovpr,  to  which  Jesus  does  not 
fpo — ^First  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes — Its  effect  on  the  Grolileans — 
They  wish  to  make  Jesus  king — Voyage  of  the  disciples  across  the  lake 
— Jesus  walks  upon  the  water,  and  saves  Peter — The  ensuing  contro* 
versy — Many  desert  Jesns — Peter's  confession.  §  13.  Jesus  watched 
by  emissaries  from  Jerasalem->— He  retires  into  Phoenicia  and  Decapo- 
lis — ^The  Syro-Phoenician  woman — Healing  of  the  deaf  and  dumb — Sec- 
ond miracle  of  the  loavea  and  fishes — Encounters  with  tlio  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Herodians — ^The  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  §  14.  Je- 
sus ascends  the  Upper  Jordan  to  Csssarea  Philippi — Peter's  full  confes- 
sion of  the  Christ — ^IMic  Rock  on  which  Christ's  Church  is  built;  and 
the  Keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — Christ  predicts  his  Passion,  and 
rebukes  the  remonstrance  of  Peter.  §  15.  Christ's  Tmnsfiguration — 
Discourse  concerning  Eiias — ^The  demoniac  Child — Prayer  and  Fasting 
— Renewed  prediction  of  Christ's  Passion.  §  16.  His  last  return  to  Ca- 
pernaum— The  contest  for  precedence — Example  of  the  little  child;  and 
the  isnsuin^  discourse — Christ's  final  departure  from  Galilee. 

§  1.  Once  more  we  behold  Jesus  returning  from  the  city 
of  his  father  David,  where  he  had  proved  himself  the  prom- 
ised spiritual  king,  rejected  and  persecuted  with  a  spite  that 
i^as  literally  deadly.  Though  his  retirement  from  Jerusalem 
removed  him  beyond  the  immediate  danger  that  the  rulers 
might  have  found  means  to  take  his  life,  either  in  a  tumult 
or  by  persuading  the  Roman  procurator,  he  was  still  pursued 
by  their  hostility.  During  this  second  period  of  his  Galilean 
ministry,  we  often  see  how  closely,  he  was  watched  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  Jewish  rulers.  On  his  very  journey  he  was 
followed  by  the  same  charge  which  had  formed  their  pretext 
for  plotting  against  his  life  at  Jerusalem.  The  innocent  act 
of  his  hungry  disciples,  which  was  sanctioned  by  a  merciful 
law,'  of  pludking  and  eating  tlie  ripe .  ears,  as  they  walked 
through  the  corn-fields  on  the  Sabbath,  was .  construed  into 
Sabbath-breaking.'  At  least,  the  view  that  the  Feast  of  John 
v.  was  a  Passover,  compared  with  the  order  of  the  other 
Evangelists,  may  justify  us  in  regarding  the  controversy  that 
arose  out  of  the  act  of  the  disciples  as  having  occurred  on 
the  wav  back  from  Jerusalem  to  G^alilee.  At  all  events,  the 
fact  01  the  com  being  ripe  points  to  the  time  of  the  Pass- 
aver  ;  though  it  would  depend  on  the  species  of  the  grain, 
whether  this  was  immediately  before  the  Passover,  when  the 


'.Dent  xxiii.  25.  The  disciples 
must  hare  been  living  a  hard  and 
|)oor  life,  to  resort  to  such  means  of 
sustenance. 

^  Some  think  that  the  subtle  cos- 


nistry  of  the  Jewish  doctors  found  the 
sFn  in  the  manual  act  of  rubbing  the 
ears  of  com  in  the  hands,  as  a  species 
of  that  servile,  labor  which  was  forbid* 
den  by  the  Law. 
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barley-harvest  began,  or  later,  when  the  wheat  was  ripe. 
With  this  question  another  is  connected,  concerning  the 
phrase  "  the  second-first  Sabbath,"  *  of  which  the  most  proba- 
ble interpretation  is  that  of  Wieseler,  that  it  was  the  '^  first 
Sabbath  of  the  second  year  after  the  Sabbatic  year.'*  * 

In  reply  to  the  charge  of  Sabbath-breaking  made  by  the 
Pharisees  against  the  disciples,  Jesus  reminds  them  that 
David,  whose  example  they  are  not  likely  to  challenge,  ate  the 
sacred  shew-bread  in  the  tabemade,  which  it  was  not  lawful 
to  cat.  The  priests  might  pai*take  of  it,  but  not  a  stranger.* 
David,  on  the  principle  that  mercy  was  better  than  sacriface,* 
took  it  and  gave  it  to  the  young  men  that  were  with  him 
that  they  might  not  perish  for  hunger.  In  order  further  to 
show  that  a  literal  mechanical  observance  of  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  would  lead  to  absurdities,  Jesus  reminds  them  that 
this  law  is  perpetually  set  aside  on  account  of  another :  ^^  The 
priests  profane  the  Sabbath  and  are  blameless." '  The  work 
of  sacrifice,  the  placing  of  the  shew-bread,  go  on  upon  the  Sab- 
bath, and  labor  even  on  that  day  may  be  done  by  priests,  and 
may  please  Gk>d.  It  was  the  root  of  the  Pharisees'  fault  that 
they  thought  sacrifice  better  than  mercy,  ritual  exactness 
more  than  love :  "  If  ye  had  known  what  this  meaneth,  I  will 
have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have  condenmed 
the  guiltless.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sab- 
bath day."  *  These  last  words  are  inseparable  from  the  mean- 
ing of  our  Lord's  answer.  In  pleading  the  example  of  David, 
the  king  and  prophet,  and  of  the  priests  in  the  temple,  the 
Ijord  tacitly  implies  the  greatness  of  his  own  position.  He  is 
indeed  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King;  and  had  ho  been  none  of 
these,  the  argument  would  have  been  not  merely  incomplete, 
but  misleading.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
was  very  strict.  Against  labors  as  small  as  that  of  winnow- 
ing the  com  a  severe  penalty  was  set  Our  Lord  quotes 
cases  wherp  the  law  is  superseded  or  set  aside,  because  he  is 
One  who  has  power  to  do  the  same.  And  the  rise  of  a  new 
law  is  implied  in  those  words  which  St.  Mark  alone  has  re- 
corded: "The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath."  The  law  upon  the  Sabbath  was  made  in  love 
to  men,  to  preserve  for  them  a  due  measure  of  rest,  to  keep 
room  for  the  worship  of  Qod.    The  Son  of  Man  has  power  to 


•  ^aPfiarov  iivrtpotrputrov. 

^Mattxii.  1-8;  Mark  ii.  23-2^; 
Luko  vi.  1-11.  Others  explain  it  as 
the  first  Sabbath  after  the  second  day 
of  the  Passover. 


'  Ex.  xxix.  83 ;  Lev.  xxiv  6,  9. 

•  Hos.vi.  6. 

^  Matt.  xii.  5. 

•  Matt.  xii.  7,  8. 
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re-adjust  this  law,  if  its  work  is  done,  or  if  men  are  fit  to  re- 
ceive a  higher.* 

The  lesson  then  given  was  repeated  on  the  following  Sab- 
bath, when  Christ  healed  a  man  with  a  withered  hand  in  the 
synagogue,  (probably  at  Capernaum),  and  silenced  the  Jews, 
who  were  watching  to  see  if  he  would  perform  the  miracle, 
by  the  argument  applied  by  themselves  in  their  own  affairs, 
that  it  is  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  days.  The  appli- 
cation to  their  consciences  was  all  the  keener,  as,  while  he 
was  doing  good  and  saving  life,  they  were  doing  evil  and 
seeking  to  destroy  his ;  and,  stung  to  madness  by  his  discern- 
ment of  their  secret  thoughts,  the^  began  to  plot  against  him 
with  the  adherents  of  Herod  Antipas,  the  political  party  call- 
ed Herodians,"  thus  endangering  his  security  even  iri  GftEdilee. 

§  2.  Upon  this,  Jesus  withdrew  to  some  retired  spot  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Gkdilee ;  but  even  here  he  was  followed 
by  a  multitude  from  all  parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  even  ho- 
yond  its  borders,  from  Idumsaa  on  the  south,  to  Tyre  and  Si- 
don  on  the  north.  As  they  thronged  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
Jesus  addressed  them  from  a  small  vessel,  which  he  desired 
his  disciples  to  provide.  Ho  healed  their  diseases  and  cast 
out  unclean  spirits,  charging  both  the  patients  and  the  de- 
mons not  to  make  him  known.  In  these  acts  of  mercy,  ex- 
tended to  many  who  were  aliens  to  the  commonwealth  of  Is- 
rael, and  yet  withdrawn  so*  carefully  from  all  public  parade, 
Matthew  sees  the  fulfillment  of  Isaiah's  great  prophecy  of  the 
Messiah  as  the  merciful  judge  of  Gtentiles  as  well  as  Jews : — 
the  chpsen  and  beloved  servant  of  God,  yet  so  meek  that  he 
would  not  strive  or  cry  for  his  rights,  nor  lift  up  the  voice  of 
self-assertion  among  the  haunts  of  men ; — ^so  merciful  that  ho 
would  not  break  the  bruised  reed  as  useless,  nor  quench  the 
smoking  lamp-wick  as  hopeless ;  and  yet  so  powerful,  by  this 
very  might  of  gentleness,  that  his  just  judgments  should 
finally  be  crowned  with  universal  victory,  and  his  name  com- 
mand the  faith  of  all  the  nations.' ' 

§  3.  In  this  assembly  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Galilee, 
wo  see  at  length  all  the  elements  of  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ  separated  from  the  world ;  and,  if  among  those  who 
had  followed  him  into  these  solitudes,  there  were  secret  un- 
believers, or  opponents,  or  even  traitors,  we  need  be  the  less 
surprised,  as  their  type  was  found  even  among  those  whom 


*  These  remarks  arc  from  Arch- 
bisliop  Thomson^s  art.  Jbrus  Christ, 
ill  the  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  toI.  i.  p. 
lOaa. 


"Matt.  xii.  9-14;  Mark  ill.  1-6; 
Lnke  vi.  6-11. 

"Mntt.  xn.  ir,-2I ;  Mark  iil  7-12  : 
comp.  Is.  xi.  10,  xl.  1-3. 
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he  himself  chose  for  bis  ministers  and  companions.  So  jiow 
he  proceeds  to  provide  for  his  Church  the  teachers  who  were 
to  guide  them,  and  the  doctrines  which  they  were  to  teach  and 
the  people  to  receive ;  the  former  by  appointing  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  the  latter  by  the  discourse  known  as  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Not  that  his  appointments  were,  in  either  case, 
complete  or  final  Much  was  left  to  be  ordered  and  revealed 
in  the  future,  by  his  own  teaching,  by  the  free  action  of  spir- 
itual life  in  his  people,  and  especially  by  the  direction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  poured  out  after  he  had  left  the  eiirth.  The 
ministers  whom  he  now  appointed  were  those  needed  to  bear 
\vitness  to  his  own  deeds  and  words ;  the  truths  he  taught 
were  those  essential  to  the  very  entrance  into  his  kingdom. 

One  or  two  preliminary  questions  need  to  be  cleared  up. 
St  John's  silence  alike  concerning  the  appoinUnent  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  at  once  explained 
by  the  supplemental  character  of  his  Gospel  St.  Mark's 
omission  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  regular  order  of 
the  narrative,  though  he  gives  many  of  its  precepts  as  they 
were  repeated  by  our  Saviour  on  other  occasions,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  relation  in  which  his  Gospel  stands  to  that 
of  Matthew.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  IViark  wrote  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  with  the  es- 
pecial view  of  giving  an  account  of  Christ's  ministry  briefer 
on  the  whole,  but  more  minute  in  some  of  the  details.  He 
therefore  omits  many  things,  which  could  be  passed  over 
without  disturbing  the  order  of  the  narrative,  and  which 
Matthew  had  already  sufficiently  recorded,  and  among  them 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  compaiison  of  Matthew  and  Luke  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  two  Evangelists  record  the  same  or  differ- 
ent discourses.  The  different  order  in  which  the  discourse 
stands  in  the  two  Gospels  is  of  no  importance ;  for,  as  already 
observed,  Matthew  evidently  assigns  it  as  early  a  place  as 
possible.  As  to  his  not  mentioning,  till  much  later,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Apostles,  which  Luke  places  immediately 
before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  fact  is  that  Matthew 
does  not  directly  relate  their  appointment,  but  the  commis- 
sion given  them  when  they  were  first  sent  forth,  and  he  takes 
this  occasion  incidentally  to  mention  their  namc.^.  The  posi- 
tive arguments  for  the  identity  of  the  two  diocourses  are 
overwhelming,  and  the  veiy  variations  tend  to  establish  an 
essential  sameness.  Both  begin  with  the  same  blessings,  and 
end  with  the  same  striking  parable  concerning  the  difference 
between  hearing  and  doing.     Between  this  common  begin- 


I        '        « 
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ning  and  ending,  there  is  mnch  in  Matthew  which  Luke  does 
not  give,  and  some  passages  in  Luke  which  do  not  appear  in 
Matthew;  but  the  former  are  just  those  that  relate  to  the 
laws,  traditions,  and  practices  of  the  Jews,  while  the  latter 
come  in  with  such  natural  force  and  beauty,  as  further  illus- 
trations and  steps  in  the  argument,  as  to  put  their  real  con- 
nection with  it  beyond  a  question :  while  the  passages  com- 
mon to  the  two  Evangelists  are  perfectly  identical  in  sub- 
stance, follow  in  the  same  order,  and  contain  those  truths 
which  are  of  universal  concern  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  in 
every  age.  St.  Luke^s  greater  brevity  may  also  be  explained 
by  his  repetition  of  the  like  sentiments  in  other  passages  of 
his  Gospel. 

But  these  repetitions,  as  well  as  those  already  noticed  in 
Mark,  have  been  urged  as  arguments  for  supposing  that  the 
so-called  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount"  is  but  a  collection  into  one 
view  of  doctrines  and  precepts  uttered  by  our  Lord  on  various 
occasions.  Doubtless  he  did  repeat,  again  and  again,  these 
most  essential  elements  of  his  teaching,  and  such  repetitious 
serve  to  indicate  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  really  the  pre- 
liminary abstract  of  his  doctrine,^*  That  the  truth?  thus  re- 
peated were  really  uttered  In  this  connected  discourse,  is  the 
positive  statement  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  confirmed  by  the 
common  circumstances  that  attend  it  in  the  two  Gospels. 
Both  mark  the  same  period  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  when  the 
fame  of  his  miracles  and  preaching  had  spread  through  all 
parts  of  the  land,  and  had  brought  multitudes  around  him. 
Both  name  the  same  locality^  a  mAAintain^  which  Jesus  first 
uses  as  a  place  of  retirement  and  prayer,  and  of  private  inter- 
course wiUi  his  disciples,  and  from  which  he  afterward 
comes  down  to  some  elevated  station,  from  which  to  address 
both  them  and  the  people  together.**    Both  represent  our 


"  Stier,  W<n-da  ofjeaus,  i  93. 

"  This  view  removes  the  trivial  ob- 
jection that  has  been  raised  from  the 
comparison  of  Matt.  v.  1  with  Lnke 
vi.  17.  The  former  passafi^  agrees 
with  Lnke  vi.  12;  and,  in  the  latter, 
the  words  iiri  riwov  mStvoiif  which 


tops,  called  the  ffama  o/JIattinj  fronf 
the  village  of  Hattin  at  its  base." 
(See  Map,  p.  240.)  **  The  situation  so 
strikinglj^  coincioies  with  the  intima- 
tions dt  the  Gospel  narrative,  as  al- 
most to  force  the  infei^nce  that  in 
this  instance  the  eyes  of  those  who 


iiiir  translators  render  in  the  plmn,  selected  the  spot  were  for  once  rightly 

i«ii;;ge8t  rather  some  ;>^//!»rii»,  such  as      -^   '      '^ '     "^ •-  i^-j-l -... 

is  described  in  the  following  qnota- 
tion  from  Dean  Stanley's  work: — 
**  According  to  tradition,  flie  *  Monnt 
of  Beatitudes'  lies  a  little  west  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  is  a  scjuare-shaped 
hill,  about  60  feet  in  height,  with  two 


gnided.  It  is  the  only  height  seen  in 
this  direction  from  the  shores  of  the 
lake  of  Oennesareth.  The  plain  on 
which  it  stands  is  easily  accessible 
from  the  lake,  and  from  that  plain  to 
the  snmmit  is  bnt  a  few  minutes' 
walk.     The  platform  at  the  top  is 
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Lord,  directly  after  the  disooUrse,  as  entering  Capernaum ; 
and  both  record  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  as  at 
once  following  upon  his  return  to  that  city. 

§  4.  Our  Saviour's  whole  position  at  this  period  of  his  min- 
istry not  only  suggested,  but  may  even  be  said  to  have  daim- 
ed  some  such  public  exposition  of  his  doctrine  as  we  find  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  liis  mission  had  been  unfolded 
step  by  step,  till  it  lay  fully  open  to  the  inquiries  of  his  disci- 
ples and  the  objections  of  his  foes ;  and  tho  time  had  come  to 
rebuke  malignant  cavils,  to  correct  erroneous  expectations, 
and  to  satisfy  humble  and  earnest  inquiries.  The  i^ultitudes 
who  had  followed  him  to  the  shores  of  the  lake  were  in  a 
condition  not  unlike  those  whom  Moses  had  led  o\it  into  the 
wilderness.  They  had  seen  and  heard  enough  to  prepare 
them  to  hear  the  law  of  God  from  his  own  lips ;  and  they  are 
assembled  before  a  mount,  whose  very  name  marks  it  as  far 
more  glorious  than  Sinai,  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  But,  in 
this  case,  as  in  that,  a  solemn  pause  precedes  the  uttierauce  of 
the  divine  word.  ITie  Mediator  himself  is  called  to  close  and 
secret  communion  with  Grod,  while  the  people  have  an  inter- 
val of  awful  expectation.  Alone,  like  Moses,  Jesus  "  went  up 
into  the  mountain  to  pray,  and  continued  all  night  in  prayer 
to  God."  " 

At  break  of  day  he  called  to  him  his  disciples.  That  this 
term  signifies  a  select  body,  chosen  by  himself  from  the  mass 
of  his  followers,  is  clear,  from  the  words  of  Mark,  "  He  calleth 
whom  lie  would ;  and  they  came  unto  him."  Out  of  this 
number  he  chose  twelve^  whom  he  named  Apostles,"  and  or- 
dained them,  "  that  they  should  be  with  him,  and  that  ho 
might  send  them  forth  to  preach,  and  to  have  power  to  heal 
sicknesses,  and  to  cast  out  devils."  For  these  works  they 
afterward  received  a  special  commission  from  him,  and  per- 
formed them,  as  his  emissaries,  during  his  ministry  on  earth. 
After  his  ascension,  it  became  their  chief  mission  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  Christ's  resurrection,  as  the  crowning  fact  of  his  course, 

evidently  saitable  for  tho  collection  1  discipleg,  when  they  retired  for  soli- 
of  a  multitude,  and  corresponds  pre- 
cisely to  the  *  level  place*  (j6'trov 
vfSivov)  to  which  he  would  'come 
down '  as  from  one  of  its  higher  horns 
to  address  the  people.  Its  situation 
is  central  both  to  the  peasants  of 
the  Galilean  hills  and  the  fishermen 
of  the  Galilean  lake,  between  which 
it  stands,  and  wonld  therefore  be  u 
natural  resort  both  to  Jesus  and  his 


tude  from  the  shores  of  .the  sea,  and 
also  to  the  crowds  who  assembled 
*  from  Galilee,  from  Decapolis,  from 
Jerusalem,  from  Judaea,  and  from  bo- 
vond  Jordan.*  "—(Stanley,  S.  ^  i^, 
p.  360). 

"  Luke  n.  12. 

"  Apostk  is  a  Gi*eek  word — duxro- 
roXoc,  **one  sent  forth,**  from  d«v<J- 
reXXw,  *«  I  send  forth.'* 
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and  by  this  evidence  to  call  both  Jews  and  Grentiles  to  be- 
lieve the  Gospel.  For  this  their  constant  personal  intercourse 
with  Christ  was  the  first  qaalification ;  and  therefore  Peter 
speaks  of  them  as  "  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  even  us, 
who  did  eat  and  drink  with  him  after  he  rose  from  the 
dead."  "  So,  when  the  vacant  place  of  Judas  had  to  be  filled 
up,  his»  successor  was  chosen,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down 
by  Peter, "  out  of  these  men  which  have  companied  with  us 
all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  us, 
beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  that  same  day 
that  he  was  taken  up  from  us,  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of 
his  resurrection."  "  To  this  rule  the  case  of  St.  Paul  is  only 
an  apparent  exception.  His  want  of  fellowship  with  Jesus 
upon  earth  was  supplied  by  those  special  revelations,  to  which 
he  appeals  in  prooi  of  his  apostolic  mission — "  Am  I  not  an 
apostle  ?  llave  not  I  seen  Christ  ?" — "  Paul,  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  of  God ;  " — "  an  apostle,  not  of  men, 
neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father, 
who  raised  him  frofhi  the  dead."  The  marks  of  the  apostolic 
office,  then,  were  these : — ^personal  intercourse  with  Christ ; 
appointment  by  himself ;  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spint,  breathed 
upon  them  by  Christ  and  more  openly  conferred,  according  to 
his  promise,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  giving  them  power  to 
work  miracles  and  to  speak  in  foreign  tongues ;  to  which  was 
added  the  power  to  confer  that  gift  on  others.  The  union 
of  these  signs  distinguished  the  Apostles  from  every  other 
class  of  ministers.  Tiie  nurtiber  of  the  Apostles,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  is  clearly  symbolical 
of  their  primary  mission  to  the  Jews. 

Among  the  disciples  chosen  to  this  office,  we  find,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  those  who  had  been  the  first  to  follow 
Christ,  and  who  had  already  received  from  him  a  special  call. 
Though  the  call  of  aU  alike  proceeded  from  their  Master's 
grace,  we  can  not  fail  to  notice  those  personal  qualifications 
which  he  himself  condescended  to  own  and  use  in  his  serv- 
ice : — ^the  firm  faith  of  Peter  (the  Rock) ;  the  energy  of  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  whom  he  sumamed  Boanerges  {Sons  of 
Thunder) J  united  in  John  with  that  spirit  of  love  which  made 
him  the  beloved  disciple;  the  fraternal  and  friendly  affection 
of  Andrew  and  Philip ;  the  devotion  and  guileless  sincerity 
of  Nathanael;  the  self-sacrifice  of  Matthew;   the  practical 

"  Acts  X.  41.    -Tlic  snperiority  of  (the  people"  is  dcmonstrntccl  bv  Bp. 
such  eTidencc  to  that  which  might '  Horsloy,  in  his  Sermons  on  the  liesuv' 
have  been  furnished  if  the  risen  Sar-  rection. 
iour  had  been  *' shown  openly  to  nil       "  Acts  i.  21,  22. 
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godliness  of  James,  and  the  firm  resolve  of  fiis  brother  Judas 
to  "contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints ;"  and,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  moral  scale, 
that  love  of  the  worl<^  which  made  Judas  Iscariot  an  awful 
example,  that  even  one  of  those  chosen  by  Christ  to  live  with 
him  and  hear  his  word  could  yet  betray  his  Master  and  prove 
to  have  been  all  along  "  a  son  of  perdition  " — for  "  he  knew 
from  the  beginning,  who  should  betray  him." 

We  have  seen  the  conversion  and  call  of  seven  of  the  Apos- 
tles. The  rest  (except  perhaps  Judas  Iscariot)  were  also 
Galileans,  and  had  probably  jomed  the  Master  during  his  cir- 
cuit of  Galilee.  The  following  are  their  names  and  order,  as 
given  by  the  three  Evangelists  (besides  the  list  of  the  JEleaen 
in  Acts  i  13): 


Maitobw. 

I .  Simon  Petor,  and 
S.  Andrew,  hk  brutker. 

3.  JameSf  and  >  §oub  ot 

4.  John,  )  ZebedM. 
&  Philip,  and 

4.  BartboloOiew; 

7.  Tiionuu,  and 

a  Matthew,  the  pablleaB. 

9.  James,  tlic  mn  of  AJphflDoa. 

10.  LeblMetta,«arnanMd  Tbadd—fc 

11.  Simon,  tlie  Canaanlte. 

IS.  Judaa  hoariot,  ''whoAtoO 
bctrajed  UJm." 


Mabk. 

1.  Stmoo  Prtpr. 

1.  Jamea,  and  )  aomamcd 

5.  Jolin,  }  Boaaorgios. 
4.  Andrew. 

&  Philip. 

6.  Bartholoinew. 

7.  Matthew. 
8.Thoniaa. 

9.  Jameti,  the  sou  of  Alplueaa. 
IB.  Thaddmn. 
II.  Stroon,  the  Canaanitc. 
U.  Jodaa  laeaiiot,  *'  who  ak» 
betrayed  Him." 


Lcxx. 

1.  Simon  Peter,  and 
%  Andrew,  hia  brother. 

3.  Jamea,  and 

4.  John. 

5.  Philip,  and 

» a.  Bartholoinew. 
7.  Matthew,  and 
SbThomaa. 
9.  James,  the  aon  of  Alphaws. 

10.  Simon  Zelotes. 

11.  Judas,  tho  brother  of  Jamps.  t« 
ILJadas    laearioc,  **  which 

also  the  traitor." 


In  the  form  of  the  list,  especially  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  it 
is  remarkable  how  much  the  names  go  in  pairs.  This  cir- 
cumstance confirms  the  assumption  that  Bartholomew  is  the 
Nathanael  of  St.  John,  who  was  brought  to  Jesus  by  Philip. 

§  5.  The  close  connection  between  the.  appointment  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  seen  in  tho  state- 
ment of  St.  Luke,  that  Jesus  "  came  down  toUh  them^^  to  ad- 
dress "  the  company  of  his  disciples  and  the  great  multitude 
of  people  out  ox  all  Judaea  and  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  sea- 
coast  of  Tyro  and  Sidon.""  As  those  twelve  chosen. minis- 
ters stood  with  him  on  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes  in  the  morn- 
ing glow  that  shone  upon  the  lake,  they  resembled  the  heads 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  who  were  called  up  with  Moses  to  hear 
the  law  given  upon  Sinai.  The  discourse  which  follows  was 
spoken  firet  to  tJieniy  as  the  manual  of  their  instructions,  the 
code  of  the  new  kingdom  of  which  they  were  the  new  minis- 
ters, the  outline  of  the  truths  they  were  to  teach.  It  is  ad- 
dressed also  to  the  disciples  in  general,  in  that  and  every  age, 


"  Luke  vi.  16 ;  where  the  original 
is  'lovdac  'l€iKk»l3ov.  Respecting  the 
whole  question  of  their  relatiotislii)) 


to  each  other  and  to  Jesus,  see  Notes 
and  Illustrations  (A). 
»Luke  vi.  17. 
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proclaiming  the  tpirit  of  the  new  dispensationy  to  which  they 
profess  to  have  submitted,  the  truths  they  have  to  learn,  the 
obligations  they  have  to  fulfill,  the  tests  by  which  they  must 
be  tried,  the  characters  they  must  bear,  if  tibey  are  indeed  the 
disciples  of  Jesus. 

It  was  uttered  to  the  disciples  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, to  whom,  as  representing  the  whole  worid,  it  points  out 
the  only  path  of  duty  and  happiness,  that  which  gives  en- 
trance to  the  kingdom  of  heaven;   invites  them  into  that 
kingdom  by  the  most  alluring  promises  of  blessedness ;  claims 
their  submission  to  its  just  and  holy  laws ;  and  warns  them 
of  the  danger  and  ruin  of  remaining  without  it.    To  all  these 
classes  it  exhibits  the  characters  that  all  men  must  bear,  the 
truths  that  all  must  learn,  the  spirit  that  all  must  cultivate, 
the  life  that  all  must  live,  if  they  would  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaiten,  and  ensure  the  salvation  of  their  souls.    It  is 
to  the  New  Covenant  what  the  law  given  from  Sinai  was  to 
the  Old;  and,  to  exhibit  the  unity  of  the  Covenants,  its  pre- 
cepts are  based  upon  the  Ten  Commandments,  unfolded  in 
aU  their  spiritual  breadth,  cleared  of  all  the  human  interpre- 
tations by  which  their  spirit  had  been  bound  down  or  fritter- 
ed away,  and  expanded  into  the  new  law  of  Love.**    The  key- 
.note  to  this,  the  main  body  of  the  discourse,  is  struck  by  the 
words : — ^**  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  and 
the  prophets ;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill ;"  and, 
"  except  your  righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  *'     The  principle  of  all  Christian  goodness, 
and  especially  of  all  Christian  love,  is  laid  in  restoration  to 
the  image  of  Crod  himself : — ^^  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even 
as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect;'*  "Be  ye  nier- 
ciful^as  your  Father  also  is  mercifuL"     And  its  practical 
climax  is  attained  in  the  Christian  law  of  brotherly  kindness 
and  charity : — *^  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  also  to  them  likewise."  , 

To  these  precepts  there  is  a  preface  and  a  conclusion.    The 
former  insbts  on  the  spirit  and  conditions  oi  entrance  mto 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  by  repentance,  humility,  faith  J?  "^^^ 
and  endurance  for  his  sake.     But  those  conditions,  unUke  tne 
curses  of  the  law,  are  pronounced  as  blessings  and  »^^^ 
by  promises,**    In  the  conclusion,  the  principle  «t  JU<*g»^ 
is  brought  in,  to  enforce  all  that  has  been  said:  c\vatacw  is 

»  Matt  T.  21,  viL  J2  ;  T.nke  vi.  27-36.  ^-    ^       *'  ^^^^  ^'  ^'^'^^ 

«  MaU.  V.  1-12  ;  Luke  \i.  20-2O. 
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brought  to  the  test  of  deedSy  not  words ;  and  a  final  note  of 
warning  and  promise,  equally  mingled,  assures  the  hearers 
that  as  they  sow,  so  shall  they  reap ;  everlasting  life  from  liv- 
ing faith  in  Christ,  destruction  from  pursuing  their  self-will. 

§  6.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  carried  to  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  the  conviction  that  Jesus  was,  to  say  the  least,  far 
above  all  their  ordinary,  teachers ;  ^^for  he  taught  them  as 
one  having  authority ^  and  not  as  the  scribes ; "  and  he  was 
followed  by  a  new  concourse  of  disciples,  as  he  returned  into 
Capernaum.**  Here  he  healed  the  servant  of  the  Roman  cen- 
turion, who  seems  to  have  been  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and 
whose  faith,  greater  than  was  found  in  Israel,  called  fortti  the 
contrast,  often  afterward  repeated,  between  the  •multitudes 
of  Grentiles  who  should  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  "  the  children  of  ttie 
kingdom,"  who  should  bo  "  cast  out  into  outer  darkness."  ** 
At  the  gate  of  Nain,  near  Capernaum,  he  repeated  by  a  single 
word  the  miracle,  which  Elisha  had  only  perfoimed  with  re- 
iterated and  agonizing  prayers,  of  restoring  the  life  of  an  only 
son  to  his  widowed  mother.** 

§  7.  About  this  time  we  have  the  last  notice  of  John  the 
Baptist  before  his  death.  He  was  still  shut  up  in  his  prison, 
which,  Josephus  tells  us,  was  at  Machterus  in  Peraea,  a  for- 
tress celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Asmonaeans  and  Hero- 
dians.*'  Here  his  disciples  came  to  tell  him  of  the  deeds  of 
Christ  We  can  not  suppose  that  John  himself  had  had  a 
moment's  doubt  of  the  truth  he  himself  had  first  proclaimed, 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  '  On  a  former  occasion,*^  he  had 
said  enough  to  clear  up  all  uncertainty  and  remove  all  jeal- 
ousy from  the  minds  of  his  disciples :  but,  less  instructed  and 
less  magnanimous  than  their  master,  they  still  need  a  further 
lesson ;  and  for  this  John  sends  two  of  them  to  Christ.  ^They 
found  him  in  the  act  of  healing  many  of  their  diseases,  cast- 
ing out  imclean  spirits,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor. 
His  only  reply  is  to  bid  them  report  to  John  what  they  had 
seen  and  heard,  which  he  would  doubtless  tell  them  were  the 
signs  of  Messiah  foretold  by  the  prophets,*'  and  lie.  adds  a 


«  Mntt.  vii.  28,  viii.  1. 

«•  Matt.  viii.  6-13;  Luke  vii.  I-IO. 

»Luko  vil  11-17.  See  Keble, 
Christian  Ymr: "  Burial  of  the  Dead. " 
The  site  of  tlie  village  is  the  modern 
iVetw,  situated  on  the  north-western 

edge  of  the  **  Little  Hermon,"  where   />,  §  2.  '  "  John  iii. 

tiie  (^jround  fulls  into  the  olain  of  lis-  !      ••  Is.  xxxv.  5,  xli«   G.  7:  Ixi.  1. 


draelon.  Tlie  entrance  to  the  place 
must  probably  always  have  been  up 
the  steep  ascent  from  the  plain ;  and 
here,  on  the  west  side  of  the  village, 
the  rock  is  full  of  sepulchral  cares. 
**  Matt.  xi.  2  ;  Joseph.  A  ut,  xviii. 
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gentle  rebuke  to  their  slowness  of  belief.*'  With  this  mes- 
sage he  sends  them  back  to  John,  whose  life  was  soon  after 
terminated.  Nothing  but  the  death  of  the  Baptist  would 
satisfy  the  resentment  of  Herodias.  Though  foiled  once,  she 
continued  to  watch  her  opportunity.  Which  at  length  arrived. 
A  court  festival  was  kept  at  Machserus  in  honor  of  the  king's 
birthday.  After  supper,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  came  in 
and  danced  before  the  company,  and  so  charmed  was  the  te- 
trarch  by  her  grsice,  that  he  promised  with  an  oath  to  give 
her  whatever  she  should  ask.  Salome,  prompted  by  her  aban- 
doned mother,  demanded  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The 
promise  "had  been  given  in  the  hearing  of  his  distinguished 
guests,  and  so  Herod,  though  loth  to  be  made  the  instrument 
of  so  bloody  a  work,  gave  instructions  to  an  officer  of  his 
guard,  who  went  ai!d  executed  John  in  the  prison,  and  his 
head  was  brought  to  feast  the  eyes  of  the  adulteress  whose  sins 
he  had  denounced. 

Meanwhile  Jesus,  turning  to  the  people,  vindicates  John 
from  any  suspicion  of  wavering  or  time-serving  that  his  mes- 
sage might  have  raised,  and  bears  testimony  to  his  true  char- 
acter as  "  a  prophet,  yea,  more  than  a  prophet.''  They  had 
gone  forth  to  the  wilderness  to  see  him,  and  what  had  they  ' 
beheld  ?  No  pliant  reed,  that  would  bend  before  the  wind 
of  adversity :  no  dainty  courtier,  to  fear  a  king's  frown  or  a 
queen's  hatred.  No !  he  was  the  very  Elijah  predicted  by 
the  prophets  as  the  Messiah's  herald;  but  their  childish  folly, 
never  knowing  what  to  ask  for  or  expect,  vented  itself  in  dis- 
content and  unbelief  alike  against  the  stem  asceticism  of 
John  and  the  winning  love  of  Jesus.  "  But  Wisdom  is  justl 
fied  of  all  her  children."  And  now  the  time  was  already 
come  for  Christ  to  reveal  himself  as  a  judge,  to  those  who 
would  not  accept  him  as  a  Saviour.  The  cities  of  Galilee 
most  favored  by  his  ministry — Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  es- 
pecially Capeinauni — are  doomed  to  a  far  heavier  judgment 
than  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  Such  words, 
uttered  now  over  Galilee,  as  afterward  over  Judaea  and  Jeru- 
salem, show  the  wounded  sympathies  of  the  human  fi-iend, 
as  well  as  the  just  indignation  of  the  divine  Judge;  and  Je- 
sus finds  his  only  consolation  in  thankful  acknowledgment  of 
the  Father's  wisdom  in  hiding  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
from  those  wise  in  their  own  conceit,  and  revealing  them  to 
babes.  None  may  attempt  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  this 
humble  submission  of  the  Son,  in  his  character  of  Mediator, 

»  Matt.  xi.  1-C  ;  Lul^c  vii.  18-22. 
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to  the  Father's  will;  but  it  has  a  practical  aspect,  which 
Christ  himself  proceeds  to  enforce,  as  an  example  to  all  who 
labor  under  the  burdens  and  weariness  of  the  world,  to  come 
to  him  and  learn  the  like  spirit  of  meekness  and  humility,  as 
the  only  means  of  finding  rest  to  their  souls.  "For  my 
yoke" — this  of  meek  submission  to  God — "is  easy,  and  my 
burden  is  Ught."" 

§  8.  Abundant  as  were  the  proofs  that  Jesus  was  the  Mes- 
siahy  the  Christy  he  had  not  yet  been  actually  anointed.  This 
act  of  consecration  was  at  length  performed,  not  by  the  high- 
priest  in  the  temple  court,  amid  the  acclamations  of  "  God 
save  the  King,"  as  Zadok  and  Nathan  h*ad  anointed  Solomon, 
but  at  a  banquet  in  the  house  of  a  Pharisee  named  Simon, 
who  had  scorned  to  render  to  Jesus  even  the  common  offices 
of  hospitality.  There,  as  Jesus  was  redining  at  the  table,  a 
degraded  woman  stole  behind  his  couch,  washing  with  her 
tears  of  penitence  the  feet  for  which  Simon  had  oflEered  no 
water,  and  having  wiped  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head,  she 
kissed  them  in  token  of  homage,  and  anointed  them  with 
some  choice  unguent  from  an  alabaster  box,  the  purchase 
doubtless  of  her  evil  gains.  The  Pharisee's  indignation  at 
•  her  presence  was  almost  forgotten  in  his  satisfaction  at 
Christ's  want  of  discernment  and  apparent  degradation. 
"  This  man,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "  if  he  had  been  a  proph- 
et, would  have  known  who  and  what  manner  of  woman  this 
is  that  toucheth  him,  for  she  is  a  sinner."  Our  Lord  replies 
to  the  unuttered  thought  by  a  parable  which  leads  Simon  to 
confess  that  they  love  most  who  have  had  most  forgiven; 
and  then,  turning  to  the  woman,  with  all  the  authority  of  the 
Anointed  of  Jehovah,  he  declares  the  forgiveness  of  her  many 
sins  for  her  much  love,  and  dismisses  her  in  peace ;  while  the 
Pharisees  only  dare  to  murmur  within  their  hearts, "  Who  is 
this  that  f orgiveth  sins  also  ?"  ** 

No  reader,  with  a  mind  unmystified  by  tradition,  could  fail 
to  understand  the  delicacy  which  keeps  the  evangelist  silent 
about  this  woman's  name.  The  assumption — most  unfortu- 
nately countenanced  by  the  heading  of  the  chapter  in  our  ver- 
sion— that  she  was  Mary  Magdelene,  is  only  based  on  our  find- 
ing Mary  presently  afterward  mentioned  among  the  women 
who  ministered  to  Jesus,  and  as  one  out  of  whom  he  had 
cast  seven  devils.  This  phrase  must  here,  as  in  every  other 
passage,  be  taken  literally,  not  figuratively  for  sins ;  and  thus 
it  implies  an  intensity  of  demoniacal  possession  utterly  incom- 

*»  Matt.  xi.  7-30  ;  Lnkc  vii.  24-35.  »'  Luke  vii,  36-50. 
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patible  with  a  life  of  profligacy.  Argument  is,  however, 
almost  wasted  on  an  efror  which  has  no  evidence  on  its  side, 
except  that  mere  sequence  of  the  narrative,  which  would  just 
as  well  prove  Joanna,  or  Susanna,  or  any  one  of  the  "  many 
others,"  to  have  been  the  pardoned  sinner.  The  loss  of  any 
countenance  to  the  legends  an^  works  of  art  which  have 
sprung  from  the  mistake  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  their 
iufluencc  is  at  least  questionable ;  while  the  great  moral  of 
our  Lord's  unbounded  mercy,  even  to  those  sinners  for  whom 
the  world  has  none,  needs  no  aid  from  those  who  even  go 
so  far  as  to  stain  the  pfirity  of  the  family  of  Bethany  by 
identifying  that  Mary  at  once  with  Mary  Magdalene  and  the 
sinner. 

That  repetition  of  the  act  by  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus, 
which  forms  the  pretext  for  this  last  assumption,  had  a  pur- 
pose and  spirit  altogether  different,  though  there  was  a  cer- 
tain natursd  resemblance  in  the  manner  of  performing  it." 
Each  showed  sacrifice  in  the  precious  gift  she  brought;  but 
with  the  one  it  was  an  offering  of  penitence,  with  the  other  of 
pure  devotion.  The  "  sinner '  anointed  Christ  as  the  "  Prince 
and  Saviour,  who  gave  repentance  to  Israel  and  remission  of 
sin :"  Mary,  whom  Jesus  had  long  since  loved,"  gave  the 
funeral  unction  to  the  body  of  her  dear  friend,  in  prospect  of 
his  death. 

§  9.  Jesus  now  made  a  Second  Circuit  of  Galilee,  attended 
by  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  by  certain  women  who,  having 
been  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  infirmities,  proved  their  grati- 
tude by  ministering  to  him  of  their  substance.  Such  minis- 
try, the  chief  social  comfort  of  our  Lord's  lonely  life,  followed 
him  to  his  death  and  burial;  and  some  of  these  devoted 
women  were 

**  Last  at  the  cross,  and  earliest  at  the  tomb." 
Such  was  Mary,  sumamed  M^daleue,  from  her  native  village 

different,  the  resemblance  between 
tho  acts  can  be  no  argument  for  the 
identity  of  the  actor ;  and  the  argu- 
ment that  John  xi.  2  can  not  refer  by 
anticipation  to  John  xii.  3  is  simply 
absurd.  If  we  might  indulge  in  con- 
jectural identifications,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  saspect,  from  the  real 
likeness  of  spirit,  that  the  Simon  of 
the  former  scene  was  the  father  of 
Judas  Iscariot,  the  fault-finder  in  the 
latter. 

"  John  xi.  6. 


"  Matt.  xxvi.  7;  Mark  xiv.  8 ;  John 
XI.  2,  xii.  3,  foil.  If  it  were  allow- 
able to  argue  from  such  minute  points 
at  all,  it  might  be  urged  that  the  wip- 
ing with  the  hair  was  in  the  one  case 
before,  in  the  other  after  the  anoint- 
ing. That  the  feet  were  anointed, 
and  not  the  head,  in  both  cases,  may 
hare  some  symbolical  meaning,  or 
may  have  been  only  a  sign  of  the  hu- 
mility which  did  not  venture  to  as- 
sume a  priestly  function.  But  as  the 
times  and  places  were   evidently  so 
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of  Magdala,"  who  is  now  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  in  asso- 
ciation with  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward,  and 
Susanna,  and  many  others."  The  chief  events  of  this  circuit 
were,  the  healing  of  a  hlind  and  dumh  demoniac,  followed  by 
a  controversy  with  the  Pharisees,  who  chai-ged  Jesus  with 
casting  out  devils  by  the  power  of  Beelzebub ;"  the  reproof  of 
the  Pharisees  for  seeking  a  sign,  in  which  Jonah's  three  days* 
confinement  in  the  fish  is  made  a  type  of  our  Lord's  burial  ;*' 
the  visit  of  our  Lord's  mother  and  brethren,  which  called 
forth  the  declaration,  that  his  true  disciples  are  his  nearest 
relatives ;"  the  stern  denunciation  t)f  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
solemn  warnings  to  all  the  people  concerning  faithfulness  and 
watchfulness,*''  enforced  by  the  use  he  makes  of  the  fate  of 
Pilate's  victims  and  those  crushed  by  the  tower  of  Siloam,  as 
well  as  by  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree  ;*"  the  great  para- 
ble of.  the  SoweVy  and  the  other  parables  concerning  the  Idng- 
dom  of  heaven."  The  same  evening  on  which  these  parables 
were  spoken,  Jesus  dismissed  the  multitudes  that  followed 
him,  and  took  ship  to  cross  to  the  east  side  of  the  lake.  On 
the  voyage  he  performed  the  miracle  which  he  afterward  re- 
peated, stilling  a  raging  storm  by  his  word,  and  thus  again 
showing  himself  to  the  affrighted  disciples  as  Lord  of  the  most 
ungovernable  powers  of  nature.  To  them  the  miracle  was 
the  more  stiiking  from  their  daily  occupation  among  those 
waters." 

The  country  of  Gadara  (or  Grergasa),*'  on  the  east  side  of 
the  lake,  was  now  the  scene  of  one  of  Christ's  greatest  miracles, 
the  healing  of  the  man  possessed  by  a  legion  of  devils,  who 


**  This  was  one  of  the  many  **  Mig- 
dols"  (watch-towers)  of  Palestine, 
and  is  probably  the  modern  el-MedjeL, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake,  about  3 
miles  N.  of  Ttzbariyeh. 

»  Luke  Tin.  1-8. 

"Matt.  xii. 22-37;  Mark iii.  19-30; 
Lukexi.  14,  15,  17,23. 

"  Matt  xii.  38-46;  Luke  xi.  16, 
24-36. 

•"Matt.  xii.  46-50;  Mark  iii.  31- 
35  ;  Luke  Tiii.  19-2  L 

*  Luke  xi.  37-64 ;  xii. 

"  Luke  xiii.  1-9. 

*^  Matt.  xiii. ;  Mark  ir.  1-84 ;  Luke 
viii.  4-18.  On  the  subject  of  our 
Lord's  Parables  in  general,  see  Notes 
and  JlluMtratums  (B). 

"  Matt.  viii.  18-27 ;  Mark  iv.  86- 
41 ;  Luke  viii.  22-25. 


**  In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (viii. 
28)  we  have  the  word  Gergesenes 
(TepytvuvStVy  instead  of  ra^apijvtSv), 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Ger- 
gasHtes  in  Gen.  xv.  21,  and  Dent.  vii. 
1,  whom  Jerome  locates  on  the  shore - 
of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Origen  also 
sajf  that  a  city  called  Gergesa  an- 
ciently stood  on  the  eastern  -side  of 
the  lake.  Even  were  this  true,  still 
the  other  Grospels  would  be  strict- 
ly accurate.  Gadara  was  a  large 
city,  and  its  district  -would  include 
Gergesa.  But  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  the  most  ancient  MSS.  give 
the  word  Gerasenes  ( Vcpaariviiy ), 
while  others  have  Gadarenes  (Vaia^ 
ptivitv) :  either  one  or  other  of  these 
readings  is  preferable  to  Gergesems 

(rtpynTfivaJvy 
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were  permitted  to  punish  the  illegal  cupidity  of  the  country 
people  by  entering  and  destro)ring  their  swine.**  The  Grada- 
renes,  caring  more  for  their  swine  than  for  their  souls,  en- 
treated him  to  leave  their  country,  and  he  recrossed  the 
lake  to  Capernaum,  where  the  people  were  awaiting  him.** 
The  features  of  the  country  strikingly  illustrate  the  circum- 
stances of  the  narrative.  Gadara  stood  on  a  partially  isolated 
hill  at  th#  north-western  extremity  of  the  mountains  of  Gil- 
ead,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Tiberias,  where  lie  the  exten- 
sive and  remarkable  ruins  of  Um  Keia,  It  occupies  the  crest 
of  a  ridge  between  two  wadys ;  and  as  this  crest  declines  in 
elevation  toward  the  east  as  well  as  the  west,  the  situation  is 
strong  and  commanding.  Christ  came  across  the  lake  from 
Capernaum,  and  landed  at  the  south-eastern  comer,  where 
the  steep  lofty  bank  of  the  eastern  plateau  breaks  down  into 
the  plain  of  the  Jordan.  The  demoniacs  met  him  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore ;  on  the  side  of  the  adioining  declivi- 
ty the  "  great  herd  of  swine  "  were  feeding ;  when  the  demons 
went  among  them,  the  whole  herd  rushed  down  that  "  steep 
place  "  into  the  lake  and  perished ;  the  keepers  ran  up  to  the 
city  and  told  the  news,  and  the  excited  population  came  down  in 
haste,  and  "  besought  Jesus  that  he  would  depart  out  of  their 
coasts."  Another  thing  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  most  inter- 
esting remains  of  Gradara  are  its  tomb€y  which  dot  the  cliffs 
for  a  considerable  distance  round  the  city.  They  are  excava- 
ted in  the  limestone  rock,  and  consist  of  chambers  of  various 
dimensions,  some  more  than  20  feet  square,  with  recesses  in 
the  sides  for  bodies.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Um  Keis 
are  all  troglodytes,  "  dwelling  in  tombs,"  like  the  Demoniacs 
of  old ;  and  occasionally  they  are  almost  as  dangerous  to  the 
unprotected  traveler. 

About  this  time  we  must  place  Christ's  second  rejection  at 
Nazareth,  if,  indeed,  it  was  different  from  the  first.*'  The 
great  extent  of  this  circuit,  during  which  "  he  went  through 
every  city  and  village,"  makes  it  probable  that  the  end  of  the 
year  28  should  be  placed  about  its  termination,  if  not  earlier, 
leaving  the  three  months  before  the  Passover  of  b.c.  29  for  the 
third  circuit. 

§  10.  After  this,  Jesus  made  a  Third  Circuit  of  Galilee^  as 
extensive  as  the  former : — ^**  He  went  about  all  the  cities  and 

**  St.  Matthew   mentions  two  de-  ,      "  Mnttbewyiii.  28,  ix.  1 ;  Mark  v. 
moniacs,  Mark  nnd  Luke  only  one.  i  1-21  ;  Luke  viii.  26-40. 
liC  Clerc  observes :  **  Qui  plurn  nar-       *•  Matthew  xiii.  54-58 ;   Mark  vi. 
rat  pauciora  complectitur ;  qui  pau- '  1-6. 
ciora  mcmorat  plura  non  ncgat.**        1 
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villages,  teacliing  in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gos- 
pel of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  every  sickness  and  every 
disease  among  the  people."  *'  Jesus  was  followed  by  multi- 
tudes that  were  at  last  beyond  the  reach  of  his  single  powers. 
According  to  the  image  used  by  an  old  prophet,  he  saw  them 
scattered  abroad  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  worn  out 
with  their  efforts  to  come  to  him,  and  he  had  compassion  on 
them.  What  he  had  first  told  his  disciples  at  S^char  had 
now  come  true  on  a  far  larger  scale ;  the  spiritual  harvest 
was  too  great  for  the  laborers ;  and  so,  after  bidding  them  to 
pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  more  laborers,  he 
gives  them  their  first  commission  to  begin  their  work."  He 
sent  them  out  by  two  and  two,  giving  them  power  to  cast 
out  devils  and  heal  diseases,  and  to  preach  the  kingdom  of 
God.  They  were,  in  fact,  to  be  his  representatives,  carrying 
the  Grospel  to  those  who  could  not,  or  only  with  great  difficul- 
ty, attend  on  his  own  ministry.  He  gave  them  a  charge, 
containing  much  that  would  prepare  them  for  their  future 
ministry ;  but  some  things  suited  only  to  their  present  mission, 
especially  the  prohibition  to  enter  the  country  of  the  Gentiles 
or  cities  of  the  Samaritans.  This  restriction  doubtlcr  r.  re- 
ferred, not  only  to  the  gradual  process  by  which  the  Gospel 
was  diffused,  but  also  to  the  limited  conceptions  of  the  Apos- 
tles themselves,  who  could  not  yet  have  preached  it  except  to 
the  Jews."  The  charge  that  he  gave  them,  while  containing 
much  that  applied  specially  to  their  present  condition,  em- 
braces also  the  great  principles  by  which  his  ministers  are  to 
be  guided  in  every  age.  Their  success  was  an  earnest  to 
themselves,  and  an  example  to  all  their  successors,  of  his  con- 
stant presence  with  his  servants.  "  They  went  through  the 
towns  preaching  the  Gospel  and  healing  everywhere."  "  They 
cast  out  many  devils,  and  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were 
sick,  and  healed  them." 

§  11.  The  return  of  the  Apostles  coincided  with  some 
strange  news,  which  was  brought  to  Jesus  from  the  court  of 
Herod  Antipas.  We  have  seen  how  Herod  had  imprisoned 
John  the  Baptist  for  protesting  against  his  unlawful  marriage 
with  Herodias ;  and  how  at  last,  amid  the  revelry  of  a  birth- 
day feast,  the  wanton  wUes  of  Herodias's  daughter  had  obtain- 
ed the  prophet's  execution.  And  now  that  Herod  heard 
of  the  miracles  and  success  of  Christ,  his  alarmed  conscience 
imagined  John  risen  from  the  dead,  and  he  desired  to   see 

*'  Matt.  ix.  80.  I      «  Mnrt.  x. ;  Mark  vi.  7-13 ;  Luke 

♦*  Matt.  ix.  36-38;  Mark  vi.  0-13.    ix.  1-6. 
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Jesus."  Our  Lord  would  neither  incur  danger  before  his 
time,  nor  gratify  the  king's  curiosity ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
had  another  motive  for  retirement,  in  the  elation  of  his  dis- 
ciples at  their  success.  So  he  withdrew  with  them  by  ship 
into  a  lonely  place.  But  the  people,  who  saw  his  departure, 
hastened  on  foot  from  all  the  cities  round  the  lake ;  and  soon 
the  multitudes  not  only  left  him  and  the  disciples  no  time 
even  to  eat,  but  began  to  be  in  want  of  food  themselves.'^ 

§  12.  At  this  point  the  Gospel  of  John  connects  itself  once 
more  with  the  other  three ;  and  we  obtain  from  it  the  note  of 
time  which  has  been  long  wanting.  "  The  Passover,  a  feast 
of  the  Jews,  was  nigh."  "  This  must,  in  all  probability,  be 
reckoned  as  the  Third  Passover  during  our  Lord's  ministry ; 
for,  even  if  the  "  feast  of  the  Jews,"  in  John  v.,  be  not  the 
Passover,  the  intervention  of  a  second  Passover  is  implied  in 
the  scene  where  the  disciples  plucked  and  ate  llie  ears  of  corn. 
The  reason  given  by  John  *'  for  Christ's  absence  from  this 
Passover  is  rendered  the  more  cogent  from  what  we  have 
seen  of  Herod's  state  of  mind ;  and  there  seems  every  reason 
to  believe  that  our  Lord's  pregence  at  Jerusalem  would  have 
brought  on  that  very  conjuncture  of  Herod,  Pilate,  and  the 
Jewish  rulers,  which  occurred  a  year  later,  when  His  time  was 
come.  The  season  gives  a  double  significance  to  the  miracle 
by  which  Christ  fed  the  people  in  the  desert,  while  their 
brethren  at  Jerusalem  were  eating  the  unleavened  bread 
of  human  manufacture,"  and  also  to  the  subsequent  discourse 
in  which  Jesus  revealed  himself  as  the  true  bread  of  life  that 
had  come  down  from  heaven.** 

That  discourse  forms  a  marked  epoch  in  his  ministry.  It  is 
very  affecting  to  observe  how,  the  more  Christ  multiplied 
miracles  before  his  Galilean  followers,  the  further  were  they 
from  receiving  his  spiritual  teaching.  The  personal  benefits 
they  had  now  so  long  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  came  to 
be  every  thing  to  them ;  and  the  witness  which  the  works 
bore  to  'Christ  was  only  valued  as  exciting  selfish  hopes  in 
them.  It  was  to  see  and  to  profit  by  more  miracles,  that  they 
ran  after  him  round  the  lake ;  and  this  last  wonder  of  his 
feeding  five  thousand  men,  besides  women  and  children,  with 
five  barley-loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  leaving  twelve  baskets 


~  Matt.  xir.  1,  2  ;  Mark  vi.  14-16. 

"Matt.  xiv.  13-15;  Mark  vi.  80- 
36;  Luke  ix.  10-12:  John  vi.  1-5. 

"  John  vi.  4. 

"  John  vii.  1.  "  After  these  things 
Jesus  walked  in  Galilee :  for  he  would 


not  walk  in  Jewry,  because  the  Jews 
sought  to  kill  him." 

*•  Mntr.  xiv.  16-21  ;  Mark  vi.  37- 
44;  Luke  ix.  13-17;  John  vi.  5- 
13. 

"John  vi.  22-71. 
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of  fragments  to  be  gathered  up,  while  it  convinced  them  that 
he  was  the  prophet  predicted  by  Moses,"  excited  proud  hopes 
of  independence  instead  of  humble  faith  in  him,  and  they 
were  ready  to  take  him  by  force  and  make  him  king."  Ou 
this  first  mention  of  such  a  design,  we  may  well  consider 
what  it  involved.  It  was  no  offer  of  a  peaceful  succession, 
made  by  a  united  people.  With  Judaea  governed  by  a  Ro- 
man procurator,  and  Galilee  held  by  Herod  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  emperor  —  with  factions  among  the  Jews  themselves 
ready  to  support  the  Idum^ean  dynasty,  and  even  to  cry  out, 
"  We  have  no  king  but  Caesar," — ^His  consent  would  have 
been  the  signal  for  a  war  such  as  burst  out  under  Nero. 
And  here  we  may  doubtless  see  one  of  those  occasions  on 
which  Jesus  himself  was  tempted,  though  without  sin.  The 
people  of  Galilee  repeated  the  offer  which  Satan  had  made 
on  the  Mount  of  Temptation ;  and  from  Satan  it  came  this 
time  also,  though  made  through  them.  History  furnishes  it« 
memorable  examples,  how  hard  such  an  offer  is  to  refuse ;  and 
that  there  was  a  real  conflict  in  our  Saviour's  mind  is  proved 
by  his  departing  alone  into  a.  mountain  to  pray.  But  first, 
while  he  sent  away  the  people,  the  disciples,  who,  wo  may  be 
quite  sure,  were  ready  to  take  the  same  part,  were  directed, 
not  without  great  reluctance,  to  recross  the  lake  to  Bethsaida.^* 
The  night  fell,  and  Jesus  watched  the  lonely  vessel,  tossed 
about  by  the  waves  and  adverse  wind,  an  emblem  of  the  love 
and  vigilance  which  attends  his  people  in  the  voyage  of  life. 
As  the  night  reached  its  darkest,  and  the  storm  its  highest, 
they  thought,  doubtless  almost  with  despair,  of  their  rescue 
from  the  like  peril  when  Jesus  was  with  them  in  the  ship ; 
but  they  had  to  learn  that  he  helps  when  the  time  seems  all 
but  past,  and  the  means  exhausted.  It  was  only  in  the  fourth 
watch  of  the  night  that  he  came  to  them,  walking  on  the 
waves;  and  even  then  he  made  as  though  he  would  have 
passed  them;  but  their  cry  of  fresh  terror  at  the  supposed 
apparition  was  answered  by  the  cheering  announcement  of  his 
presence.  Then,  as  so  often  happens  at  an  unhoped  deliver- 
ance, presumption  succeeded  to  despair ;  and  Peter,  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  feeling  among  the  Apostles,  was  saved  by 
Jesus  from  perishing  in  the  waves  on  which  he  had  had  the 
rashness,  but  not  the  faith,  to  walk.  How  much  they  needed 
such  lessons  we  learn  from  the  statement  of  Mark,  that,  even 


"Dent,  xviii.  J 5. 
»' John  vi.  14,  16. 
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Matt.  xiv.  22,  23 ;  Mark  rl  45, 
46.  **  Ho  constrained  his  disciples  to 
get  into  the  ship." 
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while  confessing  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  "  their  heart  was 
hardened  "  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  miracles  of  the  loaves.*" 
We  can  not,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  same  error  among  the 
people,  who  sought  Jesus,  as  he  himself  says,  not  because  they 
had  seen  the  miracles,  but  because  they  had  eaten  of  the 
loaves.  Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  Jesus  was  received  by  the 
disciples  into  the  ship,  its  voyage  came  to  an  end  at  "  the  land 
of  Gennesaret,"  the  fertile  plain  upon  the  western  shore, 
which  gave  to  the  lake  one  of  its  names,  and  in  which  Caper- 
naum stood.*"  From  all  the  cities  or  vUlages  of  that  fair  re- 
gion, the  wonted  crowds  flocked  to  Jesus  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  his  lauding,  bringing  their  sick  and  afflicted ;  and 
numbers  were  healed  by  merely  touching  the  border  of  his 
garment  as  he  passed  by.  He  was  found  at  Capernaum  by 
the  people  who  had  been  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
and  who  had  recrossed  it  in  boats  on  the  following  day. 
Then  followed  the  controversy,  in  which,  notwithstanding 
what  they  had  just  seen,  they  required  some  new  sign  to 
match  that  of  the  manna  in  the  wilderness.  In  reply,  he 
teaches  them  the  doctrine  that  spiritual  life  can  only  be  re- 
ceived by  spiritually  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood. 
This  called  forth  the  f uU  hostility  of  the  carnal  mind  to  spirit- 
ual truth,  even  among  his  disciples.  Many  of  them  said, 
"  This  is  a  hard  saying ;  who  can  hear  it  ?"  not  so  much  hard 
to  underatand  as  to  receive  with  heartfelt  sympathy.  And 
now  he  plainly  told  them,  from  his  own  superhuman  knowl- 
edge, that  there  were  unbelievers  among  them ;  and  many  of 
his  disciples  finally  forsook  him.  Then  the  twelve,  by  the 
mouth  of  Peter,  answer  his  appeal,  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?" 
by  the  solemn  profession  of  their  faith  in  him,  as  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  only  teacher  of  eternal  life ;  but  Jesus 
warns  even  them  that  "  one  of  them  had  a  devil,"  alluding  thus 
plainly,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  treason  of  Judas  Iscariot." 
The  defection  of  the  great  body  of  Christ's  disciples,  leav- 
ing only  the  twelve  in  constant  attendance  upon  hmi,  marks 
the  last  period  of  his  Galilean  ministry  as  a  season  of  special 
intercourse  with  them,  in  preparation  for  their  apostolic  work. 
§  13.  Among  the  followers  of  Jesus  during  these  transac- 
tions we  have  repeated  mention  of  "  the  Jews, '  a  term  which, 
in  the  records  of  his  controversial  teachings,  generally  de- 
notes the  leaders  of  the  two  great  parties,  and  more  especial' 

••  Matt.  xiv.  23-38 ;  Mark  vi.  47-       "  Matt.  xiv.  34-36 ;  Mark  vi.  68- 
62;  John  vi.  16-21.  66  j  John  Ti.  21. 

"  John  vi.  22-71. 
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ly  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  for  the  Sadducees  seem  as  yet  to 
have  regarded  the  new  teacher  with  scornful  indifference. 
Many  oi  these  came  from  Jerusalem  and  Judaea,  expressly  to 
watch  him;"  and  their  hatred  must  have  been  inflamed 
afresh  by  such  teaching  as  that  just  related.  The  words"  of 
St.  John  imply  that  a  new  conspiracy  against  Jesus  was 
formed  by  the  rulers  at  this  Passover,  for  which  reason  he 
remained  in  Galilee  six  months  longer,  till  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. Disappointed  by  his  absence,  more  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  went  to  meet  him  on  his  own  ground ;  and  their 
fault-finding  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  denouncing  the  vain 
traditions  by  which  they  annulled  the  spirit  of  the  law,  while 
adding  to  its  burdensome  obligations." 

But  they  had  probably  another  object  besides  controversy, 
to  stir  up  Herod  against  Jesus,  who  therefore  withdi'ew  for  a 
time  out  of  Herod's  jurisdiction,  first  into  the  region  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and  afterward  to  the  Decapolis.  His  stay  in  Phoe- 
nicia was  marked  by  that  condescension  to  the  prayer  of  the 
Syro-Phoenician  woman  (a  native  of  the  country,  but  of  Greek 
education,  the  counterpart  to  the  woman  of  Sarepta  in  the 
time  of  Elijah),  which  was  the  first  case  of  his  performing  a 
miracle  for,  and  recognizing  the  faith  of,  an  actual  heathen ; 
for  the  centurion  already  mentioned  was  a  proselyte."  Pass- 
ing round  the  north  side  of  the  Lake  of  Gsdilee  to  the  Decap- 
olis,"^ Jesus  healed  a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  with  many  others, 
and  again  repeated  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  multitudes  that 
followed  him, — 4000  men,  besides  women  and  children, — with 
seven  loaves  and  a  few  small  fishes,  seven  baskets  full  of  frag- 
ments being  taken  up."     Crossing  the  lake  to  Magdala  (or 


"'  See  Matt.  xv.  1 ;  Mark  vii.  I ; 
and  many  other  passages. 

•'John  vii.  1. 

**  Matt.  XV.  1-20  ;  Mark  vii.  1-23. 

«*  Matt.  XV.  21-28;  Mark  vii.  24- 
80.  St.  Matthew  speaks  of  **  a  wom- 
an of  Canaan  "  in  place  of  St.  Mark's 


pear  to  have  been  rebnilt,  partially 
colonized,  and  endowed  ^Hth  peculiar 
privileges;  the  country  around  them 
was  hence  called  Decapolis.  Pliny 
enumerates  them  as  follows: — Scy- 
thopolis,  Hippos,  Gadara,  Pella,  Phil- 
adelphia, Gerasa,  Dion,  Canatha,  Da- 


*' Syro- Phoenician,"  on  the  same  i  mascns,  and  Raphana.  All  the  cities 
ground  that  the  Septuagint  translate  i  of  Decapolis,  with  the  single  excep- 
Canaan  by  Phoenicia.  The  names  tion  of  Scythopolis,  lay  on  the  east  of 
Canaan  and  Plioenicia  had  succeeded  |  the  Jordan.  It  would  appear,  how- 
one  another  as  geographical  names  ever,  from  Matt   iv.  25,  and  Mark 


in  the  same  country. 

•••»  This  name  occurs  only  three 
times  in  the  Scriptures,  Matt.  iv.  25, 
Mark  v.  20,  and  vii.  81.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  conquest  of  Syria  by 
the  Romans  (ac.  65)  ten  cities  ap- 


vii.  81,  that  Decapolis  was  a  gener- 
al appellation  for  a  large  district 
extending  along  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan. 

"  Matt.  XV.  29-88;   Mark   vii.  37, 
vui.  9. 
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rather  Magadan),  in  the  district  of  Dalmanutha,*'^  he  again 
encountered  the  Pharisees,  this  time  in  league  with  the  Sad- 
ducees  and  Herodians,*'  who  asked  and  were  refused  a  "  sign," 
some  great  wonder  wrought  expressly  for  them,  to  prove  that 
he  was  the  Christ.  He  answers  them  as  he  had  answered  a 
similar  request  before ;  "  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas " " 
was  all  that  they  should  have.  His  resurrection  after  a  death  of 
three  days  should  be  the  great  sigh,  and  yet  in  another  sense 
no  sign  should  be  given  them,  for  they  should  neither  see  it 
nor  believe  it.  The  unnatural  alliance  between  Pharisee  and 
Sadducee  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  zealots  of  tradition  and 
the  political  partisans  of  Herod"  joined  together  for  once 
with  a  common  object  of  hatred.  After  they  had  departed, 
Jesus  crossed  the  lake  with  his  disciples,  and,  combining  per- 
haps for  the  use  of  the  disciples  the  remembrance  of  the  feed- 
ing of  the  four  thousand  with  that  of  the  conversation  they 
had  just  heard,  warned  them  to  "  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  of  the  leaven  of  Herod."  So  little  however 
were  the  disciples  prepared  for  this,  that  they  mistook  it  for  a 
reproof  for  having  brought  only  one  loaf  with  them !  They 
had  forgotten  the  five  thousand  and  the  four  thousand,  or 
they  would  have  known  that  where  He  was,  natural  bread 
could  not  fail  them.  It  was  needful  to  explain  to  them  that 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  was  the  doctrine  of  those  who 
had  made  the  Word  of  Grod  of  none  effect  by  traditions  which 
appearing  to  promote  religion  really  destroyed  it,  and  the  leav- 
en of  the  Sadducees  was  the  doctrine  of  those  who,  under  the 
show  of  superior  enlightenment,  removed  the  foundations  of 
the  fear  of  God  by  denying  the  future  state."     He  used  the 


"*  The  name  Magdnia  is  found  in 
the  received  Greek  text  and  the  A.V, 
of  Matt.  XV.  88  only ;  but  the  chief 
MSS.  and  versions  exhibit  the  name 
as  Magadan.  In  the  present  text  of 
the  parallel  narrative  of  St.  Mark  (viii. 
10)  we  find  the  **  parts  of  Dalmanu- 
tbo,"  though  in  the  time  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  the  two  were  in  agree- 
ment, both  reading  Magadan,  as 
Mark  still  does  in  Codex  D.  Dal- 
manntha  was  prolsably  at  or  near  Ain 
el-Barideh,  about  a  mile  below  el- 
Mejdel,  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
lake  of  Gknnesareth.  EUMejdel  is 
doubtless  the  representative  of  an  an- 
cient Migdol  or  Mn^daln,  possibly 
ihat  from  wliich  St.  Mary  came.  Her 


native  place  was  possibly  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  Magadan  of  our  Lord'i; 
history,  and  we  can  only  suppose  that^ 
owing  to  the  familiar  recurrence  of 
the  word  Magdalene,  the  less  known 
name  was  absorbed  in  the  better,  and 
Magdala  usurped  the  name,  and  pos- 
sibly also  the  position  of  Magadan. 

"  Corap.  Matt.  xvi.  1,  with  Mark 
viii.  14. 

"  Matt.  XV.  39,  xvi.  4 ;  Mark  viii. 
10-12. 

■•  For  "leaven  of  the  Sadducees," 
in  Matt.  xvi.  6  =**  leaven  of  Herod.'* 
Mark  viii.  15. 

^»  Mark  viii.  15. 

"  Malt.  xvi.  4-12 ;  Mark  viii.  13- 
21. 
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same  figure  ou  another  occasion,  explaining  that  by  "  the  leav- 
en of  the  Pharisees  "  he  meant  hypocrisy ; "  that  of  the  Sad- 
ducees  and  Herodians  was  an  ungodly  worldly  policy. 

§  1 4.  From  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  Jesus  went 
with  his  disciples  up  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  staying  at  Beth- 
saida,"  where  he  healed  a  blind  man,  to  Caasarea  Philippi, 
near  the  sources  of  the  river.  This  city,  at  the  very  extremi- 
ty of  the  Holy  Land,  marking  the  northmost  limit  of  our 
Saviour's  travels,'*  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  memo- 
rable events  in  his  course ;  events  that  were  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  disciples  for  the  consummation  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing. We  have  seen,  and  we  might,  had  the  plan  of  this  work 
permitted  detailed  exposition,  have  traced  much  more  minute- 
ly, the  gradual  development  of  the  faith  of  the  disciples  in  their 
Lord.  Now  the  time  was  come  for  a  full  and  intelligent  pro- 
fession of  their  faith.  Having  first  asked  them  about  the  va- 
rious opinions  that  the  people  entertained  of  him,  some  sajnng 
that  he  was  John  the  Baptist,  others  that  he  was  Elijah,  and 
others  that  he  was  Jeremiah  or  one  of  the  old  prophets  risen 
again,  he  makes  the  direct  appeal  to  them : — "  But  whom  say 
ye  that  I  am  ?  "  Without  waiting  to  consult  the  rest,  Peter 
answers,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
This  formula  was  not  uttered  now  for  the  first  time ;  but  on 
no  former  occasion  does  it  seem  to  have  expressed  a  conviction 
so  deep  and  spintual.  It  calls  forth  a  blessing  upon  Simon, 
as  having  spoken  by  the  express  revelation  of  God ;  and  then 
is  added  that  great  saying  concerning  the  foundation  of 
Christ's  Church,  which  has  been  perv^erted  into  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  Romish  faith.'*  Its  true  interpretation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Hebrew  custom  of  giving  significant  names,  not 
solely,  or  even  chiefly,  to  describe  qualities  in  the  persons  who 
bore  them,  but  to  commemorate  truths  in  which  they  were 
concerned.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  insist  on  finding  in  the 
words,  "Thou  art  Peter'*''  the  necessary  antecedent  to  "on 
this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church."  The  true  connection  is 
this : — "  Thou  art  rightly  called  Peter,"  for  thou  hast  uttered 
a  confession  which  embodies  the  foundation  of  Christian  truth, 


"  Luke  xii.  1. 

'■  Mark  Tiii.  22-20.  There  were 
two  places  of  this  name.  1 .  The  na- 
tive place  of  Andrew,  Peter,  and 
Philip  was  on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake. 
Dr.  Robinson  places  it  at  *Ain  et- 
Ttibigahf  a  short  distance  N.  of  Khan 
Minyeh^  whicli  he  identifies  with  Ca- 


in the  text  was  N.E.  of  the  lake.  It 
was  furmerly  a  village,  bat  rebuilt  and 
adorned  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  and 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town  under 
the  name  of  Julias,  after  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor.  (See  Map,  p. 
240).  '*  Oomp.  chap.  v.  p.  105. 

"  Matt.  xvi.  18-20;  Mark  viii.  27- 


p«maum.      2.  The  town  mentioned   30;  Luke  ix.  18-21. 
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the  divine  nature  and  the  true  Messiahship  of  Jesus  Christ; 
and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church.  The  concurrent 
testimony,  both  of  prophecy  and  oi  the  New  Testament,  points 
to  Christ  himself  as  tlie  Rock,  and  the  only  foundation  of  his 
Church ;  '*  and  surely  it  must  be  his  strength,  and  not  Peter's, 
which  forms  a  basis  too  steadfast  for  the  powers  of  destruction 
("  the  gates  of  Hades ")  to  prevail  against !  But  still,  in  a 
secondary  sense,  the  Apostles  are  spoken  of,  together  with 
the  Prophets,  as  the  foundation  on  which  the  Church  is  built, 
but  in  subordination  to  "Jesus  Christ,  the  chief  comer-stone ;"  " 
and  in  this  sense  Peter  himself  was  one  of  the  first  stones  of 
the  edifice,  of  which  he  himself  calls  all  believers  "living 
stones."  "  His  position  in  the  Church  is  then  iUustrated  by 
another  figure,  which  has  been  equally  perverted ;  as  if  the 
servant  who  has  charge  of  the  keys  of  a  house  were  almost  on 
a  level  with  the  master  himself.  The  event  furnished  the  sim- 
ple and  natural  interpretation,  when,  on  the  day  of  Penteco?.^, 
Peter  was  the  first  to  admit  a  multitude  of  the  believing  JeA\s, 
and  afterward,  in  the  house  of  Cornelius,  a  number  of  Geu-' 
tile  proselytes,  into  the  Christian  Church.  He  did  both  as 
the  organ  of  the  other  Apostles,  who  shared  his  action  in  the 
first  case,  and  confirmed  it  in  the  second ;  for  to  them  Christ 
afterward  gave  the  same  privilege  that  he  now  gave  to  Peter. 
The  only  distinction  between  him  and  the  other  Apostles  is  a 
priority  in  time,  corresponding  to  the  priority  of  his  confes- 
sion 01  Christ.  As  to  the  power  of  "  binding  and  loosing," 
which  is  more  fully  expressed  after  our  Saviour's  resurrection 
as  the  retention  and  remission  of  sins,  its  signification  is  a 
question  too  purely  theological  to  be  discussed  here. 

And  now,  after  commanding  his  disciples  not  yet  to  divulge 
the  great  truth  they  had  confessed,  he  reveals  to  them  the 
greater  mystery  of  his  death  and  resurrection ;  but  so  little, 
even  yet,  were  they  prepared  for  such  an  issue  of  his  course, 
that  Peter,  the  very  apostle  who  had  just  been  foremost  in 
the  confession  of  Christ,  now  took  upon  himself  to  remonstrate 
and  protest,  "Be  it  far  from  thee, Lord:  this  shall  not  be 
unto  thee  1"  In  these  words  Jesus  sees  another  assault  of 
Satan,  using  Peter's  prejudices  as  a  temptation  to  renounce 
His  great  work,  and  He  rebukes  him  with  the  same  stem  au- 
thority *as  in  their  former  conflict,  "  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan !"  Then,  turning  to  his  disciples,  he  warns  them  that 
they  must  all  pass  through  the  same  temptation,  and  make 

^«  Acts  iv.  1 1, 12 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  1 1.  "  Eph.  ii.  20 ;  Rev.  xxl  U. 
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the  same  choice  between  the  world  and  himself,  a  choice  on 
which .  depended  the  salvation  or  loss  of  their  own  souls. 
They  must  decide  to  suffer  with  him  upon  earth,  if  thej 
would  reign  with  him  hereafter.  For  he  would  surely  come 
in  the  glory  of  God  and  with  the  holy  angels,  to  reward  every 
man  according  to  his  works,  and  then  he  would  be  ashamed 
of  those  who  were  now  ashamed  of  him.  Nay !  so  certain 
was  all  this,  and  to  them  of  such  supreme  moment,  that  some 
of  them  would  in  that  day  taste  of  eternal  death ;  another  of 
the  allusions  which  we  liave  already  seen  our  Saviour  make 
to  the  character  of  Judas.'' 

§  15.  Having  thus  received  a  foretaste  of  "the  suflferings  of 
Chiist,"  the  minds  of  the  disciples  were  soon  relieved  by  a 
glimpse  of  "  the  glory  that  should  follow."  Just  a  week  aft^r 
the  above  discourse,  Jesus  took  with  him  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  the  three  disciples  who  were  also  to  be  the  witnesses  of 
his  agony  at  Gethsemane,  to  behold  a  vision  of  his  heavenly 
glory.  The  scene  is  traditionally  identified  with  Moimt  Tabor, 
but  this  can  not  have  been  the  place :  all  we  can  infer  from 
the  Grospel  narrative  is,  that  it  was  a  high  mountain  near  to 
CaBsarea  Philippi.*"  His  first  object  was  prayer ;  and  as  he 
prayed,  his  face  and  raiment  were  transfigured  to  the  same 
glorious  majesty  and  brilliant  whiteness  in  which  ho  appeared 
to  John  long  afterward  at  Patmos.  With  him  were  seen  in 
glory  Moses  and  Elijah,  the  lawgiver  and  reformer  of  the  Old 
Covenant ;  and  their  converse  with  him  concerning  "  his  de- 
cease which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem  "  showed  to 
the  disciples  the  harmony  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  with 
the  Gospel  in  regarding  Christ's  suffeiings  as  the  prelude  to 
his  glory ;  and  that  that  glory  would  be  shared  by  his  follow- 
ers, was  intimated  by  the  glory  in  which  Moses  and  Elijah 
themselves  appeared.  Nor  was  there  wanting  a  sensible  proof 
of  the  presence  of  God  the  Father ;  but  instead  of  the  "  black- 
ness, and  darkness,  and  tempest,"  amid  which  God  had  revealed 
himself  both  to  Moses  and  Elijah  upon  Mount  Sinai,  it  was  a 
bright  clo\id  out  of  which  a  voice  came,  saying,  "  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ;  hear  ye  him."  The 
disciples,  who  had  given  way,  while  the  Master  was  praying, 
to  a  supernatural  drowsiness  like  that  which  overcame  them  at 
Gethsemane,  awoke  just  in  time  for  Peter  to  express  the  fond 
desire  to  remain  amid  such  bliss,  when  the  voice  was  heard 


"  Matt.  xvi.  21-28  ;  Mark  viii.  31, 
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from  the  cloud,  the  vision  vanished,  and  they  were  left  alone 
with  Jesus.  As  they  came  down  from  the  mountain,  he  charged 
them  not  to  tell  what  they  had  seen,  till  after  his  resurrec- 
tion ;  and  he  explained,  in  reply  to  their  inquiries  about  the 
coming  of  Elijah  before  the  Messiah,  that  Elijah  had  already 
come  in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  had  been  persecu- 
ted by  those  very  scribes  who  had  taught  men  to  expect  him, 
and  so  the  Son  oi  Man  would  also  suffer." 

The  three  disciples  descended  with  Jesus  to  the  world  be- 
neath, in  a  double  sense ;  for  a  most  humiliating  scene  was  en- 
acting in  their  absence.  The  remaining  Apostles  had  attempt- 
ed to  heal  a  frightful  case  of  demoniacal  possession;  and 
their  failure  had  subjected  them  to  the  scornful  objections  of 
the  scribes,  and  the  unbelief  of  the  people.  After  rebuking 
that  unbelief,  and  bringing  the  father  of  the  sufferer,  who 
had  expressed  it,  to  cry  with  tears,  "  Lord,  I  believe :  help 
thou  my  imbelief,"  Jesus  cast  out  the  furious  demon;  and 
then  told  his  disciples,  in  private,  the  secret  of  their  failure, 
because  of  their  imbelief,  and  the  unbounded  power  of  faith : 
"This  kind  goeth  not  out,  but  by  prayer  and  fasting.""" 
Once  more,  soon  after  this,  Jesus  foretold  to  the  disciples  his 
betrayal  and  death,  and  his  resurrection  the  third  day  after ; 
but  they  were  unwilling  to  accept  the  plain  meaning  of  his 
words,  and  afraid  to  ask  him  for  an  explanation.*' 

§  16.  Jesus  now  returned  with  the  Twelve,  for  the  last  time, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee."  At  Capernaum  he  re- 
leased Peter  by  a  miracle  from  his  difficulty  about  the  tribute- 
money,  the  "didrachm,"  which  corresponds  in  value  to  the 
half-shekel,  and  seems  therefore  to  have  been  the  poll-tax  of 
that  amount,  which  was  paid  for  the  temple-service.  The 
piece  of  money,  a  "  stater, '  which  Peter  found  in  the  fish's 
mouth,  was  equal  to  a  shekel,  and  therefore  the  precise  amount 
of  the  tax  for  his  Master  and  himself.  The  exemption  which 
Jesus  claimed,  though  he  waived  it  lest  ho  should  offend  the 
Jews,  may  be  regarded  as  an  assertion  of  his  divinity.** 

From  the  great  lessons  they  had  so  lately  received,  the 
Apostles  seem  as  yet  to  have  derived  only  a  vague  idea  that 
their  Master's  kingdom  was  at  hand,  and  that  they  must  not  lose 
its  advantages  to  themselves.  The  contest  which  arose  among 
them  for  precedence  gave  an  occasion  for  our  Saviour's  teach- 


"*  Matt.  xvii.  1-13;  Mark  ix.  2-13; 
Luke  ix.  28-3(5. 

^Matt.  xvii.  14-21  ;  Mark  ix.  U- 
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ing,  by  the  pattern  of  a  little  child  whom  he  set  in  the  midst 
of  them,  the  great  lessons  of  humility,  brotherly  love,  forgive- 
ness and  forbearance  ;  to  which  he  added  that  of  reverent  re- 
gard for  children,  just  because  they  hold  out  to  us  an  example 
of  the  state  of  innocence  from  which  we  have  fallen,  and 
which  must  be  regained,  by  repentance  and  conversion,  before 
we  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  thus  the  last  les- 
son which  our  Lord  taught  in  Galilee  re-echoes  the  first  with 
which  he  opened  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Indeed,  the 
whole  discourse,  which  is  reported  most  fully  by  St.  Matthew, 
forms  a  most  impressive  climax  to  the  teaching  which  was  so 
begun.  Christ's  own  example,  in  coming  to  seek  and  save 
the  lost,  is  held  forth  as  the  great  motive  to  compassionate 
love  and  mutual  forgiveness.  The  power  of  binding  and 
loosing  is  now  extended  to  all  the  Apostles ;  his  presence  is 
promised  in  all  their  assemblies ;  and  his  Father's  answer  to 
all  their  prayers.  Once  more  the  solemn  warning  is  repeated, 
concerning  resistance  t9  sin,  and  decision  between  the  Master 
and  the  world;  and  the  note  of  future  judgment,  already 
struck  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  concludes  the  whole ;  but 
for  the  gentle  final  words  recorded  by  St.  Mark: — "Have 
peace  one  with  another."®* 

Immediately  after  this  the  first  two  Evangelists  mention  the 
final  departure  of  Jesus  from  Galilee  into  that  part  of  Penea 
which  belonged  to  the  province  of  Judaea.*^  But,  in  fact,  the 
interval  between  the  departure  from  Galilee,  and  the  retire- 
ment into  Peraea,"  is  to  be  filled  up  by  Christ's  visit  to  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  many  otlier  important  incidents 
which  are  related  by  Luke  and  John.  The  narrative  of  these 
events  belongs  to  the  next  chapter. 


*«Ma«.  xviii. ;    Mark    ix.  33-50; 
Luke  ix.  46-50. 
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(A.)    THE  PRETHREN  OF  THE 
LORD. 

The  difficult  qacstion  as  to  who 
were  "  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  "  has 
given  rise  to  mnch  controrersy.  They 
are  first  mentioned  in  Matt.  xiii.  55 : 
'*Is  not  this  the  carpenter*s  son?  is 
not  his  mother  called  Mary  ?  cind  his 
brethren,  James  and  Joses,  and  Jadas, 
and  Simon  ?  and  his  sisters,  are  they 
not  all  with  us  ?"  The  natural  con- 
clusion would  seem  to  be  that  Jesus 
had  four  brothers  of  the  above  names, 
as  well  as  sisters.  But  by  comparing 
Matt,  xxvii.  56,  and  Mark  xv.  40, 
with  John  xix.  25,  we  find  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  a  sister  named  like 
herself,  Mary,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Clopas,  and  who  had  two  sons,  James 
the  Little,  and  Joses.  By  referring 
to  Matt.  xiii.  55,  and  Mark  vi.  8, 
we  find  that  a  James  and  a  Joses, 
with  two  other  brethren  called  Judc 
and  Simon,  and  at  least  three  sisters, 
were  living  with  the  Virgin  Mary  at 
Nazareth.  By  referring  to  Luke  vi. 
16,  and  Acts  i.  18,  we  find  that  there 
were  two  brethren  named  James  and 
Jude  among  the  Apostles.  It  would 
certainly  be  natural  to  think  that  we 
had  here  but  one  family  of  four  broth- 
ers and  three  or  more  sisters,  the  chil- 
dren of  Clopas  and  Mary,  nephews 
and  nieces  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  There 
are  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way 
of  this  conclusion.  For,  1,  the  four 
brethren  in  Matt.  xiii.  55  arc  de- 
scribed as  the  brothers  (ahXtpoi)  of 
Jesus,  not  as  his  cominsi  2,  tlicy  are 


found  living  as  at  their  home  with  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  seems  unnatural 
if  she  were  their  aunt,  their  mother 
being,  as  we  know,  still  alive ;  3,  the 
James  of  Luke  vi.  15  is  described  as 
the  son  not  of  Clopas,  but  of  Alphseus ; 
4,  the  **  brethren  of  the  Lord  "  (who 
are  plainly  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and 
Simon)  appear  to  be  excluded  from 
the  Apostolic  band  by  their  declared 
unbelief  in  his  Messiahship  (John 
vii.  8-5),  and  by  being  formally  dis* 
tingnished  from  the  disciples  by  the 
Gospel-writers  (Matt.  xii.  48;  Mark 
iii.  88;  John  ii.  12;  Acts  i.  14);  5, 
James  and  Jude  are  not  designated 
as  the  Lord's  brethren  in  the  list  of 
the  Apostles ;  6,  Mary  is  designated 
as  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  where- 
as she  would  have  been  called  mother 
of  James  and  Judc,  had  James  and 
Jude  been  Apostles,  and  Joses  not  an 
Apostle  (Matt,  xxvii.  46). 

These  are  Ihc  six  chief  objections 
which  may  be  made  to  the  hypothesis 
of  there  being  but  one  family  of  breth- 
ren named  James,  Joses,  Jude  and 
Simon.  The  following  answers  may 
be  given : 

Objection  1.  —  "They  are  called 
brethren,*^  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  aBiX^oi  frequently  signifies  not 
**  brothers,"  but  cousins  or  other  near 
relations ;  and  the  translation  of  the 
word  by  "brothers'*  in  Matt.  xiii.  55 
would  produce  very  grave  difficulties. 
For,  first,  it  introduces  two  sets  of  four 
first  cousins,  bearing  the  same  names 
of  James,  Joses,  Jude  and  Simon,  who 
appear  upon  the  stage  without  any 
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thing  to  show  which  is  tho  son  of  Clo- 
pas,  and  which  his  cousin  ;  and  sec- 
ondly, it  drives  us  to  take  our  choice 
between  three  doubtful  and  improba- 
ble hypotheses  as  to  the  parentage  of 
this  second  set  of  James,  Joses,  Jude, 
and  Simon.  There  are  three  such 
hypotheses :  —  (a.)  The  Eastern  hy- 
pothesis, that  they  were  the  children 
of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife.  (6.)  The 
Holvidian  hypothesis,  that  James, 
Joscs,  Jude,  Simon,  and  the  three 
sisters,  were  children  of  Joseph  and 
Mary.  This  hypothesis  also  creates 
two  sets  of  cousins  with  the  same 
names,  and  it  seems  to  be  scarcely 
compatible  with  our  Lord's  recom- 
mending his  mother  to  the  care  of  St. 
John  at  his  own  death ;  for  if,  as  has 
been  suggested,  though  with  great  im- 
probability, her  sons  might  at  that 
time  have  been  unbelievers,  Jesus 
would  have  known  that  that  unbelief 
was  only  to  continue  for  a  few  days, 
(c.)  The  Levirate  hypothesis  may  be 
passed  by.  It  was  a  mere  attempt 
made  in  the  eleventh  century  to  rec- 
oncile the  Greek  and  Latin  traditions 
by  supposing  that  Joseph  and  Clopas 
were  brothers,  and  that  Joseph  raised 
up  seed  to  his  dead  brother. 

Objection  2.— "The  four  brothers 
and  their  sisters  are  always  found  liv- 
ing and  moving  about  with  the  Virgin 
Mary."  If  they  were  the  children  of 
Clopas,  the  Virgin  Mary  was  their 
aunt.  Her  own  husband  would  ap- 
pear \Wthout  doubt  to  have  died  at 
some  time  between  a.d.  8  and  a.d.  26. 
Nor  have  we  any  reason  for  believing 
Clopas  to  have  been  alive  during  our 
Lord's  ministry.  What  difficulty  is 
there  in  supposing  that  the  two  wid- 
owed sisters  should  have  lived  togeth- 
er, the  more  so  as  one  of  them  had 
but  one  son,  and  he  was  often  taken 
from  her  by  his  ministerial  duties? 
And  would  it  not  be  most  natural  that 
two  families  of  first  cousins  thus  living 
together  should  bo  popularly  looked 


upon  as  one  family,  and  spoken  of  as 
brothers  and  sisters  instead  of  cousins  ? 
It  is  noticeable  that  St.  Mary  is  no- 
where called  the  mother  of  the  four 
brothers. 

Objection  8. — **  Jamps  the  Apostle 
is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Alphseus,  not 
of  Clopas."  But  Alpli«sus  and  Clopas 
are  the  same  name  rendered  into  the 
Greek  language  in  two  diffisrent  but 
ordinary  and  recognized  ways,  from 
the  Aramaic  word.  (Compare  the  two 
forms  Clovis  and  Aloysius.) 

Objection  4.  —  Dean  Alford  con- 
siders John  vii.  5,  compared  with  vi. 
67-70,  to  decide  that  none  of  tliC 
brothers  of  the  Lord  were  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  Twelve.  If  this  vcree,  as 
he  states,  makes  tho  "crowning  diffi- 
culty "  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  iden- 
tity of  James  the  son  of  Alphseus,  the 
Apostle,  with  James  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  tho  difficulties  are  not  too 
formidable  to  be  overcome.  Many 
of  the  disciples  having  left  Jesus,  St. 
Peter  bursts  out  in  the  name  of  the 
Twelve  with  a  warm  expression  of 
faith  and  love ;  and  after  that — very 
likely  (see  Greswell's  Harmony)  full 
six  months  afterward — the  Evangelist 
states  that  "  neither  did  His  brethren 
believe  on  Him. "  Does  it  follow  from 
hence  that  all  his  brethren  disbe- 
lieved ?  Let  us  compare  other  pas- 
sages in  Scripture.  St.  Matthew  niui 
St.  Mark  state  that  the  thieves  railed 
on  our  Lord  upon  tho  Cross.  Ai*c 
we  therefore  to  disbelieve  St.  Luke, 
who  says  that  one  of  the  thieves  was 
penitent,  and  did  not  rail?  (Luke 
xxiii.  39, 40.)  St.  Luke  and  St.  John 
say  that  the  soldiers  offered  vinegar. 
Are  we  to  believe  that  all  did  so  ?  or, 
as  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  tell  us, 
that  only  one  did  it?  (Luke  xxiii.  36; 
John  xix.  29;  Mark  xv.  36;  Matt, 
xxvii.  48.)  St.  Matthew  tells  us  that 
"  his  disciples  '*  had  indignation,  when 
Mary  poured  the  ointment  on  the 
Lord's  head.     Aro  wo  to  suppose  this 
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true  of  all  ?  or  of  Jadas  Iscariot,  and 
perhaps  somo  others,  according  to 
John  xii.  4,  and  Mark  xiv.  4  ?  It  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that 
St.  John  is  here  speaking  of  all  the 
brethren.  If  Joses,  Simon,  and  the 
three  sisters  disbelieved,  it  would  be 
quite  sufficient  ground  for  the  state- 
ment of  the  Evangelist    The  same 


in  it,  if  Joses  was,  as  would  seem  like- 
ly, an  elder  brother  of  Judc,  and  next 
in  order  to  James. 


(B.)    THE  PARABLES   OF 
CHRIST. 

The  word  Parable  (trapaPoXi})  does 
not  of  itself  imply  a  narrative.    The 


may  be  said  of  Matt.  xii.  47,  Mark  |  juxtaposition  of  two  things,  differing 


iii,  32,  where  it  is  reported  to  Him 
that  his  mother  and  his  brethren, 
designated  by  St.  Mark  (iii.  21)  as 
ol  wap  airovj  were  standing  without. 
Nor  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the 
disbelief  of  the  brethren  was  of  such 
a  nature  that  James  and  Jude,  Apos- 
tles though  they  were,  and  vouched 
for  half  a  year  before  by  the  warm- 
tempered  reter,  could  have  had  no 
share  in  it  It  might  have  been  simi- 
lar  to  that  feeling  of  unfaithful  rest- 
lessness which  perhaps  moved  St. 
John  Baptist  to  send  his  disciples  to 


in  roost  points,  but  agreeing  in  some, 
is  sufficient  to  bring  the  comparison 
thus  produced  within  the  etymology 
of  the  word.  In  Hellenistic  Greek 
the  word  acquired  a  meaning  co- 
extensive with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
mdsMl,  for  which  the  LXX.  writers, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  make  it  the' 
equivalent  That  word  (  =  similitude^ 
had  a  large  range  of  application,  and 
was  applied  sometimes  to  the  shortest 
proverbs  (1  Sam.  x.  12,  xxiv.  13;  2 
Chr.  vii.  20),*8ometime8  to  dark  pro- 
phetic utterances  (Num.  xxiii.  7,  18, 


make  their  inquiry  of  the  Lord  (see  xxiv.  8 ;  Ez.  xx.  49),  sometimes  to 
Grotins  m  he,,  and  Lardner,  vi.  p.  enigmatic  maxims  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  2 ; 
497.  Lond.  1788).  With  regard  to  Prov.  i.  6),  or  metaphors  expanded 
John  ii.  12,  Acts  i.  14,  we  may  say 'into  a  narrative  (Ez.  xii.  22).  In 
tiiat  "his brethren"  are  no  more  ex- 


cluded from  the  disciples  in  the  first 
passage,  and  from  the  Apostles  in  the 
second,  by  being  mentioned  parallel 
with  them,  than  **the  other  Apostles, 
and  the  'brctlircn  of  the  Lord,  and 
Cephas"  (I  Cor.  ix.  6),  excludes  Pe- 
ter from  the  Apostolic  band. 

Objection  5.— "If  the  title  of  breth- 
ren of  the  Lord  had  belonged  to 
James  and  Jode,  they  would  have 
been  designated  by  it  in  the  list  of  the 
Apostles.**  The  omission  of  a  title  is 
so  slight  a  ground  for  an  argument 
that  wo  may  pass  this  by. 

Objection  6.— That  Mary  the  wife 
of  Clopas  should  be  designated  by  the 
title  of  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and 
Joses,  to  the  exclusion  of  Judc,  if 
James  and  Jude  were  Apostles,  ap- 
pears to  Dean  Alford  extremely  im- 
probable.    There  is  no  improbability 


'  £U;clesiasticus  the  word  occurs  with  a 
striking  frequency,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  its  use  by  the  Son  of 
Sirach  throws  light  on  the  position 
occupied  by  parables  in  our  Lord's 
teaching.  In  the  N.  T.  itself  the  word 
is  used  with  a  like  latitude.  While 
attached  most  frequently  to  the  illus- 
trations which  have  given  it  a  special 
meaning,  it  is  also  applied  to  «a  short 
Slaying,  like  "Physician,  heal  thyself* 
(Luke  iv.  23),  to  a  mere  comparison 
without  a  narrative  (Matt.  xxiv.  32), 
to  the  figurative  character  of  the  Lc- 
vitical  ordinances  (Heb.  ix.  9),  or  of 
single  facts  in  patriarchal  history 
(Heb.  xi.  19). 

To  understand  the  relation  of  the 
parables  of  the  Gospels  to  our  Lord's 
teaching,  we  must  go  back  to  the  use 
made  of  them  by  previous  or  contem- 
porary teachers.    Wo  have  sufficient 
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cvidenco  that  they  were  frequently 
employed  by  them.  They  appear  fre- 
qaeotly  in  the  Gemara  and  Midrash, 
and  are  ascribed  to  Hillel,  Shammoi, 
and  other  great  Rabbis  of  the  two 
preceding  centuries.  Later  Jewish 
writers  have  seen  in  this  employment 
of  parables  a  condescension  to  the  ig- 
norance of  the  great  mass  of  mankind, 
who  can  not  be  taught  otherwise. 
For  them,  as  for  women  or  children, 
parables  are  the  natural  and  fit  meth- 
od of  instruction.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, however,  whether  this  repre- 
sents the  use  made  of  them  by  the 
Rabbis  of  our  Lord's  time.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Son  of  Sirach  confines 
-them  to  the  scribe  who  devotes  him- 
self to  study.  They  are  at  once  his 
glory  and  his  reward  (Ek;clus.  xxxix. 
2,  3).  The  parable  was  made  the  in- 
strument for  teaching  the  young  dis- 
ciple to  discern  the  treasures  of  wis- 
dom of  which  the  **accurwd"  mul- 
titude were  ignorant.  The  teaching 
of  our  Lord  at  the  commencement  of 
Ills  ministry  was,  in  every  way,  the 
opposite  of  this.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
the  "words  of  grace  *'  which  he  spake, 
**  not  as  the  scribes."  So  for  some 
months  he  taught  in  the  synagogues 
and  on  the  sea-shore  of  Galilee,  as  he 
had  before  taught  in  Jernsnlem,  and 
as  yet  without  a  parable.  But  then 
there  comes  a  change.  The  direct 
teaching  was  met  with  scorn,  unbelief, 
hardness,  and  he  seems  for  a  time  to 
abandon  it  for  that  which  took  the 
form  of  parables.  The  question  of 
the  disciples  (Matt.  xiii.  10)  implies 
that  they  were  astonished.  Their 
Master  was  no  longer  proclaiming  the 
Gospel  of  the  kingdom  as  before.  lie 
was  falling  back  into  one  at  least  of 
the  forms  of  Rabbinic  teaching.  He 
was  speaking  to  the  multitude  in  the 
parables  and  dark  sayings  which  the 
Rabbis  reserved  for  their  chosen  dis> 
ciplcs.      Here,  for  tliem,  were  two 


grounds  of  wonder.     Her.*,  r.>r  as,  is 
the  key  to  the  explanation  which  he 
gave,  that  he  had  chosen  this  form 
of  teaching  because  the  people  were 
spiritually  blind  and  deaf  (Matt.  xlii. 
13),  and  in  order  that  they  might  re- 
main 80  (Mark  iv.  12).     Upon  this 
we  may  observe  that  all  experience 
shows  (1)  that  parables  do  attracf, 
and,  when  once  understood,  are  sure 
to  be  remembered ;  (2)  that  men  may- 
listen  to  them  and  see  that  they  hayo 
a  meaning,  and  yet  never  care  to  ask 
what  that  meaning  is.    Their  worth, 
as  instruments  of  teaching,  lies  in 
their  being  at  once  a  test  of  character, 
and  in  their  presenting  each  form  of 
character  with  that  which,  as  a  pen- 
alty or  blessing,  is  adapted  to  it.   They 
withdraw  the  light  from  those  who 
love  darkness.    They  protect  the  truth 
which  they  enshrine  from  the  mockery 
of  the  scoffer.    They  leave  something 
even  with  the  careless  which  may  bo 
interpreted  and  understood  afterward. 
They  reveal,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
seekers  after  truth.     These  msk  tlie 
meaning  of  the  parable,  will  not  rest 
till  the  teacher  has  explained  it,  are 
led  step  by  step  to  the  laws  of  inter- 
pretation, so  that  they  can  *' under- 
stand all  parables,*'  and  then  pass  on 
into  the  higher  region  in  which  para* 
blcs  are  no  longer  necessary,  but  all 
things  are  spoken  plainly.     In  this 
way  the  parable  did  its  work,  found 
out  the  fit  hearers  and  led  them  on. 

From  the  time  indicated  by  Matt, 
xiii.,  accordingly,  parables  enter 
largely  into  our  Lord's  recorded  teach- 
ing. Each  parable  of  those  which 
wo  read  in  the  Grospels  may  have 
been  repeated  more  than  once  with 
greater  or  less  variation  (as  e.  g.  those 
of  the  Pounds  and  the  Talents,  Matt. 
XXV.  14;  Lukexix.  12:  of  the  Supper, 
in  Matt.  xxii.  2,  and  Luke  xiv.  16). 
Every  thing  leads  us  to  believe  that 
there  were  many  others  of  which  we 
have  no  record  (Matt.  xiii.  34 ;  Mark 
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iv.  33).  In  those  which  remain  it  is 
possible  to  trace  something  like  an 
order.* 

(A.)  There  is  the  group  with  which 
the  new  mode  of  teaching  is  ushered 
in,  and  which  have  for  their  subject 
the  laws  of  the  Divine  Kingdom,  in 
its  growth,  its  nature,  its  consumma- 
tion.   Under  this  head,  we  have — 

1.  The  Sower   (Matt.  zUL  ;    Mark  iv.  ; 

Luke  viii.). 
?.  The  Wheat  and  the  Tares  (Matt  xlli.). 

3.  The  Mustard  Seed  (Matt  xili. ;  Mark 

Iv.). 

4.  The  Seed  cast  into  the  Ground  (Mark 

iv.). 

5.  Tlie  Leaven  (Matt.  xiiL). 

6.  The  Hid  Treaanre  (Matt  xiii.). 

7.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  (Matt  xiiL). 
&  The  Net  oast  into  the  Sei  (Matt  xiii.). 

(B.)  After  this  there  U  an  interval 
of  some  months,  of  which  we  know 
comparatively  little.  Ei  ther  there  was 
a  return  to  the  more  direct  teaching, 
or  else  these  were  repeated,  or  others 
like-  them-  spoken.  When  the  next 
])arable8  meet  us,  they  are  of  a  differ- 
ent type  and  occupy  a  different  po- 
sition. They  occur  chiefly  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  mission  of  the 
Seventy  and  the  last  approach  to  Je- 
rusalem. They  are  drawn  from  the 
life  of  men  rather  than  from  the  world 
of  nature.  Often  they  occur,  not,  as 
in  Matt  xiii.,  in  discourses  to  the 
multitude,  but  in  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  disciples  or  other  inquirers. 
They  are  such  as  these — 

9.  The  Two  Debtors  (Luke  vii.). 

10.  The  Merciless  Servant  (Matt  xviii.). 

11.  The  Good  Samaritan  (Lukex.). 

12.  The  Friend  at  Midnight  (Luko  xl). 

13.  The  Rich  Fool  (Luke  xii.). 

14  The  Weddlng-Feast  (Luke  xii.). 
16.  The  FIg.Tree  (Lake  xliL). 


*  The  number  of  parables  in  the  Gospels 
will  of  course  depend  on  the  range  given  to 
the  application  of  the  name  Thus  Mr. 
Greswell  reckons  twenty-seven;  Archbishop 
Trench,  thirty.  By  others,  the  number  has 
been  extended  to  fihy. 


16.  The  Great  Supper  (Luke  xiv.). 

17.  The  Lost  Sheep  (Matt  xviii ;  Luke 

XV.). 

18.  The  Lost  Piece  of  Money  (Luke  xv.). 

19.  The  Prodigal  Son  (Luke  xv.). 

20.  The  Unjust  Steward  (Luke  xvi.). 

31.  The  Rich  Man  and   Lazarus   (Luke 
xvL). 

22.  The  Unjust  Judge  (Luke  xviii.). 

23.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Luke 

xvliL). 
24  The  Laborers  in  the  Vineyard  (Matl. 

XX.). 

(C.)  Toward  the  close  of  our  Lord '8 
ministry,  immediately  before  and  after 
the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  parables 
assume  a  new  character.  They  are 
again  theocratic,  but  the  phase  of  the 
Divine  Kingdom,  on  which  they  chief- 
ly dwell,  is  that  of  its  final  consumma- 
tion. They  are  prophetic,  in  part,  of 
the  rejection  of  Israel,  in  part  of  the 
great  retribution  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.  They  are  to  the  earlier  para- 
bles what  the  prophecy  of  Matt.  xxiv. 
is  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  To 
this  clnss  we  may  refer — 

r.*).  The  Ponnds  (Luke  xlx.). 

CO.  The  Two  Sons  (Matt  xxl.).     , 

27.  Tlie  Vineyard  let  out  to  Husbandmen 

(Matt  xxi. ;  Mnrk  xii. ;  Luko  xx.). 

28.  The  Marringe-Fenst  (Matt  xxli.). 

20.  The  Wice  and  Foolish  Virgins  (Matt 

XXV.). 

so.  The  Talents  (Matt  XXV.). 

31.  The  Sheep  and  the  Goats  (Matt  xxv.). 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  several 
Grospels  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
parables  of  the  first  and  third  groups 
belong  to  St.  Matthew,  emphatically 
the  Evangelist  of  the  kingdom.  Those 
of  the  second  are  found  for  the  most 
part  in  St.  Luke.  They  arc  such  as 
we  might  expect  to  meet  with  in  the 
Gospel  which  dwells  most  on  the  sym- 
pathy of  Christ  for  all  men.  St. 
Mark,  as  giving  vivid  recollections  of 
the  acts  rather  than  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  is  the  scantiest  of  the  three 
synoptic  Gospels.  It  is  not  less  char- 
acteristic that  there  are  no  parables 
properly  so  called  in  St.  John.    It  is 
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ns  if  he,  sooner  than  any  other,  had 
passed  into  the  higher  stage  of  knowl- 
edge, in  which  parables  were  no  long- 
er necessary,  and  therefore  dwelt  less 
on  them.  That  which  his  spirit  ap- 
propriated most  readily  were  the 
words  of  eternal  life,  figurative  it 
might  be  in  form,  abounding  in  bold 
analogies,  but  not  in  any  single  in- 
stance taking  the  form  of  a  narrative. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  law  of  interpre- 
tation. It  has  been  urged  by  some 
writers,  that  there  is  a  scope  or  pur- 
pose for  each  parable,  and  that  our 
aim  must  be  to  discern  this,  not  to 
find  a  special  significance  in  each  cir- 
cumstance or  incident.  The  rest,  it 
is  said,  may  be  dealt  with  as  the  dra- 
pery which  the  parable  needs  for  its 
grace  and  completeness,  but  which  is 
not  essential.  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  this  canon  of  inter- 
pretation is  likely  to  lead  us  to  the 
full  meaning  of  this  portion  of  our 
Lord's  teaching.  True  as  it  doubt- 
less is,  that  there  was  in  each  parable 
a  leading  thought,  to  be  learned 
partly  from  the  parable  itself,  partly 
from  the  occasion  of  its  utterance, 
and  that  all  else  gathers  round  that 
thought  as  a  centre,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  the  great  patterns 
of  interpretation  which  lie  himself 
has  given  ns,  there  is  more  than  this. 
Not  only  the  sower  and  the  seed  and 
the  several  soils  have  their  counter- 
parts in  the  spiritual  life,  but  the 
birds  of  theair,  the  thorns,  the  scorch- 
ing heat,  have  each  of  them  a  signifi- 
cance. The  explanation  of  the  wheat 
and  the  tares,  given  with  less  fullness 
(an  outline  as  it  were,  which  the  ad- 
vancing scholars  would  be  able  to  fill 
up),  is  equally  specific.  It  may  be 
inferred  from  these  two  instances  that 
we  are  at  least  justified  In  looking 
for  a  meaning  even  in  the  seeming 
accessories  of  .a  parable.  The  very 
form  of  the  teaching  makes  it  proba- 
ble that  there  may  be,  in  any  case, 


more  than  one  legitimate  explanation. 
The  outward  fact  in  nature,  or  in  so- 
cial life,  may  correspond  ^  spiritual 
facts  at  once  in  God's  government  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  history  of  the 
individual  soul.  A  parable  may  be 
at  once  ethical,  and  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term  prophetic.  There 
is  thus  a  wide  field  open  to  the  dis- 
cernment of  the  interpreter.  There 
are  also  restraints  upon  the  mere  fer- 
tility of  his  imagination.  (1)  The 
analogies  must  be  real,  not  arbitrary. 
(2)  The  pai'ables  arc  to  be  considered 
as  parts  of  a  whole,  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  one  is  not  to  override  or 
encroach  upon  the  lessons  taught  bj 
others.  (3)  The  direct  teaching  of 
Christ  presents  the  standard  to  whicli 
all  our  interpretations  are  to  be  i-cfcr- 
red,  and  by  which  they  are  to  be  meas- 
ured. (Trench  on  the  Parables,  Intro- 
ductory Remarks.) 

(C.)   THE  SCENE  OF  THE 
TRANSFIGURATION. 

The  Transfiguration  is  usually 
placed  on  Mount  Tabor,  which  is  ono 
of  the  most  interesting  and  remark- 
able of  the  single  mountains  of  Pales- 
tine. It  rises  abruptly  from  the  north- 
eastern arm  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  stands  entirely  insulated,  except 
on  the  west,  where  a  narrow  ridge 
connects  it  with  the  hills  of  Nazareth. 
It  presents  to  the  eye,  as  seen  from  a 
distance,  a  beautiful  appearance,  be- 
ing so  symmetrical  in  its  proportions, 
and  rounded  off  like  a  hemisphere  or 
the  segment  of  a  circle.  If  one  might 
choose  a  place  which  might  be  deemed 
peculiarly  fitting  for  the  Transfigura- 
tion, there  is  none  certainly  which 
would  so  entirely  satisfy  our  feelings 
in  this  respect  as  the  lofty,  majestic, 
beautiful  Tabor.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  acquiesce  in  the  correct- 
ness of  this  opinion.  It  is  susceptible 
of  proof  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
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from  later  historv,  that  a  fortress  or 
town  existed  on  Tabor  from  rery 
early  times  down  to  B.C.  50  or  53 ; 
and,  as  Josephus  says  {BelL  Jud.  iv.  1, 
§  8)  that  he  strengthened  the  fortifi- 
cations of  a  city  there,  about  a.d.  60, 
it  is  morally  certain  that  Tabor  most 
have  been  inhabited  during  the  inter- 
vening period,  that  is,  in  the  days  of 
Christ  Tabor,  therefore,  could  not 
liave  been  the  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion ;  for  when  it  is  said  that  Jesus 
took  his  disciples  ''up  into  a  high 
mountain  apart  and  was  transfigured 
before  them"  (Matt,  xvil  1,  2),  we 
must  understand  that  he  brought 
them  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
where  they  were  alone  by  themselves. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  cer- 
tainty what  place  is  entitled  to  the 
glory  of  this  marveloas  scene.     The 


Evangelists  record  the  event  in  con- 
nection with  a  journey  of  the  Saviour 
to  Ceesarea  Philippi,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan.  It  is  conjectured  that 
the  Transfiguration  may  have  taken 
place  on  one  of  the  summits  of  Mount 
Hermon  in  that  vicinitv.  **  It  is  im- 
possible,"  says  Dean  Stanley,  **to 
look  up  from  the  plain  to  the  tower- 
ing peaks  of  Hermon,  almost  the  only 
mountain  which  deserves  the  name  in 
Palestine,  and  not  be  struck  with  the 
appropriateness  to  the  scene.  .  .  . 
High  up  on  its  southern  slopes  there 
must  be  many  a  point  where  the  dis- 
ciples could  be  taken  '  apart  by  them- 
selves.' Even  the  transient  compari- 
son of  the  celestial  splendor  with  the 
snow,  where  alone  it  could  be  seen  in 
Palestine,  should  not,  perhaps,  be 
wholly  overlooked.**— 5.  5*  P.,  p.  892. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  LAST  BIX  MONTHS  OP  CIIBIST's  MINISTRY.  FROSt  THB 
FEAST  OF  TAljRHNACLES,  A.D.  29,  TO  UIS  FOURTH  PA8SOTKB, 
A.D.  30. 

%  1.  Approach  of  (lie  Feast  of  Tubemactet—Zesaa  challenged  h_v  liji  breilircn 
to  bIioit  himicir — Uia  journey  ihrougli  Samaria,  and  rejeclion  them — 
Commission  or  tlio  ScfCnty  Disciples.  %  'i.  Expeclation  concerning 
JesuB — Ho  appears  in  the  Tempis— Last  day  of  tlio  Feast — Clirist  tha 
Living  Water — The  attempt  to  arrest  him  fails — Nieodemns  in  the 
Council — The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery — Conirovorey  wiib  thePliar- 
isees — The  witness  to  Christ — Attempt  'lo  stone  him.  §  3.  The  Man 
bom  blind  restored  to  sight^Christ  the  Light  of  the  World — Charac- 
ter of  the  Miracle— The  Man  before  the  Council — IJis  excommunica- 
tion— The  Pharisees  blind  in  sin— Jesus  Christ  the  Good  Shepherd. 
g  4.  Jesus  at  the  t'tatt  of  ike  Dedication — The  Jews  attempt  to  stoae 
him,  and  lie  retires  to  Belhnbar* — The  interval  here  filled  np  by  St. 
Luke.  §  6.  The  Family  at  Botiiany— The  Baisi^(■  of  Laiaros.  §  C. 
A  Council  held  concerning  Jesus — Tlie  Prophecy  of  Caiaphas — Christ'a 
ilcnih  resolved  on — He  retires  to  Ephrnim.  §  T.  His  return  toward 
JiTusalem — Denunciation  of  ilerod — Lnmcntalion  for  Jerusalem.  §  8. 
Ercnts  and  discourses  in  the  progress  through  Pcnea.  §  0.  He  ro- 
crosMB  the  Jordan  to  Jerlclio— Heals  ihc  two  blind  men — Conrersion  of 
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Zaccbfoas — Christ  arrives  finally  at  Bethany  six  days  before  the  Pass- 
over, and  spends  the  Sabbath  there. 

§  1.  OuB  Lord's  ministry  in  Galilee  had  lasted  probably  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  without  a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  ap- 
^proach  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  called  for  a  decision 
whether  he  would  go  up  to  it*  The  tone  of  his  recent  dis- 
courses proved  that  his  work  in  Galilee  was  done.  The  hol- 
low, selfish,  and  worldly  motives  of  the  great  bulk  of  his  fol- 
lowers had  been  exposed,  and  his  few  sincere  disciples  had  re- 
ceived some  training  for  their  work,  and  had  been  taught  to 
expect  the  issue  of  his  course.  It  only  remained  to  give  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  one  more  opportunity  for  repentance  and 
faith,  and  then  the  time  would  come  for  him  to  be  offered. 
The  general  expectation,  with  which  at  this  juncture  his 
course  was  watched,  shows  itself  in  the  challenge  of  his 
brethren,  who  were  as  yet  not  full  believers  in  him,  to  put  his 
claims  to  a  more  open  proof  by  showing  himself  in  Judsea. 
But,  with  the  answer  that  his  time  was  not  yet  conie,  he  bade 
them  go  up  to  the  feast  without  him,  while  he  remained  in 
Galilee  for  some  days,  and  then  went  up  "  as  it  were  in  se- 
cret." • 

This  secrecy  seems  to  refer  to  his  traveling  by  way  of  Sa- 
maria, instead  of  by  the  more  frequented  route  through  Pe- 
r»a,  which,  though  longer,  was  usually  taken  by  the  Jews  of 
Judiaaa  and  Galilee,  to  avoid  intercourse  with  the  Samaritans; 
The  choice  of  this  route,  and  the  previous  delay,  may  have 
been  intended  to  disconcert  some  plan  for  seizing  him  on  the 
journey ;  as  wc  afterward  find  that  his  sudden  appearance  in 
the  midst  of  the  feast  made  his  arrest  impracticable.  It  also 
gave  one  more  day  of  grace  to  the  Samaritans ;  but  for  the 
most  part  in  vain,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  first  villages, 
to  which  Christ  sent  forward  messengers,  but  the  people 
would  not  receive  him,  as  ho  was  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem. 
The  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  would  have  called  down  fire  from 
heaven,  as  Elijah  did,  to  punish  the  insult,  were  checked  by 
the  rebuke : — ^*^  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of. 
For  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to 
save  them."  *  To  various  pei*sons  who  met  him,  offering  to  be- 
come his  disciples,  but  pleading  some  excuse  for  delay,  he 
taught  the  necessity  of  leaving  all,  to  follow  him.*  During 
his  progress  through  Samaria,  he  sent  forth  seventy  disciples, 
two  and  two,  to  go  before  him,  preaching  the  Gk)spel  in  every 

*  John  vii.  2.     «  John  vii.  2-10.     '  Luke  ix.  51-66.     *  Luke  ix.  57.«2, 
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place  that  he  designed  to  visit.    This  differed  in  several  points 
from  the  previous  commission  of  the  Apostles.     The  number 
of  the  Seventy,  and  the  scene  of  their  mission,  Samaria^  alike 
indicated  that  the  time  was  at  hand  for  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  heathen ;  whereas  the  number  of  the  Apostles  corre- 
sponded to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  to  whom  their  commis-* 
sion  also  restricted  them ;  nor  had  the  Seventy  received  the 
special  training  of  the  Twelve.     Some  have  aLso  seen  a  sig- 
nificance in  the  sending  forth  of  the  Twelve  at  the  season  of 
the  Passover,  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  and  of  the  Seventy 
at  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  end  of  all  the 
labors  of  the  year.     In  other  respects,  their  instructions  were 
the  same ;  and  they  may  be  regarded  as,  in  spirit,  those  which 
should  ever  guide  Christ's  ministers.     Few  in  comparison  to 
the  spiritual  harvest,  they  were  bidden  to  go  forth  praying 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  more  laborers ;  exposed  to 
the  malice  of  men,  like  lambs  among  wolves,  they  were  to  pre- 
serve their  meekness,  and  to  rely  on  Ilis  protection  who  had 
sent  them.     They  must  neither  make  provision  for  the  jour- 
ney nor  stay  to  exchange  salutations  by  the  way ;  *  but  on  en- 
tering any  house,  they  were  to  pronounce  Peace  upon  it,  and 
peace  should  abide  there  if  they  were  worthily  received,  or  re- 
turn to  them  if  they  were  rejected.    In  the  same  house  they 
were  to  remain,  eating  and  drinking  what  was  set  before  them, 
"for" — said  Christ,  laying  down  the  principle  afterward  so 
fully  developed  by  St.  Paul  —  "the   laborer  is  worth  his 
wages."    They  were  to  deal  in  like  manner  with  the  cities 
they  visited;   remaining  in  those  that  received  them,  but^ 
where  they  were  rejected,  wiping  off  the  very  dustirom  their 
feet  as  a  witness  against  the  city."    This  sentence  gives  occa- 
sion to  Jesus  to  repeat  the  doom  of  Woe  I  upon  t£e  favored 
cities  of  Galilee,  on  which  he  had  now  finally  turned  his  back — 
Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  especially  Capernaum.    He  concludes 
with  the  assurance  that  the  reception,  whether  of  obedience 
or  contempt,  given  to  them  would  be  regarded  ias  given  to 
himself,^ 

§  2.  Meanwhile  his  movements  and  character  were  the  great 
subject  of  discussion  at  Jerusalem.  While  all  were  asking, 
"  Where  is  he  ?  "  some  said  "  He  is  a  good  man ; "  others, 
"  N^ay,  but  he  deceiveth  the  people."  But  all  spoke  privately, 
for  fear  of  the  rulers.     It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  feast 


*  Comp.  2  Kings  iy.  29. 

•  Comp.  Acts  xiii.  51. 


''  Lake  X.  1-16.  Some  place  here 
the  Healing  of  the  Ten  Lepers,  Lnke 
xvii.  11-19. 
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when  he  appeared,  teaching  in  the  Temple.  To  the  expres- 
sions of  wonder  at  the  learning  shown  by  a  Galilean  peasant, 
he  replied  by  declaring  his  doctrine  to  be  not  his  own,  but  His 
that  sent  him,  promising  too  that  whoever  desired  to  do  God's 
will  should  be  taught  these  truths.  He  denounced  the  con- 
spiracy against  his  life  on  the  old  charge  of  having  broken 
the  Sabbath  by  the  miracle  performed  on  his  previous  visit 
to  Jerusalem..  His  boldness  and  impunity  raised  the  question, 
whether  the  rulers  knew  that  he  was  indeed  the  Christ ;  but 
still  the  people  were  perplexed  by  his  humble  and  apparently 
well-known  origin,  so  opposed  to  the  mystery  with  which  they 
expected  the  Christ  to  come.  His  miracles,  however,  which 
it  was  felt  that  the  Christ  himself  could  not  surpass,  gained 
many  converts ;  and  the  Pharisees  and  chief  priests  at  length 
sent  officers  to  apprehend  him.  As  they  watched  their  oppor- 
tunity, Jesus  continued  to  discourse  in  language  more  and 
more  perplexing  to  his  adversaries,  till,  on  the  last  and  great- 
est day  of  the  feast,'  when  the  ceremony  was  perfonned  of 
fetching  water  from  the  well  of  Siloam,  and  pouring  it  on  the 
altar,  while  the  priests  sang  the  words  "  With  joy  shall  ye 
draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation,"  he  proclaimed  him- 
self the  giver  of  the  water  of  life,  meaning  thereby  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Upon  this  the  controversy  among  the  people  grew 
warmer.  Some  said  that  he  was  the  expected  prophet ;  some 
that  he  was  the  Christ ;  while  others  again  objected  his  Gal- 
ilean origin,  pleading  that  Christ  was  to  come  of  the  seed  of 
David,  and  from  the  town  of  Bethlehem.  His  more  vehement 
opponents  wished  to  apprehend  him,  but  neither  they  nor  the 
officers  risked  the  attempt.  Nay,  carried  away  themselves  by 
the  pow^r  of  his  teaching,  the  officers  returned  to  their  em- 
ployers with  the  words,  "  Never  man  spake  like  this  man." 
As  the  rulers  began  to  vent  curses  on  all  his  followers,  Nico- 
demus,  the  secret  disciple,  who  was  one  of  their  number,  ven- 
tured to  remind  them  that  the  law  forbade  the  condemning 
of  a  man  unheard ;  *  but  he  only  brought  suspicion  and  taunts 
upon  himself,  for  taking  the  part  of  a  Galilean,  This  event- 
ful day  was  concluded  by  the  dispersion  of  the  people  to  their 
homes,  while  Jesus  retired  to  the  Mount  of  Olives." 

On  his  reappearance  in  the  Temple,  the  next  morning,  a 
subtle  snare  was  laid  for  him.  The  Pharisees  and  Scribes 
brought  to  him  a  woman  taken  in  adultery,  and,  quoting  the 


"  Concerning  the  order  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  see  the  Old  Testament 
History,  p.  220.  App.  to  Bk.  III.  §6. 
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Comp.  Dcut.  xix.  16-19. 
John  Tii.  11,  Yiii.  1. 
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law  of  Moses,  that  such  should  be  stoned,"  asked  for  his 
judgment  of  the  case,  " But  what  sayest  thou?"  Either, 
they  thought,  he  must  decide  against  Uie  law,  and  appear  at 
once  a  blasphemer  of  Moses  and  a  partisan  of  gross  sin,  or  in- 
cur popular  odium  by  condemning  the  culprit  to  death.  Bat 
Christ  well  knew  how  to  repel  such  attacks  by  an  appeal  to 
higher  principles,  which  at  once  justified  his  conduct  and  con- 
demned his  assailants.  The  same  law  which  adjudged  the 
guilty  to  death  required  the  witnesses  to  cast  the  first  stones, 
in  token  of  their  abhorrence  of  the  crime.  But  who  dared  do 
this,  if  conscious  that  his  guilt  was  the  same  ?  And  such  was 
the  prevalent  corruption,  that  all  the  accusers  were  in  this 
case.  So,  without  answering  them,  he  stooped  down  and 
wrote  in  the  sand  of  the  Temple  court,  what  we  are  not  told, 
but  we  may  imagine  passages  of  Scripture  which  would  carry 
conviction  to  the  most  hardened  among  them;  and  then 
rising  up,  he  says, "  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him 
first  cast  a  stone  at  her,"  and  continued  his  writing.  They 
slunk  away,  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest ;  and  as  no  ac- 
cuser was  left,  Jesus  dismissed  the  woman  with  the  words, 
"  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee :  go  and  sin  no  more," — an  ab- 
solution from  punishment,  which  she  might,  by  penitence  and 
amendment,  convert  into  the  full  pardon  of  her  sin.**  Two 
plain  inferences  from  this  transaction  deserve  notice.  The 
tacit  confession  of  gross  sin  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  does 
away  with  the  idea  that  they  were  honest  though  mistaken 
enthusiasts  for  what  they  deemed  truth  and  righteousness; 
and  the  fact  that  Christ  does  not  disclaim  the  authority  to 
judge  the  case — ^nay,  assumes  it  in  his  last  words — gives  an- 
other proof  of  his  divinity. 

Then  follows  another  controversy  with  the  Jews,  whose  re- 
iterated objection,  that  Jesus  bare  witness  to  himself,  is  met 
by  the  reply  that  the  Father  bore  witness  with  him.  What- 
ever there  may  seem  to  be  of  narrow  technicality  in  the  allu- 
sion to  the  law  which  required  two  witnesses,"  belongs  solely 
to  their  objection,  which  he  repels  on  their  own  ground.  As 
their  opposition  became  the  more  obstinate,  he  the  more  plainly 
traced  it  to  their  corrupt  nature,  in  bondage  to  sin ;  and  in  re- 
ply to  their  claim  of  freedom,  as  the  children  of  Abraham,  he 
denounced  them  as  children  of  the  devil,  because  they  did  his 
works,  especially  in  seeking  to  kill  Christ ;  while  he  not  only 

"  Lov.  XX.  10 ;  Deut.  xxii.  21-24. 

"  John  vUi.  2-11.  The  genuine- 
ness of  the  passage  is  still  n  matter 
of  discussion.     Its  omission  from  the 


best  MSS.  is  accounted  for  by  Augus- 
tin  from  the  fear  that  it  might  be 
perverted  into  an  excuse  for  sin. 
"Dcut.  xvii.  6,  xix.  15. 
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proclaimed  himself  before  Abraham  in  dignity  and  glory,  but 
assumed  to  himself  the  great  title  of  the  self-existent  Je- 
hovah— "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  AM."  At  this  they  took 
up  stones,  to  stone  him  as  a  blasphemer ;  but  he,  who  patiently 
suffered,  when  he  was  condemned  even  by  the  show  of  law,, 
conveyed  himself  by  his  miraculous  power  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  excited  rabble,  and  so  left  the  Temple." 

§  3.  He  seems,  however,  not  yet  to  have  left  the  city  itself ; 
for  the  order  of  St.  John's  Grospel  hardly  permits  of  our  refer- 
ring to  any  other  time  than  this  the  great  miracle  of  healing  a 
man  blind  from  his  birth,  which  furnishes  a  critical  example 
of  a  miracle  tried  by  every  possible  test."  The  act  itself  was 
prefaced  by  a  rebuke  of  the  hasty  judgment  of  the  disciples, 
curious  to  know  whether  the  man's  blindness  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  his  parents'  sin  or  to  his  own.  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand, 
saw  in  him  only  a  fit  object  for  the  divine  work,  which  he  has- 
tened to  perform  while  it  was  yet  time,  alluding  to  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  his  course  in  the  memorable  saying : — "  I 
must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while,  it  is  day: 
the  night  comethy  when  no  man  can  work.^^  Then,  giving  a 
high  meaning  to  the  miracle  by  declaring  himself  the  Light 
of  the  Worldy  he  spat  on  the  ground  and  made  clay  of  the 
spittle,  with  which  having  anointed  the  man's  eyes,  he  sent 
him  to  wash  them  at  the  pool,  outside  the  city,  which  bore 
the  appropriate  name  of  Silo  am,  that  is,  Sent.^*  In  this  pro- 
ceeding we  have,  united  with  the  divine  power  by  which  the 
miracle  was  wrought,  the  indication  of  his  command  over  nat- 
ural means,  and  an  act  to  be  perfonned  by  the  sufferer  him- 
self (as  in  the  case  of  Naaman)  which  at  once  tested  his  faith, 


"  John  viii.  12-59.      '» John  ix. 

**  Siloam  is  one  of  the  few  undis- 
pnted  localities  in  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem ;  still  retaining  its  old 
name  (with  Arabic  modification,  SU- 
wdn\  while  evcrj  other  pool  has  lost 
its  Bible  designation.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  it  is  a  mere 
suburban  tank  of  no  great  size,  and 
for  many  an  age  not  particularly 
pood  or  plentiful  in  its  waters,  though 
Josephns  tells  us  that  in  his  day  they 
were  both  "sweet  and  abundant." 
Apart  from  the  identity  of  name, 
there  is  an  unbroken  chain  of  exte- 


(viii.  6)  and  the  Sifoain  of  St.  John. 
From  Josephns  we  learn  that  it  was 
without  the  city ;  that  it  was  at  this 
pool  that  the  "  old  wall "  took  a  bend 
and  shot  out  eastward  ;  that  there 
was  a  valley  under  it,  and  one  beside 
it;  a  hill  right  opposite,  apparently 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Kedron,  hard 
by  a  cliff  or  rock  called  Peristei*eon  ; 
that  it  was  at  the  termination  or 
mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon;  that  close 
beside  it,  apparently  eastward,  was 
another  pool,  called  Solomon's  pool, 
to  which  the  **old  wall"  came  after 
leaving  Siloam,  and  past  which    it 


rior  testimony,  during  eighteen  cen- 1  went  on  \o  Ophlas,  where,  bending 
turies,  connecting  the  present  Birket  i  northward,  it  was  united  to  the  east- 
Silwdn  with  the  ShUoah  of  Isaiah  '  em  arcade  of  the  Temple. 
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and  called  the  attention  of  those  who  beheld  him  going  to  the 
pool  with  besmeared  eyes,  and  returning  with  all  the  joy  of 
restored  sight.  Many  of  these  had  long  seen  the  blind  man  beg- 
ging at  his  accustomed  seat,  and  at  first  they  doubted  if  it  were 
.  he,  or  another  like  him.  Soon  agreed  that  it  was  he,  they  learn- 
ed from  him  the  manner  of  the  miracle  which,  he  said,  had  been 
wrought  upon  his  sight  by  "  a  man  called  Jesus,"  of  whom  he 
could  not  teU  where  he  was, — so  plain  it  is  that  Christ  was  a 
stranger  to  the  man.  The  wandering  neighbors  brought  him 
before  the  Pharisees,  whose  jealous  enmity  again,  as  in  the 
miracle  at  Bethesda,  found  a  pretext  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  Sabbath  day.  The  man  answered  their  questions  with 
the  same  simple  story  that  he  had  told  to  his  neighbors.  The 
growth  of  conviction  among  themselves,  already  hinted  at  in 
the  doubt — "  Have  any  of  die  rulers  or  of  the  Pharisees  be- 
lieved on  him  ?  "  " — was  now  shown  in  an  ^en  division  of 
opinion :  some  repeated  the  old  objection,  "  This  man  is  not 
of  God,  because  he  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath  day;'*  while 
others  rejoined  with  the  unanswerable  plea, "  How  can  a  man 
that  is  a  sinner  do  such  miracles  ?"  They  could  only  agree  in 
throwing  the  onits  of  the  decision  on  the  poor  man,  who  de- 
clared at  once  that  he  believed  Jesus  to  be  a  prophet.  They 
now  tried  to  throw  doubt  on  the  reality  of  his  former  state ; 
and  thereby  only  brought  out  decisive  evidence.  The  caution 
of  his  parents,  who  would  not  say  that  their  son  had  been 
healed  by  Christ,  for  fear  of  excommunication,  added  weight 
to  their  plain  testimony  that  he  had  been  bom  blind.  Their 
next  attempt  to  extort  from  the  man  himself,  under  the  sol- 
emn sanction  of  an  oath,"  a  confession  that*  he  had  been 
leagued  in  an  imposture  with  a  man  whom  they  knew  to  bo 
a  sinner,  was  disconcerted  by  the  answer, "  Whether  he  be  a 
sinner  or  no,  I  know  not :  one  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I 
was  blind,  now  I  see."  As  their  importunities  turned  to  re- 
vilings,he  boldly  reproved  his  judges  for  their  unbelief,  and,  in 
his  simple  faith,  declared  the  great  principle — ^**  K  this  man 
were  not  of  Grod,  he  could  do  nothing.  Exasperated  at  being 
thus  taught  by  one  whom  their  prejudice  regarded  as  born  in 
sin,  they  cast  him  out  of  the  synagogue.  But  his  excommunica- 
tion only  made  the  man's  faith  in  Christ  complete,  and*  called 
forth  from  Jesus  the  sentence  upon  the  Pharisees  that  they 
were  the  truly  blind,  given  up  to  judicial  blindness,  the  more 


"  John  vii.48. 

"  This  is  the  force  of  the  phrase, 
Gice  glory  to  God  (v.  26) ;  that  is,  by 


telling  the  truth,  as  in  the  appcnl  uf 
Joshua  to  Achan,  Josh.  viL  19. 
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intense  because  it  was  willful : — "  K  ye  were  blind,  ye  should 
have  no  sin :  but  ye  say,  We  see ;  therefore  your  sin  remain- 
eth." 

Upon  this  follows  the  parable  in  which  he  represents  himself 
as  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  knows  his  own  sheep,  and  preserves 
to  life  eternal  those  given  to  him  by  his  Father,  by  laying  down 
his  own  life  for  them,  while  the  hireling  (the  type  of  the  Jewish 
rulers)  only  thinks  of  saving  his  own  life  by  flight.  And  in 
speakmg  of  the  great  voluntary  sacrifice  he  was  about  to 
complete,  he  at  once  asserted  his  own  divine  power,  foretold 
his  resurrection,  and  rebuked  the  impotence  of  their  murder- 
ous malice : — "  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I 
lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  No  man  taketh 
it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to 
lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This  com- 
mandment have  I  received  of  my  Father."  At  all  this,  the 
division  about  him  among  the  people  became  still  more  vehe- 
ment, some  saying  that  he  had  a  devil  and  was  mad,  others 
that  both  his  words  and  deeds  disproved  the  charge." 

§  4.  From  these  transactions  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
St.  John  passes  at  once  over  a  period  of  two  months,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  presently,  to  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication^  in 
the  winter ;  **  at  which,  as  Jesus  was  walking  in  the  portico 
of  the  Temple,  named  after  Solomon,'*  he  was  pressed  by 
the  Jews  to  relieve  them  from  all  doubt,  and  to  tell  them 
plainly  whether  he  was  the  Christ.  He  replied  by  reminding 
them  of  what  he  had  told  them  before,  and  of  tne  works  he 
had  done ;  and,  recurring  to  the  parable  concerning  his  sheep, 
he  accounts  for  their  obstinate  unbelief  because  they  were 
none  of  his,  and  re-asserts  more  plainly  than  ever  his  equality 
with  the  Father.  Once  more  they  took  up  stoned,  to  stone 
him  as  a  blasphemer;  but  he  vindicated  his  claims  from 
the  Scriptures  and  from  his  works ;  and  when  they  tned  to 
take  him,  he  again  escaped,  and  retired  to  Bethabara  beyond 
the  Jordan,  the  place  where  John  had  baptized.  There  he 
remained  for  some  time,  and  many  were  led  to  believe  in  him 
by  comparing  his  miracles  with  John's  predictions.'*  From 
this  place  of  retirement  Jesus  was  sunmioned  to  Bethany  by 
the  tidings  of  the  illness  of  Lazarus ;  and,  after  raising  him 

• 

"  John  X.  1-21,  I     «»  Comp.  Acts  iii.  11,  r.  12. 

^  John  X.  22.    This  was  the  fesli- !     "  John  x.  22-42.     It  would  almost 
val  on  the  25th  of  Chislea  (the  begin-  seem   as  if  the  place  had  become  a 
ning  of  December),  instituted  by  Ju-  sort  of  head-quarters  of  John's  disci- 
das  Maccabscas  on  the  cleansing  of   pics, 
the  Temple.  -See  chap.  ii.  §  4,  p.  37. 
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to  relate,  in  other  words,  that  most  pathetic  of  all  the  records 
that  human  language  has  ever  embodied.  Our  Lord  gave 
the  crowning  testimony  of  his  own  works  to  his  supreme 
power  over  life  and  death,  by  restoring  life  to  a  body  upon 
which  corruption  had  laid  its  hold;  and  he  tau^t  tiie  full 
significance  of  the  miracle  by  the  words : — "  I  am  the  Rbs- 
UERECTiON  AND  THE  LiPE  I  he  that  beUcvcth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  be- 
lieveth  in  me  shall  never  die."  "  ' 

8  6.  The  miracle  was  witnessed  by  many  of  the  Jews,  vrho 
had  come  out  of  Jerusalem  to  Bemany  (the  distance  being 
only  two  miles)  to  console  the  bereaved  sisters.  Even  tJie 
deep  distress  of  Jesus  at  his  friend's  death  had  given  some 
of  them  occasion  to  express  their  unbelieving  cavils;"  and, 
while  some  were  convinced  by  the  miracle,  others  went  away 
to  give  information  to  the  Pharisees."  A  council  was  at 
once  summoned;  and  the  discordant  religious  views  of  the 
different  sects  were  overcome  by  the  common  alarm,  lest 
Christ's  success  should  provoke  the  jealousy  of  Rome,  and  bring 
down  destruction  on  the  nation.  Caiaphas,  the  high-priest, 
the  leader  of  the  rulers,  took  up  the  argument  of  political  ex- 
pediency, and  proposed  that  one  man  should  be  given  up  to 
death  as  a  substitute  for  the  whole  people.  These  words  ex- 
pressed a  meaning  far  deeper  than  he  himself  understood; 
and  his  suggestion  of  a  sacrifice  to  save  the  people  from  the 
anger  of  Caesar  was  in  fact  a  prophecy,  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  uttered  through  him  as  the  head  oi  the  nation,  of  the 
at^ement  which  the  •  death  of  Christ  should  make  for  the 
sins  of  all  the  world  and  the  common  salvation  of  all  God's 
people."  From  that  hour  the  death  of  Jesus  was  resolved 
on ;  and  the  only  hindrance  to  its  accomplishment  was  God's 
purpose  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  offered  at  the  Passover. 
To  this  end  Jesus  withdrew  to  Ephraim  in  the  wildem^s, 
and  remained  there  with  his  disciples."  Thence  he  seems  to 
have  withdrawn  beyond  the  Jordan,  perhaps  to  place  himself 
within  Herod's  jurisdiction;   for  he  was  clearly  in  Peraea 

the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan :  ,  In  this  case  the  coojectare  of  Dr. 

Luke  X.  17-37.  |  Robinson    is    very   admissible,  that 

'*  John  xi.  1-44.       ■*  John  xi.  37.    Ophrah  and  Ephraim  are  identical, 

**  Vers.  45,  46.  and  that  their  modem  representative 

•' John  xi.  47-52.  i  is  et-Taiyibe!i,  a  village  on  a  conspic- 

"*  Johq  xi.  53,  54.    By  the  **wil-   nous  conical  hill,  commanding  a  view 

domess  "  (iprifio^)  is  probably  meant   "  over  the  whole  eastern  slope,  the 

the    wild    uncaltivated    hill-country   valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead 

N.E.  of  Jerusalem,  lying  between  the   Sea  "  (Rob.  i.  444).      It  is  situated  4 

central  towns  and  the  Jordan  valley,    or  5  miles  east  of  Bethel,  and  16  from 


I 
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when  he  commenced  that  final  movement  toward  Jerusalem, 
which  forms  the  turning-point  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke.** 

§  7.  As  he  proceeded  leisurely  through  PersBa  toward 
Jerusalem,  teaching  in  the  villages  on  the  way,  he  was  warn- 
ed of  Herod's  designs  on  his  life.  The  information  was  given 
by  the  Pharisees,  evidently  with  the  view  of  hastening  our 
Lord's  return  within  their  own  reach — "  Get  thee  out,  and 
depart  hence :  for  Herod  will  kill  thee" — and  his  answer  in- 
volved a  keen  rebuke  of  their  treacherous  affectation  of  re- 
gard for  his  safety.  He  bids  them  go  themselves  to  tell 
Herod  that  His  time  was  indeed  at  hand,  but  that  his  course 
was  not  to  be  shortened  by  the  wiles  of  "  that  fox."  His 
death  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  open  violence  of  his 
own  countrymen  at  Jerusalem,  where  former  prophets  had 
been  slain, "  for  it  can  not  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jeru- 
salem]" And  then,  apostrophizing  the  city,  to  which  his 
face  was  now  turned,  he  uttered  that  exquisitely  pathetic 
lamentation,  which  he  afterward  repeated  in  sight  of  its 
walls.*"  His  ministry  had  led  him  thither  at  least  £)ur  times, 
and  this  visit  was  to  be  his  last,  the  last  visit  of  any  prophet ; 
and  thenceforth  the  place  which  God  had  chosen  for  his 
house  would  be  left  desolate,  and  they  should  s6e  him  no 
more,  till  the  day  when,  in  a  sense  yet  to  be  accomplished, 
they  should  say,  "  Blcsseil  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord."** 

§  8.  To  this  progress  through  Pcrjea  should  probably  be 
referred  those  most  impressive  parables  and  lessons  which 
occupy  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  nth,  and  18th  chapters  of  St. 
Luke,"  the  last  few  of  which,  as  already  observed,  bring  this 
Gospel  again  into  connection  with  those  of  Matthew  and 
Mark.  As  bearing  upon  the  course  of  our  Saviour's  history, 
we  should  especially  notice  the  warning  which  he  gives  his 
disciples,  now  for  the  third  time,  and  in  greater  detail  than  be- 
fore, of  his  passion,  death,  and  resurrection ;  **  and  his  answer 


Jerusalem ;  a  position  agreeing  toler- 
ably with  the  indications  of  Jerome  in 
the  Onomasticon  {Ephraim^  Ephron)^ 
and  is  too  conspicaous  to  have  es- 
caped mention  in  the  Bible. 

*»  Lake  xiii.  22;  Matt.  xix.  1,  2. 

***  Lake  xiii.  81-35 :  corop.  Matt, 
xxiii.  37-39. 

**  Comp.  Ps.  cxviii.  26.  To  make 
this  prophecy  refer  to  our  Lord's  en- 
try into  Jernsalem  a  few  days  after- 
ward— an  event  which  preceded  his 


final  rejection — betrays  the  greatest 
confusion  of  thought.  Our  Lord 
only  alludes  to  the  vain  '*  Hosannas  " 
of  that  day  as  a  contrast  to  the  true 
welcome  that  is  yet  to  be  given  to 
Him  by  the  Jews  in  common  with  the 
Gentiles  (comp.  Rev.  i.  7). 

^'For  the  enumeration,  see  the 
Table  of  the  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels  (p.  875). 

"Matt.  XX.  17-19;  Mark  x.  32- 
34  ;  Luke  xviii.  31-34. 
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to  the  ambitious  request  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  which  taught 
that  all  must  suffer  with  him  before  they  reign  with  him,** 

§  9.  He  now  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  advanced  towartl 
Jerusalem  by  the  high  road  through  Jericho.  That  city  was 
the  scene  of  the  healing  of  two  blind  men,  who  saluted  Jesns 
as  the  Son  of  David,**  and  of  the  conversion  of  the  publican 
ZaochsBUS."  At  length,  while  the  Jews,  who  had  already  as- 
sembled at  Jerusalem  to  purify  thefnselves  before  the  Pass- 
over, were  wondering  whether  he  would  come,  and  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees  had  commanded  his  first  appearance  to 
be  announced  to  them,  that  he  might  be  apprehended,  he  ar- 
rived at  Bethany  six  days  before  the  Passover,  that  is,  on 
Friday  the  8th  of  Nisan,  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath/*  The  Sab- 
bath was  spent  at  Bethany ;  and  to  the  evening  succeeding  it 
we  should  probably  refer  (though  the  matter  has  been  much 
disputed)  the  supper  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  at 
which  Martha  served,  while  Lazarus  sat  at  t^ble,  and  at  which 
Mary  anointed  Christ  in  preparation  for  his  burial."  His 
presence  there  was  soon  Imown  at  Jerusalem,  and  many  of 
the  Jews  went  out  with  the  double  motive  of  seeing  Jesus, 
and  Lazarus  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  dead.  The  living 
proof  of  the  miracle  converted  into  believers  many  who  had 
gone  from  curiosity.  At  this  the  Pharisees  were  doubly  en- 
raged ;  and  perhaps  history  records  no  example  of  infatuation 
equal  to  their  resolve  to  put  Lazarus  as  well  as  Jesus  to 
death."    This  Sabbath  was  the  ninth  of  Nisan,  which  in  that 

**  Matt.  XX.  20-28 ;  Mark  x.  85-45.  j  have  given  a  feast  and  received  a 
**  Matt.  XX.  29-34 ;  Mark  x.  40- 1  multitude  of  guests.  Among  the 
52;  Luke  xviii.  85,  xix.  1.  It  is  nn-  conjectural  explanations  which  bare 
necessary  to  discuss  the  apparent  dis-  been  given  of  this  difference,  the  bv- 
crepancy,  the  very  existence  of  which  pothesis  that  this  Simon  was  the  fn- 
is  a  proof  of  the  independence  and  therof  the  two  sisters  and  of  Lazams, 
honesty  of  the  witnesses.  Possible  that  he  had  been  smitten  with  leprofty. 
reconciliations  have  been  suggested,  and  that  actual  death,  or  the  civil 
enough  to  show  that  there  is  no  real  ^  death  that  followed  on  his  disease, 
contradiction.  had  left  his  children  free  to  act  for 

^  Luke  xix.  2-28.  Observe  the  themselves,  is  at  least  as  probable  as 
express  notice,  in  the  last  verse,  of  his  any  other,  and  has  some  support  in 
leaving  Jericho  for  Jerusalem.  early  ecclesiastical  tradition. 

*^  John  xii.  1.  ,      Dr.  Robinson  (Harmony)  takes  the 

*®  John  xii.  2-8;  Matt.  xxvi.  I -10; ,  *'six  days  before  the  Passover"  lo 
Mark  xiv.  l-Il.  In  John  the  feast  include  both  extremes;  and  so  places 
is  represented  as  taking  place  in  the  Christ's  arrival  at  Bethany  on  the 
house  of  Mary  and  Martha ;  in  Mat-  I  Sabbath  itself  (the  9th  of  Nisan)  post- 
thew  and  Mark  as  in  the  house  of  Si-  poning  the  feast  in  Simon^s  house  to 
mon  t|^  leper.  But  a  leper,  as  such,  the  Tuesday  evening, 
would  nave  boon  compelled  to  lead  a  *•  John  xii.  9-11.  The  first  im- 
separato  life,  and  certainly  could  not  I  pression  produced   by   this   passage 
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year  corresponded  to  March  31st  of  the  Jalian  Calendar. 
The  mtervention  of  the  Sabbath  delayed  the  execution  of  the 
design  till  the  following  week,  when  Jesus  at  length  "  offered 
himself"  publicly  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophecy :  "  Lo  !  I  come, 
todothywiU,  OGod."*^- 


woald  porhape  be  that  the  raising  of 
Lazaras  was  a  recent  event.  But 
our  Lord's  absence  in  Ephraim  would 
whet  that  public  cnriosity,  for    the 


gratification  of  which  the  first  oppor- 
tunity was  now  given  (comp.  John 
xii.l7,  18). 
»•  Ps.  xl.  C ;  Heb.  x.  6-9. 
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S.  Jesus  again  In  the  Temple. 

3.  Last  visit  to  the  Temple.    Prophecy  of  his  second  coming. 

4.  Conspiracy  of  the  mlers. 

5.  Evening.    The  PAseoYXB,  and  Lord^a  Supper. 

6.  Good  Friday.    The  Cnuomxioiv,  and  Entombment 

7.  Sabdatii.    Ecuter  Eve. 

8.  Eastrb  Day.    The  Rbbubbgotion. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


I.  The  Firil  Day  of  the  Fatdial  Wetk :  Sandnjr,  April  Ist,  the  lOtli  of  Kican; 
the  Faschnl  I.nmb  iclcctcd — Christ  fulfills  the  prophecy  of  Zecharinit 
bj  entering  Jerusalem — The  notamvu  of  Iho  people — Ho  returns  to 
Bethany.  §  2.  Stcond  Day  of  the  TPeet.- the  11th  of  Nison,  Mondnj, 
April  2(1— Cleansing  of  the  Temple— The  barren  fig-tree.  §  3.  Hard 
Dayo/the  Wret.-tho  12th  of  Niaftn,  Tuesday,  April  8d;  the  last  great 
day  of  our  Lord's  tenchinf;  in  the  Temple — Lessons  to  his  disciples  by 
the  way — Rebuke  of  the  Pharisees,  who  qnestioned  his  anthority — 
Parables  roncerning  their  rejection  of  him.     S  4.  Devices  to  entmp  him 

^The  Pharisees  and  Herod inns—Tho  dues  of  Caesar  and  of  God— The 

Sadduccos  and  tha  IteBurrectioH — The  I'liorispen  and  Scribes — The 
Great  Commnndmcnt.  §  5.  Jeina  now  questions  ihcm ;  Hon  is  Christ 
at  once  David's  Son  and  Lord  ?  Dcnnnciiiilon  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  as  hypocrites — Lamentation  over  Jerusalem — Pruse  of  the 
poor  widow— Chriat'i  final  deparlnre  from  the  Temple.  %  6.  His 
prophecy  of  Iho  destruction  of  Jcmsalcm,  and  of  the  end  of  the  worlil. 
g  7.  Consultation  of  the  Jews  in  the  houso  of  Caiaphas — Treason  nf 
Judas  Iscariot.  §8.  Fourth  Day  of  the  Wak :  I'ha  13th  of  Ni-ian,  Wci!- 
nosday,  April  4th — A  brenk  in  the  Gospel  nnrralive.  $  9.  Fifth  D-iff 
tfthe  Wedc:  the  14lh  of  Nisan,  Thiirsdav,  April  5th,  tiU  rmitt—'XXw 
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first  day  of  Unleavened  Bread — Preparation  for  the  Passover.  §  10. 
Evening,  The  Passoveb  killed — Jesus  eats  the  Paschal  Supper  with  his 
disciples — He  washes  the  disciples'  feet — ^Reveals  the  treachery  of  Judas 
— Declares  that  his  hour  is  come;  and  warns  Peter  of  his  fall,  and  the 
rest  of  their  desertion.  §  II.  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper — 
Christ's  last  discourse  and  intercessory  prayer.  §  12.  They  go  out  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives — Christ's  agony  in  the  Garden — An  angel 
strengthens  him — Sleep  of  his  disciples.  §  13.  Arrival  of  Judas,  and 
arrest  of  Jesus — Flight  of  all  the  disciples  but  Peter  and  John — ^Jesus 
in  the  house  of  Annas — ^Peter  denies  his  Master — Jesus  interrogated  by 
the  High-Priest.  §  14.  Sixth  Day  of  the  Week:  the  16th  of  Nisan,  Fri- 
day, April  6th — Good  Friday— Jesus  arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim 
as  a  false  prophet  and  blasphemer — ^Thc  suborned  witnesses  break  down 
— He  avows  himself  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God ;  and  is  condemned  aifd 
buffeted.  §  15.  The  impotence  of  the  Jews  to  execute  the  sentence 
secures  the  concurrence  of  the  Gentiles  in  his  death,  and  its  execution 
by  the  Cross — They  bring  him  before  Pilate  on  the  charge  of  making 
himself  a  king — His  kingdom  not  of  this  world — **  What  is  truth  ?" — 
Pilate  finds  no  fault  in  him — Sends  him  to  Herod,  who  mocks  him  — 
Pilate's  offer  to  release  Christ — ^The  people  choose  Barabbas — The  en- 
suing contest,  and  Pilate's  final  sentence — Remorse  and  suicide  of  J  u- 
das  Iscariot.  §  16.  The  Crucifixion — a  Roman  execution,  with  soin.? 
peculiar  circumstances — The  plaice :  Golgotha  or  Calvary — The  bearing 
of  the  Cross— Simon  the  Cyrenian — The  lamenting  women — The  two 
thieves — The  wine  and  myrrh  refused — The  first  of  the  Seven  Sayings — 
Time  of  the  Crucifixion — ^The  soldiers  part  Christ's  garments — Pilate's 
superscription  on  the  Cross.  §  17.  Taunts  and  temptations  of  the  pass- 
ers-by— ^'rhe  impenitent  and  the  penitent  thief — Christ's  second  saying 
— the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John — Christ's  third  saying — The  miracu- 
lous darkness — Chrbt's  sense  of  desertion — His  fourth  saying — His  dy- 
ing thirst — His  last  three  sayings — **It  is  finished!" — Portents  at  his 
death — The  Centurion's  confession — Departure  of  the  people.  §  18. 
Preparation  for  the  Sabbnth — The  legs  of  the  thieves  broken — Jesus  is 
found  already  dead — His  side  pierced — The  "  blood  and  water  " — Phys- 
ical cause  of  his  death.  §  19.  The  entombment  of  Christ  §  20. 
Seventh  Day  of  the  Week:  the  16th  of  Nisan,  Saturday,  April  7th,  from 
the  preceding  sunset — ^The  watch  and  seal  set  upon  the  sepulchre. — 
Note.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  days  of  Nisan  fiill  among  the 
days  of  the  week  in  the  Aune  way  in  a.d.  80,  and  in  a.d.  33,  in  which 
the  Authorized  Version  and  Mr.  Lcwin  place  the  Passion. 

§  1.  The  great  events  of  the  succeeding  eight  days,  in- 
ckiding  the  "  Passion  Week "  and  "  EasteT  Day,"  must  be 
viewed  as  one  connected  series ;  and  the  Evangelists  enable 
us  to  trace  the  incidents  of  each  day.  In  denoting  the  days 
for  clearness  sake,  by  their  present  names,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  corresponding  Jewish  days  began  from  sunset 
on  the  preceding  evening.  St.  Luke  gives  us  this  general 
description  of  our  Lord's  proceedings  on  the  first  Aree  days 
of  the  week : — "  In  the  day-time  he  was  teaching  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  at  night  he  went  out  and  abode  in  the  Mount  of 
Olivca." ' 

'  Luke  xxi.  37. 
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(1.)  Palm  Sunday,  the  lOth  of  Nisan  {April  1««).— This 
was  the  day  on  which  the  lamb  for  the  Passover  was  select- 
ed, to  be  kept  up  till  the  time  of  slaying  it.  In  fulfillment  of 
the  type,  as  himself  the  Lamb  of  Grod,  chosen  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  but  now  made  manifest,  and  antiei> 
pating  the  plans  of  his  enemies  to  seize  him,  Christ  prepared 
to  present  himself  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  But  he  came 
to  the  people  also  in  another  character,  as  the  promised  son 
of  David,  their  rightful  king  and  judge.  In  a  most  wondrous 
manner  did  he  unite  the  assertion  of  his  high  claims  with  the 
meekness  of  the  victim ;  while  he  abstained  from  giving  any 
fust  offense  to  the  Roman  powers.  The  prophet  Zecharia^  had 
Doth  foretold  the  manner  and  explained  the  meaning  of  this 
the  great  advent  of  the  Messiah ;  — "  Rejoice  greatly,  O 
daughter  of  Zion ;  shout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem :  behold 
thy  King  coineth  unto  thee :  He  is  just,  and  having  salva- 
tion/ loicli/y  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the 
foal  of  an  ass."'  But  there  was  none  of  the  elaborate 
preparation  which  marks  a  royal  entrance.  Two  disci- 
ples, sent  forward  from  Bethany  to  Bethphage,  a  village 
higher  up  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,* 
found  an  ass  tied  up  to  a  door  at  the  meeting  of  two 
roads,  with  her  colt,  on  which  no  man  had  yet  ridden,  and 
they  had  only  to  say  to  the  owner,  "  The  Lord  hath  need  of 
them,!'  to  obtain  them.  Whether  the  owner  was  a  disciple, 
or  whether  his  mind  was  bowed  at  the  moment  to  the  Lord's 
will,  is  not  explained.  The  only  trappings  of  the  ass  were  the 
coarse  garments  of  the  disciples,  doubtless  travel-stained  and 
worn  ;  and  so  Jesus  mounted  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives  with  far  less  of  outward  pomp  than  even  Da\dd 
when  he  returned  from  exile.     But  he  met  with  a  reception 


'  Zevh.  IX.  9.  In  the  old  times  of 
Israel,  judges  and  their  sons,  and  aft- 
erward the  king's  sons^ode  upon  asses. 

■  There  are  no  vestiges  of  the  site 
of  Bethphage  (the  House  of  Figs). 
We  follow  the  tradition,  which  places 
the  Tillage  aboat  half-way  between 
Bethany  andthe  sammit  of  the  Mount, 
as  best  suiting  the  narrative.  St. 
Matthe%8^ms  clearly  to  imply  that 
Bethphage  %as  the  village  to  which 
the  disciples  were  sent.  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke  mention  *'  Bethphage 
and  Bethany"  together,  as  villages 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  at  which  Je- 
sus arrived  on  his  toad  from  Jericho ; 


and  Bethphage,  being  named  first,  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  more 
easterly,  but  the  inference  is  of  course 
uncertain.  It  is  clear  from  St.  John 
that  Bethany  was  the  place  of  our 
Lord's  abode,  doubtless  in  the  house 
of  I^zarus ;  and  the  same  Evangelist 
specifies  the  time,  *  *  on  the  next  day  " 
after  the  sitpper  in  Simon's  house; 
that  is,  if  this  supper  be  rightly  placed 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday  (Matt. 
xxi.  1,  foil. ;  Mark  xi.  1,  foil. ;  Luke 
xix.  29,  foil. ;  John  xii.  12).— Re- 
specting the  localities  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
see  Notes  and  Illustrations  (A). 


A.D.  80. 


Jesus  Cleanses  the  Temple. 
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apparently  as  joyful  and  as  worthy  of  a  restored  monarch. 
Tlie  multitude  who  had  come  to  the  feast,  hearing  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  moved  by  the  crowning  miracle  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus,  went  forth  to  meet  him,  bearing  in  their  hands 
the  fronds  of  the  palm-tree,  the  well-known  sign  of  victory, 
and  spreading  their  garments  beneath  his  feet.  As  he  began 
to  descend  the  Mount,  in  full  view  of  the  Temple,  all  the  dis- 
ciples burst  forth  into  a  shout  of  joy,  praising  Grod  for  all  the 
wondrous  works  that  Christ  had  done,  and  the  people  took  up 
the  cry,  in  the  prophetic  words  of  David  himself,  saying, 
Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David,  that  is,  "  The  Lord  preserve 
the  Son  of  David."  They  blessed  him  as  the  King  of  Israel, 
head  of  the  kingdom  of  their  father  David,  coming  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  repeated  the  welcome  with  which  the 
angels  had  heralded  his  birth.*  For  the  moment,  the  Phari- 
sees thought  that  all  their  plots  were  frustrated,  and  said  to 
each  other,  "  Perceive  ye  how  we  prevail  nothing  ?  Behold, 
the  world  is  gone  after  him."  Some  of  them  took  courage  to 
address  him  in  an  affected  protest  against  the  enthusiasm 
which  endangered  all  concerned — ^^  Master,  rebuke  thy  disci- 

Eles  ! "  And  he  answered,  "  I  tell  you  that,  if  these  should 
old  their  peace,  the  stones  would  immediately  cry  out  I"  * 
In  all  this  scene,  there  is  more  of  the  king  ^an  of  the  vic- 
tim ;  and  this  was  in  truth  the  first  part  of  its  complete  char- 
acter. We  know,  what  was  as  yet  hidden  even  from  the  dis- 
ciples,* that  the  eternal  purpose  of  Grod  for  man's  redemption 
demanded  Christ's  death  before  his  triumph ;  and  we  dare 
not  pry  into  the  mystery  of  any  possible  alternative.  But  to 
the  Jewish  people  the  alternative  was  now  distinctly  offered, 
for  the  last  time,  between  the  acceptance  and  the  rejection  of 
their  spiritual  king,  and,  even  amid  their  shouts  of  triumph, 
the  evil  choice  was  made  by  the  malice  of  the  priests  and  the 
fickleness  of  the  people.  Reverting  to  the  type  of  the  Paschal 
Lamb;  as  it  was  selected  from  the  best  of  the  flock,  without 
spot  or  blemish,  so  the  people's  praises  marked  out  Christ,  on 
this  10th  of  Nisan,  as  the  faultless  Lamb  of  God.  And  he 
well  knew  the  issue ;  and  so,  pausing  in  his  triumphal  progress 
as  he  drew  near  to  the  city,  ho  once  more  bewsuled  its  rejec- 
tion of  the  day  of  grace,  and  predicted  its  destruction.^ 


•  Comp.  Ps.  cxriii.  25 ;  Luke  ii.  14. 
*Matt.  xxi.  1-16;  Mark  xi.  1-10  j 

Luke  xix.  21-40;  John  xii.  12-16. 

*  John  xii.  16. 

^  Luke  xix.  89-44.     That  frequent 
repetition,  which '  is    esteemed    ths 


mark  of  certainty,  is  to  be  observed 
in  this  prediction  of  our  Lord :  first, 
on  his  way  to  Jerusalem;  secondly, 
on  this  occasion ;  thirdly,  during  his 
last  day  in  the  Temple ;  and  finally, 
on  his  last  farewell  to  the  city. 
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Entering  into  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  he  still  iiic^t  with 
the  same  reception,  the  people  crying,  "  This  is  Jesus,  the 
prophet  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee ! "  and  coming  to  him  in  the 
Temple  to  be  healed.  What  most  incensed  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes  was  to  hear  the  children  crying  in  the  Tem- 
ple, "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David ; "  and,  as  before,  they 
asked  him  to  silence  them ;  but  he  only  reminded  them  of 
David's  words, "  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
thou  hast  perfected  praise."  In  the  evening  he  returned  to 
Bethany." 

§  2.  Monday y  the  llth  of  Nisan  {Ajyril  2d), — ^Having  on 
the  preceding  days  shown  himself  in  the  Temple  as  King  in 
Zion,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  Jesus  now  proceed- 
ed to  the  practical  exertion  of  his  authority  by  cleansing  the 
Temple,  as  he  had  already  done  at  the  commencement  of  his 
ministry.  There  is,  however,  a  striking  difference  between 
the  two  scenes,  in  the  greater  severity  wlych  he  now  used. 
Instead  of  the  command  to  the  dove-sellers,  "  Take  these  things 
hence,"  he  overthrew  their  seats  as  well  as  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers.  While  there  was  a  hope  of  reformation,  he 
had  been  content  with  the  language  of  remonstrance, "  Make 
not  my  Father's .  house  a  house  of  merchandise ; "  but  now 
that  the  offenders  had  resumed  a  traffic  doubtless  as  dishon- 
est as  it  was  unlawful,  he  takes  up  the  stem  language  of  the 
judge,  not  without  a  hint  that  the  privileges  they  abused 
should  be  extended  to  strangers,  who  would  use  them  better : 
"  It  is  written.  My  house  shall  be  called  of  all  nations  the 
house  of  prayer ;  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves^  He 
continued  teaching  in  the  Temple,  the  chief  priests  not  daring 
to  lay  hands  on  him  amid  the  attentive  crowds.* 

On  thcx  same  day  a  striking  incident  had  occurred,  on  his 
way  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem  in  the  morning.  Eager  to 
"  be  about  his  Father's  work,"  and  not  to  disappoint  the  people 
who  "  came  early  in  the  morning  to  hear  him  in  the  Tem- 
ple," "  he  left  Bethany  before  the  hour  of  breakfast,  which  in 
the  East  is  late  in  the  morning ;  and,  being  hungry,  he  looked 
for  some  figs  on  one  of  the  trees,  which  grew  among  the 
olives  on  the  Mount,  as  is  indicated  by  the  name  of  Bethphage 
(the  House  of  Figs),  This  particular  tree  seems  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  a  show  of  leaves  unusual  for  so  early  a 
period  of  the  season,  which  gave  the  hope  that  there  might 
perhaps  be  fruit  among  them ;  but  he  found  none, "  for  the 


"  Matt.  xxi.  10-17;  Mark  xi.  11. 
•Matt.  xxi.  12,  13;   Mark  xi.  16. 


19;  Luke  xix.  45-4S :  comp.  John  li. 
13-17.  "Luke  xxi.  38. 
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time  of  figs  was  not  yet."  So  he  uttered  the  doom  against 
it,  "  Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforward  forever."  The 
sentence  took  effect  at  once,  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
fig-tree  was  found  dead.'* 

This  is  eminently  a  case  in  which  the  objections  of  a  short- 
sighted infidelity  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation ;  for 
even  the  lowest  view  of  Christ's  character,  as  confessedly 
among  the  best  of  men,  is  inconsistent  with  such  an  explosion 
of  unreasonable  anger  as  cursing  a  tree  for  not  bearing  fruit 
before  its  time ;  nor  could  we  understand  God's  hearing  such 
a  prayer  !  But  in  truth,  he  saw  in  that  luxuriant  but  barren 
fig-tree  a  fit  type  of  the  Jewish  people,  with  the  fair  out- 
ward show  of  religion  that  they  had  preserved  since  the  Cap- 
tivity, but  with  no  fruit  fit  for  their  Lord's  use.  The  figure 
was  the  more  appropriate  in  that  very  point  which  has  been 
ignorantly  converted  into  an  objection.  "  The  time  of  figs 
was  not  yet ; "  but  neither  properly  was  it  the  time  of  leaves. 
The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  is  formed  before  the  leaves  open; 
and  when  they  are  fully  expanded,  ripe  fruit  ought  to  be  found 
behind  them.  So  the  tree  was  a  fit  type  of  that  premature 
outward  show  of  devotion  with  which  he  was  even  now  wel- 
comed by  the  people,  the  fruit  of  whose  "  Hosannas  "  would 
soon  be  "  Crucify  him  !  "  and  it  was  on  such  a  deceitful  show 
that  his  sentence  really  fell.  In  any  case,  let  us  remember  that 
he  was  the  Lord  of  the  creation ;  and  this,  his  only  miracle 
of  destruction,  furnished  a  most  emphatic  warning  to  the  peo- 
ple who  had  often  been  described  as  trees  of  the  Lord's  plant- 
ing, but  as  often  warned  that  they  would  be  rooted  up,  if  they 
bare  no  fruit  worthy  of  repentance. 

§  3.  Tuesday y  the  llth  of  Nisan  {April  3 J),  is  memorable 
as  the  last  day  of  our  Lord's  public  teaching ;  and  the  story  of 
it  comprises  an  epitome  of  his  controversies  with  his  enemies, 
his  most  solemn  lessons  to  his  disciples  and  the  people,  and 
his  prophesies  and  warnings  concerning  the  end  of  the  Mosa- 
ic dispensation  and  of  the  world  itself  and  his  own  final 
coming  as  the  Judge  of  men. 

On  the  walk  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  the  surprise  of 
the  disciples  at  seeing  the  fig-tree  already  dead  led  our 
Saviour  to  inculcate /ai^A  as  the  means  of  working  such  won- 
ders and  of  obtaining  the  answer  to  prayer,  and  mutual  for' 
givBneas  as  a  condition  of  prayer  being  heard  by  God."  On 
his  entrance  into  the  Temple,  the  chief  priests  and  scribes, 

"Matt.  xxi.  18,  10;  Mark  xi.  12-  |  '« Matt.  xxi.  20-22;  Mark  xi.  20- 
14,  20.  1 26. 
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somewhat  recovered  from  their  astonishment  of  the  previous 
day,  demanded  the  authority  by  which  he  had  acted.     Their 
object  was  doubtless  to  elicit  such  a  declaration  of  his  divine 
power,  as  had  already  more  than  once  exposed  him  to  the 
danger  of  being  stoned  as   a  blasphemer.     Jesus  met  the 
question  by  another,  which,  while  it  implied  the  answer,  con- 
founded their  scheme.     He  asked  them  to  tell  him,  first, 
whether  the  baptism  of  John  was  from  heaven  or  of  man.    If 
they  confessed  the  former,  they  stood  convicted   as  unbe- 
lievers ;  but,  if  they  maintained  the  latter,  they  themselves 
would  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  common  people,  who  all 
held  John  to  be  a  prophet.     So  they  were  put  to  silence; 
and  Jesus  pointed  the  moral  of  the  scene  by  the  parable  of 
the  Two  Sons  and  the  Vineyard,^^    Still  more  striking  pict- 
ures were  given  of  their  guilt  in  his  rejection,  and  of  Gfod's 
purpose  to  transfer  to  others  the  privileges  they  had  foi'feit- 
ed,  by  the  parables  of  the  Wicked  Hiishandmen  '*  and  of  the 
Wedding  GamienV^ 

§  4.  Some  effort  must  now  be  made  to  check  the  influence 
of  all  these  discourses  on  the  people ;  and  each  party  of  his 
enemies  tried  in  turn  both  to  gain  a  victory  over  him  in  ar- 
gument, and  to  entrap  him  out  of  his  own  mouth.  The  first 
scheme,  concei*ted  by  the  Pharisees  with  the  Herodians,  who 
were  friendly  to  the  Roman  power,  was  to  convict  him  of 
treason  to  Ctesar.  But  he  pointed  to  the  fact  that  their 
money  bore  the  image  and  superscription  of  CaBsar  as  a  proof 
that,  by  accepting  the  emperor's  protection,  they  had  them- 
selves decided  the  lawfulness  of  paying  tribute,  and  he  laid 
down  for  all  such  cases  the  great  law, "  Render  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's."     So  they  were  put  to  silence."  . 

The  Sadducees  made  the  next  attempt,*  proposing  a  c^se 
which  seemed  to  place  the  Mosaic  law  of  levirate  marriages  in 
conflict  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  so  tempting 
Jesus  either  to  join  them  in  denving  the  doctrine,  or  to  dis- 
credit the  authority  of  Moses.  Arter  sweeping  away  the  falla- 
cy by  declaring  the  spirituality  of  the  ruture  state,  Christ 
goes  on  to  refute  the  Sadducean  objections  to  the  resurrec- 
tion out  of  the  Pentateuch  itself,  which  some  suppose  to  have 
been  the  only  part  of  the  Scriptures  that  they  received.    The 


"  Matt.  xxi.  23-32  ;  Mark  xi.  27- 
33 ;  Luke  xx.  1-8. 

"MatL  xxi.  3346;  Mark  xii.  1- 
12 ;  Luke  xx.  9-19. 


"  Matt.  xxii.  1-14. 
"  Matt.  xxii'.  15-22 ;  Mark  xiL  13- 
17;  Luke  xx.  20-26. 
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argument,  from  the  fact  of  God's  declaring  himself  to  Moses 
as  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  that  "  they  all  live 
unto  God,"  "  may  seem  rather  to  bear  upon  the  inmiortality  of 
the  soul  than  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  But  this  was  the 
very  point  of  the  Sadducean  heresy.  They  acknowledged 
neither  angel  nor  disembodied  spirit^  and  so  from  their  point 
of  view  the  argument  was  conclusive.*' 

On  learning  the  discomfiture  of  their  rivals,  the  Pharisees 
made  a  last  combined  effort  for  victory.  Their  own  teaching 
was  full  of  subtle  comparisons  and  minute  distinctions  be- 
tween the  various  commandments  of  God's  law.  They  might 
well  suppose  that  they  were  opening  an  unbounded  field  for 
controversy,  and  obtaining  immense  chances  of  advantage,  by 
proposing  the  question, "  Which  is  the  great  commandment  in 
the  law?  "or,  as  it  stands  in  ^t.  Mark, "  Which  is  the  first 
commandment  of  all  f  "  The  reply  was  at  once  our  Lord's 
final  triumph  over  error,  and  the  very  central  truth  of  all  his 
doctrine.  Heedless  of  their  refinements,  he  marks  that  as  the 
first  and  great  commandment  which  is  the  sum  and  root  of 
all  the  rest.  Love  to  God  ;  created  as  a  principle  in  the  hearty 
imbuing  the  soul — the  whole  nature  of  the  living  man,  formed 
into  a  sound  doctrine  by  the  mind,  and  canied  ouf  practically 
with  all  his  strength.  It  deserves  remark,  that  the  tongue, 
which  is  so  often  the  only  instrument  of  professing  love  to 
God,  is  not  here  mentioned.  To  complete  the  lesson,  and  to 
leave  no  room  for  perverse  distinctions  between  duties  to 
Grod  and  man,  our  Lord  makes  the  second  commandment, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  the  necessary  re- 
sult and  complement  of  the  first.  Tlie  lesson  was  the  more 
impressive  and  convincing,  inasmuch  as  this  double  command- 
ment was  not,  though  it  might  well  have  been,  the  Great  Teach- 
er's epitome  of  the  law  in  his  own  words,  but  both  its 
branches  were  to  be  found,  in  so  many  words,  in  the  law  of 
Moses.  So  in  our  Saviour's  private  exposition  of  the  same 
doctrine  to  his  disciples,  he  taught  them  that  it  was  no  new 
commandment,  though  it  had  a  new  life,  as  coming  from  him- 
self, and  as  a  principle  created  in  their  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

This  was  the  last  lesson  of  positive  doctrine  that  our  Saviour 


"  Exod.  iii.  6.  "  In  the  bush  "  is 
supposed  to  denote  this  section  of  the 
Book  of  Exodns.  The  phrase  **  Eren 
Moses  shewed"  indicates  how  inoch 
xvider  an  argnment  might  have  been 
drawQ  from  the  other  Scriptures,  and  I 


demolishes  the  fancy-  that  the  Jews 
had  no  knowledge  of  a  future  state. 
(See  above,  p.  171). 

"  Matt.  xxii.  23-33 ;  Mark  xii.  18- 
27 ;  Luke  xx.  27-40. 
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taught  in  public.     He  had  begun  his  ministry  by  declaring 
that  he  came  to  fulfill  the  law  and  the  prophets :  he  closed  it 
by  announcing   that   "Love  is  the  fulfilling  of   the  JjSkvrJ*^ 
Scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  truth  itself  is  the  effect  it  had 
on  the  hearers.     The  very  Scribe  who  had  proposed  the  ques- 
tion, seeing  the  harmony  of  the  answer  with  Scripture,  and 
catching  a  glimpse  of  its  spiritual  meaning  which  all  his  learn- 
ing had  never  given  him  before,  was  the  first  to  confess  its 
truth  in  words  worthy  of  being  adopted  as   the  Christian 
creed,  and  with  a  heartiness  which  called  forth  from  Jesas  the 
reply,  "Thou   art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.** 
There  the  sacred  story  leaves  him :  but  may  we  not  suppose 
him  to  be  a  type  of  many,  who  were  prepared  in  heart,  at  this 
last  hour  of  Christ's  ministry,  for  the  conversion  which  passed 
upon  them  after  his  ascensiom?  *• 

§  6.  Meanwhile  our  Lord's  reply  had  finally  silenced  all  the 
cavilers :  "  No  man  after  that  durst  ask  him  any  question." 
And  now  the  time  was  come  for  him  to  question  thera,  and  to 
make  a  last  exposure  of  their  destructive  system  of  hypocrisy, 
as  a  warning  to  his  disciples  and  the  people.  Looking  upon 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  had  assembled  in  the  Temple 
to  enjoy  flieir  expected  triumph,  he  proposed  a  question 
which  at  once  implied  his  own  double  claim  to  ,the  throne  of 
David  and  of  God,  and  left  those  who  rejected  it  in  either 
part  without  excuse : — How  could  Christ  be  at  the  same  time 
David's  Son,  and  his  Lord,  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  God  ?  "  The  only  possible  answer  was  that  full  ad- 
mission of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
which  would  have  identified  him  in  all  points  with  Jesus,  and 
rather  than  confess  this,  their  obstinate  silence  rejected  the 
last  opportunity  of  offered  grace." 

Then  ensued  our  Lord's  final  outpouring  of  just  indigna- 
tion on  the  false  and  profligate  teachers  who  had  long  led  on 
the  people,  like  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  to  the  ruin  they 
were  soon  to  consummate.  The  woes  denounced  on  the 
"  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,"  by  the  voice  of  God's  own 
Son  in  his  Holy  Temple,  in  the  character  of  a  Judge,  and  as  a 
foretaste  of  the  last  judgment,  stand  in  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  blessings  uttered  on  humble  disciples  from  the  Mount, 
just  as  the  crimes  that  called  them  down  were  the  very  oppo- 
site to  the  virtues  there  inculcated:  saying  and  not  doing,-^ 

"  Matt.  xxii.  34-40 ;  Mark  xii.  28-       "  Matt.  xxii.  41-46 ;  Mark  xii.  35^ 


34.  87;  Lukoxx.  41-44. 

^  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2 ;  Ps.  ex.  1  :  comp.  Acta  ii.  34,  .35  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  25. 
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binding  grievous  burdens  ^r  other  men's  shoulders,  while 
they  would  not  so  much  as  touch  them, — loving  all  marks  of 
outward  honor,  even  in  the  house  where  God  only  should  bo 
honored,  and  displaying  all  forms  of  ostentatious  devotion, 
while  their  lives  were  full  of  rapacity  and  vice ;  converting 
proselytes  to  the  law,  only  to  maKb  them  twofold  more  the 
children  of  hell  than  themselves, — frittering  away  the  most 
solemn  obligations,  and  at  the  same  time  extenuating  the  great- 
est crimes,  by  their  false  casuistry,  —  cleansing  the  outside 
of  cup  and  dish,  which  reeked  within  with  abomination  that 
they  swallowed  as  their  daily  food,  "  straining  out  the  gnat, 
and  swallowing  the  camel ; " — their  hypocrisy  could  find  no  fit- 
ter image  than  the  whited  sepulchres,  which  they  were  so  fond 
of  garnishing  without,  while  the  mass  of  corruption  was  still 
festering  within.  Ay  I  and  the  fact  that  their  chiefest  care 
was  bestowed  on  the  sepulchres  of  those  prophets  whom  their 
fathers  slew,  suggested  the  climax  of  the  denunciation.  In 
their  affected  care  to  wash  their  hands  of  their  fathers'  deeds, 
they  confessed  themselves  the  children  of  those  who  slew  the 
prophets,  and  were  about  to  surpass  their  worst  crimes  by  an 
act  which  should  bring  on  them  the  guilt  of  all  the  blood  shed 
under  the  Old  Covenant.  At  last  the  utterance  of  wrath  dies 
away  in  tones  of  the  greatest  pity,  as  he  repeats  his  lamenta- 
tion over  Jerusalem,  and  her  doom  of  desolation  till  his  com- 
mg." 

Our  Saviour's  praise  of  the  poor  widow,  who  cast  two  mites 
— all  she  had — into  the  treasury,  as  having  given  more  tlAn 
all  the  sums  the.  rich  cast  in  from  their  abundance,  is  the  last 
event  of  this  day  in  the  Temple,  according  to  the  first  three 
Evangelists."  St.  John,  who  passes  over  the  other  incidents 
of  this  and  the  preceding  day,  relates  the  coming  of  certain 
Greeks,  who  were  introduced  by  Philip  and  Andrew  to  Jesus, 
and  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  that  the  hour  was  now  come 
for  the  Son  of  Man  to  be  glorified,  and  for  the  Father's'name 
to  be  glorified  by  his  death,  followed  by  the  approving  voice 
of  G^d  from  heaven.  A  brief  conversation  ensued,  after 
which  Jesus  departed  finally  from  the  Temple,  uttering  his 
last  words  of  promise  to  believers  and  of  warning  to  those 
who  rejected  him;  words  addressed  especially  to  many  of 
the  chief  rulers,  who  believed  in  secret,  but  feared  to  confess 
him, "  for  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise 
of  God."  • 

«  Malt,  xxiii.  J3.30 ;  Mark  xii.  40 ;  .      '^  Mark  xii.  41-44  ;  Luke  xxi.  1-4, 
Lake  xx.  47.  !      •'  John  xii.  20-50. 
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§  6.  But  the  gre&test  words  of  ^bis  eventful  day  were  utter« 
ed  by  our  Lord  to  bis  disciples  after  be  bad  lelt  Jerusalem. 
As  unconscious  of  wbat  was  passing  in  bis  mind  as  they 
seem  to  bave  been  inattentive  to  bis  propbecy  of  its  ruin, 
tbey  bad  called  bis  attention,  as  be  departed  from  tbe  Temple. 
to  tbe  magnificence  of  its  4)iiildings ;  and  be  bad  replied  that 
tbe  time  was  coming  when  not  one  stone  would  be  left  upon 
anotber.  Tbe  eastern  valley  was  no  sooner  crossed,  than 
tbey  began  to  ask  bim  when  these  things  would  happen,  and 
wbat  would  be  tbe  signs  of  his  coming  and  of  the  end  of  the 
world.  Tbe  threefold  form  of  this  inquiry  is  an  important 
guide  to  the  momentous  discourse  which  Jesus  uttered  as 
he  sat  upon  the  slope  of  Olivet,  in  full  view  of  tbe  Tem- 
ple. Here  he  is  seen  as  tbe  great  Prophet  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation, briefly  recounting  the  warnings  long  before  uttered 
by  Daniel,  and  yet  to  be  more  fully  revealed  through  St. 
John. 

The  first,  part  of  the  discourse  describes  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  destruction  of  tbe  Temple,  and  per- 
haps the  fearful  calamities  which  attended  tbe  final  disper- 
sion of  the  Jews  by  Hadrian.  Equally  clear  is  the  reference 
of  the  last  part,  though  the  point  of  transition  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  fix,  to  the  scenes  preceding  and  attending  the  end  of 
the  world  and  the  final  judgment ;  and  to  these  a  practical 
application  is  given  by  the  parables  of  the  faithful  and  un- 
faithful Servant,  and  of  the  wise  and  foolish  Virgins ;  while 
the  whole  concludes  with  a  plain  description  of  tbe  judgment 
day." 

§  7.  Meanwhile  the  rulers  and  chief  priests,  with  the  Scribes 
and  elders  of  the  people,  met  again  at  tbe  bouse  of  Caiapbas, 
to  consult  how  they  could  secure  the  prey  which  seemed  to 
have  escaped  them.  Tbe  scheme  of  arresting  bim  in  tbe 
Temple,  or  of  stirring  up  either  the  Roman  government  or 
the  popular  fury,  bad  been  foiled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  tbe 
people  and  of  bis  own  prudence  and  triumph  in  every  argu- 
ment ;  and  now  they  still  feared  that  any  attempt  to  appre- 
hend bim  on  the  feast-day  would  provoke  an  insurrection. 
The  only  course  left  was  to  seize  bim  by  treachery  in  bia 
retirement;  and  for  this  an  opportunity  was  unexpectedly 
offered  this  very  night.  Judas  Iscariot,  whom  Jesus  bad  fore- 
known as  the  traitor  from  tbe  first,  came  to  the  chief  priests, 
and  agreed  to  place  his  Master  in  their  hands  for  ^be  paltry 
bribe  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  very  sum  fixed  in  tbe  law 

"•Matt,  xxiv.,  XXV. ;  Mark  xiii. ;    Luke  xxi   5-36. 
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as  compensation  for  the  life  of  a  slave.^'  Judas  stands  alone 
in  sacred  history  as  a  man  devoted  by  name,  by  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  himseli,  to  perdition.  How  then  did  he  obtain  this 
awful  pre-eminence  ?  Simply  by  love  of  the  world.  He  is 
the  most  marked  type  of  those  false  disciples  who  joined  Christ 
in  the  expectation  of  an  earthly  kingdom ;  and  when  our  Lord's 
repeated  announcements  of  his  sufferings  and  death  showed 
this  to  be  a  vain  hope,  he  prepared  to  sell  himself  and  his 
Master  to  the  rulers.  He  seems  to  have  had  that  practical 
talent  for  business  which  gains  confidence,  and  was  made 
the  treasurer  of  the  little  band  ;  and  this  position  became  a 
snare  to  him.  In  that  character  he  raised  his  hypocritical  ob- 
jection to  the  wastefulness  of  Mary's  act  of  self-devotion,  con- 
templating the  securing  the  common  purse  for  himself  in  the 
approaching  end : — "  This  he  said,  not  that  he  cared  for  the 
poor,  but  because  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  the  bag,  and  bare 
what  was  put  therein.""  The  reply  of  Jesus,  implying 
his  knowledge  that  Judas  cared  as  litde  for  the  poor  as  for 
him,  seems  to  have  set  the  seal  to  the  traitor's  purpose ;  for 
Matthew  and  Mark  place  his  communication  to  the  chief 
priests  immediately  after  the  feast  in  Bethany.  Whether 
that  feast  be  rightly  placed  after  the  Sabbath  (on  Saturday 
evening),  or  on  the  Tuesday  evening,  it  seems  clear  from  the 
three  Evangelists  that  the  latter  was  the  date  of  Judas's  bar- 
gain, two  days  before  the  Passover.*' 

§  8.  Wednesday^  the  \^ih  of  Nisan  {April  4th). — Having, 
on  the  previous  evening,  told  his  disciples  the  time  of  his  be- 
trayal, though  without  jiaming  the  traitor,  our  Lord  remained 
at  Bethany  till  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  and  a  solenm  si- 
lence rests  over  this  period  of  his  life.  A  sacred  poet  has 
ventured  to  fill  up  the  interval : — 

"On  theo  and  thine,  thy  warfare  and  thine  end, 
Even  in  His  hour  of  agony  He  thought. 
When,  ere  the  final  pang  His  sonl  should  rend, 
The  ransomed  spirits  one  by  one  were  brought 
To  His  mind's  eye — two  silent  nights  and  days 
In  calmness  for  His  far-seen  hour  He  stays."* 

At  all  events,  the  lesson  is  most  impressive  that,  in  the  very 
last  week  of  his  ministry,  after  three  days  of  incessant  ac- 


^  Ex.xxi.  32  :  comp.  Zech.  xi.  12, 
13 ;  Matt.  xxviL  9.  We  shall  have  to 
recur  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  proph- 
ecy, viewed  as  the  completion  of  the 
first  stage  in  the  establishment  of 
Christ's  kingdom  (see  ch.  xix.  §  20.) 

O 


"  John  xii.  6. 

**  Matthew  xxvi.  1,  2,  U-16; 
Mark  xiv.  1,  2,  10,  11 ;  .Luke  xxii. 
1-6.  V. 

*•  Eeble,  Christian  Year :  Monday 
before  Easter, 
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tivity,  our  Lord  secured  this  unbroken  interval  of  holy 
contemplation,  as  the  fittest  preparation  for  his  Passion. 
The  idea,  that  he  may  have  spent  the  day  in  converse 
with  his  disciples,  seems  to  be  excluded  by  the  silence  of 
St.  John,  who  is  so  full  in  his  relation  of  the  next  day's 
scenes. 

§9.  Thursday y  the  \Uh  of  Nisan  {April  5th),  —  "Then 
came  the  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  the  Passover  must 
be  killed."  *"  The  exact  time  appointed  in  the  law  for  killing 
the  Paschal  Lamb  was  on  the  14th  of  Nisan  "  between  ike 
evenings,"  or  about  sunset.  As  to  the  exact  time,  the  Rabbis 
are  divided :  some  interpreting  the  phrase  of  the  interval  be- 
tween sunset  and  the  end  of  twilight ;  others  of  the  interval 
between  the  marked  decline  of  the  sun  toward  the  horizon 
and  the  actual  sunset.  For  many  reasons  the  latter  appears 
to  be  the  correct  view ;  and  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
lamb  was  killed  soon  after  the  evening  sacnfice  (the  9th  hour), 
which,  allowing  for  the  time  of  roasting  it,  would  bring  the 
Paschal  Supper  to  the  usual  hour  of  the  evening  meal,  and  so 
within  the  14th  day.  The  If'east  of  the  Passover  itself,  in 
other  words  the  Peast  or  Daf/s  of  unleavened  bready  did  not 
properly  begin  till  after  sunset  and  the  Paschal  meal,  so  that 
tlie  15<A  of  JV^isan  was  the^r^^  day  of  the  Feast, 

But,  as  all  leaven  was  scrupulously  removed  about  noon  on 
the  14th,  in  preparation  for  the  feast,  it  was  not  unnatural  to 
caU  this  " the  day^'^  or  as  Matthew  and  Mark  have  it,  " the 
first  day  of  unleavened  bread."  **  So  Josephus,  in  one  place, 
makes  Uie  14th  of  Nisan  the  first  day^of  the  feast,  which  he 
elsewhere  fixes  to  the  15th ;  and  he  assigns  eight  days  as  its 
duration."  These  considerations  afford  great  help  in  decid- 
ing the  important  question — ^Was  the  supper  which  our  Lord 
ate  with  his  discijples  on  the  Thursday  evening  the  true  Pas- 
chal Supper,  or  did  the  latter  fall  on  the  following  evening, 
the  same  as  that  of  his  crucifixion?"  The  truth  of  the  for- 
mer view  could  never  have  been  questioned,  had  we  possessed 


"  Luke  xxii.  7.  The  **  Passovor  " 
means  here  the  Paschal  Lamb.  The 
importance  of  noticing  this  will  ap- 
pear presently. 

"  Matt  xxTi.  17 ;  Mark  xiv.  12. 
Our  translators  have  created  nnneces- 
sary  difficalty  by  inaertang,  in  the 
former  passage,  **the  [feast  of]  un- 
leavened bread.  '* 

"  Joseph.  Ant.  iu  16,  §  1 ; 


"  The  latter  day  of  course  involves 
the  moving  all  the  previous  events  of 
the  week  one  day  back  among  the 
days  of  the  month,  the  days  cS  the 
week  remaining  the  same ;  for  that 
the  Paschal  Lamb  was  slain  on  the 
evening  of  the  l^th  of  Nisan,  and 
that  Christ  was  crucified  on  Ifyiday^ 
are  fixed  data, 
iii.  10,  §  5 :  B.  J,  v.  3,  §  1. 
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the  first  three  Gospels  only.  They  expressly  call  the  Supper 
of  the  Thursday  evening  the  Passover ;  and  even  if  St.  John 
does  not  so  caJQ  it,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  his  si- 
lence, any  more  than  from  his  not  mentioning  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  considering  the  supplementary  nature 
of  his  Gospel." 

There  are,  however,  passages  in  St.  John's  narrative  of  our 
Saviour's  Passion,  which  seem  to  suggest  the  inference  that 
the  Passover  was  yet  to  be  eaten  on  the  Friday  evening ;  but 
all  these  passages  admit  of  another  explanation."  The  beau- 
tiful idea,  of  making  the  time  when  "  Christ  our  Passover 
was  slain  for  us"  coincide  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  has  influenced  many  a  devout  mind ;  but  every  such 
temptation  to  tamper  with  historic  truth,  besides  being  inad- 
missible by  the  laws  of  evidence,  generally  involves  the  retri- 
bution of  losing  some  more  valuable  point.  The  true  view 
seems  to  be  that  om*  Lord  observed  this,  the  greatest  saci*i- 
fice  of  the  Old  Covenant,  before  he  offered  the  one  ereat  sac- 
rifice of  the  New ;  and  by  so  doing  he  exactly  fulfilled  the 
type.  For  the  Passover  was  the  sign  of  God's  merciful  for- 
bearance to  his  people :  their  actual  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
the  type  of  salvation  by  Christ,  took  place  on  the  following 
day.  The  case  has  a  beautiful  analogy  to  that  of  the  Sab- 
bath. Our  Lord  rested  in  the  grave  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
before  he  instituted,  by  his  resurrection,  the  New  Sabbath 
of  holy  joy  and  active  benevolence  —  the  Lord's  Day.  In 
both  cases  the  "oldness  of  the  letter"  was  duly  fulfilled, 
before  it  was  succeeded  by  "the  newness  of  the  spirit." 
Our  Lord  first  united  with  the  Jews,  his  brethren  after  the 
flesh,  in  observing  the  form  of  the  old  sacrifice ;  and  then, 
having  done  with  old  things,  he  took  the  first  step  in  mak- 
ing all  things  new,  by  offering  himself  as  the  true  sacrifice, 
"  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
These  preliminary  difficulties  being  removed,  so  as  we  trust 
to  throw  a  clearer  light  on  the  spirit  of  this,  the  most  mo- 
mentous event  in  the  sacred  history,  we  return  to  the  nar- 
rative. 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  disciples,  well  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger of  a  return  to  the  city,  asked  the  Master  where  they 
should  prepare  the  Passover.    He  sent  Peter  and  John  into 


••  We  by  no  means  admit,  hot^ever, 
that  this  supper  is  not  intended  in 
John  xiii.  1.     See  below. 

^  For  the  detailed  argument,  sec 


Notes  and  lUnstrations  (B),  in  which 
is  also  given  an  acooant  of  the  feast, 
so  far  as  is  necessary  to  explain  oof 
Lord*s  Snpper^ 
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the  city  to  a  certain  man,  whom  they  were  to  recognize  by  a 
sign,  and  who,  at  the  simple  intimation  of  the  Lord's  will, 
showed  them  a  large  upper  room,  furnished  and  in  propter  or- 
der, where  they  prepared  the  feast.  Entering  the  city  pri- 
vately, while  the  people  were  similarly  engaged  in  their  sev- 
eral households,  Jesus  sat  down  with  the  twelve  apostles  to 
eat  the  Passover  before  sunset. 

§  10.  The  Evening  and  Night  of  Thursday^  April  5th: 
the  lith-lbth  Nisan*^ — ^Following  the  usual  order  of  the 
feast,  after  first  assuring  the  disciples  of  the  ardent  desire  he 
had  felt  to  eat  with  them  this  his  last  Passover  on  earth,  and 
promising  its  fulfillment  in  God's  Kingdom,  he  took  the  first 
of  the  four  cups  of  wine  mixed  with  water,  which  were  drunk 
at  the  feast,  and  having  given  thanks,  he  bade  them  divide  it 
among  themselves,  for  that  he  would  not  drink  wine  till  the 
Kingdom  of  God  should  come."  For  this  refusal  of  the  cup, 
which  he  repeated  later  in  the  feast,  there  seems  to  have 
been  both  a  physical  and  a  ceremonial  reason.  In  the  same 
spirit  in  which  he  refused  the  opiate,  which  was  commonly 
offered  before  the  crucifixion,  he  would  not  incur,  either  the 
danger  or  the  suspicion  of  his  mind  being  clouded  with  wine ; 
and  he  abstained  also  as  the  officiating  priest,  about  to  lay 
down  his  own  life  in  sacrifice. 

Even  as  the  cup  was  passing  roimd,  the  disciples  again 
raised  the  old  question,  which  of  them  should  be  the  greatest 
in  that  king4om  of  which  he  had  spoken.  He  decided  the 
controversy  by  marking  the  place  of  the  faithful  servant  as 
that  of  the  highest  honor,  according  to  his  own  example ;  and 
promised  an  ample  recompense  for  their  share  in  his  humili- 
ation." Then,  rising  from  the  table,  before  beginning  to  eat 
the  supper,"  he  at  once  enforced  the  lesson,  and  gave  them 
a  proof  of  his  love  enduring  to  the  end,  by  girding  himself 
with  a  towel  and  washing  their  feet,  the  most  humble  of  all 
menial  services.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  Peter,  with  his 
wonted  ardor,  refused  at  first ;  but,  when  Jesus  told  him  that 


"*  It  is  impossible  hero  to  keep  ex- 
actly to  the  Jewish  reckohinf;  of  the 
days,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  nar- 
rative to  determine  the  precise  mo- 
ment of  sunset  We  know  that  the 
Paschal  Lamb  was  slain  before  the 
14th  of  Nisan  closed ;  bat  so  near 
sanset,  that  the  **  Lord's  Snpper" 
was  probably  instituted  after  the  di- 
vidinf;  point  was  passed — another  in- 
dication,  perhaps,  of  the  transition 


from  old  to  new  things.  It  was  not 
till  night-fall  that  Jesus  went  forth 
with  his  disciples  to  Gethsemanc. 

"Matt.  xxvi.  17-20;  Mark  xir. 
12-17;  Luke  xxii.  7-14. 

»'  Luke  xxii.  24-30. 

■•  This  we  take  to  be  the  true  moan- 
ing of  John  xiii.  1.  The  phrase, 
"snpper  being  ended,"  in  r.  2,  is 
based  on  the  inferior  reading  ytvofii- 
vov  for  yivofikvov. 
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this  washing  was  a  sign  of  union  to  Him,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head." 
Our  Lord's  reply  taught  the  distinction  between  the  washing 
which  renews  the  nature  and  that  which  needs  daily  repeti- 
tion to  cleanse  from  daily  pollution,  and  he  added,  "  Ye  are 
clean,  but  not  all ;"  for  Judas  had  been  a  partaker  of  the 
rite." 

Resuming  his  garments,  Jesus  discoursed  further  of  the  ex- 
ample he  had  now  given,  and  once  more  hinted  at  the  traitor. 
For  now  this  bitter  sorrow  had  taken  full  possession  of  his 
mind ;  and  their  sitting  down  again  to  the  feast  was  followed 
by  the  affecting  scene  of  his  plainly  declaring  that  the  traitor 
was  one  of  them.  In  their  sorrow  and  confusion  they  ask, 
"  Lord,  is  it  I  ?  Is  it  I  ?"  Judas  asks  the  same  question, 
lest  he  should  soera  guilty,  but  he  alone  hears  the  answer, 
"  Thou  hast  said  it."  Peter  now  urges  John,  who  reclined 
next  Jesus  at  supper,  with  his  head  upon  His  bosom,  to  beg 
the  Master  to  tell  them  who  should  be  the  traitor ;  and  to  his 
request  Jesus  replies,  "  He  it  is  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop, 
when  I  have  dipped  it."  "  It  seems  that  John  had  not  time  to 
communicate  uie  answer  to  the  other  disciples ;  for  when  ihc 
sign  was  followed  by  the  command,  given  with  all  the  dignity 
of  self-sacrifice,  "  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly,"  they  supposed 
it  only  to  be  some  commission  given  to  Judas  as  the  purse- 
bearer,  and  they  were  still,  to  say  the  least,  in  doubt  about  the 
traitor.  Sd  he  went  forth  to  concert  his  measures  with  the 
rulers,  imder  cover  of  the  night,  which  had  now  set  in. 

Then  Christ  announced  to  those  who  were  left,  that  the 
hour  was  come  for  the  Son  of  Man  to  be  glorified,  and  for  Gotl 
to  be  glorified  in  him ;  that  he  was  going  before  them  on  a 
path  by  which  they  should  soon  follow  him,  but  that  they 
were  not  yet  ready ;  and  meanwhile  he  gave  them  the  new 
commandment,  that  they  should  love  one  another.  The  im- 
patient zeal  of  Peter  rebelled  at  the  thought  of  not  following 
his  Master  now ;  and  his  self-deceiving  readiness  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  Christ's  sake  was  rebuked  by  the  prediction,  that 
he  would  deny  Him  thrice  on  that  very  night  before  the  crow- 
ing of  the  cock ;  while  the  other  disciples,  who  might  be  be- 
ginning to  think  themselves  above  the  weakness  of  Peter 
as  well  as  the  treachery  of  Judas,  were  warned  that  they 
too  would  abandon  Him  that  night  and  be  scattered  abroad  ; 


■•  See  especially  v.  2. 
*®Matt.  xxvi.  2&;   John  xiii.  26. 
The  sop  or  morsel  (^w/Mor)  was  n 


portion  of  the  bitter  herl)s,  dipped  into 
the  sauce,  called  diaroscth^  as  to  which 
see  p.  841. 
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but  he  appointed  to  meet  them  iu  Galilee  after  his  regarrcsc- 
tion." 

§  11.  Either  just  before  or  just  after  this  soene,  as  tbe 
supper  was  drawing  to  an  end,  Christ  took  a  loaf  of  the  un- 
leavened bread,  and  having  given  thanks,  he  broke  it  and 
gave  it  them  to  eat,  as  the  emblem  of  Ms  body,  broken  for 
men.  Then,  the  supper  being  ended,  he  took  a  cup,  the  third 
of  those  usually  partaken  of,  and  divided  it  in  like  manner 
among  them,  as  the  pledee  of  the  New  Covenant  in  his  blood, 
shed  for  the  remission  oisins.  Thus  he  instituted  the  Lorb's 
Supper,  to  be  observed  to  all  future  time,  in  remembrance  of 
him." 

Between  the  end  of  the  meal  and  the  hymns  of  praise  which 
followed  it,  there  was  an  interval  of  most  solemn  and  delight- 
ful converse,  in  which  the  disciples,  bowed  down  with  sorfow 
at  what  they  had  heard,  were  assured  that  he  would  not 
leave  them  comfortless,  though  hated  and  persecuted  by  the 
world,  but  he  would  come  again  to  take  them  to  t^e  mansions 
he  now  went  to  prepare  for  them ;  and  that  meanwhile  they 
would  be  divinely  comforted,  enlightened,  and  inspired  for 
their  work  by  the  Paradetey  the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth.  Those 
exquisite  chapters  of  St.  John  which  contain  this  discourse 
conclude  with  that  most  solemn  and  affecting  of  all  the  utter- 
ances of  human  language,  our  Lord's  intercessory  prayer  in 
presence  of  his  disciples."  The  momentous  scenes  trans- 
acted in  that  upper  chamber  ended  with  the  sin^ilg  of  a  hymn, 
probably  the  "  Crreat  Hallel "  (Psalm  cxv.-<jxviii.)  which  con- 
cluded the  ceremony,  and  then  they  went  out  together  to  the 
first  scene  of  suffering  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.** 

§  12.  Going  down  into  the  ravine  which  divides  Jei-usa- 
lem  from  the  Mount,  they  crossed  the  brook  Kedron,  and  en- 
tered the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  (the  Oil  Press).  A  part  of 
the  garden  still  exists  between  the  brook  and  the  foot  of  the 
Mount,  marked  by  a  few  olive-trees,  which  are  old  enough  to 
have  grown  there  since  our  Saviour's  time.**  Here  Jesus 
took  apart  the  same  three  disciples,  Peter,  James,  and  John, 


"  John  xiii.  36-38  ;  Matt  xxvi.  31- 
35  ;  Mark  xiv.  27-31.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, within  our  limits,  to  discass  all 
the  minute  questions  relating  to  the 
order  of  the  different  Evangelists. 
They  are  ably  treated  in  Dr.  Robin- 
son's Harmony. 

*'Matt.  xxvi.  26-29;  Mark  xiv. 
22-25  ;  Luke  xxii.  19,  20;  1  Cor.xi. 
23-25. 


*•  John  xiv.-xvii.  The  break  at 
xiv.  3 1  is  only  apparent  It  indicates 
the  first  movement  toward  departnre; 
but  the  discourse  is  resumed  and  con- 
cluded before  they  leave  the  honae. 

**  Matt.  xxvi.  30 ;  Mark  xiv.  26 ; 
Luke  xxii.  39. 

**  The  present  garden  is  60  paces 
square.  That  it  was  much  larger  is 
clear  from  Luke  xxii.  41.      Them 
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who  had  seen  his  glory  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  to  be 
near  him  during  that  last  a^ony  of  temptation,  which  darkened 
his  soul  and  convulsed  his  frame.  Leaving  them  with  the 
charge  to  watch,  for  he  knew  that  the  traitor  was  approach- 
ing, he  retired  about  a  stoneVthrow  farther,  to  pray,  while 
his  spirit  was  overwhelmed  with  terror,  as  he  contemplated 
the  sins  of  mankind  that  were  now  laid  upon  him.^'  His  hu- 
man nature  shrank  from  the  burden,which  his  will  to  save 
mankind  still  resolved  to  bear.  In  agonizing  prayer  to  his 
Father,  he  contemplates  for  a  moment  some  possible  alterna- 
tive : — ^^  Abba !  Father !  all  things  are  possible  unto  thee ! " — 
in  the  resources  of  divine  omnipotence  tiiere  might  be  some 
other  method  of  saving  man — ^  If  it  be  possible,  if  thou  be 
willing,  take  away  this  cup  from  me  " — ^in  which  the  torture 
of  the  scourge  and  the  cross  was  the  least  bitter  ingredient ; 
but  he  leaves  all  to  his  Father's  will ;  "  nevertheless,  not  my 
will,  but  thine  be  done  I "  In  no  scene  of  our  Lord's  life  do 
we  behold  more  clearly  the  union  of  his  perfect  humanity 
with  his  divinity.  If,  at  the  first  view,  the  former  element 
seems  the  more  conspicuous,  we  must  remember  that  this  was 
the  very  crisis  of  his  humiliation,  in  which,  laying  aside  his  di- 
vine attributes,  "  he  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  to 
death,"  bowing  down  before  the  Father,  as  the  representative 
of  sinful  man.  But  the  very  power  to  do  this,  the  close  com- 
munion with  his  Father  concerning  his  will  and  counsels,  and 
the  perfect  triumph  of  resignation  over  all  human  weakness, 
are  proofs  of  his  true  deity.  Encouraged  by  his  example,  and 
strengthened  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  many  a  follower  of  Christ 
has  drunk  the  cup  of  suffering  and  self-denial  because  it  was 
God's  will ;  but  for  them  that  cup  has  never  been  mixed  with 
the  bitterness  of  God's  wrath.  In  this  fearful  conflict  Jesus 
was  not  left  alone.  As  in  his  first  great  temptation,  an  angel 
£rom  heaven  strengthened  him.  But  his  last  earthly  comfort 
failed ;  for,  when  he  came  to  his  disciples,  he  found  them 
sleeping  I  The  well-deserved  rebuke,  directed  especially  to 
Peter,  who  had  boasted  of  his  power  to  follow  his  Master 
even  to  death — "  What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour? 
Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation ! " — is  soft- 
ened by  the  compassionate  excuse, "  The  spirit  indeed  is  will- 
ing, but  the  flesh  is  weak !  "  A  second  and  third  time  he  de- 
parts to  reiterate  the  same  prayer,  and  returns  to  find  them 


arc  8  trees,  tho  age  of  which  has  been 
reckoned  at  2000  years.  Sec  further, 
p.  838. 


**  *'  He  began  to  be  sore  amazed 
and  to  be  very  heavy,**  Mark  xir. 
33. 
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sunk  in  sleep  so  profound  that  they  knew  not  what  to  answer 
him.  But  the  third  time  he  rouses  them  by  annooncii^  the 
danger  against  which  they  should  have  watched,  and  says, 
with  an  irony  which  lets  them  know  that  the  opportunity  was 
now  past  for  rendeiing  the  last  service  he  had  asked  of 
them :  — "  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest :  it  is  enough, 
the  hour  is  come ;  behold,  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  sinners ! "  And  now  that  they  are  fully  awake, 
he  adds,  "  Rise  up,  let  us  go ;  lo,  he  that  betrayeth  me  is  at 
hand."*^ 

§  13.  At  the  same  moment,  torches  were  seen  among  the 
trees,  and  a  multitude  appeared,  consisting  of  officers  of  the 
Temple,  and  others,  hastily  armed  with  swords  and  staves, 
sent  by  the  chief  priests  under  the  guidance  of  the  traitor  Ju^ 
das ;  for  he  weU  knew  the  garden,  where  he  had  spent  many 
an  hour  with  Jesus.  The  Lord  gave  himself  into  Uieir  hands 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  how  entirely  the  surrender  was 
his  own  act.  Twice  they  recoiled  from  his  presence  and  fell 
to  the  ground,  before  Judas  took  courage  to  give  the  signal 
to  seize  him,  by  the  traitor's  kiss.  At  the  sight  of  the  officers 
binding  his  master,  Peter  drew  his  sword,  one  of  the  only  two 
that  the  disciples  had,  and  struck  ofE  the  right  ear  of  one  of 
the  high-priest's  servants.*"  Christ  rebuked  his  untimely  zeal, 
in  obtruding  such  puny  help  upon  Him  who  could  have  com- 
manded the  heavenly  hosts,  and  provoking  violence  from  the 
captors ;  at  the  same  time  healing  the  servant's  ear.  Then, 
turning  to  the  officers,  he  remonstrated  against  their  show  of 
force  as  if  he  were  a  thief,  when  they  might  have  taken  him 
any  day  as  he  was  teaching  in  the  Temple.  To  both  parties 
he  explained  that  this  hour  of  triumph  was  granted  to  them 
and  to  the  powers  of  darkness',  in  order  that  the  Scriptures 
mi^t  be  fulfilled. 

The  disciples  were  afraid  to  share  or  even  watch  his  fate, 
as  he  had  foretold.  "  They  aU  forsook  him,  and  fled."  The 
concern  of  Peter  to  make -good  his  boast,  and  the  love  of 
John,  induced  them  alone  of  all  the  rest  to  follow  at  a  safe 
distance.  There  was  indeed  one  young  man,  an  attendant,  it 
seems,  on  Jesus  or  one  of  the  Apostles,  who  ventured  to  fol- 
low Christ  ;**  but,  when  he  was  seized  by  his  only  garment, 

*''  Matt.  xxvi.  86-46 ;  Mark  xiv.  I  *^  St  John  alone  names  Peter  and 
32-42  ;  Luke  xxii.  89-46.  Some  in-  the  servant ;  an  indication  of  the  late 
terpret  the  words  interrogatively :  date  of  his  Gospel,  when  the  names 
**  Are  you  still  asleep  and  taking  your  could  be  given  with  safety. 


rest  ?    You  have  indulged  in  it  long 
enough/'  etc. 


*•  Mark  xiv.  51,  62. 
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he  fled,  leaving  it  in  the  captor's  hand.  The  particular  men- 
tion of  this  incident  by  Mark  only,  has  given  rise  to  the  con- 
jecture that  it  refers  to  himself. 

The  divine  prisoner  was  led  first  to  the  house  of  Annas,  the 
father-in-law  of  the  high-priest,  Caiaphas ;  perhaps  to  avoid 
committing  the  rulers  publicly,  till  it  was  decided  whether 
they  would  risk  a  public  trial*  But  there  seems  now  to  have 
been  no  wish  to  draw  back ;  and  Annas  sent  him  bound  to 
Caiaphas,  who  had  already  openly  advised  his  death.** 

Peter  and  John  still  followed  at  a  distance;  but  John, 
having  some  acquaintance  with  the  high-priest,  not  only  ven- 
tured himself  into  the  palace,  but  spoke  to  the  female  servant 
at  the  door,  who  let  in  Peter.  To  understand  what  ensued, 
the  structure  of  an  oriental  house  should  be  remembered. 
The  gate  gives  entrance  to  an  open  court-yard,  and  it  was  in 
the  middle  of  this  court  that  the  servants  and  officers  made  a 
fire  to  keep  off  the  chillness  of  a  spring  night.  Jesus  was  led 
into  one  of  the  chambers  opening  into  the  court,  whence  ho 
could  see  what  passed  round  the  fire.  Where  John  was  wo 
are  not  told  ;  but  it  seems  that,  being  known  to  the  Servian ts, 
he  was  left  unmolested,  and  so  became  an  eye-witness  of 
what  followed  to  the  very  end ;  and  hence  the  vast  impor- 
tance which  is  assigned  to  his  testimony. 

Peter,  with  characteristic  rashness,  ventured  into  the  circle 
round  the  fire,  which  was  soon  joined  by  the  damsel  who  had 
given  him  admittance.  She  looked  at  Peter,  and  recognized 
him  as  the  disciple  of  Jesus ;  but  he  rudely  denied  it. 
Alarmed  and  conscience-stricken,  he  retired  to  the  porch,  just 
in  time  to  hear  the  first  warning  note  of  cock-crow.  Soon 
after,  another  maid  pointed  him  out  to  the  by-standers,  say- 
ing, "  He  was  also  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth ; "  and  Peter's 
fears  only  led  him  to  a  more  resolute  denial.  About  an  hour 
later,  the  evidence  against  him  was  completed  by  a  kinsman 
of  Malchus,  the  servant  whose  ear  he  had  cut  off.  This  man 
declared  that  he  had  seen  him  in  the  garden.  Peter's  contin- 
ued denials  only  furnished  fresh  proofs  to  the  by-standers  by 
means  of  his  Galilean  dialect ;  and,  thus  convicted,  he  added 
oaths  and  curses -to  the  protestation,  "I  know  not  the  man." 
At  that  moment  the  cock  crew  again ;  Jesus  turned  and  look- 
ed on  Peter  from  the  room  where  he  was  waiting  in  bonds ; 
and  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly." 
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This  point  is  expressly  referred 
to  by  St.  John,  xviii.  14. 

"  Matt  xxvi.  47-58,  69,  75 ;  Mark 
O  2 


xiv.  43-54,  G6.72 ;  Lnke  xxii.  47-62  •, 
John  xviii.  1-18,  25-27.  We  do  not 
enter  on   the  minor  qnestions  ns  to 
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Such  was  the  end  of  Peter's  readiness  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  Master's  sake.  More  than  thirty  years  later,  he  was 
permitted  to  follow,  as  Christ  had  promised  him,  in  the  path 
of  martyrdom ;  but  now  Jesus  had  to  tread  that  path  alone, 
as  his  sacrifice  alone  could  atone  for  sin.  His  demeanor 
throughout  his  trials,  first  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  then  be^ 
fore  Pilate,  is  to  be  viewed  in  a  threefold  aspect — bs  a  man 
faldely  accused,  as  a  religious  teacher  called  to  defend  the 
truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  as  the  Son  of  Grod,  arraigned  in  his 
humiliation  before  those  who  would  in  the  last  day  stand  at 
his  judgment  seat.  He  knew  how  the  trial  would  end,  nay, 
how  it  must  end,  in  order  that  the  very  purpose  of  his  mis- 
sion might  not  fail ;  but,  while  he  scorns,  m  dignified  silence, 
to  urge  the  illegality  of  the  procedure  and  the  weakness  of 
the  evidence,  before  judges  who  had  prejudged  the  case, 
neither  does  he  utter  a  word  of  unseemly  bravado  or  provo- 
cation. "  In  his  humiliation,  his  judgment  was  taken  away, 
yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth !  " 

The  first  interrogation  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the 
high-priest  just  after  Peter's  first  denial,  preparatory  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  dawn.  "  The  high-priest  asked 
Jesus  of  his  disciples,  and  of  his  doctrine."  **  Tlic  former 
question  may  have  been  desimed  to  ascertain,  before  snm- 
moning  the  Sanhedrim,  how  tar  the  new  leaven  had  spread 
among  its  members  ; "  but  Jesus  betrayed  no  man.  To  the 
other  question  he  only  replied  by  appealing  to  the  evidence 
of  those  who  had  been  his  hearers,  and  upon  this  an  officer 
struck  him  for  contempt  of  the  high-priest."  Caiaphas  seems 
then  to  have  retired  to  summon  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  Peter's 
second  and  third  denials  occurred  in  the  mean  time. 

§  14.  Good  Fbiday,  still  the  16<A  of  JSTisan,  {April  eth).— 
At  dawn  of  day  the  council  met,  and  Jesus  was  arraigned  be- 
fore them."  Their  first  object  was  to  condemn  him  as  a  false 
prophet  and  blasphemer,  crimes  punishable  by  the  Mosaic  law 
with  death.    We  shaU  presently  see  how  they  proposed  to 


tlic  order  of  tho  thrco  denials,  which 
ngnin  illnstrato  that  unity  amid  di- 
versity which  characterizes  faithful 
witnesses.  The  double  crowing  of 
the  cock,  mentioned  only  by  St. 
Mark,  is  consistent  with  every-day  ex 


*•  See,  besides  the  case  of  Nlcode- 
roiis,  John  xii.  42. 

^  John  xviii.  19-24.  Luke  xxiL 
63-65,  though  parallel  in  time,  seems 
rather  to  correspond  to  Matt.  xxii. 
17-68   and  Mark  xir.  64,  65.     But 


perience,  and  forms  a  valuable  note  1  the   insolent   menials   of  the   high- 


of  lime ;  for  the  cock  always  crows 
soon  after  midnight,  as  well  as  at  the 
break  of  day. 
"  John  xviii.  1». 


priest  are  not  unlikely  to  have  in- 
dulged in  their  brutal  outrages  in  the 
interval  of  waiting  for  the  Sanhedriin, 
"  Luke  xxii.  66. 
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execute  the  sentence.  The  law  required  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses ;  and  several  witnesses  were  suborned,  while  others 
seem  to  have  come  forward  willingly  to  court  the  powers  that 
were  in  the  ascendant ;  but  their  testimony  was  too  evident- 
ly false  to  be  admitted.  When  at  last  two  were  found  to 
swear  to  the  same  point,  and  to  pervert  the  words  he  had 
used  about  the  destruction  and  resurrection  of  the  temple  of 
his  body,  into  a  threat  that  he  would  destroy  the  Temple,  they 
were  still  at  variance  with  one  another." 

To  all  this  evidence  Jesus  made  no  reply,  as  indeed  none 
was  necessary ;  till  the  high-priest  reproached  him  for  his  si- 
lence, and  adjured  him  by  the  living  God  to  say  whether  he 
was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  He  might  have  been  the 
Messiah,  and  yet  not  have  claimed  the  divinity  implied  in  the 
latter  title.  iBut  he  plainly  said  I  AM,  and  warned  them  of 
the  time  when  they  should  see  him  sitting  in  his  power  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
This  was  enough.  Rending  his  clothes — the  wonted  sign  of 
distress  and  horror — ^the  high-priest  appealed  to  the  council, 
who  at  once  condemned  Jesus  for  blasphemy,  while  the  offi- 
cers covered  his  face,  spat  on  him,  and  buffeted  him  with 
blows,  mocking  his  prophetic  powers  by  asking  him  to  tell 
who  struck  him,  and  adding  many  other  blasphemies." 

§  15.  The  next  step,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  would 
have  been  to  have  led  him  without  the  city  and  stoned  him 
to  death.  But  the  subjection  of  Jews  to  Rome  had  deprived 
even  their  highest  court  of  the  power  of  life  and  death ;  and, 
instead  of  venturing  to  offend  the  procurator,  they  needed  all 
his  support,  in  case  of  a  rising  of  the  people.  So  they  took  a 
course  which  secured  the  fulffllment  of  Christ's  own  sayings 
respecting  the  manner  of  his  death.  It  became  the  act  of 
Pilate,  with  the  approval  of  Herod ;  thus  uniting  ^vith  the 
ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  Jews  their  own  civil  authority  and 
the  supreme  power  of  Rome — a  concurrence  of  the  represent- 
atives of  all  the  world  *' — and  securing  the  infliction  of  that 


"  Matt.  xxiL  59-63 ;    Mark  xiv.  1     "  Matt.  xxvi.  63-68 ;    Mark  xiv. 


55-61.  The  account  seems  to  imply 
some  sort  of  cross-examination,  which 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  con- 
dacted  by  those  who  still  maintained 


61-65 ;  Luke  xxii.  67-71,  and  63-6r> : 
comp.  Is.  1.  6,  liii.  7.  The  ai)  ilirat: 
(**  thou  hast  spoken  the  truth  ")  ot 
Matthew  is  a  Greek  idiom  of  not 


the  sense  of  fairness,  of  which  Gama-  less  emphatic  assent  than  the  ly<i» 
Hel  afterward  gave  an  example,  if,  as  I  ciuc  of  Mark.    Both  are  united  in  toe 
seems  roost  probable,  Kicodemns  and  |  pnrase  of  Luke,  v/ifcc  \kytn  ^i  lyw 
the  other  secret  friends  of  Christ  were '  tlfiu 
afraid  to  interfere.  •"  Comp.  Ps.  ii. 
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form  of  death,  the  most  ignominious  as  well  as  painful,  -which 
could  best  mark  God's  wrath  against  sin,"  and  which,  as  es- 
pecially the  punishment  of  a  slave,  showed  the  Saviour  de^ 
scending  to  the  lowest  depths  of  humiliation,  as  a  proof  that 
he  would  save  the  most  degraded. 

They  led  him  to  the  PrcBtorium^^  where  the  Roman  proc- 
urator, Pontius  Pilate,  had  just  taken  his  seat  early  in  the 
morning ;  but,  as  they  could  not  enter  a  court  inaugurated  by 
heathen  sacrifices  without  incurring  a  pollution  that  would 
have  prevented  their  keeping  the  feast,    Pilate  came  oat  to 
ask  them  the  charge  on  which  they  delivered  up  the  prisoner. 
They  only  replied  that  he  was  a  malefactor ;  and  Pilate  .gave 
them  leave  to  deal  with  him  according  to  their  law.     But  tiicy 
declined  the  responsibility,  and  charged  him  with  the  politi- 
cal offense  of  forbidding  the  people  to  pay  tribute  to  Cassar 
(the  very  trap  into  which  they  had  vainly  tried  to  draw  him), 
and  malang  himself  a  king,  a  claim  which  they  alone  had  de- 
sired him  to  make  in  a  form  hostile  to  the  emperor.     Aimed 
with  this  definite  charge,  and  of  course  knowing  nothing  of  a 
spiritual  kingdom,  Pilate  went  back  to  the  Prffitorium  and 
began  his   examination  by  asking,  "  Art  thou  King  of  the 
Jews?''    Jesus  replied   that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world,  as  the  peaceful  conduct  of  his  disciples  proved ;  and, 
when  further  pressed  with  the  question,  "  Art  thou  a  king 
then  ?" — he  explained  his  kingdom  to  consist  in  bearing  wit- 
ness to  the  truth,  and  claimed  the  allegiance  of  every  one 
who  was  himself  tnie.    To  this  appeal,  Pilate  made  the  often 
quoted  rejoinder,  "  What  is  truth  ?" — a  question  perhaps  ex- 
pressing the  contempt  of  a  Roman  for  speculation  on  moral 
subjects, but  not  uttered  in  the***  jesting"  spirit  ascribed  to  it 
by  Bacon.     It  is  true  that  he  "  stayed  not  for  a  reply,"  and  he 
left  the  PraBtorium,  to  tell  the  Jews  that  he  found  no  fault  in 
the  accused.     He  seems  to  have  brought  Jesus  out  with  the 
intention  of  dismissing  him ;  but  the  priests  and  elders  began 

••  The  best  cxpositoni,  both  nncicnt '  of  the  city  was  selected  for  the  por- 
nnd  modern,  have  found  also  in  the  pose.  The  PrsBtoriura  of  Pilate  was 
lingering  death  of  the  cross  a  type  of  cither  the  palace  of  Herod,  or  the 
the  slow  extinction  of  that  sinful  nn-  citadel  called  Antonia,  close  to  the 
ture  in  the  Christian,  which  St.  Paul  Temple.  Respecting  Pontios  Pilate, 
so  often  represents.  see  chap.  v.  pp.  107,  108. 

~  The  ProBtorium,  translated  in  the  |  "  John  xviii.  28.  The  phrase  "  eat 
A.y.  the  "hall  of  judgment  '*  (John  the  passover '*  must  here  be  taken  ia 
xviii.  28),  was  the  head-quarters  of '  n  general  sense  for  the  feast  of  nn- 
the  Koman  military  governor,  wher-  leavened  bread ;  unless  it  refers  to  tlie 
ever  he  happened  to  bv.  In  time  of  I  cliogigah^  or  voluntary  thank -offer- 
peace  some  one  of  the  best  buildings  '  ing. 
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to  upbraid  him  with  new  charges,  declaring  that  he  had  stirred 
up  all  the  people  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  to  which  he  made 
no  reply.*' 

Catching  at  the  mention  of  Galilee  as  the  chief  scene  of  his 
seditious  teaching,  Pilate  resolved  to  send  him  to  Herod  An- 
tipas,  who  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover  —  a 
practice  by  which  he  was  accustomed  to  conciliate  the  Jews.** 
Herod  rejoiced  at  obtaining  the  interview  which  he  had  long 
sought  in  vain,  and  put  many  questions  to  Jesus,  in  the  hope 
of  his  working  some  miracle.  Provoked,  however,  at  receiv- 
ing no  answer,  and  seeing  the  vehemence  of  Christ's  accusers, 
Herod  with  his  soldiers  made  a  mockery  of  his  regal  claims, 
and  sent  him  back  to  Pilate  arrayed  in  the  imperial  purple. 
The  occasion  was  seized  for  a  reconciliation  between  the  king 
and  the  procurator,  who  had  been  long  at  variance,  and  the 
words  01  David  were  fulfilled,  "  The  kings  of  the  earth  set 
themselves,  and  the  rulers  took  counsel  together,  against  the 
Lord  and  against  his  anointed."  ** 

Finding  himself  compelled  to  decide  the  case,  Pilate  tried 
an  appeal  to  the  generous  feelings  of  the  people.  It  was  a 
customary  act  of  grace,  in  honor  of  the  Passover,  for  the  Ro- 
man governor  to  release  some  prisoner,  whom  the  people  chose. 
Knowing  that  the  charge  against  Jesus  sprang  from  the  envy 
of  the  priests,  and  that  the  people  had  shown  such  enthusi- 
asm for  Christ;  he  proposed  to  release  him  whom  they  had  so 
lately  hailed  as  their  King.  But  the  plan  was  defeated  by  a 
cunning  manoeuvre  of  the  priests.  There  was  another  prison- 
er, named  Barabbas,  a  murderer  and  robber,  and  the  leader 
of  one  of  those  insurrections  against  the  Roman  government, 
which  were  frequent  during  the  later  days  of  Judaea.  The 
feelings  of  the  people  were  easily  inflamed  on  behalf  of  this 

Jatriot  brigand;  and  they  probably  saw  by  this  time  that 
esus  was  not  about  to  fulfill  their  hopes  of  a  miraculous  res- 
toration of  Da>'id's  kingdom.  Pilate  awaited  their  decision 
with  an  anxiety  the  more  intense,  because  while  sitting  on  the 
tribunal  he  received  a  warning  message  from  his  wife,  who 
had  just  awakened  from  a  harassing  dream  about  the  "  just 
man. '  He  repeated  the  question,  "  Which  of  the  two  shall  I 
release  to  you  ?"  and  they  replied,  "  Not  this  man,  but  Ba- 
rabbas I"  Again  he  tried  to  bring  them  to  reason,  and  to  re- 
vive their  interest  in  Christ,  by  asking,  "  What  will  ye  then 


"Matt.  xxvH.  1,  2,  11,  U;  Mftrk 
XT.  1-5;  Lnkexxiii.  1-5;  John  xviii. 
28-38  :  coinp.  Is.  liii.  7. 


••  Comp.  clinp.  V.  §  3. 
"Luke  xxiii.  4-12;   P.*.  ii.  1,  2 
comp.  Acts  iv.  25,  26. 
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that  I  shall  do  to  him  whom  ye  eaU  the  King  <rf  the  Jews  f** 
The  answer  was  ready, "  Crucify  him^  Still  Pilate  made  sl 
third  appeal — "  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done  ?"  and,  again 
declaring  that  he  found  no  fault  in  him,  he  proposed  the 
strange  compromise,  to  scourge  him  and  let  him  go  !  But  bj 
this  time  the  people,  always  ready  for  sedition,  and  continual- 
ly prompted  by  the  priests,  were  roused  by  the  show  of  oppo- 
sition to  one  of  those  tumults  which  were  sure  to  bring  dis- 
grace on  a  Roman  governor.  The  loud  cries  of  "Crucify 
him !"  prevailed  over  reason  and  conscience ;  and  Pilate  re- 
leased Barabbas,  and  yielded  up  Jesus  to  their  wilL 

But  first  a  ceremony  was  enacted  between  the  governor 
and  the  Jews,  vain  on  his  part,  but  of  awful  significance  on 
theirs !  Pilate  washed  his  hands  before  tiie  people,  protesting 
"  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person  :  see  ye  to 
it ;"  and  they  accepted  the  tremendous  responsibility : — ^  His 
blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children.""  That  responsibility 
they  were  afterward  as  eager  to  disclaim  ;**  but  the  curse  of 
his  innocent  blood  still  works  upon  their  scattered  race,  only 
to  be  expiated  when  their  faith  "  brings  this  man^s  blood  upon 
them"  as  an  atonement. 

Jesus  was  now  handed  over  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  whose 
brutality  was  inflamed  with  contempt  for  the  peasant  king  of 
the  despised  Jews.  To  the  torture  of  the  scourging  which 
preceded  crucifixion  were  added  the  mockery  of  the  crown  of 
thorns,*^  the  purple  robe,  and  the  reed  for  a  sceptre,  while 
the  soldiers  mingled  their  parody  of  the  forms  of  homage 
with  blows  and  spitting  in  hb  face. 

The  scene  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Pilate  one  more 
effort  to  save  Jesus,  in  which,  u  unsuccessful,  he  would  at 
least  indulge  his  levity  by  an  insult  to  the  Jews.     As  a  proof 


*Matt  xxvii.  15-20;  Mark  xv. 
6-15  ;  Lake  xxiii.  13-25 ;  John  xviii. 
39,40. 

••  Acts  V.  28. 

'^  l^rkfavoQ  i^  dKuyBiuv,  MaU. 
xxvii.  29.  The  Rhamnus  or  Spina 
Christi,  although  abundant  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  can  not 
be  the  plant  intended,  because  its 
thorns  are  so  strong  and  large  that  it 
could  not  have  been  woven  (irXk^av- 
r€c)  into  a  wreath.  The  large-leaved 
acanthus  (bear*s  foot)  is  totally  nnsuit- 
cd  for  the  purpose.  Had  the  acacin 
been  intended,  as  some  suppose,  the 


phrase  would  have  been  i^  cucavBfiQ. 
Obviously  some  small  flexile  thorny 
shrub  is  meant;  perhaps  capjiare* 
spinosct,  Hasselqnist  (TVareils,  p.  260) 
says  that  the  thorn  used  was  the  Ara- 
bian Nabk,  **It  was  very  suitable 
for  their  purpose,  as  it  has  many  sharp 
thorns  which  inflict  painful  wounds; 
and  its  flexible,  pliant,  and  round 
branches  might  easily  be  plaited  in 
the  foim  of  a  crown.**  It  also  re- 
sembles the  rich  dark  gr^cn  of  the 
triumphal  ivy-wreath,  which  would 
give  additional  pungency  to  its  iron- 
ical purpose. 
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that  he  believed  him  innocent,  he  broaght  him  out  and  showed 
him  invested  with  the  insignia  of  royalty!  But  the  insult 
excited  rage  and  not  compassion,  and  the  cry  was  again, 
"  Crucify  him !"  "  Take  ye  him  and  crucify  him ;  for  I  find 
no  fault  in  him,"  rejoined  Pilate,  knowing  that  they  dared 
not  take  him  at  his  word ;  while  they  cried  that  ho  deserved 
death  according  to  their  law,  because  he  made  himself  the 
Son  of  God. 

Pilate's  reluctance  had  for  some  time  shown  a  mixture  of 
superstitious  fear,  which  these  words  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Leading  Jesus  back  into  the  hall,  he  asked  him, 
"Whence  art  thou?"  but  he  received  no  answer.  When 
he  urged  the  question  by  speaking  of  his  power  to  crucify  or 
to  release  him,  Jesus  told  him  that  he  could  have  no  power  at 
all  over  him  unless  it  were  given  him  from  above,  and  with 
divine  authority  pronounced  the  guilt  of  his  betrayers  tUo 
greater^  Pilate  was  now  determined,  if  possible,  to  relearo 
him;  but  the  Jews  knew  how  to  work  upon  a  fear  more  pro 
ent  to  him  than  that  of  the  last  judgment: — "If  thou  let 
this  man  go,  thou  art  not  CsBsar's  friend."  The  dread  of  be- 
ing denounced  to  Tiberius  for  acquitting  an  usuiper  was  de- 
cisive to  his  weak  and  selfish  spirit.  Leaving  the  Praetorium, 
and  planting  the  Bema  or  judgment-seat  in  the  open  place 
called  Gabhaiha  (the  pavement)*^  in  full  view  of  the  Temple 
and  the  people,  Pilate  passed  sentence  on  Him  whom  he  had 
so  often  declared  innocent,  and  of  whose  right  to  be  his  judge 
he  was  not  unaware.  Still  venting  the  reproaches  of  his  con- 
science in  insults  on  his  instigators,  he  agam  said  to  the  Jews, 
"  Behold  your  King  I"  "  Away  with  him  I  crucify  him  I"  was 
still  the  answer.  And  when  he  asked,  "  Shall  I  crucify  your 
King  f  " — the  chief  priests,  in  their  rage,  abjured  the  inde- 
pendence which  was  the  stroiigest  passion  of  a  Jew, "  We  have 
no  king  but  Cflesar."  •• 

The  providence  of  God  took  them  at  their  word,  when 
their  last  efforts  for  freedom  ended  in  their  dispersion  over 
all  the  world.  No  less  signal  was  the  retribution  which  befell 
the  other  actors  in  this  greatest  crime  of  the  world's  history. 
The  unjust  judge,  whose  reluctance  was  the  measure  of  his 


^  John  xix.  18.  This  was  a  paved 
platform  on  the  ridge  of  the  rock 
between  the  castle  of  Antonia  and 
the  western  corner  of  the  Temple. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that 
the  "pavement"  {XiQwrrpniTov)  was 
some  mosaic  or  tessellated  work,  upon 


which  the  bema  was  placed,  perhaps 
some  such  work  as  that  which  we  are 
told  by  Suetonius  (Ccesctr^  46)  Julias 
Ciesar  was  accustomed  to  carry  with 
him  on  his  expeditions. 

~Matt.  xxvii.  26-80;  Mark  xv. 
15-19;  John  xix.  1-16. 
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conscious  guilt,  soon  incurred  the  very  displeasure  the  fear  of 
which  urged  him  to  the  crime,  and,  like  Judas,  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life.'"    There  was  no  delay  in  the  fate  oi  the  arch-trai- 
tor himself.    Remorse  seized  him  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  Jesus 
was  condemned,  an  end  which  he  had  probably  expected  to 
see  averted  by  the  people  or  the  governor,  so  ^at  he  mig^t 
have  enjoyed  the  reward  of  his  treason,  without  its  involving 
his  Master's  death.     He  now  carried  back  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  to  the  chief  priests,  and  confessed  his  sin,  hoping 
perhaps  that  good  might  yet  be  done  by  this  assertion  of 
Christ's  innocence.     Their  only  answer  was  to  throw  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  him ;  and,  casting  down  the  money  on  the 
pavement  of  the  Temple,  he  went  and  hanged  himself.     His 
death  was  made  more  horrible  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  circumstance  recorded  by  St.  Luke  in  the  A.CU ; 
but  most  awful  of  all  is  the  sentence  which  was  more  than 
once  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  Lord,  and  with  whieh  Peter 
dismisses  his  name  from  the  Apostles'  list, "  from  which  Ju- 
das by  transgression  fell,  that  lie  migJU  go  to  his  ovm  placeJ*^ 
With  a  scrupulousness  which  is  the  most  striking  example  of 
religious  formalism  glossing  over  moral  deformity,  the  chief 
priests  decided  that  the  thirty  silver  pieces,  as  the  price  of 
blood,  must  not  be  put  back  into  the  treasury,  so  they  pur- 
chased with  them  the  potter's  field  without  the  city,  as  a  buri- 
al place  for  strangers,  thereby  fulfilling  to  the  very  letter  a 
prophecy  of  Zechariah."     It  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  narra- 
tive that  the  field  thus  purchased  was  also  the  place  where 
Judas  committed  suicide,  and  the  double  memorial  of  the 
scene  and  the  price  of  blood  was  preserved  by  its  name,  Acel- 
dama {the  field  of  blood). ^* 

'®  Sec  clinp.  V.  p.  109.  I  platcan,  moro  than  half- way  up  tli« 

'*  Zech.  xi.  12,  foil.    The  rending  hill-sidc.     Its  modem  name  is  Hak 
**  Jeremiah,"   in   Matt,  xxvii.  9,  is  ed-dcunm.     It  is  separated  by  no  en- 


probably  a  gloss.  There  is  evidence, 
both  in  MSS.  and  versions,  especially 
the  very  ancient  Syriac,  that  **  the 
prophet "  alono  was  the  original  read- 
ing. 

'*Matt.  xxvii.  8-10;   Acts  i.  18, 


closure;  a  few  venerable  olive-trees 
occupy  part  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  cov- 
ered by  a  ruined  square  edifice — liaH 
built,  half  excavated^which,  perhaps 
originally  a  church,  was  in  Maun- 
dreirs  time  in  use  as  a  chamel-housc. 


19.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point.  It  was  believed  in  the  Middle  Ap^^ 
out  that  *' purchased"  in  the  latter,  that  the  soil  of  this  place  had  the 
passage  is  an  instance  of  a  common '  power  of  very  rapidly  consuming 
figure  of  speech,  implying  indirect  ^  bodies  buried  in  it,  and  in  conse- 
agency.  The  *  *  field  of  blood  "  is  '  qnence  either  of  this  or  of  the  sanctity 
now  shown  on  the  steep  southern  face ;  of  the  spot,  p;reat  quantities  of  the 
of  the  valley  or  ravine  of  Hinnom, ;  earth  were  taken  away ;  among  others 
near   its  eastern   end,  on   a  narrow  by  the  Pisan  Crusaders  in  1218  for 
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§  16.  That  great  sacrifice  was  meanwhile  accomplished, 
wmch  no  uninspired  pen  would  dare  to  relate,  were  it  not  neces- 
sary to  gather  up  in  one  view,  and  in  some  points  to  explain,  the 
several  statements  of  the  Evangelists.  The  points  that  re- 
quire notice  are,  the  manner  and  place  and  time  of  the  execu- 
tion, the  incidents  that  marked  it,  and  the  sayings  which  our 
Saviour  uttered  from  the  cross."  It  was  a  Roman  execution, 
conducted  in  the  usual  forms  of  crucifixion,  but  with  some 
important  variations.  The  scourging  had  already  been  inflict- 
ed, and  Jesus  was  now  clothed  by  the  soldiers  with  his  own 
garments,  of  which  more  presently,  in  place  of  the  purple  robe 
of  mock  royalty,  and  was  led  forth  from  the  city  to  the  place 
of  public  execution.  This  was  necessarily  without  the  city, 
but  it  was  evidently  near  to  one  of  the  gates,  and  beside  a 
public  road.  Such  is  the  sum  of  our  knowledge,  and  there  is 
no  mention  of  its  being  on  a  hill.  Its  Hebrew  name,  Golgo- 
tha (the  place  of  a  skull),  is  interprieted  by  all  four  Evangel- 
ists by  the  equivalent  Greek  word  Kpaviovy  which  is  duly  ren- 
dered in  the  Vulgiate,  in  each  case,  calvaria  ;  but,  with  that 
capricious  variety  which  is  one  of  its  chief  blots,  our  Version 
gives  us  only  in  St.  Luke  the  word  Calvary ^  which  has  so 
long  been  the  key-note  of  the  most  sacred  associations  of 
thought  and  feeling.'* 

One  ignominious  feature  of  crucifixion,  the  criminal's  cany- 
ing  his  own  cross  to  the  place  of  execution,  was  not  omitted  in 
tlie  case  of  Jesus,  as  we  learn  from  St.  John ;  but  the  other 
three  Evangelists  state  that  the  soldiers  laid  the  burden  upon 
one  Simon,  a  Cyrenian,  who  happened  to  be  coming  into  Jeru- 
salem from  the  country.  The  obvious  reconciliation  is  that 
so  often  presented  to  the  eye  by  great  painters,  that  our 
Saviour,  exhausted  by  his  previous  agony,  sunk  beneath  the 
weight,  which  no  one  else  would  defile  himself  by  lifting. 
The  enforced  service  seems  to  have  brought  upon  Simon  the 
blessing  pronounced  by  Christ  on  those  who,  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  him ;  for  St.  Mark  speaks 
of  Simon  and  his  sons,  Alexander  and  Ruf  us,  as  persons  well 


their  Catnpo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  by  the 
Empress  Helena  for  that  at  Rome. 
Besides  the  chamel- house  above 
mentioned,  there  are  several  lar^^e 
hollows  in  the  ground  in  this  immedi- 
ate neighborhood,  which  may  have 
been  canscd  by'such  excavations.  The 
formation  of  the  hill  is  cretaceoos, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  chalk  is  al- 


I  ways  favorable  to  the  rapid  decay  of 
animal  matter. 

''*  The  interesting  but  somewhat 
dangerous  field  of  symbolical  inter* 
pretation  can  scarcely  be  entered 
upon  here. 

'*  The  popular  expression  "  Mount 
Calvary  "  has  nothing  in  either  of  tho 
Gospels  to  support  it. 
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known  in  the  Church.  The  procession  was  foUoweJ  by  a 
multitude,  among  whom  were  many  women  lamenting  hun; 
but  he  bade  them  weep  not  for  him,  but  for  the  fearful  troub- 
les that  were  coming  on  the  land.  That  no  circumstanoe  of 
disgrace  might  be  wanting  to  bring  the  substitute  for  sinners 
down  to  the  lowest  level  of  those  for  whom  he  died,  two  oom- 
mon  and  probably  atrocious  criminals  were  led  with  him  to 
death,  as  the  prophet  had  foretold. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  the  condemned  were 
stripped  and  fastened  to  the  cross,  which  was  usually  of  the 
form  familiar  to  us  under  the  name  of  the  Roman  cross  ;^* 
but  not  nearly  so  high  as  is  commonly  represented.  The  feet 
of  the  sitfferer  were  only  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground — a 
fact  of  some  weight,  as  showing  that  Jesus  suffered  in  the 
midst  of  his  persecutors,  and  not  looking  down  from  above 
their  heads.  The  body  was  either  nailed  or  bound  by  oords 
to  the  cross,  or  in  both  ways.  Our  Lord  was  nailed,  both  by 
the  hands  and  feet,  as  the  prophets  had  foretold;^'  a  method 
more  exquisitely  painful  at  first,  though  tending  to  shorten 
the  torture.  When  the  cross  was  already  standing,  the  suf- 
ferer was  raised  up  and  affixed  to  it ;  but  otherwise,  as  in  our 
Saviour's  case,  he  was  fastened  to  it  as  it  lay  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  shock  when  it  was  dropped  into  the  hole  or  socket  must 
have  been  terrible.  To  deaden  the  sense  of  these  tortures, 
a  soporific  was  usually  administered;  but  our  Lord  refused 
the  mixture  of  wine  and  myrrh  thus  offered  him,  probably 
for  a  reason  already  noticed.^^  He  still  observed  the  meek  si- 
lence which  Isaiah  had  foretold,  till  all  the  horrid  details  were 
accomplished,  and  he  hung  upon  the  cross  between  the  two 
malefactors,  on  his  light  and  on  his  left ;  being  thus  emphat- 

^*  That  is  the  form  of  i*,  the  two  i  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  which  was 
pieces  being  unequal,  as  distinguished  offered  to  our  Saviour  at  a  later  pe- 
from  the  Greek  cross, +,  with  equal  riod  of  his  snfTerings.  (See  below, 
arms,  and  the  diagonal  or  "  St.  An- '  note  88  ).  There  is  more  difficulty 
drew's  cross," X;  not  to  mention  or-|  as  to  the  "gall"  and  the  "myrrh." 
namented  forms.  See  Notes  and II- \ The  term  xo^^»  "gall,"  may  well 
lustrations  (C).  |  hare  been  applied  to  some  soporific 

^'  Ps.  xxii.  16 ;  Zech.  xii.  10 ;  John  substance,  and  may  have  been  used 
XX.  25,  27,  etc  :  comp.  Rev.  i.  7,  the  |  by  St.  Matthew,  who  writes  with  a 
latter  passage  referring   to  all  his ;  constant  view  to  the  prophecies  of  the 


wounds. 

"  Mark  xv.  28.  ,In  the  parallel 
passage  of  Matthew  (xxvii.  84)  it  is 
"vinegar  mingled  with  gall;"  but 
the  same  drink  might  easily  be  called 
either^  vinegar  or  wine,  since  it  was 
the  thin  acid  wine,  usually  drunk  by 


Old  Testament,  to  mark  the  fulfill- 
ment  of  the  prediction  in  P8«  Ixix. 
21 :  **  They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my 
meat,  and  in  my  thirst  they  gave 
me  vinegar  to  drink."  The  exact 
soporific  ingredient  appears  to  hare 
been  myrrh,  as  we  see  from  St.  Mark. 
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ically  "numbered  with  the  transgressors.""  It  was  then 
that  he  uttered  the  first  of  the  seven  sayings,  which  have  ever 
been  revered  as  his  dying  words,  a  prayer  for  his  murderers — 
^  MctheTy  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  <(t>."  " 

St.  Mark  gives  us  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  the 
third  hour  (or  9  o'clock  a.m.),®"  the  very  time  when  the  morning 
sacrifice  was  offered.  All  the  three  first  Evangelists  agree  in 
placing  his  death  at  the  0th  hour,  which  was  the  time  of  the 
evening  sacr^ce ;  the  whole  space  of  six  hours  being  divided 
at  noon  by  the  beginning  of  the  miraculous  darkness.  The 
apparent  discrepancy  with  the  statement  of  St.  John,  that  it  was 
about  the  sixth  hour  when  Pilate  condemned  him,  is  explained 
by  supposing  that  St.  John*s  reckoning  is  from  midnight,  and 
that  the  intervening  time  (6-0  a.m.)  was  occupied  in  prepara- 
tions.'* 

The  execution  was  carried  out,  and  the  cross  watched,  by  a 
guard  of  four  soldiers,  with  a  centurion ;  and  the  garments  of 
the  sufferers  were  their  perquisite.  Four  parts  being  made, 
there  remained  the  upper  robe,  woven  throughout  without  a 
seam,  the  type  of  Christ's  perfect  righteousness,  and  the 
source  of  healing  to  many  who  had  touched  it.  As  it  would 
have  been  spoiled  by  dividing  it,  the  soldiers  decided  to  cast 
lots  for  it,  thus  fulfilling  another  prophecy :  "  They  parted  my 
raiment  among  them,  and  for  my  vesture  they  did  cast  lots."  * 
The  custom  of  writing  up  the  culprit's  crime  on  a  scroll 
above  his  head  gave  Pilate  another  opportunity  of  mortifying 
the  Jews,  while  bearing  unconscious  witness  to  the  truth.  To 
avoid  all  ambiguity,  he  wrote  the  title  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  a  fact  which  forbids  our  explaining  the  various  readings 
of  the  Evangelists  by  translation,  and  leaves  this  a  decisive 
proof  that  their  inspiration  did  not  preclude  varieties  of  ex- 
pression, even  in  quoting  important  documents.  They  give  it 
in  the  following  forms : 

"  This  is  Jesus,  thb  Kiko  op  the  Jews  "  (Matthew). 

"The  Kiho  of  the  Jews  "  (Mark). 

**This  i»thb  Kino  of  the  Jews"  (Luke). 

**  Jesus  of  Nazabeth,  the  Kiko  op  the  Jews     (John). 
That  the  last  was  the  exact  form  may  be  safely  inferred  from 
St.  John's  presence  at  the  cross,  where  the  words  were  before 

"  l8.  liii.  12  ;  Mark  xr.  28.  1  by  Wieseler,   Chron.  Syn,,  pp.  410- 

"  Luke  xxiii.  84  ^^^* 

"  Mark  xv.  24-28.  *'  ?»•  *?"•  ^^  '  ^^hu  x\x.  28,  24. 

''John  xix.  14;  where,  however.  This  has  given  occasion  to  the  remark, 
the  Codex  Bew  and  another  MS.  of  that  Christians  haTe,  in  their  party 
high  valne  read  the  third  hour.  The  dmsions,  P«»a  Jeaa  reap^ct  to  their 
^»ew  mentioned  aboro  is  maintained  Master  than  the  tienthen  soldiers  did. 
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his  eyes  for  all  that  memorable  six  hours,  and  from  his  care  to 
specify  the  languages  in  which  it  was  written.  And  who  but 
a  slave  to  the  letter  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  sceptic  predeter- 
mined to  wrest  every  difference  into  a  contradiction  on  the 
other,  would  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  other  three  Evan- 
gelists, intent  only  on  recording  the  real  point  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, were  content  to  give  its  general  sense — "  The  Kixo  of 
THE  Jews  ?"    Pilate's  shaft  did  not  miss  his  mark.     The  chief 

friests  wished  him  to  amend  the  descnption  thijs :  ^^Jle  «a»d^ 
am  King  of  the  Jews ; "  but  he  silenced  them  with  the  an- 
swer, "  What  I  have  written  I  have  written.""* 

§  17.  For  the  first  three  hours  (9-12  a.m.),  Jesus  hung  npoa 
the  cross,  exposed  to  all  the  insults  of  the  rulers,  and  of  the 
rabble  whose  cries  had  changed  with  his  change  of  fortune. 
Some  stood  to  enjoy  the  sight ;  while  others,  passing  in  and 
out  of  the  neighboring  city-gate,  wagged  their  heads,  and 
taunted  him  with  the  very  prophecy  which  was  being  fulfill- 
ed— the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  his  body,  that  it  might 
be  raised  again  in  three  days.     A  strong  temptation  was  add- 
ed to  these  taunts.     He  was  challenged  to  prove  his  divine 
power  and  kingdom  by  coming  down  from  the  cross:  nay, 
even  the  chief  priests  offered  to  believe  him  on  that  sign, 
though  they  disbelieved  the  still  higher  proof  given  by  his 
resurrection.     Of  the  very  culprits  who  hung  beside  himy'bne 
joined  in  the  railing,  and  dared  to  demand  their  deliverance 
and  his  as  a  proof  that  he  was  the  Christ.     But  the  other 
reproved  his  comrade's  madness,  confessing  the  justice  of  their 
sentence,  and  bearing  witness  to  Christ's  innocence,  and  then 
turned  to  him  with  the  prayer,  "  Lord,  remember  me  when 
thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom."     Jesus  opened  his  lips  for 
the  second  time  with  these  words,  which  at  once  assure  the 
penitent  sinner  that "  He  is  able  to  save  even  to  the  uttermost," 
and  the  dying  believer  that  to  be  "  absent  fi-om  the  body  "  is 
to  be  "present  with  the  Lord"  in  immediate  bliss: — "  Verily 
I  say  unto  thee.  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise,"  " 
Thus  did  Jesus,  even  on  the  cross,  anticipate,  in  the  case  of  these 
two  types  of  sinners,  the  sentence  he  will  pass  on  those  who 

''Matt,  xxvii.  31-38;  Mark  xv.  j  rection  can  not  bo  discussed  here. 
20-28 ;  Luke  xxiii.  26-34,  88  ;  John  i  The  statement  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
xix.  17-24.  I  that  the  malefactors  reviled  him,  is 

**  Matt,  xxvii.  89-44 ;  Mark  xv.  )  easily  explained  by  the  indefinite  naj 
29-82 ;  Luke  xxiii.  36-37,  39-48.  The  of  the  plural.  It  is  of  course  possible 
bearing  of  these  last  words  on  the  \  that  both  joined,  at  first,  in  the  same 
great  question  of  the  state  of  departed  |  insults ;  but  this  seems  hardly  consist- 
spirits  between  death  and  the  resur- !  ent  with  Luko^s  roinnte  account.    ' 
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stand  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  hand  of  his  judgments 
seat. 

Having  thus  forgiven  his  persecutors,  and  blessed  the  pen- 
itent sinner,  our  Lord  spoke  for  the  third  time,  in  tender  care 
of  those  dear  to  him  on  earth.  Three  women,  with  the  be- 
loved disciple,  had  dared  to  stay  by  his  cross.  They  were 
"  the  three  Marys ; "  his  mother ;  her  sister,  the  wife  of  Clo- 
pas ;  "*  and  Mary  of  Magdala.  With  filial  love,  even  in  that 
hour  of  agony,  he  bade  his  mother  behold  a  son  in  the  be- 
loved disciple,  and  that  disciple  to  look  upon  her  as.  his  moth- 
er ;  and  henceforward  Mary  found  a  home  with  John." 

It  was  now  noon,  but  such  a  noon  as  had  never  been  seen 
in  Judsea.  The  position  of  the  Paschal  full  moon  precluded 
the  possibility  of  a  solar  eclipse ;  and  yet  a  supernatural  dark- 
ness rested  upon  all  the  land,  from  the  6th  hour  to  the  9th 
hour,  as  if  to  veil  the  last  agonies  of  the  Redeemer  from  the 
eyes  of  men.  But  far  deeper  than  that  darkness  was  the  gloom 
that  weighed  upon  the  Saviour's  soul,  as  he  bore  the  whole 
burden  of  the  divine  wi*ath  for  the  sins  of  all  men.  To  that 
awful  mystery  our  only  guide  is  in  the  words,  with  which  at 
the  ninth  hour  he  broke  the  solemn  silence,  "  My  God !  my 
God  !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  words  already  used  pro- 
phetically by  David  in  the  great  Psalm  which  describes  the 
Messiah's  sufferings — ^words  which  never  since  have  been,  nor 
ever  will  be  again,  wrung  from  any  human  being,  except 
through  sinful  despondency  or  final  miipenitent  despair ;  for 
he  endured  his  Father's  desertion  that  we  might  never  have 
to  bear  it.  Their  sense  was  lost  upon  the  by-standers,  who, 
remembering  the  connection  of  the  promised  EUjah  with  Christ, 
caught  at  the  sound  of  the  word  "  Eli"  {Mi/  God)  as  a  call 
for  the  prophet."  At  this  moment  the  sufferer's  mortal  frame 
endured  its  last  agony  of  intense  thirst,  and,  to  fulfill  one  more 
prophecy  he  exclaimed,  "  I  thirst"  One  of  the  by-standers 
tilled  a  sponge  from  a  vessel  standing  near,  with  the  mixture 
of  acid  wine  and  water  which  was  the  common  drink  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,"*  and  lifting  it  on  a  stalk  of  hyssop,  put  it  to 
his  mouth,  while  the  rest  said,  ^^Let  us  see  if  Elijah  will  come 

*  This,  and  not  Cieophas^  ia  the 
true  reading.  The  name  is  properly 
represented  by  the  Greek  AlphsDus; 
and  the  Cleopas  of  Luke  xxiv.  18  is 
a  Greek  name,  belonging  to  a  differ- 
ent person. 

"John  xix.  25-27.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred that  Joseph,  the  husband  of 
Mnry,  was  no  longer  living. 


•^  The  "  Eli "  of  Matthew  is  the 
Hebrew  form,  the  **Eloi"  of  Mark 
the  Aramaic. 

*"  The  thin  sour  wine  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  was  called  (uxtvm  or  posea, 
when  mixed  with  water.  This  most 
not  be  confounded  with  the  soporific 
previously  offered  to  our  Lord.  See 
note  77. 
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to  help  him."  •***    Though  ofiPered  in  derision,  it  was  doubtie^ 
refreshing  to  his  sinking  frame. 

And  now  all  that  man  could  inflict  had  been  endured ;  all 
that  the  Son  of  Gk>d  could  do  and  bear  for  man  had  been  done 
and  suffered.  The  end  of  his  agony  and  the  completion  of 
his  redeeming  work  are  both  announced  by  the  loud  cry,  "  It 
IS  PiinsHED ;  the  soul  which  had  animated  his  mortal  body 
is  yielded  back  to  God  with  those  words  of  perfect  resignation, 
"  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit;" ••  and,  bow- 
ing his  head  upon  his  breast,  he  expired." 

Separate  as  the  divine  sufferer  was  from  all  other  men  in 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  his  sacrificial  death,  the  spirit  wi^ 
which,  as  a  man,  he  yielded  up  his  life  is  none  the  less  a  mod* 
el  for  his  disciples.  His  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
murderers,  and  his  resignation  of  his  spirit  to  God,  were  re- 
peated, almost  in  the  same  words,  by  the  first  Christian  mar- 
tyr, Stephen  ;  and  it  has  ever  been  the  great  desire  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  die,  as  he  died,  in  charity  with  man,  in  affection  to 
their  kindred,  and  in  resignation  to  God's  will.  Like  him,  too, 
they  put  off  the  body  of  sin  and  death  forever,  and  cease  from 
their  works  as  he  did  from  his ;  in  the  firm  belief  that,  if  we 
be  dead  with  Christ,  we  shall  also  live  with  him.** 

His  death  was  followed  by  portents  not  to  be  overlooked 
by  any  of  the  multitudes  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  and  forming 
irrefragable  evidence  for  all  future  time.  The  priest,  who  en- 
tered the  Holy  Place  at  this  very  hour,  with  the  blood  of  the 
evening  sacrifice,  saw  the  veil  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.  That  veil  was  the  special,  as  the  Temple  itself 
was  a  more  general,  symbol  of  Christ's  body,  the  visible  cover- 
ing which  enshrined  the  abode  of  deity ;  and  the  one  was  rent, 
and  the  other  broken,  to  show  that  "  a  new  and  living  way 
was  consecrated  for  us  to  enter  into  the  Holiest  of  all,  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh."  •* 
The  rocks  which  surrounded  Jerusalem  were  rent  with  a  great 
earthquake,  and  the  graves  were  opened,  to  show  that  his 


**^  It  is  still  believed  that  drinking 
causes  the  death  of  impaled  persons, 
and  water  is  withheld  to  prolong 
their  sufferings. 

^  Literally,  place  it  as  a  depotit^  the 
same  word  oif  which  St.  Paul  uses 
the  cognate  noan  in  the  celebrated 
pcusage,  2  Tim.  i.  12. 

••Matt,  xxvii.  45-50;  Mark  xr. 
83-87 ;  Luke  xxiii.  44-46 ;  John  xix. 


the  last  words,  Matthew  and  Mark 
mention  only  the  loud  cry,  Luke  the 
pniyer  of  resignation,  and  John  the 
proclatnation,  *  *  It  is  finished.  '* — ^In 
Notes  and  Illuatrations  (C)  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  Roman  punish- 
ment of  crucifixion,  which  illustrates 
many  of  the  details  mentioned  in  the 
text. 
"Sec  Rom.  vl.  2-13. 


28-30.      It   deserves   notice  <hat,  in,      "  Heb.  x.  19,  foil. 
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death  was  the  beginning  of  new  life ;  and  many  of  the  saints, 
those  perhaps  who  had  lately  died  in  the  faith  of  his  speedy 
coming,  rose  and  were  seen  by  many  in  the  city  after  his  res- 
urrection.** Even  such  wonders  were  not  enough  to  break 
down  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Jews ;  they  had  to  wait  for  the 
stronger  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and,  at  the  most,  they 
departed  with  deep  feelings  of  wondering  grief.  But  the  Ro- 
man centurion  saw  enough  in  the  manner  of  Christ's  death,  and 
in  his  expiring  words,  to  make  him  glorify  God  by  tbe  con- 
fession, "  Truly  this  was  a  just  man  !  Truly  this  was  the  Son 
of  God !"  The  most  attached  of  his  friends,  including  the 
devoted  women  who  followed  him  from  Galilee,  only  ventured 
to  view  the  scene  from  a  distance.** 

§  18.  The  day  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  at  sunset 
the  Sabbath  would  begm.**     "  That  Sabbath  day  was  a  high 
day ; "  especially  as  being  the  second  day  of  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread,  when  the  first-fruits  of  the  hai-vest  were  offer- 
ed in  the  Temple,  and  whence  the  fifty  days  were  reckoned  to 
the  Day  of  Pentecost.     For  that  Sabbath  this  day  itself  was 
the  "  preparation."     This  statement,  twice  made* by  St.  John, 
has  caused  much  debate;  but  it  seems  to  refer  simply  to  the 
custom  of  preparing  for  any  sacred  festival  on  the  previous 
day.     On  this  "  preparation  day  "  especially,  they  would  put 
away  all  pollutions  and  signs  of  mourning  that  might  mar  the 
coming  feast.     So,  though  they  had  not  scrupled  to  enact  on 
it  a  deed  which  would  have  profaned  any  day,  they  could  not 
endure  its  defilement  by  the  consequences  of  their  judicial 
mui-der.     Pilate  readily  granted  their  request,  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  crucified  might  be  ended  by  breaking  their  legs 
(for  to  dispatch  them  with  the  sword  was  deemed  too  honor- 
able), and  that  they  might  be  buried.*'     This  was  done  to  me 
two  malefactors ;  but  as  Christ  was  found  to  be  dead  already, 
his  limbs  were  left  unbroken.     To  make  sure,  however,  of  nis 
death,  one  of  the  soldiers  pierced  Ins  side  with  a  spear ;  ana 
blood  and  water  were  seen  to  fiow  imngled  from  the  ^^^^ 
Thus  was  fulfilled  both  the  propbetic  ordinance  of  the  true 
PaschalLamb, "  A  bone  of  hhn  shall  not  be  broken,  .ai^^^^,^^, 
other  prophecy, "  They  shall  look  on  him  whom  they  P^^^^®^*., 

Most  justly  does   St.  John  lay    the  utmost  stress  On  tne 

•■  Matt,  xxvii.  51-5i  ;  Mark  xt. 
88 ;  Lake  xxiii.  45. 

•♦  Matt.  xxWi.  51-56. 

*  The  sunset,  at  a  time  so  near  the 
equinox,  was  of  coarse  soon  after  6 

The  Koraans  genemlly  allowed 


the  body  to  rot  nj>0Ti  ^^\5^i  23^ 
in  consequence  oC  l>f  ^- ^I^i^n'  ^^ 

made  In  fatpr  of  tb^ f^^^    ^,  xU. 
46  ;    T»8.  XXTWV-  5J) »  f^ 
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truth  of  his  testimony,  as  an  eye-witness,  to  this  incident,  not 
only  for  the  spiritual  sense  which  he  afterward  gave  it,*^  but 
as  the  very  turning-point  on  which  the  credibility  of  the  Gros- 
pel  rests.  It  established  beyond  a  doubt  the  reality  of  Christ^s 
death,  without  full  proof  of  which  the  evidence  of  his  resur- 
rection would  always  have  been  questionable.  And  the  mat- 
ter was  put  beyond  all  dispute  by  the  care  of  Pilate  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  centurion  the  truth  of  a  death  so  unusually 
speedy.*'  The  tortures  of  crucifixion  were  often  prolonged 
three  days,  and  even  more ;  but  the  exhaustion  of  our  Saviour^s 
toil-worn  frame,  by  his  night  of  agony,  and  by  his  inexpressi- 
ble mental  anguish  on  the  cross,  arc  causes  adequate  to  ex- 
plain his  dying  in  six  hours ;  while  the  abundant  flow  of 
lymph  and  blood,  due  to  the  piercing  of  the  pericardium, 
makes  it  probable  that  he  died  literally  of  "  a  broken  heart."  •* 
§  10.  Meanwhile  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  a  rich  man  and  a 
member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  had  been  no  paii;y  to  their 
councils  against  Jesus,  now  boldly  avowed  his  secret  disciple- 
ship  by  coming  to  Pilate  and  begging  the  body  of  Jesus.  Pi- 
late consented,  as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  real 
death.  Joseph's  example  gave  courage  to  Nicodemus,  who 
brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes  to  anoint  the  corpse ; 
even  as  the  Jewish  kings  used  to  be  buried  in  spices.  The 
near  approach  of  the  Sabbath  left  no  time  for  the  final  funeral 
ceremonies.  They  took  down  the  body  from  the  cross ;  and 
wrapping  it  hastily  in  linen,  with  the  spices,  they  laid  it  in  a 
new  rock-hewn  sepulchre,  which  Joseph  had  made  for  himself, 
in  a  garden  close  at  hand.  To  secure  the  sepulchre  during 
the  Sabbath,  they  rolled  a  great  stone  against  its  door,  and  de- 
parted. Thus  was  the  prophecy  fulfilled,  that  the  Messiah 
should  "  make  his  grave  with  the  rich."  ""  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  Mary  the  sister  of  Christ's  mother,  who  had  sat  opposite 
the  sepulchre  during  the  burial,  and  had  seen  how  the  body 
was  laid  in  it,"*  went  home,  postponing  the  preparation  of 
their  spices  and  ointments  for  the  full  performance  of  the 
funeral  rites  till  after  the  Sabbath ;  and  then  "  they  rested 
the  Sabbath  day  according  to  the  commsmdment."  The 
mother  of  Jesus  seems  to  have  been  led  home  from  the  cross, 
when  the  body  was  taken  down,  by  John,  her  new-found  son.' 


lOS 


•^  1  John  T.  G,  8. 

••Mark  XV.  44,46. 

*•  This  is  ably  maintained  in  the 
work  of  Dr.  Stroad,  On  the  Physical 
Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ. 

"^  Is.  liii.  9. 


*"  Hence  they  were  prepared  to  see 
at  once  that  Jcsos  had  left  the  sepaU 
chre. 

»«  Matt,  xxvii.  57-61 ;  Mark  xv. 
42-47 ;  Lnkc  xxiii.  50-56 :  John  xix. 
38-42. 
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§  20.  The  Sabbath  day  (Easter  Eve)  :  Saturday,  the  IQth 
ofMsan  {April  1th)yfrom  the  preceding  sunset,— The  sacred 
narrative  leaves  the  disciples  in  the  overwhelnung  grief  and 
desolation  amid  which  they  kept  this  Sabbath ;  having,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  events  of  the  next  day,  re-assembled  from 
their  dispersion,  and  looking  forward,  though  with  only  the 
faintest  hope,  to  the  third  day,  on  which  Jesus  had  foretold 
his  resurrection."'  The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  also 
remembered  the  prediction  with  alarm,  and  on  the  pretense  that 
his  disciples  might  steal  away  the  body,  they  obtained  Pilate's 
permission  to  set  a  watch  of  soldiers  over  the  tomb,  saw  that 
it  was  securely  shut,  and  sealed  the  stone."* 


'^SooLukoxxiv.21. 

"^  Matt,  xxvii.  62-66.     On  the  site 


of  tho  Sepnlchrc,  see  Notes  and  Illus- 
traiions  (D). 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.)  THE  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES. 

The  **  Mount  of  Olives  "(r6opoc 
TtHv  iXaiiav)  is  the  nsnal  form  of  the 
name  in  tho  N.  T. ;  but  in  Acts  i.  12 
we  And  it  called  **tho  mount  called 
Olivet  "  (ppoQrb  KoXovfievov  IXaiutv), 
the  word  Olivet  being  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  Oiivetum,  which  is  a  trans- 
lation of  iXaiwv,  signifying  a  place 
where  olives  grow,  an  olive-garden  or 
olive-yard.  St.  Luke  uses  the  form 
IXaiuw  in  two  other  passages  (Luke 
xix.  29,  xxi.  37)  but  the  received  text 
erroneously  reads  iXmaiv,  "of  olives," 
which  is  followed  in  the  Authorized 
Version. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  is  the  well- 
known  eminence  on  the  east  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  is,  however,  not  so  much 
a  "  mount "  as  a  ridge,  of  rather  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  running  in  gen- 
eral direction  north  and  south ;  cov- 
ering the  whole  eastern  side  of  the 
city.    At  its  northern  end  the  ridge 

P 


bends  round  to  tho  west,  so  as  to  form 
an  enclosure  to  the  city  on  that  side 
also.     But  there  is  this  difference, 
that  whereas  on  the  north  a  space  of 
nearly  a  mile  of  tolerably  level  surface 
intervenes  between  the  walls  of  the 
city  and  the  rising  ground,  on  the  east 
the  mount  is  close  to  the  walls,  part- 
ed only  by  that  which  from  the  city 
itself  seems  no  parting  at  all — the 
narrow  ravine  of  tho  Kidron.     It  is 
this  portion  which  is  the  real  Mount 
of  Olives  of  the  history.     The  north- 
ern port  is,  thougb  geologically  con- 
tinuous, a  distinct  mountain.     Wo 
will  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  this 
portion.     In  general  height  it  is  not 
very  much  above  the  city:  800  feet 
higher  than  the  Tcnaple  Mount,  hard- 
ly more  than  lOO  above  the  so-called 
Zion.     Tho  word  **  ridge  "  has  been 
used  above  as  the  only  one  available 
for  an  eminence  of  some  length  and 
even  height,  but  that  word  is  hardly 
I  accurate.      There  is  nothing  "  ridge. 
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like  "  in  the  appearance  of  the  Monnt 
of  Olives,  or  of  any  other  of  the  limo- 
Btone  hills  of  this  district  of  Pales- 
tine; all  is  rounded,  swelling,  and 
regular  in  form.  At  a  distance  its 
outline  is  almost  horizontal,  gradually 
sloping  away  at  its  southern  end  ;  but 
when  seen  from  below  the  eastern 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  it  divides  itself  into 
three,  or  rather  perhaps  four,  inde- 
pendent summits  or  eminences.  Pro- 
ceeding from  north  to  south  these  oc- 
cur in  the  following  order : — Galilee, 
or  Viri  Galilffii ;  Mount  of  the  Ascen- 
sion ;  Prophets,  subordinate  to  the  last 
and  almost  a  part  of  it ;  Mount  of 
Offense. 

I.  Of  those  the  central  one.  Mount 
OF  THE  AscENsiox,  distinguished  by 
the  minaret  and  domes  of  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  is  in  every  way  the 
most  important.  Three  paths  lead 
from  the  valley  to  the  summit  (see 
the  drawing  on  p.  347)  The  first 
passes  under  the  north  wall  of  the  en- 
closure of  Gethsemane,  and  follows 
the  line  of  the  depression  between  the 
centre  and  the  northern  hill.  The 
second  parts  from  the  first  about  50- 
yards  beyond  Gethsemane,  and  strik- 
ing off  to  the  right  up  the  very,  breast 
of  the  hill,  surmounts  the  projection 
on  which  is  the  traditional  spot  of 
the  Lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and 
thence  proceeds  directly  upward  to 
the  village.  The  third '  leaves  the 
other  two  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  Greth- 
semane,  and  making  a  considerable 
detour  to  the  south,  visits  the  so-call- 
ed "Tombs  of  the  Prophets,"  and, 
following  a  very  slight  depression 
which  occurs  at  that  part  of  the  monnt, 
arrives  in  its  turn  at  the  village.  Of 
these  three  paths  the  first,  from  the 
fact  that  it  follows  the  natural  shape 
of  the  ground,  is  unquestionably  older 
than  the  others,  which  deviate  in  pur- 
suit of  certain  artificial  objcctD.  Every 
considemtion  is  in  favor  of  its  being 
the  rond  usually  taken  by  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  in   their  morning 


and  evening  transit  between  Jerusa- 
lem and  Bethany,  and  Uiat  also  by 
which  the  Apostles  retamed  to  Jera- 
salem  after  the  Ascension.  The  cen- 
tral hill,  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, purports  to  contain  the  sites  of 
some  of  the  most  sacred  and  impfess- 
ive  events  of  Christian  history.  Dar- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  most  of  these 
were  protected  by  an  edifice  of  some 
sort ;  and  to  judge  from  Uie  repc*rto 
of  the  early  travelers,  the  mount 
must  at  one  time  have  been  thickly 
covered  with  churches  and  convents. 
The  majority  of  these  sacred  spots 
now  command  little  or  no  attention ; 
but  three  still  remain,  8ufi!icienily  sa- 
cred— if  authentic — to  consecrate  any 
place.  These  are:  1.  Gethscnianc, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mount.  2.  The 
spot  from  which  our  Saviour  ascend- 
ed, on  the  summit.  3.  The  place  c^ 
the  Lamentation  of  Christ  over  Jem- 
salcm,  half-way  up. 

1.  Of  these,  Gethsemane  is  the 
only  one  which  has  any  claim  to  be 
authentic.  It  was  sitnated  about 
^  or  f  of  a  mile  English  from  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  between  the  brook 
Kedron  and  the  foot  of  the  mount. 
There  was  a  "garden,"  or  rather 
orchard  (jcijifOQ),  attached  to  it,  con- 
taining olive-trees,  from  which  the 
place  obtained  its  name  (the  Oil- 
Press).  A  modem  garden,  in  which 
are  8  venerable  olive-trees,  and  a 
grotto  to  the  north,  detached  from  it^ 
and  in  closer  connection  with  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Vir- 
gin, both  securely  enclosed,  and  un- 
der lock  and  key,  are  pointed  ont  as 
making  up  the  true  Gethsemane. 
The  largest  of  these  trees  is  6  yardsi 
round,  and  they  axe  reckoned  to  l« 
2000  years  old,  so  that  they  may  havu 
been  contemporary  with  our  Lord. 
But  Against  this,  it  has  been  nrged 
that  Titus  cut  down  all  the  trees 
round  about  Jerusalem ;  and  certain- 
ly this  is  no  more  than  Joseph ns 
states  in  express  terms  (^B,J,  vi.  1. 
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§  1 ).  The  probability  therefore  would 
seem  to  be,  that  they  were  planted  by 
Christian  hands  to  mark  the  spot; 
unless,  like  the  sacred  olire  of  the 
Acropolis,  they  may  have  reproduced 
themselves.  There  are  at  present 
only  8  trees. 

2.  The  first  person  who  attached 
the  Ascension  of  Christ  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives  seems  to  have  been  the  Em- 
press Helena  (a.  d.  325).  Eusebius 
states  that  she  erected,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  that  event,  a  sacred  house  of 
assembly  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
mount,  where  there  was  a  cave  which 
a  sure  tradition  testified  to  be  that  in 
which  the  Saviour  had  imparted  mys- 
teries to  his  disciples.  But  neither 
this  account,  nor  that  of  the  same 
author  when  the  cave  is  again  men- 
tioned, do  more  than  name  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  goncraliy,  as  the  place  from 
which  Christ  ascendbd :  they  fix  no 
definite  spot  thereon.  It  took  nearly 
three  centuries  to  harden  and  narrow 
this  general  recognition  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  Mount  of  Olives  with 
Christ  into  an  invention  in  contradic- 
lion  of  the  Grospel  narrative  of  the 
Ascension.  For  a  contradiction  it 
undoubtedly  is.  Two  accounts  of  the 
Ascension  exist,  both  by  the  same 
author — the  one,  Luke  xxiv.  50,  51, 
the  other  Acts  i.  6-11.  The  former 
only  of  these  names  the  place  at 
which  our  Lord  ascended.  That 
place  was  not  the  summit  of  the 
Mount,  but  Bethany — **  He  led  them 
out  as  fitr  as  to  Bethany" — on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Mount  nearly  a 
mile  beyond  the  traditional  spot. 
The  narrative  of  the  Acts  does  not 
name  the  scene  of  the  occurrence, 
but  it  states  that  after  it  had  taken 
place  the  Apostles  "returned  to 
Jerusalem  from  the  mount  called 
Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusalem  a 
Sabbath  day's  journey . "  It  was  their 
natural,  their  only  route;  but  St. 
Luke  is  writing  for  Gentiles  ignorant 
of  the  localities,  and  therefore  he  not 


only  names  Olivet,  but  adds  the  gen- 
eral information  that  it — that  is,  the 
summit  and  main  part  of  the  mount 
— was  a  Sabbath  day's  journey  from 
Jerusalem.  The  specification  of  the 
distance  no  more  applies  to  Bethany 
on  the  further  side  of  the  mount  than 
to  Gethsemane  on  the  nearer. 

8.  The  third  of  the  three  tradi- 
tionary spots  mentioned — that  of  the 
Lamentation  over  Jerusalem  (Luke 
xix.  41-44) — is  not  more  happily  chos- 
en than  that  of  the  Ascension.  It  is 
on  a  mamelon  or  protuberance  which 
projects  from  the  slope  of  the  breast 
of  the  hill,  about  800  yards  above 
Gethsemane.  The  inappropriateness 
of  this  place  has  been  noticed  by 
many;  but  Dean  Stanley  was  the 
6rst  who  gave  it  its  death-blow,  by 
pointing  out  the  true  spot  to  take  its 
place.  In  a  well-known  passage  of 
Sinai  and  Palestine  (190-198),  he 
shows  that  the  road  of  our  Lord's 
**  Triumphal  entry  "  must  have  been, 
not  the  short  and  steep  path  over 
the  summit  used  by  small  parties  of 
pedestrians,  but  the  longer  and  easier 
route  round  the  southern  shoulder  of 
the  southern  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  mount. 

II.  We  have  spoken  of  the  central 
and  principal  portion  of  the  mount. 
Next  to  it  on  the  southern  side,  sep- 
arated from  it  by  a  slight  depression, 
up  which  the  path  mentioned  above 
as  the  third  takes  its  course,  is  a  hill 
which  appears  neither  to  possess,  nor 
to  have  possessed,  any  independent 
name.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  the 
fact  that  it  contains  the  **  singular 
catacomb  "  known  as  the  Tombs  op 
THE  Fbopuets,  probably  in  allusion 
to  tlie  words  of  Christ  (Matt,  xxiii. 
29). 

HI.  The  most  southern  portion  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives  is  that  usually 
known  as  the  Mouvr  of  Officnse, 
Mon*  Ojfentionisy  though  by  the 
Arabs  called  Baten  el  Hawa,  '*  the 
bag  of  the  wind."     It  rises  next  to 
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that  last  mentioned ;  and  in  the  hol- 
low between  the  two,  more  marked 
than  the  depression  between  the  more 
northern  portions,  runs  the  road  from 
Bethany,  which  was  without  doubt 
the  road  of  Christ's  entry  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  title  Mount  of  Offense, 
or  of  Scandal,  was  bestowed  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  the  **  Mount  of 
Corruption"  on  which  Solomon  erect- 
ed the  high  places  for  the  gods  of  his 
foreign  wives  (2  K.  xxiii.  13 ;  IK. 
xi.  7).  The  southern  summit  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  centre  one, 
and  it  is  much  more  definitely  sep- 
arated from  the  surrounding  portions 
of  the  mountain  than  the  others  are. 
It  is  also  sterner  and  more  repulsive 
in  its  form. 

IV.  The  only  one  of  the  four  sum- 
mits remaining  to  bo  considered  is 
that  on  the  north  of  the  **  Mount  of 
Ascension  " — the  Karem  es  Seyad,  or 
Vineyard  of  the  Sportsman  ;  or,  as  it 
is  called  by  the  modem  Latin  and 
Greek  Christians,  the  Viri  Galil^ei. 
This  is  a  hill  of  exactly  the  same 
character  as  the  Mount  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, and  so  nearly  its  equal  in  height 
that  few  travelers  agree  as  to  which 
is  the  more  lofty.  The  summits  of 
the  two  are  about  400  yards  apart. 
It  stands  directly  opposite  the  N.£. 
comer  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  approach- 
ed by  the  path  between  it  and  the 
Mount  of  Ascension,  which  strikes 
at  the  top  into  a  cross-path  leading 
to  ehlsawii/eh  and  Anata,  The 
Arabic  name  well  reflects  the  fruitful 
character  of  the  hill,  on  which  there 
are  several  vineyards,  besides  much 
cultivation  of  other  kinds.  The 
Christidn  name  is  due  to  the  singular 
tradition,  that  hero  the  two  angoh 
addressed  the  Apostles  after  our 
Lord*s  ascension — "  Ye  men  of  Gral- 
iloel"  This  idea,  which  is  so  in- 
compatible, on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance, eivcn  with  the  traditional  spot 
of  the  Ascension,  is  of  late  existence 
and  inexplicable  origin. 


The  presence  of  the  crowd  of 
churches  and  other  edifices  implied 
in  the  foregoing  descriptioii  mnt 
have  rendered  the  Moant  of  Olives, 
during  the  cariy  and  middle  ages  of 
Christianity,  entirely  unlike  what  it 
was  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  king- 
dom or  of  our  Lord.  £xcept  the 
high  places  on  the  summit,  the  only 
buildings  then  to  be  seen  were  prob- 
ably tlie  walls  of  the  vineyards  azMl 
gardens,  and  the  towers  and  preases 
which  were  their  invariable  accompa- 
niment. But  though  the  chmcbcs 
are  nearly  all  demolished,  there  most 
be  a  considerable  difference  betweoi 
the  aspect  of  the  mountain  now  and 
in  those  days  when  it  rcceirod  its 
name  from  the  abundance  of  its  olive- 
groves.  It  does  not  now  stand  so 
pre-eminent  in  this  respect  among  the 
iiills  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusa- 
lem. **  It  is  only  in  the  deeper  and 
more  secluded  slope  leading  np  to  the 
northernmost  summit  that  these  ven- 
eraUo  trees  spread  into  any  thing 
like  a  forest.*'  The  cedars  com- 
memorated by  the  Talmud  have  fiired 
still  worse :  there  is  not  one  of  them 
to  be  found  within  many  miles. 

Two  r^igions  ceremonies  perform- 
ed there  must  have  done  mnch  to 
increase  the  numbers  who  resorted  to 
the  mount.  The  appearance  of  the 
new  moon  was  probably  watched  for, 
certainly  proclaimed,  from  the  sum- 
mit. The  second  ceremony  refoned 
to  was  the  burning  of  the  Bed  Heifer. 
This  solemn  ceremonial  was  enacted 
on  the  central  monnt,  and  in  a  spot 
so  carefully  specified  that  it  would 
seem  not  difficult  to  fix  it.  It  was 
due  east  of  the  sanctuary,  and  at  such 
an  elevation  on  the  mount  that  the 
officiating  priest  as  he  slew  the  ani- 
mal and  sprinkled  her  blood,  could 
see  the  facade  of  the  sanctuary 
through  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple. 
To  thb  spot  a  viaduct  was  oonstmct- 
ed  across  the  valley  on  a  double  row 
of  arches,  so  as  to  raise  it  far  above 
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all  possible  proximity  with  graye's  or 
other  defilem6i|ts.  It  was  probably 
demolished  by  tho  Jews  themselves 
on  the  approach  of  Titus,  or  even 
earlier,  when  Pompey  led  his  army 
by  Jericho  and  over  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  This  would  account  satis- 
factorily for  its  not  being  alluded  to 
by  Josephus.  **  The  lasting  glory  of 
tho  Mount  of  Olives,*'  it  has  been  well 
said,  **  belongs  not  to  the  Old  Dis- 
pensation, but  to  the  New.  Its  very 
barrenness  of  interest  in  earlier  tiroes 
sets  forth  the  abundance  of  those  as- 
sociations which  it  derives  from  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  sacred  history. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  brings  before  us 
more  strikingly  the  contrast  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  feeling,  the 
iibnupt  and  inharmonious  termina- 
tion of  tho  Jewish  dispensation — if 
we  exclude  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Gospel  history — than  to  contrast 
tho  blank  which  Olivet  presents  to  tho 
Jewish  pilgrims  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
only  dignified  by  the  sacrifice  of  *  the 
red  heifer ;'  and  the  vision  too  great 
for  words,  which  it  offers  to  the 
Christian  traveler  of  all  times,  as  the 
most  detailed  and  the  most  authentic 
abiding-place  of  Jesus  Christ.  ...  It 
is  useless  to  seek  for  traces  of  his 
presence  in  the  streets  of  the  since 
ten  times  captured  city.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  find  them  in  the  free 
space  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  '*  (Stan- 
ley, 5mi.  an<i  Pa/.  189). 


(B.)  THE  PASCHAL  SUPPER. 

A  general  account  of  the  Passover 
U  given  in  the  Old  Testament  History ^ 
App.  pp.  215  foil.  It  is  necessary  to 
repeat  here  some  particulars,  ip  order 
to  show  its  connection  with  the  last 
Supper  of  our  Lord. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Paschal 
feast  was  kept  by  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord  differed  in  many  details 
from  that  originally  prescribed  by  the 


rules  of  Ex.  xii.    The  multitudes  that 
came  up  to  Jerusalem  met,  as  they 
coujd  find  accommodation,  family  by 
family,  or  in  groups  of  friends,  with 
one  of  their  number  as  the  celebrant, 
or  "proclaimer**  of  the  feast.     The 
ceremonies  of  the  feast  took  place  in 
the  following  order.     (1)  The  mem- 
bers of  the  company  that  were  joined 
for  this  purpose  met  in  the  evening 
and  reclined  on  couches,  this  position 
being  now  as  much  a  matter  of  rule 
as  standing  had  been  originally  (comp. 
Matt.  xxvi.  20,  avUtiro;  Luke  xxii. 
U ;  and  John  xiii.  23, 25).    The  head 
of  tho  household,  or  celebrant,  began 
by  a  form  of  blessing  *'  for  the  day  and 
for  the  wine,**  pronounced  over  a  cup, 
of  which  he  and  the  others  then  drank. 
Tlio  wine  was,  according  to  Rabbinic 
traditions,  to  be  mixed  with  water ; 
not  for  any  mysterious  reason,  but  be- 
cause that  was  regarded  as  the  best 
way  of  using  the  best  wine  (comp. 
2  Mace.  XV,  89).     (2)  All  who  were 
present  then  washed  their  hands ;  this 
also  having  a  special  benediction.  (3) 
The  table  was  then  set  out  with  tho 
Paschal  lamb,  unleavened  bread,  bit- 
ter herbs,  and  the  dish  known  as 
Charosethj  a  sauce  made  of  dates,  figs, 
raisins  and  vinegar,  and  designed  to 
commemorate   tho   mortar  of  their 
bondage  in  Egypt.    (4)  The  celebrant 
first,  and  then  the  others,  dipped  a 
portion  of  the  bitter  herbs  into  tho 
Charoseth  and  ate  them.      (5)  The 
dishes  were  then  removed,  and  a  cup 
of  wine  again  brought.  Then  followed 
an  interval  which  was  allowed  theo- 
retically for  the  questions  that  might 
be  asked  by  children  or  proselytes, 
who  were  astonished  at  such  a  strange 
beginning  of  a  feast,  and  the  cup  was 
passed  round  and  drunk  at  the  close 
of  it.     (6)  The  dishes  being  brought 
on  again,  the  celebrant  repeated  the 
commemorative  words  which  opened 
what  was  strictly  the  Paschal  supper, 
and  pronounced  a  solemn   thanks- 
giving, followed  by  Ps.  cxiii.  and  cxiv. 
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(7)  Then  came  a  second  washing  of 
the  hands,  with  a  short  form  of  bless- 
ing as  before,  and  the  celebrant  broke 
one  of  the  two  loares  or  cakes  of  un- 
Icarened  bread,  and  gave  thanks  over 
it.  All  then  took  portions  of  the  bread 
and  dipped  them,  together  with  the 

1  bitter  herbs,  into  the  Charoseth,  and 
so  ate  them.  (8)  After  this  they  ate 
the  flesh  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  with 
bread,  etc.,  as  they  liked ;  and  after 
another  blessing,  a  third  cnp,  known 
especially  as  the  **  cap  of  blessing," 
was  handed  round.  (9)  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  fourth  cup,  and  the 
recital  of  Ps.  cxv.-cxviii.,  followed 
by  a  prayer,  and  this  was  accordingly 
known  as  the  cup  of  the  Hallcl,  or  of 
the  Song.  (10)  There  might  bs,  in 
conclusion,  a  fifth  cup,  provided  that 
the  "  great  Hal  lei "  (possibly  Psalms 
cxx.-cxxxvii.)  was  sung  over  it. 

Comparing  the  ritual  thus  gathered 
from  Rabbinic  writers  with  the  N.  T., 
and  assuming  that  it  represents  sub- 
stnntially  the  common  practice  of  our 
Lord^s  time,  and  that  the  meal  of 
which  he  and  his  disciples  partook 
was  the  Passover,  we  are  able  to  point, 
though  not  with  absolute  certainty,  to 
the  points  of  departure  which  the  old 
practice  presented  for  the  institution 
of  the  new.  To  (I)  or  (3)  or  even  to 
(8),  we  may  refer  the  first  words  and 
the  first  distribution  of  the  cup  (Luke 
xxii.  17, 18);  to  (4)  or  (7),  the  dipping 
of  the  sop  (i//w/tiW)  of  John  xiii.  26 ;  to 
(7),  or  to  an  interval  during  or  after 

(8)  the  distribution  of  the  bread  (Matt, 
xxvi.  26 ;  Mark  xiv.  22 ;  Luke  xxii. 
19 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  24) ;  to  (9)  or  (10) 
("after  supper,"  Luke  xxii.  20)  the 
thanksgiving,  and  distribution  of  the 
cup,  and  the  hymn  with  which  the 
whole  was  ended.  It  will  bo  noticed 
that,  according  to  this  order  of  sue* 
cession,  the  question  whether  Judas 
partook  of  what,  in  the  language  of  a 
later  age,  would  be  called  the  conse- 
crated elements,  is  most  probably  to 
bo  answered  in  the  negative. 


In  the  preceding  account  we  have 
assumed  that  the  meal,  at  whldi  oar 
Lord  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  Mras  the  Paschal  saf^ier. 
But  this  has  been  mnch  dispnted.  If 
we  had  nothing  to  guide  ns  but  the 
three  first  Gospels,  no  doabt  of  the 
kind  could  well  be  raised,  though  the 
narratives  may  not  be  free  from  difli- 
culties  in  themselves.  We  find  then 
speaking,  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
tisage,  of  the  day  of  the  sapper  as  that 
on  which  *'  the  Passover  most  be 
killed,"  and  as  '*the  first  day  of  un- 
leavened bread"  (Matt,  xxvi.  17; 
Mark  xiv.  12;  Luke  xxii.  7).  Each 
relates  that  the  use  of  the  guest- 
chamber  was  secured  in  the  manner 
usual  with  those  who  came  from  a 
distance  to  keep  the  festival.  Eadi 
states  that  **they  made  ready  the 
Passover,"  and  that,  when  the  even- 
ing was  come,  our  Lord,  taking  the 
place  of  the  head  of  the  family,  sat 
down  with  the  Twelve.  He  himself 
distinctly  calls  the  meal  "  this  Pass- 
over*' (Luke  xxii.  15,  16).  After  a 
thanksgiving,  he  passes  round  the 
first  cup  of  wine  (Luke  xxii.  17),  and, 
when  the  supper  is  ended,  the  usual 
**  cup  of  blessing  "  (comp.  Luke  xxii. 
20;  1  Cor.  x.  16,  xi.  25).  A  hymn 
is  then  sung  (Matt.  xxvi.  30 ;  Mark 
xiv.  26),  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  was  the  last  •  part  of  the 
Hallel. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  wo  had 
no  information  but  that  which  is  to 
be  gathered  from  St.  John*s  Gospel, 
we  should  naturally  infer  that  the 
evening  of  the  supper  was  that  of  the 
13th  of  Nisan,  the  day  preceding  that 
of  the  Paschal  meal.  It  appears  to 
be  spoken  of  as  occurring  before  the 
Feast  .of  the  Passover  (xiii.  1,  2). 
Some  of  the  disciples  suppose  that 
Christ  told  Judas,  while  they  were  at 
supper,  to  buy  what  they  **  had  need 
of  against  the  feast "  (xiii.  29).  In 
the  night  which  follows  the  supper, 
the  JcNY's  will  not  enter  the  Prsstorinm 
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lest  they  should  be  defiled  and  so  not 
able  to  **  eat  the  Passover  "  (xviii.  28). 
When  our  Lord  is  befoiie  Pilate,  about 
to  be  led  oat  to  crucifixion,  we  are 
told  that  it  was  **  the  preparation  of 
the  Passover"  (xin.  14).  After  the 
crucifixion,  the  Jews  are  solicitous, 
**  because  it  was  the  preparation,  that 
the  bodies  should  not  remain  upon  the 
cross  on  the  Sabbath  day,  for  that 
Sabbath  day  was  a  high  day "  (xix. 
SI). 

We  hare  to  show  that  the  passages 
in  St.  John  may  bo  fairly  interpreted 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere 
with  our.  own  conclusion. 

1.  John  xiii.  3,  2.  frp6  rfj^  ^opr^c. 
The  words  are  of  doubtful  extent; 
find  we  may  regard  the  first  verse  as 
incomplete  in  itself,  understanding  its 
purport  to  be  that  **  Before  the  Pass- 
over, ip  the  prospect  of  his  departure, 
the  Saviour's  love  was  actively  called 
forth  toward  his  followers,  and  he 
gave  proof  of  his  love  to  the  last.** 

2.  John  xiii.  29.  It  is  urged  that 
the  things  of  which  they  had  *^  need 
against  the  feast  '*  might  have  been 
the  provisions  for  the  Chagigab,  per- 
haps with  what  else  was  required  for 
the  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread. 
Tlic  usual  day  for  sacrificing  the 
Chagigah  was  the  15th,  which  was 
then  commencing. 

8.  John  xviii.  28.  The  Jews  re- 
fused to  enter  the  Pnetorium,  lest 
they  should  bo  defiled  and  so  dis- 
qualified from  eating  the  Passover. 
The  words  may  either  be  taken  in  a 
general  sense  as  meaning  *'  that  they 
might  go  on  keeping  the  Passover,'* 
or  that  TO  traaxa  may  be  understood 
specifically  to  denote  the  Chagigah. 

4.  John  xix.  14.  **The  prepara- 
tion of  the  Passover  **  at  first  sight 
would  seem  as  if  it  must  be  the  prep- 
riration/or  the  Passover  on  the  14th. 
But  while  there  was  a  regular  **  prep- 
aration *'  for  the  Sabbath,  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  "preparation**  for 
the  festivals.     It  seems  to  bo  essen- 


tially connected  with  the  Sabbath  it- 
self (John  xix.  31).  The  phrase  in 
John  xix.  14  may  thus  be  underwood 
as  the  preparation  of  the  Sabbath 
which  foil  in  the  Passover  week. 
Thus  the  day  of  the  preparation  men- 
tioned in  the  Grospels  might  have 
fallen  on  the  day  of  holy  convocation, 
the  15th  of  Nisan. 

5.  John  xix.  81.  "That  Sabbath 
day  was  a  high  day."  Any  Sabbath 
occurring  in  the  Passover  week  might 
hove  been  considered  "a  high  day," 
as  deriving  an  accession  of  dignity 
from  the  festival.  But  the  special 
dignity  of  this  day  may  have  resulted 
from  its  being  that  on  which  the  Omer 
was  oflTered,  and  from  which  wore 
reckoned  the  fifty  days  to  Pentecost. 

G  The  difficulty  of  supposing  that 
our  Lord's  apprehension,  trial,  and 
crucifixion  took  place  on  the  day  of 
holy  convocation  has  been  strongly 
urged.  But  wo  have  better  proof 
than  cither  the  Mishna  or  the  GrC- 
raara  can  aiford,  that  the  Jews  did 
not  hesitate,  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man domination,  to  carry  arms  and 
to  apprehend  a  prisoner  on  a  solemn 
feast-day.  We  find  them  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  on  the  "great 
day  of  the  feast,'*  sending  out  officers 
to  take  our  Lord,  and  rebuking  them 
for  not  bringing  him  (John  vii.  82- 
45).  St.  Peter  also  was  seized  dur- 
ing the  Passover  (Acts  xii.  3,  4). 
And,  again,  the  reason  alleged  by  the 
rulers  for  not  apprehending  Jesus 
was,  not  the  sanctity  of  the  festival^ 
but  the  fear  of  an  uproar  among  the 
multitude  which  was  assembled  (Matt. 
xxvi.  5).  • 

In  fine,  due  weight  should  be  given 
to  the  antecedent  probability  that  the 
meal  was  no  other  than  the  regular 
Passover,  and  the  reasonableness  of 
the  contrary  view  can  not  be  main- 
tained without  some  artificial  theory, 
having  no  foundation  either  in  Script* 
ure  or  ancient  testimonv. 
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(C.)  CRUCIFIXION. 

The  Romans  nnanimonsly  consid- 
ered cracifixion  the  most  horrible 
form  of  death,  worse  even  than 
burning,  since  the  *'  cross**  precedes 
'  *  homing  "  in  the  htw-books.  Hence 
it  is  called  crudelUsimum  teterrimum- 
que  suppUcium  (Cic.  Verr,  v.  66),  and 
to  a  Jew  it  would  acquire  factitious 
horror  from  the  curse  in  Deut.  xxi. 
28.  Among  the  Romans  also  the 
degradation  was  a  part  of  the  inflic- 
tion, since  it  was  especially  a  servile 
punishment,  so  that  eren  a  freedman 
ceased  to  dread  it ;  or  if  applied  to 
freemen,  it  was  only  in  the  case  of 
the  vilest  criminals,  thieves,  etc.  In- 
deed, exemption  from  it  was  the  priv- 
ilege of  every  Roman  citizen. 

The  cross  was  of  various  forms,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  princi- 
pal: 

1.  The  crux  aintpleTy  or  mere  stake 
**  of  one  single  piece  without  tran- 
som," was  probably  the  original  of 
the  rest.  The  criminal  was  tied  tu 
the  stake  (ad  pedum  deligare,  Liv. 
xxn.  13),  from  which  he  hung  by  his 
arms.  Trees  were  naturally  con- 
venient for  this  purpose,  and  wo  read 
of  their  being  applied  to  such  use  in 
the  Martyrologics.  2.  The  crux  <fe- 
cusaata  is  called  St.  Androw*s  cross, 
although  on  no  good  grounds,  since, 
according  to  some,  he  was  killed  with 
the  sword.  It  was  in  the  shape  of 
the  Greek  letter  X.  8.  The  crux 
commissa,  or  St.  Anthony's  cross  (so 
called  from  being  embroidered  on 
that  saint*s  cope,  Mrs.  Jameson *s  ^- 
cred  Arty  i.  xxxv.),  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  T.  This  shape  is  often  alluded 
to  by  the  Fathers  as  '*  the  mystical 
Tan."  4.  The  crux  immissa  (or  Latin 
cross)  differed  from  the  former  by  the 
projection  of  the  upright  above  the 
oross-bar,  and  was  in  the  form  of  f* 
That  this  was  the  kind  of  cross  on 
which  onr  Lord  died  is  obvious  from 
the  mention  of  the  **  title,"  as  placed 


above  onr  Lord's  liead,  and  from  tke 
almost  unanimous  tradition ;  it  is  n- 
peatedly  found  on  the  coins  and  col- 
umns of  Constantine.  There  wis  a 
projection  from,ihe  central  stem,  oa 
which  the  body  of  the  snflferer  toUk/L 
This  was  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the 
body  from  tearing,  away  the  hank 
Whether  there  was  also  a  sapport  to 
the  feet  (as  we  see  in  pictures),  is 
doubtful. ,  An  inseription  (jtitmhis  or 
elogium)  was  generally  placed  above 
the  crimidaFs  head,  brieflj  express- 
ing his  guilt,  and  carried  before  him. 
It  .was  covered  with  white  gjpsam, 
and  the  letters  were  black.  It  is  a 
question  whether  tying  or  nailing  to 
the  cross  was  the  more  commoa 
method.  That  our  Lord  was  mnkd, 
according  to  prophecy,  ia  ceitaim 
(John  XX.  25,  27,  etc. ;  Zech.  xii.  10; 
Ps.  xxii.  16).  It  is,  howe^,  ex^ 
tremcly  probable  that  both  methods 
were  used  at  once. 

The  punishment  commenced  with 
scourging,  after  the  criminal  had 
been  stripped ;  hence  in  the  com- 
mon form  of  sentence  we  find  *■*"  saro- 
move,  lictor,  dexpoHa,  verbera,**  etc 
(Liv.  I.  26).  It  was  inflicted  not 
with  the  comparatively  mild  virfftt^ 
but  the  more  terrible  ,/{a^e//Km  (Hot. 
Sat.  i.  8 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  24,  25),  which 
was  not  used  by  the  Jews  (Dent.  xxr. 
8).  Into  these  scourges  the  soldiers 
often  stuck  nails,  pieces  of  bone,  etc^ 
to  heighten  the  pain.  The  scours- 
ing  generally  took  place  at  a  column, 
and  the  one  to  which  our  Lord  was 
bound  was  seen  by  several  of  the 
Fathers,  and  is  still  shown  at  several 
churches  among  the  relics.  In  oar 
Lord's  case,  however,  this  infliction 
seems  neither  to  have  been  the  legal 
scourging  after  the  sentence,  nor  yet 
the  examination  by  torture  (Acts  xxiL 
24),  but  rather  a  scourging  before  the 
sentence,  to  excite  pity  and  procure 
immunity  from  further  punishment 
(Luke  xxiii.  22 ;  John  xix.  1) ;  and 
if  this  view  be  correct,  the  scourging 
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in  Matt,  xxvii.  26  is  retrospective,  as 
so  great  an  anguish  could  hardly 
hare  been  endured  twice.  How  se- 
vere it  was  is  indicated  in  prophecy 
(Ps.  XXV.  16  ;  Is.  1.  6).  The  scarlet 
robe,  crown  of  thorns,  and  other  in- 
sults to  which  our  Lord  was  subject- 
ed were  illegal,  and  arose  from  the 
8  ontaneouB  petulance  of  the  brutal 
suldierjr.  The  criminal  carried  his 
own  cross,  or  at  any  rate  a  part  of  iL 
Hence  the  term  Furei/er — cross-bear- 
er. He  was  sometimes  scourged  and 
goaded  on  the  way. 

The  place  of  execution  was  out- 
side the  city  (i*post  urbem,**  Cic. 
Verr,  y,66;  **  extra  portam,**  Plant. 
AHL  GL  ii.  4,  6  ;  Acts  vii.  68  ;  Heb. 
xiii.  12;  and  in  camps  *' extra  val- 
lum *'),  often  in  some  public  road  or 
other  conspicuous  place  like  the 
Campus  Martins,  or  some  spot  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.  Arrived  at 
the  place  of  execution,  the  snfTerer 
was  stripped  naked,  the  dress  being 
the  perquisite  of  the  soldiers  (Matt. 
xxvii.  35) ;  the  cross  was  then  driven 
into  the  ground,  so  that  the  feet  of 
tlie  condemned  were  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  earth  (in  pictures  of  the 
crucifixion  the  cross  is  generally 
much  too  largo  and  high),  and  he 
was  lifted  upon  it,  or  else  stretched 
upon  it  on  the  ground,  and  then  lift- 
ed with  it.  Before  tho  nailing  or 
binding  took  place  a  medicated  cup 
was  given  out  of  kindness,  to  confuse 
the  senses  and  deaden  tho  pangs  of 
the  sufferer.  Our  Lord  refused  it, 
that  his  senses  might  be  clear  (Matt, 
xxvii.  84 ;  Mark  xv.  23). 

Our  Lord,  when  crucified,  was 
watched  according  to  custom  by  a 
party  of  four  soldiers  (John  xix.  23), 
whose  express  office  was  to  prevent 
the  stealing  of  the  body.  This  was 
necessary  from  the  lingering  charac- 
ter of  the  death,  which  sometimes  did 
not  supervene  even  for  three  days,  and 
was  at  last  the  result  of  gradual  be- 
numbing and  starvation.      But  for 
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this  guard,  the  persons  might  have 
been  taken  down  and  recovered,  as 
was  actually  done  in  the  case  of  a  friend 
of  Josephus  (FtV.  76).  Among  tho 
Convulsionnairesin  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  women  would  be  repeatedly  cru- 
cified, and  even  remain  on  tho  cross 
three  hours ;  the  pain  consisted  al- 
most entirely  in  the  nailing^  and  not 
more  than  a  basinful  of  blood  was 
lost.  Fracture  of  the  legs  was  es- 
pecially adopted  by  the  Jews  to  hasten 
death  (John  xix.  81),  and  it  wns  a 
mitigation  of  the  punishment.  Gen- 
erally the  body  was  suffered  to  rot  on 
the  cross,  by  the  action  of  sun  and 
rain,  or  to  be  devoured  by  birds  and 
beasts.  Sepulture  was  generally 
therefore  forbidden,  though  it  might 
be  granted  as  a  special  favor  or  on 
grand  occasions.  Bat  in  consequence 
of  Dent.  xxi.  22,  23,  an  express  na- 
tional exception  was  mado  in  favor 
of  the  Jews. 

(D.)  THE  SITE  OF  THE  HOLY 
SEPULCHRE. 

Tho  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulcliro 
has  been  a  fruitful  subject  of  contro- 
versy. Its  discovery  by  Constantino 
is  related  by  Eusebius,  who  tells  us 
that  certain  impious  persons  had 
heaped  earth  upon  the  sacred  cavo 
and  erected  a  temple  of  Venus  upon 
the  site ;  that  Constantino  caused  tho 
temple  to  be  demolished  and  the 
earth  to  be  removed;  and  that  as 
soon  as  this  was  done,  there  appear- 
ed immediately  beneath  the  covering 
of  earth  the  cave  in  which  our  Sav- 
iour had  been  buried  (Euseb.  Vit. 
Const,  iii.  26-28). 

This  is  not  the  place  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  controversy.  Wo  can 
only  mention  tho  three  principal 
views  that  have  been  held  upon  tho 
subject. 

1.  The  first  of  these  theories  main- 
tains that  the  present  Church  of  tho 
Holy  Sepulchre,  which  is  situate  in 
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the  heflrt  of  the  modern  citj,  is  the 
site  of  the  actual  sepalchro  of  our 
Lord.  The  first  person  who  ycntared 
publicly  to  express  his  dissent  from 
this  view  was  Korte,  a  German  print- 
er, who  traveled  in  Palestine  about 
the  year  1728.  On  visiting  Jerusa- 
lem he  was  struck  with  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  reconciling  the  site 
of  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
Bible  narrative,  and  on  his  return 
home  published  a  work  denying  the 
authenticity  of  the  so-called  sacred 
locality.  His  heresies  excited  very 
little  attention  at  the  time,  or  for 
long  afterward;  but  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  which  has  sprung  up  during 
the  present  century  has  revived  the 
controversy  wliich  has  so  long  been 
dormant,  and  many  pious  and  ear- 
nest men,  both  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic, have  expressed  with  more  or  less 
distinctness  the  difficulties  they  feel 
in  reconciling  the  assumed  locality 
with  the  indications  in  the  Bible. 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  pres- 
ent locality  being  the  correct  one,  are 
well  summed  up  by  the  Kev.  George 


Williams  in  his  work  on  the  Holy 
City,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Pro- 
fessor Willis  all  has  been  said  that 
can  be  urged  in  favor  of  its  authen- 
ticity. 

2.  Professor  Bobinson,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  hb  elaborate  works 
on  Palestine,  has  brought  togetlier 
all  the  arguments  which  from  the 
time  of  Korte  have  been  accaronlat- 
ing  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
sites.  He  comes  to  the  conclnskm 
that  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepnlehre 
is  now,  and  must  in  all  probohiliiy 
forever  remain,  a  mystery. 

3.  The  third  theory  is  that  pnt  fois> 
ward  by  Mr.  Fergusson.  It  agrees 
generally  with  the  views  nrged  by  aU 
those,  from  Korte  to  Hobinson,  who 
doubt  ^e  authenticity  of  the  prescot 
site  of  the  sepulchre ;  but  instead  of 
acquiescing  in  the  desponding  view 
taken  by  the  latter,  it  goes  on  to  assert 
that  the  building  now  known  to  Chris- 
tians as  the  Mosqne  of  Omar,  but  by 
Moslems  called  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  is  the  identical  church  which 
Constantino  erected  over  the  rod^ 
which  contained  the  tomb  of  Christ. 


CHAPTEU  XII. 

TtlB  BBSrBRBCnOX  AND  ABCENSIOX  OF  CHBIST.      FBOH  BABTEB 
DAY  TO  ASCBNSION  DAY,  APBIL  8TH  TO  ILiY  1  VTO,  A.D.  30. 

S  1.  Firit  Day  o/ tie  next  week  1  the  ITth  of  NUan,  Smiiiii),  April  8tli,  East- 
er DtT  —  DiScnIlica  in  the  Harmony  —  (i.)  The  R)!«iiiirection  of 
CiiBMT— Itn  tfme— The  "  threo  days"  in  iba  tomb— <ii.)  Visit  of  iho 
iTomen  to  the  Sepulcbre,  vrhicli  they  Rnd  empty — (iii-)  Mary  Macdn- 
lono  corriei  the  news  to  Fslcr  and  John— (iv.J  Vision  of  nn  nngcl  lo 
the  women — (v.)  Firtl  Ajijxarance  ofjeitu,  id  llic  women  on  their  re- 
turn— (ti.)  Peter  and  John  go  lo  the  Sepulchre — Order  of  the  piu'e- 
clothes— (vii.)  SeconJ  Apntararure  of'  Jena,  lo  Mary  Magdalene  at  the 
Sepnichre  — {*iU.)  nini  A)itar^tn^  of  Jeaa,  to  Peter  — («■)  His 
Voarth  appearanct,  on  the  journey  to  EmmnuB— (x.)  His  i!/?A  Af^enr- 
anee,  to  the  Bisetnbled  Apostles,  except  Thomas — Their  commission 
nnd  inspiration.  %  2.  ^uiibg,  l\te  •U\X\  of  Nisnn,  April  IGth — (xi.) 
Chrat't  Sixth  Afiptaraace,  to  nil  the  Apostles — Confession  ofXIiomns. 
§  3.  The  disciples  depart  into  Galilee— (lii,)  CTriiC*  Seventh  Ajitar- 
ance,  to  the  Apostles  at  the  Lake  of  Galilee  —  Peter's  avowal  of  his 
love  :  hit  new  commission  given,  and  liis  death  foretold — (xiii.)  CAriil'i 
Eiifhth  Apprartact,  to  the  great  body  of  his  disciples  on  the  Galilean 
Moanl — His  fcreat  commission,  nnil  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit — (xiv.) 
CArut't  Ninth  Apptamnce,  to  James.  %  4.  (xv.)  Holy  Tbundai),  the 
3(1  of  Sivan,  May  ITih— Ilis  Tenth  and  Last  Appeamnce,  to  the  Apos- 
tles nt  Jerusalem — Promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit — He  lends  tlicm  out  lo 
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Bethany,  and  ascends  to  HEATSH-^The  aogels  promiso  His  seeond 
roroing — ^Tho  Apostles  return  to  JernsalciD.  §  5.  St.  John's  coQclasioa 
of  tho  Gospel  narrative. 

§  1.  Sunday  the  \1ih  of  Nisan  {April  %th).  The  Fim 
LcyrcPs  day.    "  Eastbb  Day." 

^  Oh  I  day  of  days !  shall  hearts  set  froo 
No  minstrel  raptoro  find  for  thee? 
Thoa  art  tho  Snn  of  other  days — 
They  shine  hy  giving  back  thy  rays."* 

As  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  great  fact,  so  the  day  of  its 
occurrence  is  the  great  day  of  Christianity-  From  the  time 
of  the  Apostles  its  weekly  return  has  been  called  by  the  name 
of  the  Lord's  Day  ;*  and  to  this  epoch  of  the  new  creation  of 
all  things,  marked  by  the  new  life  of  Christ,  all  the  permanent 
sancity  of  the  primeval  Sabbath  was  transferred.' 

Great  difficulties  have  been  found  in  making  out  the  history 
of  the  day  from  the  four  Gospels  ;^  but  these  difficulties  will 
yield  to  a  careful  study,  based  on  the  principle  that  each 
Evangelist  wrote  with  a  special  purpose,  and  from  special 
sources  of  information.  It  does  not  belong  to  our  work  to 
attempt  a  critical  discussion  of  their  several  statements;*  but 
to  give  the  result  of  such  discussion  in  the  most  probable  order 
of  those  appearances  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  which  satisfied 
them  that  "  the  Lobd  was  risen  indeed." 

i.  The  Resurrection  itself  is  related  only  by  St.  Matthew : — 
"  Behold,  there  was  a  great  earthquake :  for  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  back  the 
stone  from  the  door,  and  sat  upon  it.  His  Countenance  was 
like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow :  and  for  fear  of 
him  the  keepers  did  shake,  and  became  as  dead  men."  *  "Riat 
this  account  was  derived,  in  part  at  least,  from  one  or  more 
of  the  Roman  soldiers,  professing  afterward  that  belief  which 
such  a  scene  ought  to  have  compelled,  is  probable  from  the 
acquaintance  which  the  same  EvangeUst  shows  with  the  fact 
that  they  were  at  first  bribed  to  give  out  the  absurd  story,  that 
lioman  soldiers  had  slept  on  duty,  and  while  asleep  had  some* 


*  Christian  Year:  Easter  Day, 
«  Rev.  L  20. 

*  This  is  not  tho  place  to  vindicate 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Day.  The 
sacred  observance  of  the  first  day  %f 
the  week  is  seen  in  such  passages  as 
John  XX.  26,  Acts  xx.  7, 1  Cor.  xrt,  2. 


^To  which  most  bo  added  tho 
statement  of  St.  Pan],  1  Cor.  xt.  4-7. 

*  The  argument  is  fnlly  stated  by 
Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  Harmony,  and  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1S45,  pp.  162, 
foil. 

*  Matt,  xxviii.  2-4. 
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how  come  to  know  that  the  body  was  stoleii  by  the  disciples.' 
But  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  one  of  the  cases, 
in  which  the  sacred  writers  were  taught,  as  Paul  declares  him- 
self to  have  been  taught  this  very  fact,  "  not  of  man,  but  by 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  * 

The  time  of  the  resurrection  is  stated  by  St.  Mark  as  "  earlt/ 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  •  which  began  from  the  sunset 
of  the  evening  before.  It  had  already  taken  place  when  the 
first  visit  was  paid  to  the  sepulchre, "  while  it  was  yet  dark,"  *• 
as  it  began  to  dawn.""  The  portion,  however  brief,  of  this 
day  (according  to  Jewish  reckoning)  that  Jesus  remained  in 
the  tomb  is  reckoned  as  one  day,  like  the  brief  interval  between 
his  burial  and  the  Friday's  sunset,  and  thus  he  remained  three 
days  in  the  earth." 

ii.  Vifiit  of  the  Women  to  the  Sepulchre.  The  Jewish  cus- 
tom of  resuming  the  occupations  of  common  life  the  moment 
the  Sabbath's  sun  had  set,  had  enabled  the  two  Marys  to  pur- 
chase on  that  evening  the  spices  needed  to  complete  the  em- 
bahnment  which  Nic^emus  had  hastily  performed.  At  the 
approach  of  dawn  they  came  to  the  sepulchre,  with  certain 
other  women,  among  whom  was  Joanna,  to  perform  this  pious 
service,  wondering,  as  they  went  along,  how  they  could  roll 
away  the  great  stone  from  its  mouth.  They  reached  the  sep- 
ulchre at  sunrise  said  found  the  stone  removed ;  and  entering 
they  saw  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  gone." 

iii.  Mary  Magdalene  carries  the  news  to  Peter  and  John. 
The  ardent  love  of  Mary  Magdalene  prompted  her  at  once  to 
run  and  tell  Peter  and  John  of  the  trick  that  she  supposed 
had  been  played  by  the  enemies  of  Christ  in  removing  his 
body  beyond  tho  reach  of  his  disciples.** 

iv.  Vision  of  an  Angel  to  the  Women  in  the  S^oulchre. 
Meanwhile  the  other  women  had  entered  the  recesses  of  the 


'  Malt,  xxviii.  11-15. 

■  Gal.  i.  12  :  coinp.  1  Cor.  xv.  8. 

•  Mark  xvi,  9. 

"John  XX.  I. 

"  Matt,  xxviii.  1. 

>•  Matt.  xii.  40,  xvi.  21,  xx.  19, 
xxvii.  63;  Mark  viii.  81,  ix.  31,  x. 
34 ;  Lake  ix.  22,  xviii.  33 ;  John  ii. 
19,  etc.  The  difficulty  of  tho  state- 
ment in  Matt.  xii.  40,  that  Jcsns 
shonld  be  **  three  dnys  ami  three 
nights"  in  the  sepulchre — tho  only 
place  in  which  that  form  of  expres- 
sion occurs — is  explained  from  the 
fact  that  Christ  is  hero  quoting  from 


Jonah  i.  17.  "The  phrase,"  says 
Dr.  Robinson,  'Ms  doubtless  equiva- 
lent to  the  Greek  wxBrjfupov,  a  day 
and  night  of  twenty-four  hours.  But 
the  Hebrew  form,  three  daus  and  three 
nights^  was  likewise  used  generally 
and  indefinitely  for  three  days  simply ; 
as  is  obvious  from  I  Sam.  xii.  13, 
and  the  circumstances  there  nar- 
rated." 

"  Matt  xxviii.  1 ;  Mark  xvi.  1-4 ; 
Lnke  xxiv.  1-3,  10;  John  xx.  1,  2. 

"  John  XX.  2.  Throughout  tho 
whole  narrative,  John  speak.«  of  tho 
events  witnessed  by  himself. 
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rock-hewn  sepulchre,  and  there  they  saw  an  angd  sitting  on 
the  right  side,  in  the  form  of  a  young  man  in  a  long  wliite 
robe,  who  told  them  that  Christ  had  risen  and  woolcA  meei 
his  disciples  in  Galilee,  with  other  words  of  comfort  and  en- 
couragement.** Fear  at  the  vision,  and  joy  at  the  tidings, 
joined  to  hasten  the  flight  of  the  women  m>m  the  sepuldire, 
xhat  they  might  carry  the  news  to  the  disciples. 

V.  If%r8t  appearance  of  JestiS — to  the  Women  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  Sepulchre.  Their  hasty  course  was  stayed 
by  the  appearance  and  greeting  of  Jesus  himself.  They  fell 
down  to  worship  him,  and  received  from  his  own  lips  the 
same  message  that  the  angel  had  given  them.'*  The  Apostke 
and  other  disciples  received  the  intelligence  ^  as  idle  tales," 
not  being  yet  ready  to  believe  the  truth." 

vi.  Visit  of  Peter  and  John  to  the  Sepulchre.  Luke  speaks 
of  the  Eleven  (a  common  formula  for  the  body  of  the  Apos- 
tles at  this  period)  as  receiving  these  tidings  from  the  women, 
and  that  so  as  to  imply  that  they  had  re-assembled  from  their 
flight,  and  were  waiting  to  see  what  would  happen  on  this  day. 
But  it  is  evident  from  John,  that  both  Peter  and  John  himsdf 
were  away  from  the  rest,  probably  at  the  latter's  house,  where 
John  would  naturally  remain  to  comfort  his  new-found  motii- 
cr,  and  where  his  friend,  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  dis- 
ciples, would  find  a  refuge  for  his  remorse."  To  them  Mary 
had  brought  word  that  the  sepulchre  was  empty ;  and,  while 
the  other  women  were  giving  their  fuller  tidings  to  the  rest 
of  the  Apostles,  Peter  and  John  ran  to  the  sepulchre  to  see 
for  themselves.  We  trace  something  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  each  in  the  beautifully  simple  narrative  of  John.**  The 
ardent  affection  of  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved ''  carried 
him  first  to  the  sepulchre :  he  looked  in  and  saw  the  ^rave- 
clothes,  but  hesitated  to  enter:  while  Peter,  coming  up,  at 
once  went  in  and  saw  the  linen  clothes  lying  as  they  had  been 
left,  and  the  napkin  that  had  been  about  the  head  of  Jesus 

*•  Matt.  xxviiL  5-8 ;  Mark  xvL  5-8 ;  ]  accordinp;  to  tho  view  that  Mark 
Luke  xxiv.  4-8.  St.  Loke,  in  speak- 1  wrote  what  he  learned  chic6y  from 
ing  of  two  angels,  evidently  pnts  into  St.  Peter ;  for  it  was  Marr  Mapda- 
one  this  and  the  subsequent  vision  of  ,  lenp  that  brought  to  Peter,  with  John, 
angels  to  Mary  Magdalene,  whidi  is  tho  first  tidings  of  the  resurrection, 
mentioned  only  by  St  John.  "  Luke  xxiv.  9-1 0. 

" Matt,  on/y,  xxviii.  9,  10.  Mark  "So  John  says  that,  after  Uieir 
and  Luke  both  relate  the  return  of  !  visit  to  the  sepulchre,  they  return- 
the  women,  omitting  the  appearance  ed  **  to  their  own  home.*^  John  xx. 
of  Christ.     The  former  adds  that  he  |  10. 

appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene.        "  John    xx.    8-10 ;    comp.   Luke 
This  is  just  what  might  be  expected,   xxiv.  12. 
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folded  together  by  itself .'•  John  then  entered  and  saw  the 
same  spectacle;  and  while  Peter  only  wondered,'*  John  be- 
lieved ;  for,  as  he  himself  takes  care  to  tell  us,  the  disciples 
had  not  yet  miderstood  the  prophecy  of  His  resurrection/" 

**  Reason  and  Faith  at  once  set  oat 
To  search  the  Savioar*8  tomb: 
Faith  faster  runs,  but  waits  without, 

As  fearing  to  presume, 
Till  Reason  enter  in,  and  trace 
Christ*s  relics  round  the  holy  place — 
Micro  lay  his  limbs,  and  hero  his  sacred  head. 
And  who  was  by,  to  make  his  new-forsaken  bed?* 

"Both  wonder — one  believes.     But  while 
They  muse  on  all  at  home, 
No  thought  can  tender  Lovt^  beguile 

From  Jesus'  grave  to  roam. 
Weeping  she  stays  till  he  appear — 
Her  witness  first  the  Church  must  hear : 
All  joy  to  souls  that  can  rejoice 
With  her  at  earliest  call  of  his  dear  gracious  voice. 


vii.  Second  appearance  of  Jesus  to  Mary  Magdalene  at 
the  Sepulchre.  While  Peter  and  John  returned  home,  Mary, 
who  had  followed  them  back  to  the  sepulchre,  stood  by  its 
entrance,  as  the  words  just  quoted  have  described.  Looking 
into  the  sepulchre  as  she  wept,  she  saw  two  angels  sitting, 
at  the  head  and  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain. 
To  their  inquiry  why  she  wept,  she  answered, "  Because  they 
have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have 
laid  him ;"  and  she  was  turning  away,  to  leave  the  sepulchre 
in  despair,  when  she  saw  Jesus  standing  before  her,  though 
she  knew  him  not,  even  when  he  asked  her  why  she  wept. 
Taking  him  for  the  keeper  of  the  garden,  she  earnestly  en- 
treated him  t3  tell  her  whither  he  had  removed  the  body. 
The  one  word, "  Maryy'*  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  recalled  her  to 
herself,  and  turning  so  as  to  have  a  full  view  of  him  for  the 
first  time,  she  repSed,  "  Rabboni  I"  that  is,  "  Master  I"  and 
would  have  embraced  him.    But,  with  the  mysterious  injunc- 

'**  The  minuteness  of  this  record  i  In  this  remarkable  phrase  the  Evan- 
seems  to  be  intended  as  a  proof  that  -  gelist  points,  npt  to  Christ^s  own  say- 
the  body  could  not  have  been  stolen  I  ings,  but  to  some  passage  of  the  O. 
by  the  disciples  ;  for  they  would  have  I T. ;  and  such  we  find  in  Ps.  xvi.  10, 
carried  off  the  grave-clothes  with  it  as  interpreted  by  Peter  in  Acts  ii. 


in  their  haste. 
'*  Luke  xxiv.  12. 


«  "They  knew  not  the  Scripture:' .     « 


25-81. 

••  Mary  Maf!:dnleno. 


ChnxtianYear :  St,  Thomat'*  Day. 
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tion,  "  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Fa- 
ther," he  sent  her  to  forewarn  his  brethren  of  his  asoensioo. 
But  even  at  this  second  testimony  the  disciples  remained 
incredulous.'* 

viiL  Third  appearance  of  JTesus — to  St,  Peter,  St.  Pan! 
states,  immediately  after  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  resurrection, 
"  that  he  was  seen  of  Cephas,"  before  he  appeared  to  the  oth- 
er Apostles.'*  This  appearance  is  also  mentioned  incidcntdly, 
but  very  emphatically,  by  St.  Luke,  in  connection  with  the 
journey  to  Emmaus.*^ 

ix.  The  Journey  to  Emmaiis—^ur  Lord* s  fourth  c^ppear- 
ance.  This  is  briefly  mentioned  by  St.  Mark ;  **  but  the  deep- 
ly interesting  narrative  of  St.  Luke  **  gives  us  a  view  of  the 
disciples'  state  of  mind  on  this  memorable  day.  Two  of  ih&sL, 
Cleopas  ••  and  another,  left  the  city  after  the  visits  paid  to  tiie 
sepulchre  by  the  women  and  by  Peter  and  John,  and  walked 
to  Emmaus,  a  village  about  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem.*' 
Their  only  object  seems  to  have  been,  to  talk  freely  with  each 
other  respecting  the  bearing  of  the  recent  events  on  the 
question  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus ;  **  and  the  doubtful 
result  of  their  discussions  is  expressed  in  the  exclamation, 
"  But  we  trusted  that  it  had  been  he  which  should  have  re 
deemed  Israel  1"  As  they  were  thus  engaged,  Jesus  himself 
joined  them ;  but  a  spell  was  upon  their  eyes,**  so  that  they 
did  not  know  him.  Every  reader  of  the  €k>spel  is  familiar 
with  what  followed, — the  statement  of  their  anxious  reason- 
ings ;  his  rebuke  of  their  ignorance  and  unbelief,  and  his  ex- 
position of  the  Scripture  which  foretold  his  sodSerin^  and 
glory ;  their  pressing  him  to  stay  with  them  at  the  village  \ 
and  his  being  made  known  to  them  by  blessing  and  breaking 
the  bread  at  their  evening  meal.  They  hastened  back  to  J©^ 
rusalem,  and  found  the  Apostles  assembled  with  other  disciples 
at  their  evening  meal,**  in  a  strangely  mingled  state  of  doubt 
and  wonder ;  for,  while  some  met  them  with  the  news, "  The 


»  John  XX.  11-18 ;  Mark  xvi.  9-1 1. 

••  1  Cor.  xr.  6.     ^  Luko  xxiv.  34. 

•"MnrkxTi.  12,  18. 

•  Lake  xxiy.  13-35. 

^  This  Cleomis  must  not  be  con- 
fonnded  with-  Clopas,  the  hnsband  of 
Mnry  the  sister  of  oar  Lord's  mother. 

**  "  Sixty  ttadia,*^  in  what  direction 
wo  are  not  told.  The  idea  of  its 
identity  with  the  Emmaus  (afterward 
called  Nicopolis)  on  the  border  of  the 
Philistine  plnin,  and  about  20  miles 


from  Jerusalem — held  by  Ensebins 
and  Jerome,  and  defended  by  Dr. 
Robinson — is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  sacred  narrative.  Sec  Dicf.  of 
the  Difiky  art.  Emmaus. 

"  The  word  trvi^nXv,  in  Ter.  15, 
implies  anxious  discussion. 

"  Literally  **  their  eyes  were  mas- 
tered," iKparovvTo,  Hence  the  phrasae 
in  Mnrk,  **  Ho  appeared  in  snotbcr 
(>.  r„  nn  altered)  form." 

•*  Mark  xvi.  14. 
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Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon,"  their  own 
full  aoconnt  of  his  converse  with  them  was  still  received  with 
unbelief. 

X.  Our  Lord* s  fifth  appearance — to  the  assembled  Apos^ 
tleSy  eoccept  Thomas.  It  was  at  this  very  crisis  of  their  per- 
plexity, that  Jesus  crowned  his  separate  appearances  by  a 
manifestation  of  himself  to  the  Apostles,  and  those  disciples 
who  were  with  them.  His  sudden  appearance  in  their  midst, 
the  doors  of  the  room  being  shut  fast  for  fear  of  the  Jews, 
alarmed  them  with  the  idea  that  they  saw  a  spirit,  though  he 
greeted  them  with  the  words, "  Peace  be  unto  you  1*'  But 
he  called  them  to  feel  his  body,  and  showed  them  the  wounds 
in  his  hands  and  feet  and  side.  As  they  still  doubted,  he  ate 
food  before  them ;  and  then  he  opened  their  minds  to  see  the 
fulfillment  of  all  that  had  been  spoken  of  him  in  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms ;  and  to  know  their  own  mission  as 
the  witnesses  of  his  resurrection,  and  the  preachers  of  repent- 
ance and  remission  of  sins  in  his  name  to  all  nations,  beginning 
at  Jerusalem.  Then  by  the  sign  of  breathing  on  them  (liter- 
ally suspiration),  he  indicated  the  conferring  of  that  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  actually  to  descend  upon  them 
after  his  ascension,  and  for  which  he  bade  them  to  wait  at  Je- 
i*usalem ;  and  he  gave  them  the  authority  of  remitting  and  re- 
taining sins."  This  "  great  commission  "  was  repeated  after- 
ward ;  but  Mark,  who  mentions  only  tiiree  of  our  Lord's  ap- 
pearances, and  this  as  the  last,  refers  to  this  occasion  also  the 
promise  of  the  power  of  working  miracles.**  Such  was  our 
Lord's  last  appearance  to  his  disciples  on  the  day  of  his  res- 
urrection. 

2.  Sunday y  the  24th  of  Nisan^  April  1  ^th, — 

[xi.)  Chrisfs  second  appearance  to  the  assembled  disciples^ 
with  Thomas — ^the  sixth  in  all.  Facts  are  sometimes  of  them- 
selves strong  arguments ;  and  such  is  our  finding  the  disciples 
again  assembled  on  ihe  first  day  of  the  following  week,  and 
our  Lord  again  appearing  in  the  midst  of  them.  Their  mere 
meeting  may  have  been  continued  from  day  to  day,  but  our 
Saviour's  blessing  this  meeting  with  his  presense  goes  far  to 
mark  the  Lord's  Day  as  sacred.  It  was  then  that  the  incred- 
ulous Thomas  was  taught  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses, 
not  only  to  share  his  brethren's  faith,  but  to  go  beyond  them 


**  The  natare  of  this  authority  is 
seen  in  the  cases  of  Ananias  and  Snp- 
phira,  Simon  Magns,  and  perhaps 
Eljmas  the  sorcerer. 


"Mark  xvi.  14-18;  Luke  xxiv. 
36-49;  John  xx.  19-23;  1  Cor.  xv. 
5,  **  then  of  the  twelve.**  Sf.  Matt, 
docs  not  mention  this  appearance. 
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by  recognizing^  in  the  Lord's  resurrection  a  proof  of  his  di- 
vinity. But  Jesus  did  not  grant  the  proof  that  Thomas  re- 
quired, without  pronouncing  a  higher  blessing  upon  those 
who  are  content  to  believe  on  the  testimony  of  others." 

§  3.  (xii.)  Third  appearance  of  Jesus  to  the  Apostles  (seven 
of  them)  by  the  Jjoke  of  Galilee — ^the  seventh  in  sdl.  The 
Evangelists  now  cease  to  specify  days.  St.  Matthew  tells  as 
that  the  eleven  disciples  went  away  into  Gralilee,  as  they  had 
been  commanded  when  first  the  resurrection  was  announced 
to  them ; "  but  their  meeting  with  Jesus  in  the  mountain  bo 
had  appointed  them  must  have  been  subsequent  to  that  morn- 
ing by  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  of  which  St.  John  has  given  us  so 
full  and  touching  an  account.*'  Seven  of  the  apostles — ^Peter, 
Thomas,  Nathanael,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  two  others  who 
are  not  named,  had  returned  to  their  avocations  as  fishermen, 
when  Jesus  revealed  himself  to  them  in  a  manner  stiikinglj 
similar  to  that  of  their  former  calling,  by  the  sign  of  a  mirac- 
ulous draught  of  fishes.  The  one  striking  difEerence,  that  now 
the  net  did  not  break,  showed  the  coming  of  the  time  when 
they  were  to  be  indeed  "  fishers  of  men."  It  was  then  that 
our  Lord  drew  from  Peter  the  avowal  of  his  love,  repeated 
thrice  as  the  revocation  of  his  threefold  denial,  and  restored 
him  to  his  place  among  the  disciples  by  the  special  oonimis- 
sion,  also  thrice  repeated,  "  Feed  my  sheep  1"  adding  the 
prediction  of  his  martyrdom,  but  rebuking  his  affectionate  ca- 
riosity concerning  the  fate  of  John.  The  saying, "  jjJT  jT  toill 
that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?"  is  a  purely 
hypothetical  case,  put  to  repel  a  curious  desire  to  know  what 
he  reserved  to  his  own  appointment. 

xiii.  The  eighth  appearance  of  tTesxis — to  the  great  body  of 
his  disciples  in  Galilee,  St  Matthew  continues  the  state- 
ment just  quoted  by  saying  that  the  eleven  disciples  went 
out  to  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  where  Jesus  had  appointed  them ; 
and  when  they  saw  him  they  worshiped  him,  but  some  doubt- 
ed." Though  Matthew  mentions  only  the  eleven,  ho  can 
scarcely  meiEtn  the  last  statement  to  apply  to  themy  after  the 
removal  of  the  last  remains  of  their  incredulity  in  the  case  of 
Thomas.  It  is  evident,  from  comparing  the  Gospels,  that^  in 
several  statements  which  refer  to  the  body  of  the  disciples, 
the  eleven  are  particularly  named,  because  tfiey  were  specially 
the  appointed  witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection.  All  that  we 
see  of  their  life  during  this  interv^d  confirms  the  view  that  the 

•^  John  XX.  24-29.  I  »  John  xxi.  1-24. 

"  Matt.  .xxvUI.  16.  I  «•  Mntt.  xxviii.  16,  17. 
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Apostles  were  in  no  way  separated  from  the  other  disciples.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter  of  Matthew,  the  message,  first 
of  the  angel  and  then  of  Christ  himsdf,  is  to^Hhe  disciples" 
and  "  his  brethren,"  not  to  the  Apostles  only ;  and  the  Evangel- 
ist clearly  records  this  meeting  in  Galilee  as  the  fulfillment  of 
that  message.  There  is,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  identifying 
this  interview  with  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  ^'  above  five 
hundred  brethren  at  Once,"  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  who  appeals 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  them  were  still  living  when  he 
wrote.**  This  number  agrees  well  with  that  assigned  by  St. 
Luke  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem ;  **  for  as  these  were  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  and  as  the  greater  number  of  our  Lord's 
converts  were  made  in  GraUlee,  five  hundred  and  upward  is 
a  reasonable  number  for  those  of  Galilee,  with  the  Apostles, 
and  such  others  as  were  able  to  accompany  them  from  Judaea. 

This  then  was  the  great  interview  of  Jesus  with  his  disci- 
ples, of  which  he  had  spoken  even  before  his  death,"  and  to 
which  they  were  summoned  from  the  moment  of  his  resurrec- 
tion. Its  scene  was  GalUeey  where  Jesus  had  commenced  his 
course  of  public  teaching  and  where  his  life  had  been  chiefiy 
spent ;  and  as  he  had  opened  his  public  ministry  on  a  mountain, 
by  the  discourse  which  set  forth  the  conditions  of  disciple- 
ship,  so  he  closed  it  on  a  mountain,  by  the  commission  which 
lie  based  upon  his  own  unlimited  authority,  '*  All  power  is 
given  imto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Gro  ye  therefore  and 
make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching 
them  to  observe  ail  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you : 
and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  ** 
It  follows  from  the  above  argument  that  this  commission 
was  given  to  the  disciples^  as  such,  and  not  to  the  Apostles 
only ;  and  this  is  true  also  of  the  promise  of  miraculous  pow- 
ers, and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  recorded  re- 
spectively by  Mark  and  John. 

xiv.  Christ"* s  ninth  appearance — to  James  {the  Less),  Im- 
mediately after  mentioning  this  interview,  St.  Paul  adds  the 
words  "  after  that,  he  was  seen  of  James,"  a  special  notice, 
which  agrees  well  with  the  importance  assigned  to  James,  as 
being,  like  Petjer  and  John,  one  of  the  "pillars"  of  the 
Church.**  This  appearance  may  be  referred  to  Jerusalem,  with 
the  more  probability,  as  James  was  not  one  among  the  Apos- 
tles at  the  Lake  of  Galilee.    Nor  does  it  seem  unlikely  that 

*^  1  Cor.  XT.  C.  *^  Acts  i.  16. 1         **  Matt,  xxviii.  18-20. 

*•  Mntt.  xxvi.  32.  I         *»  1  Cor.  xy.  7  ;  Gal.  ii.  9. 
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it  was  one  of  several  appearances  to  individual  disciples^  omit- 
ted by  the  Evangelists,  who  have  recorded  only  those  needful 
to  establish  the  great  ^ts  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  of  his 
commission  to  the  Apostles. 

§  4.  (xv.)  Our  LorcTs  last  interview  with  the  AposUes  and 
his  Ascension — his  tenth  appearance.  The  last  ecene  of  all 
was  reserved  for  the  eyes  ox  the  Apostles  only,  as  the  specially 
appointed  witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection  and  ascensioo. 
St.  Peter  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that,  when  God  had  raised 
Jesus  from  the  dead,  '^  he  shewed  him,  openly,  not  to  all  the 
people^  but  unto  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  even  to  us, 
who  did  eat  and  drink  with  him  after  he  rose  from  the  dead."  ** 
The  superiority  of  such  testimony  to  any  which  cotild  have 
been  furnished  by  a  more  public  display  of  the  risen  Saviour 
to  all  the  people  has  been  ably  demonstrated  by  Bishop  Hors- 
ley."  Neither  Matthew  nor  John  relates  our  Saviour's  ascen- 
sion, though  the  latter  gives,  in  the  Apocal3rpse,  a  glowing  de- 
scription of  his  state  of  glory.  Mark  simply  says  that  "  he 
was  received  up  into  heaven  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of 
God." "  St.  Luke  describes  the  whole  scene,  briefly  in  his 
Gospel,  and  f  uUy  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.** 

The  whole  time  during  which  Jesus  "  shewed  himself  after 
his  passion  by  many  infallible  proofs"  was/orty  days^  a 
period  which  has  evidently  some  mystical  signification,  being 
the  same  as  the  time  spent  by  Moses  and  by  Elijah  in  Moont 
Horeb,  and  by  Christ  himself  in  the  wilderness  of  temptation, 
and  corresponding  to  the  number  of  years  that  the  people  had 
wandered  in  the  Desert.  As  they  passed  an  appointed  interval 
of  trial  between  their  baptism  to  Moses  in  the  Red  Sea  and 
their  entrance  on  the  promised  land,  so  our  Lord  himself  was 
subjected  to  a  forty  days'  trial  of  his  faith  and  patience,  be- 
tween his  baptism  and  his  showing  to  Israel ;  and  again,  after 
his  final  baptism  of  suffering  a  Uke  interval  was  interposed 
before  he  entered  into  glory,  to  try  the  fwth  of  his  disciples 
and  to  work  in  them  full  conviction  of  the  great  truth  uiey 
had  to  preach.  In  what  secret  retirement  he  took  up  his 
abode  during  these  forty  days  we  are  not  told :  all  that  con- 
cerns us  is  the  time  he  spent  with  his  disciples,  ^^  speaking 
of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God." 

At  last,  on  the  fortieth  day,"  the  disciples  were  assembled 


<«Act8x.  40,41. 

*^  SermotiM  on   the   Resurrection  of 
Christ, 
*•  Mark  xtI.  19. 


*»  Luke  xxir.  nonS;  Acts  i.  1-12. 


"  Acts  i.  3.     . 

•'  Thursdrtv,  tho  25th  of  Jyar, 
"Holy  Thuwlay,"  or  *' AscensioQ 
Dny,'*  May  IStli,  in  a.d.  80. 


A.D.  80. 
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with  Jesas  at  Jerusalem,  it  would  seem  by  a  special  appoint* 
ment,"  and  he  commanded  them  not  to  depart  thence  till  they 
received  the  promise  of  the  Father,  the  baptism  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  After  rebuking  their  desire  to  know  whether  the 
time  was  come  for  him  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  he 
promised  them  power,  by  that  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  for  the 
work  they  had  to  do  for  his  name  in  Jerusalem,  Judsea,  and 
Samaria,  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

Either  during  or  after  this  conversation,  he  led  them  out — 
over  the  very  ground  he  had  traversed  with  them  six  weeks 
before,  when  he  entered  the  city  to  suffer — as  far  as  Bethany, 
on  the  further  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  so  out  of  view 
of  the  city ;  "**  and  there,  as  with  uplifted  hands  he  gave  them 
his  parting  blessing,  a  cloud  interposed  between  him  and 
them,  like  the  chariot  and  horses  of  fire  that  separated  Klrjah 
from  Elisha ;  and  upborne  on  this  aerial  car,  he  was  waned 
from  their  sight  through  the  vault  of  heaven."  This  was  all 
they  saw ;  but  the  inspired  Psalmist  had  long  before  described 
the  unseen  glories  of  Christ's  ascension : 

"Tho  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thoasand, 
Even  thousands,  even  thoasands  of  angels : 
The  Lord  is  among  them 
As  in  Sinai,  in  the  holy  place. 
Thoa  hast  ascended  on  high, 
Thou  hast  led  captivity  captive : 
Thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men ; 
Yea,  for  the  rebellions  also,  that 
Jehovah  God  might  dwell  among  them.**^ 

What  those  spiritual  gifts  were  and  how  they  were  soon  dis- 
tributed to  the  Church  is  explained  by  the  Apostle  Paul." 

Meanwhile  the  disciples  scarcely  recollected  that  this  was 
but  what  he  had  himself  foretold  : — "  What  and  if  ye  shall 
see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before  ?"  *^  They 
stood  gazing  up  after  him  as  if  he  had  been  lost  forever,  till 
they  were  awakened  from  their  stupor  by  the  appearance  of 
two  angels  standing  by  them,  and  declaring  that  this  same 
Jesus,  who  was  taken  from  them  into  heaven,  should  so  come 
in  like  manner  as  they  had  seen  him  go  into  heaven : — words 
which  exclude  any  other  than  the  final  advent  of  our  Lord,  and 


"  Acts  i.  4  :  comp.  v.  6. 

"  Acts  i.  4-8. 

*^  On  the  site  of  our  Lord's  As- 
cension, see  p.  889. 

^  This  is  manifestly  all  that  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  heaven  (fivpavog)  of 


the  narrative,  which  has  the  same 
sense  in  Gen.  !.  I,  and  many  other 
^passages ;  the  proper  literal  sense  of 
the  English  word. 

"Ps.lxviii.  17,  18. 

••  Eph.  iv.  8,  9.        "  John  vi.  62. 
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teach  us  that  he  shall  then  be  seen  descending  from  the  rivei 
sky  as  plainly  and  as  unexpectedly  as  he  passed  into  it  from 
their  eyes.  With  this  agrees  his  own  warning  of  "  the  sign 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  .power 
and  great  glory,"  and  the  words  of  the  final  Scripture  prophe- 
cy, "  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see 
him." 

Having  worshiped  their  glorified  Lord,  they  returned  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy ;  and,  while 
expecting  the  promised  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  spent 
their  time  continually  in  the  Temple,  praising  and  blessing 
God." 

§  6.  We  can  not  more  fitly  conclude  this  narrative  of  our 
Saviour's  life  on  earth, — in  which  we  have  aimed  to  bring  into 
one  view  the  records  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  with  as  mudi 
brevity  as  was  consistent  with  the  omission  of  no  important 
fact, — than  by  calling  attention  to  the  two  points  insisted  on 
by  St.  John : — ^first,  that  we  have  only  a  small  part  of  our  Lord's 
sayings  and  doings  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  for  the 
world  itself  could  hardly  have  contained  the  Record  of  the 
whole ;  but,  finally,  that  all  we  do  possess  has  been  written  with 
this  one  sole  object, "  That  we  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
CuoRisT,  THE  Son  of  God,  and  that,  believing^  we  might  have 
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"Luke  xxiv.  50-53  ;  Acts  i.  1-12.        "John  xx.  30, 81 ;  xxi.  25. 
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MR.  LEWnrS  SCHEME  OP  THE 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  OUR 

LORD'S  LIFE. 

In  the  elaborate  work  of  Mr.  Lew- 
in,  Fasti  Sacriy  or  a  Key  to  the 
Chronology  of  the  New  Testament,  a 
chronological  scheme  is  given,  dif- 
fering from  the  views  of  most  previ- 
ons  writers,  and  from  the  system  fol- 
lowed in  oar  work.  Without  re- 
opening the  discussion,  which  wuuld 


far  orerpnss  onr  limits,  the  care  be* 
stowed  npon  eveiy  detail  of  the  sub- 
ject by  so  eminent  a  writer  demands 
n  brief  statement  of  the  results  at 
which  he  has  arrived. 

B.G.  6  (abont  Feb.  23).  Birth  of  John  tbo 
Iktptiit:  the  time  of  EUnbeUi*s 
conception  being  inferred  from 
the  CAlculfttlon  that  the  conrse  of 
Abia  w^t  out  of  offiee  on  May  SS, 
11.0.  7. 

B.C.  6  (about  Augnst  1).  Tdi  NATnrnror 
Jksus  Cdrist;  nearly  tvo  years 
before  the  dcoth  of  Ilorod  (Matt, 
li.  16). 
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The  Cenau$  under  Saitios  Satnrni- 
nus,  who  displaced  Varus  before 
September  2.  D.a  G. 
B.C.  4.  April  1.     Death  of  Ucrod  at  Jeri- 
cho. 

Return  of  the  Uolf  Family  from 

Kgypt. 
'A.D.  6.  Banishment  of  Ardielaus. 
CyrerduB  prefect  of  Syria. 
A.D.  7.  Completion  ci  the  Census  of  Cyre- 

nins. 
CiiBieT  AT  TUB    Pabsoykb  (April 

9ih). 
A.D.  28  (about  Aug.  or  SeptX  Prtaehing<nf 

John  the  Baptvit^  in  the  Jirtt 

year  of  the  Sabbatie  cycle,  in  the 

trixth  year  of  which  our  Lord's 

Ministry  dosed. 
A.D.  29  (February) .    BapUsm  of  Jesus.    Age 

(February  to  March).  The  Tempta- 
tion. 
A.D.  29-A.D.33.  The  Duration  of  ChrieCe 
Mitdetry^  from  Passover  to  FMm- 
orer,  fow  full  year$t  in  aocord- 
ancewith  Luke  xiH.  7. 
A.D.20.  FiBST  Passotsb,  ending  April  2. 

Opening  of  onr  liord's  Ministry  at 

Jerusalem. 
Imprisonment  of  John. 
A.D.  39  <Autnmn).     Beginning  of  Christ*s 
Ministry  in  Galilee.    Its  duration 
— 8  years  and  6  montlis. 
First  Circuit  in  Oalilee^  indnding 
Oibont  October)  his  rejection  at 
Nazareth,  t 
A.D.  29  to  A.D.  80  (Spring^.    Second  (Mi- 
lean  Ciretat:  dnrati<m  —  fimr  or 
five  months. 
A.D.  80  (Spring).    Third  GaliUan  Circuit 
April  'Urn    The  ievrtpowpSnov  va/3- 
fiarovy  i.  e.y  the  fintt  Sabbath  of 
the  2d  month  (Jyar). 
May  27.  The  Penteeorf^  this  year  on 
a  Sabbath.  The  ^*  Feast*' of  John 

V. 

Jesus  returns  to  Galilee. 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

•  Mr.  Lcwin  glvM  this  laUtodo  to  ihn  mhoiU  thirty 
(4Nrt<)orLake  UL  S8. 

t  Mr.  Lewln'aaatboritjr  tot  thia  date  is  In  the  fitct 
that  balah  Isl.  wu  tlw  appointed  iMwm  of  tha  daihr 
wrrlee  about  the  Ftmtt  ^  roAcmac/M,  whkh  in  tUa 
fear  Ml  on  October  11. 


Fmtrth  OaUlean  Circuit. 

(Autumn).    Return  to  Cnpcmaum 
A.D.  81  (about  April).    Death  of  John  the 
Baptist. 

April  10  (10  of  Nisan).  Feeding  of 
the  Five  Thousand. 

April  21.  The  Discourse  of  John  vi. : 
on  the  Sabbath  before  the  Passo- 
ver. 

Sept.  20.  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(John  vli.  1). 

Sept.  23  (about).  Jesus  readies  Je- 
rusalem. 

He  withdraws,  probably  to  Betha- 
bara. 

Nov.  28  to  Dec.  b.  Feast  of  Dedica- 
tion (John  X). 

Jesus  returned  to  Bethabora  (John 
X.  81). 
A.D.  82  (Beginning).    Death  and  mlslng  of 
Lazarus. 

Jesus  retires  to  Ephrairo,  and  thence 
to  Cessrea  Philippi. 

Return  to  Capernaum.  Tribnto 
Money. 

Passover,  April  18.  Beginning  of 
onr  Lord's  last  dreuit,  oocupyinga 
year,  and  terminating  at  Jenua- 
lem. 

(Autumn.)  The  warning  to  flee  out 
ofGalUee. 
A.D.  38.  (Spring.)  The  dreuit  resumed  from 
west  to  East,  along  the  borders 
of  Samaria  and  Galilee,  in  tlie  di- 
rection of  Peraao,  and  so  across  th« 
Jordan. 

Recrosses  the  Jordan  to  Jericho. 

Friday,  March  27.  Arrives  at  Betli* 
any,  six  days  before  the  Passover. 

Sat  urday,  March  28.  Rest  at  Betha- 
ny  on  the  Sabbath  evening.  Sup- 
per at  the  house  of  Simon. 

Palm  Sunday,  March  20.  Jesus  en- 
ters Jerusalem. 

Monday,  Mardi  80— Thursday,  April 
2.  As  in  our  narrative. 

Thursday,  April  2— Evening.  Tlie 
Passover  and  Lord's  Supper. 

Good  Friday,  April  8.  The  Crnclflx- 
ion.    Jesus  expires  at  3  p.m. 

Easter  Sunday,  April  5.  The  Res. 
nrrection. 

Tliursday,  May  14.    Tlie  Ascension. 

Sunday,  Mny  24.    Day  of  Pentecost. 
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THE  FOUR  GOSPELS.* 


$  1.  Their  gvaniaenesa.  i  2.  Tbeir  relaiioii  to  each  other,  f  8.  Theoiiea  of  their  origia. 
{  4.  ProbabUitv  that  they  were  based  on  Apostolic  preaching,  i  &  Inapimtioii  oftte 
EroogdiiU.    i  6.  Table  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gosp^o. 

§  1.  The  name  Gospel*  is  applied  to  the  fobr  inspired  histories  of  the 
life  and  teach'ing  of  Christ  contained  in  the  New  Testament  It  may  be 
fairly  said  that  the  genuineness  of  these  four  narratives  rests  upon  better 
evidence  than  that  of  any  other  ancient  writings.  They  were  all  composed 
daring  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century :  those  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  some  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  that  of  St^  Lokc 
probably  about  a.d.  C4;  and  that  of  St.  John  toward  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury. Before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  there-  is  abundant  eyidence 
that  the  Four  Gbspels,  as  one  coUectioUi  were  generally  used  and  accepted. 

§  2.  On  comparing  these  four  books  one  with  another,  a  peculiar  diffi- 
culty claims  attention,  which  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  controversy  as 
to  their  genuineness.  In  the  fourth  Gospel  the  narrative  coincides  with 
that  of  the  other  three  in  a  few  passages  only.  Putting  aside  the  account 
of  the  Passion,  there  are  only  three  facts  which  John  relates  in  common 
with  the  other  Evangelists.  Two  of  these  are,  the  feeding  of  the  five  thoo- 
snnd,  and  the  storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (ch.  vi.),  which  a]q)ear  to  be  in- 
troduced in  connection  with  the  discourse  that  arose  out  of  the  minusle,  re> 
lated  by  John  alone.  The  third  is  the  anointing  of  His  feet  by  Mary ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  narrative  of  John  recalls  something  of 
each  of  the  other  three  :  the  actions  of  the  woman  are  drawn  from  Luke, 
the  ointment  and  its  value  are  described  in  Mark,  and  the  admonition  to 
Judas  appears  in  Matthew ;  and  John  combines  in  his  narrative  all  these 
particulars.  While  the  three  present  the  life  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  John  fol- 
lows him  into  Judiea ;  nor  should  we  know,  but  for  him,  that  our  Liord 
had  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  at  the  proscribed  feasts.  Only  one  discourse 
of  our  Lord  that  was  delivered  in  Galilee,  that  in  the  6th  cl^apter,  is  record- 
ed by  John.  The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  had  it  put  into  his  mind  to 
write  a  Gospel  which  should  more  expressly  than  the  others  set  forth  Jesus 
as  the  Incarnate  Word  of  God :  if  he  also  had  in  view  the  beginnings  of 
the  errors  of  Cerinthus  and  others  before  him  at  the  time,  as  Irena^us  and 
Jerome  assert,  the  polemical  purpose  is  quite  subordinate  to  the  dogmatic 


'  The  following  account  of  the  Four  Gos- 
pels Id  tnken,  with  some  OTniM^iona,  from 
Archbinhop  Thorn pwn'fl  article  in  the  Met. 
of  the  Bible. 


»  From  fjod  and  ttpeU^  Ang-Sax.  ffood  mes- 
MXffe  or  newi*^  which  is  a  translation  of  the 
Greek  tvayj^Xtov^ 
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He  docs  not  war  against  a  temporary  error,  bat  pr6aches  for  all  time  that 
Jesns  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  in  order  that  believing  wo  may  hare 
life  through  his  name.  Now  many  of  the  facts  omitted  by  St.  John  and 
recorded  by  the  rest  are  such  as  would  hare  contributed  most  directly  to 
this  great  design ;  why  then  are  they  omitted  ?  The  received  explanation 
is  the  only  satisfactory  one,  namely,  that  John,  writing  last,  at  tlie  close  of 
the  first  century,  had  seen  the  oth^  Grospels,  and  purposely  abstained  from 
writing  anew  what  they  had  sufficiently  recorded. 

In  the  other  three  Gospels  there  is  a  great  amount  of  agreement.  If  wo 
suppose  the  history  that  they  contain  to  be  divided  into  sections,  in  42  of 
these  all  the  three  narratives  coincide,.  12  more  are  given  by  Matthew  and 
Mark  only,  5  by  Mark  and  Luke  only,  and  14  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  To 
these  must  be  added  5  peculiar  to  Matthew,  2  to  Mark,  and  9  to  Luke ; 
and  the  enumeration  b  complete.  But  this  applies  only  to  general  coinci- 
dence as  to  the  facts  narrated :  the  amount  of  verbal  coincidence,  that  is, 
the  passages  either  verbally  the  same,  or  coinciding  in  the  use  of 
many  of  the  same  words,  is  much  smaller.  *'By  far  the  larger  portion,'' 
says  Professor  Andrews  Norton  (Genuineness,  i.  p.  240,  2d  ed.),  "of 
this  verbal  agreement  is  found  in  the  recital  of  the  words  of  others, 
and  particularly  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  Thus,  in  Matthew's  Gospel, 
the  passages  verbally  coincident  with  one  or  both  of  the  other  two  Gos- 
pels amount  to  less  than  a  sixth  part  of  its  contents ;  .and  of  these  about 
seven-eighths  occur  in  the  recital  of  the  words  of  others,  and  only  about 
one^ighth  in  what,  by  way  of  distinction,  I  may  call  mere  narrative,  in 
whicb  the  Evangelist,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  was  unrestrained  in  the 
choice  of  his  expressions.  In  Mark,  the  proportion  of  coincident  passages 
to  the  whole  contents  of  the  Grospel  is  about  one-sixth,  of  which  aot  one- 
fifth  occurs  in  the  narrative.  Luke  has  still  less  agreement  of  expression 
with  the  other  Evangelists.  The  passages  in  which  it  is  fi)und  amount  only 
to  about  a  tenth  part  of  his  Goq>el ;  and  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  it 
appears  in  the  narrative — ^less  than  a  twentieth  part.  These  proportions 
should  be  further  compared  with  those  which  the  narrative  part  of  each 
Gospel  bears  to  that  in  which  the  words  of  others  are  professedly  repeated. 
Matthew's  narrative  occupies  about  one-fourth  of  his  Gospel,  Mark's  about 
one-half,  and  Luke's  about  one-third.  It  may  easily  be  computed,  there- 
fore, that  the  proportion  of  verbal  coincidence  found  in  ^e  narrative  part 
of  each  Gospel,  compared  with  what  exists  in  the  other  part,  is  about  in  the 
following  ratios :  in  Matthew  as  one  to  somewhat  more  than  two,  in  Mark 
as  one  to  four,  and  in  Luke  as  one  to  ten." 

Withoat  going  minutely  into  the  examination  of  examples,  which  would 
be  desirable  if  space  permitted,  the  leading  £ftcts  connected  with  the  subject 
may  be  thus  summed  up: — ^The  verbal  and  material  agreement  of  the 
throe  first  Evangelists  is  such  as  does  not  occur  in  any  other  authors  who 
have  written  independently  of  one  another.  The  verbal  agreement  is 
greater  where  the  spoken  words  of  others  are  cited  tlum  where  facts  arc  re- 
corded ;  and  greatest  in  quotations  of  the  words  of  our  Lord.  But  in  some 
leading  events,  as  in  the  call  of  the  four  first  disciples,  that  of  Matthew, 
and  the  Transfiguration,  the  agreement  even  in  expression  is  remarkable : 
there  are  also  narratives  where  there  is  no  verbal  harmony  in  the  outset, 
btit  only  in  the  crisis  or  emphatic  part  of  the  story  (Matt,  viii.  3= Mark  i. 
41=Lakc  v.  13,  and  Matt.  xiv.  19,  20  =  Mark  vi.  41-43=Luke  ix.  16,  17). 

Q 
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The  nnrratircs  of  oar  Lord's  early  lifo,  as  given  by  St  MaCthew  and  St. 
Luke,  hare  little  in  common;  while  St.  Mark  does  not  include  that  part 
of  the  history  in  his  plan.  The  agreement  in  the  narrative  portions  of  tbe 
Grospels  begins  with  the  Baptism  of  John,  and  reaches  its  highest  point  in 
the  account  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  and  the  facts  that  preceded  it ;  so 
that  a  direct  ratio  might  almost  be  said  to  exist  between  the  amount  of 
agreement  and  the  nearness  of  the  facts  related  to  the  Passion.  After  tfab 
event,  in  the  account  of  his  burial.and  resurrection,  the  coincidences  are 
few.  The  language  of  all  three  is  Greek,  with  Hebrew  idioms :  the  He- 
braisms are  most  abundant  in  St.  Mark,  and  fewest  in  St.  Luke.  In  qno- 
tations  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  Evangelists,  or  two  of  them,  some- 
times exhibit  a  verbal  agreement,  although  they  differ  from  the  Hebrew  and 
from  the  Septuagint  version  (Matt.  iii.  3=Majrk.  i.  3=Luke  iii.  4.  Matt, 
iv.  10=Luke  iv.  8.  Matt.  xi.  10=Mark  i.  2=Lukevii.  27,  etc).  Except 
as  to  24  verses,  the  Gospel  of  Mark  contains  no  principal  facts  which  are 
not  found  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  but  he  often  supplies  details  omitted  by 
them,  and  these  are  often  such  as  would  belong  to  the  graphic  account  of 
an  eye-witness.  There  are  no  cases  in  which  Matthew  and  Luke  exacthr 
harmonize  where  Mark  does  not  also  coincide  with  them.  In  several 
places  the  words  of  Mark  have  something  in  common  with  each  of  the  other 
narratives,  so  as  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  them,  where  their 
words  slightly  differ.  The  examples  of  verbal  agreement  between  Mark 
and  Luke  are  not  so  long  or  so  numerous  as  those  between  Matthew  and 
Luke,  and  Matthew  and  Mark  ;  but  as  to  the  arrangement  of  events  Mark 
and  Luke  frequently  coincide,  where  Matthew  differs  from  them.  These 
are  the  leading  particulars ;  but  they  are  very  far  from  giving  a  complete 
notion  of«a  phenomenon  that  is  well  wortliy  of  that  attention  and  reverent 
study  of  the  sacred  text  by  which  alone  it  can  bo  fully  and  fairly  appre- 
hended. 

These  facts  exhibit  the  three  Gospels  as  three  distinct  records  of  the  life 
and  works  of  the  Redeemer,  but  with  a  greater  amount  of  agreement  than 
three  wholly  independent  accounts  could  be  expected  to  exhibit.  The 
agreement  would  be  no  difficulty,  without  the  diffei'ences ;  it  would  only 
mark  the  one  divine  source  from  which  they  are  all  derived — the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  spake  by  the  prophets.  The  difference  of  form  and  style,  with- 
out the  agreement,  would  offer  no  difficulty,  since  there  may  be  a  substan- 
tial harmony  between  accounts  that  differ  greatly  in  mode  of  expression,  and 
tlie  very  difference  might  bo  a  guarantee  of  independence. ;  The  harmooy 
and  the  variety,  the  agreement  and  the  differences,  form  together  the  prob- 
lem with  which  Biblical  critics  have  occupied  themselves  for  a  century  aod 
a  half. 

§  3.  The  attempts  at  a  solution  ai'e  so  many,  that  they  can  be  more  easily 
classified  than  enumerated.  The  first  and  most  obvious  suggestion  would 
bo  that  the  narrators  made  use  of  each  other's  work.  Accordingly  many 
have  endeavored  to  ascertain  which  Gospel  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first ; 
which  is  copied  from  the  first ;  and  which  is  the  last,  and  copied  from  the 
other  two.  It  is  remarkable  that  each  of  the  six  possible  combinations  has 
found  advocates ;  and  this  of  itself  proves  the  uncertainty  of  the  theory. 
When  we  are  told  by  men  of  research  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  is  plain- 
ly founded  upon  the  other  two,  and  again  that  tlie  Grospel  of  St.  Mark  is 
certainly  the  primitive  Gospel,  on  which  the  other  two  are  founded,  both 
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sides  relying  mainly  on  facts  that  lie  within  the  compass  of  the  text,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  expect  mach  fruit  from  the  discussion.  But  the  theory 
in  its  crude  form  is  in  itself  most  improbable ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  so 
much  time  and  learning  have  been  devoted  to  it.  It  assumes  that  an 
Evangelist  has  taken  up  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  without  substan- 
tial alteration  has  made  a  few  changes  in  form,  a  few  additions  and  re- 
trenchments, and  has  then  allowed  the  whole  to  go  forth  under  his  name. 
Whatever  order  of  the  three  is  adopted  to  favor  the  hypothesis,  the  omis- 
sion by  the  second  or  third  of  matter  inserted  by  the  first,  offers  a  great 
difficulty ;  since  it  would  indicate  a  tacit  opinion  that  these  passages  are 
cither  less  useful  or  of  less  authority  than  the  rest.  The  nature  of  the  al- 
terations is  not  such  as  wo  should  expect  to  find  in  an  age  little  given  to 
literary  composition,  and  in  writings  so  simple  and  unlearned  as  these  are 
admitted  to  be.  The  replacement  of  a  word  by  a  synonym  neither  more 
nor  less  apt,  the  omission  of  a  saying  in  one  place  and  insertion  of  it  in 
another,  the  occasional  transposition  of  events  ;  these  are  not  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  habits  of  a  time  in  which  composition  was  little  studied,  and 
only  practiced  as  a  necessity.  Besides,  such  deviations,  which  in  writers 
wholly  independent  of  each  other  are  only  the  guarantee  of  their  independ- 
ence, can  not  appear  in  those  who  copy  from  each  other,  without  showing  a 
certain  willfulness— an  intention  to  contradict  and  alter — that  seems  quite 
irreconcilable  with  any  view  of  inspiration.  These  general  objections  will 
be  found  to  take  a  still  more  cogent  shape  against  any  particular  form  of 
this  hypothesis :  whether  it  is  attempted  to  show  that  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark,  as  the  shortest,  is  also  the  earliest  and  primitive  Gospel,  or  that  this 
very  Gospel  bears  evident  signs  of  being  the  latest,  a  compilation  from  the 
other  two ;  or  that  the  order  in  the  canon  of  Scripture  is  also  the  chrono- 
logical order — ^and  all  these  views  have,  found  defenders  aX  no  distant  date 
— the  theory  that  each  Evangelist  only  copied  from  his  predecessor  offers 
the  same  general  features,  a  plausible  argument  from  a  few  facts,  which  is 
met  by  insuperable  difficulties  as  soon  as  the  remaining  facts  are  taken  in. 
The  supposition  of  a  common  original,  from  which  the  three  Gospels 
were  drawn,  each  with  more  or  less  modification,  would  naturally  occur  to 
those  who  rejected  the  notion  that  the  Evangelists  had  copied  from  each 
other.  A  passage  of  Epiphanius  has  been  often  quoted  in  support  of  this 
(//cere*.  51,  6),  but  the  «{  ah-nji  rijc  Tnjyrjg  no  doubt  refers  to  the  inspiring 
Spirit  from  which  all  three  drew  their  authority,  and  not  to  any  earthly 
copy,  written  or  oral,  of  His  divine  message.  The  best  notion  of  that  class 
of  speculations  which  would  establish  a  written  document  as  the  common 
original  of  the  three  Gospels,  will  be  gained  perhaps  from  Bishop  Marsh's 
account  of  EUchhom*s  hypothesis,  and  of  his  own  additions  to  it  (AfichaeliSf 
vol.  iii..  Part  ii.).  It  appeared  to  Eichhom  that  the  portions  which  are 
common  to  all  the  three  GkMipels  were  contained  in  a  certain  common  doca- 
mcnt,  from  which  they  all  drew.  Now  Eichhom  tries  to  show,  from  an  ex. 
act  comparison  of  passages,  that  **  the  sections,  whether  great  or  small, 
which  are  common  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  but  not  to  St.  Luke,  and 
at  the  same  time  occupy  places  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St  Mark 
which  correspond  to  each  other,  were  additions  made  in  the  copies  used  by 
St  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  but  not  in  the  copy  used  by  St  Luke  ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  that  the  sections  found  in  the  corresponding  places  of  the  Go8> 
pels  of  St.  Mark  and  St  Luke,  but  not  contained  in  tiic  Gospel  of  St  Mat* 
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thew,  were  additions  made  in  tlve  copies  nsed  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  JLioke* 
(p.  192).  Thas  Eichhom  considers  himself  entitled  to  assume  that  he  can 
reconstract  the  original  document,  and  also  that  there  must  have  been  four 
other  documents  to  account  for  the  phcmomona  of  the  text.  Tfans  be 
makes — 

1.  The  original  document. 

2.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Matthew  used. 

3.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Luke  used. 

4.  A  third  copy,  made  from  the  two  preceding,  used  by  St.  Mark. 

5.  A  fourth  altered  copy,  used  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  in  commoo. 
As  there  is  no  external  evidence,  worth  considering,  that  this  ori^nal  or 

any  of  its  numerous  copies  ever  existed,  the  value  of  this  elaborate  hvpothe- 
sis  must  depend  upon  its  furnishing  the  only  explanation,  and  that  a  suffi- 
cient one,  of  the  facts  of  the  text.  Bishop  Marsh,  however,  finds  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  complete  the  account  of  the  text,  to  raise  the  number  of 
documents  to  eight,  still  without  producing  any  external  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  any  of  them ;  and  this,  on  one  side,  deprives  Elichhom^s  tfaeoiy 
of  the  merit  of  completeness,  and,  on  the  other,  presents  a  much  broader 
surface  to  the  obvious  objections.     He  assumes  the  existence  of — 

1.  A  Hebrew  original. 

2.  A  Greek  translation. 

8.  A  transcript  of  No.  1,  with  alterations  and  additions. 
'  4.  Another,  with  another  set  of  alterations  and  additions. 
•  5.  Another,  combining  both  the  preceding,  used  by  St.  Mark,  who  also 
used  No.  2. 

6.  Another,  with  the  alterations  and  additions  of  No.  3, -and  with  far- 
ther additions,  used  by  St.  Matthew.  , 

7.  Another,  with  those  of  No.  4,  and  further  additions,  used  by  St  Luke, 
who  also  used  No.  2. 

8.  A  wholly  distinct  Hebrew  document,  in  which  our  Lord*s  precepts, 
parables,  and  discourses  were  recorded,  but  not  in  chronological  order; 
used  both  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 

To  this  it  is  added,  that  **  as  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  con- 
tain Greek  translations  of  Hebrew  materials,  which  were  incorporated  into 
St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Grospel,  the  person  who  translated  St.  Matthew's  He- 
brew Gospel  into  Greek  frequently  derived  assistance  from  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Mark,  where  he  had  matter  in  connection  with  St.  Matthew:  and  in 
those  places,  but  in  those  places  only,  where  St.  Mark  had  no  matter  in 
connection  with  St.  Matthew,  he  had  frequently  recourse  to  St.  Luke's  Gos- 
pel "  (p.  361).  One  is  hardly  surprised  after  this  to  learn  that  Eichhom 
soon  after  put  forth  a  revised  hypothesis  {Einlekung  in  das  N.  21,  1804),  in 
which  a  supposed  Greek  translation  of  a  supposed  Aramaic  original  took  acon- 
spicuous  part ;  nor  that  Hug  was  able  to  point  out  that  even  the  most  liber- 
al assumption  of  written  documents  had  not  provided  for  one  case,  that  of 
the  verbal  agreement  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  to  the  exclusion  of  St. 
Matthew ;  and  which,  though  it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  would  still  require, 
on  Eichhom's  theory,  an  additional  Greek  version. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  this  elaborate  hypothesis,  whether  in  the  form 
given  it  by  Marsh  or  by  Eichhom,  possesses  almost  every  fiiult  that  can  be 
charged  against  an  argument  of  that  kind.  For  every  new  class  of  facts, 
a  BOW  document  must  bo  assumed  to  have  existed ;  and  Hug's  objection. 
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does  not  really  weaken  the  theory,  since  the  new^  class  of  coincidences  he  men- 
tions only  requires  a  new  yersion  of  the  *' original  Gospel,"  which  can  bo 
supplied  on  demand.  A  theory  so  prcdific  in  assumptions  may  still  stand, 
if  it  can  be  proved  that  no  other  solution  is  possible ;  but  since  this  can  not 
be  shown,  then  we  are  reminded  of  the  schoolman's  caution,  Entia  non  sunt 
muhipHcanela  prctter  necessitatem.  To  assume  for  every  new  class  of  focti 
the  existence  of  another  complete  edition  and  recension  of  the  original  work, 
is  quite  gratuitous  ;  the  documents  might  have  been  as  easily  supposed  to 
be  fragmentary  memorials,  wrought  in  by  the  Evangelists  into  the  web  of 
the  original  Gospel;  or  the  coincidences  might  be,  as  Gratz  supposes, 
cases  where  one  Gospel  has  been  interpolated  by  portions  of  another.  Then 
the  *' original  Gospel"  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  such  authority  as  to  be 
circulated  everywhere :  yet  so  defective,  as  to  require  annotation  from  any 
hand ;  so  littie  reverenced,  that  no  band  spared  it.  If  all  the  Evangelists 
agreed  to  draw  from  such  a  work,  it  must  have  been  widely,  if  not  universal- 
ly, accepted  in  the  Church  ;  and  yet  the  work  has  perished  without  record. 
Not  only  has  this  fat&bcfallen  the  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  original,  but  the  trans- 
lation and  the  five  or  six  recensions.  But  it  may  well  be  asked  whether  the  state 
of  letters  in  Palestine  at  this  time  was  such  as  to  make  this  constant  cditinpr,  * 
translating,  annotating,  and  enriching  of  a  history  a  natural  and  probable 
process.  With  the  independence  of  the  Jews  their  literature  had  declined  ; 
from  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  if  a  writer  here  and  there  arose,  his 
works  became  known,  if  at  all,  in  Greek  translations  through  the  Alexandrine 
Jews.  That  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  was  for  the  Jews  one  of 
yery  little  literary  activity,  is  generally  admitted  ;  and  if  this  applies  to  all 
classes  of  the  people,  it  would  be  true  of  the  humble  and  uneducated  class 
from  which  the  first  converts  came  (Acts  iv.  13 ;  James  ii.  5).  Even  the 
second  law,  which  grew  up  after  the  Captivity,  and  in  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  leariied  class  consisted,  was  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  without 
being  reduced  to  writing.  The  theory  of  Eichhom  is  only  probable  ami^ 
a  people  given  to  literary  habits,  and  in  a  class  of  that  people  in  which  edu- 
cation was  good  and  literary  activity  likely  to  prevail :  the  conditions  here 
are  the  very  reverse.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  objections  which  may 
be  raised,  on  critical  and  historical  grounds,  against  the  theory  of  Eichhom 
and  Marsh. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  question  reaches  beyond  history  and 
criticism,  and  has  a  deep  theological  interest.  We  are  offered  here  an  orig- 
inal Gospel  composed  by  some  unknown  person ;  probably  not  an  apostle, 
as  Eichhom  admits,  in  his  endeavor  to  account  for  the  loss  of  the  book. 
This  was  translated  by  one  equally  unknown ;  and  the  various  persons  into 
whose  hands  the  two  documents  came,  all  equally  unknown,  exercised  freely 
the  power  of  altering  and  extending  the  materials  thus  provided.  Out  of 
such  unattested  materials  the  three  Evangelists  composed  their  Gospels.  So 
far  as  they  allowed  their  materials  to  bind  and  guide  them,  so  far  their 
worth  as  independent  witnesses  is  lessened.  But,  according  to  Eichhom, 
they  all  felt  bound  to  admit  the  whole  of  the  original  document,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  recover  it  from  them  by  a  simple  process.  As  to  all  the  passages, 
then,  in  which  this  document  is  employed,  it  is  not  the  Evangelist,  but  an 
anonymous  predecessor,  to  whom  wo  are  listening — not  Matthew  the  Apos- 
tle, and  Mark  the  companion  of  Apostles,  and  Luke  the  beloved  of  the  Apos- 
>Ue  Paul,  who  are  afibrding  us  the  strength  of  their  testimony,  but  one  wit« 
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ness,  whose  name  no  one  has  thought  fit  to  record.  If,  indeed,  all  thrc--? 
EyangcUsts  confined  themselves  to  this  document,  this  of  itself  woakl  be  a 
goarantce  of  its  fidelity  and  of  the  respect  in  which  it  was  held  ;  bnt  no  otw 
seems  to  have  taken  it  in  hand  that  did  not  think  himself  entitled  to  amend 
it.  Surely  serious  people  would  have  a  right  to  ask,  if  the  critical  objections 
were  less  decisive,  with  what  view  of  inspiration  such  a  hypothesis  coold  be 
reconciled.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  har- 
monious and  self'Consistent  representation  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  in  the 
promises  and  precepts  which  meet  the  innermost  needs  of  a  heart  stsicken 
with  the  consciousness  of  sin,  would  still  remain  to  us.  Bnt  the  wholesome 
confidence  with  which  we  now  rely  on  the  Gospels  as  pure,  true,  and  grao- 
ine  histories  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  composed  by  four  independent  witnesses  in- 
spired for  that  work,  would  bo  taken  away.  Even  the  testimony  of  the 
writers  of  the  second  century  to  the  universal  acceptance  of  these  books 
would  be  invalidated,  from  their  silence  and  ignorance  about  the  strange  dr- 
cumstances  which  are  supposed  to  have  aflected  their  composition. 

BiBLiooRAPnT. — ^The  English  student  will  find  in  Bp.  Marsh's  Trans- 
lation of  Aftchaelis^s  latrod.  to  the  N.  T»  iii.  2,  1803,  an  account  of  Eichhom'^* 
earlier  theory  and  of  his  own.  Veysie*s  Examination  of  Mr,  Marsh's  Hf- 
pothesisy  1808,  has  suggested  many  of  the  objections.  In  Bp.  ThirlwalTs 
Translcttion  of  Schleiermacher  on  St.  Luke,  1825,  Introduction,  is  an  account 
of  the  whole  question.  Other  principal  works  are,  Eichhom,  Einkilung  ts 
das  N.  T.  1804 ;  Gratz,  Neiier  Versuch  die  Entstehtmg  der  drey  ersien  Ecang. 
zu  erkldreUf  1862 ;  Bertholdt,  Histor.'kritische  Einleitung  ins&nmtiicke  hanon, 
und  apok.  Schriften  des  A.  md  N,  T.,  1812-1819  ;  Gieseler,  Historisch-krit- 
ischer  Versuch  iiber  die  Entstekung,  etc,  der  schri/llichen  EvangeHen,  Leipz^, 
1818;  De  Wette,  LeJtrbucJi;  Weisse,  Evangelienfrage,  1856;  andWestcott, 
History  of  N.  T,  Canon,  London,  1859. 

§  4.  There  is  another  supposition,  to  account  for  these  facts,  of  which  per- 
^ps  Gieseler  has  been  the  most  acute  expositor.  It  is  probable  that  none 
of  the  Gospels  were  written  until  many  years  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  on 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  the  assembled  disciples.  From  that 
day  commenced  at  Jerusalem  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  con- 
verting the  world.  So  sedulous  were  the  Apostles  in  this  work  that  they 
divested  themselves  of  the  labor  of  ministering  to  the  poor,  in  order  that  they 
might  give  themselves*' continually  to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the 
word  "  (Acts  vi.).  Prayer  and  preaching  were  the  business  of  their  lives.  Now 
their  preaching  must  have  been,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  great  part 
historical;  it  must  have  been  based  npon  the  account  of  the  life  and  acts  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  had  been  the  eye-witnesses  of  a  wondrous  life,  of 
acts  and  sufferings  that  had  an  influence  over  all  the  world :  many  of  their 
hearers  had  never  heard  of  Jesus,  many  others  had  received  false  accounts 
of  one  whom  it  suited  the  Jewish  rulers  to  stigmatize  as  an  impostor.  The 
ministry  of  our  Lord  went  on  principally  in  Galilee ;  the  first  preaching  was 
addressed  to  people  in  Judaoa.  There  was  no  written  record  to  which  the 
hearers  might  be  referred  for  historical  details,  and  therefore  the  preachers 
must  furnish  not  only  inferences  frem  the  life  of  our  Lord,  bnt  the  facts  of 
the  life  itself.  The  preaching,  then,  must  have  been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be 
to  the  hearers  what  the  reading  of  lessons  from  the  Gospel  is  to  us.  So  for 
as  the  records  of  apostolic  preaching  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  go,  they  con- 
firm this  view.     Peter  at  Ctesarca,  and  Paul  nt  Antioch,  preach  alike  the 
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facts  of  the  Redeemer's  life  and  death.  There  is  no  improbability  in  sup* 
posing  that  in  the  coui'so  of  twenty  or  thirty  years'  assiduoas  teaching  with- 
out a  written  Gospel,  the  matter  of  the  apostolic  preaching  should  hare  taken 
a  settled  form.  Not  only  might  the  Apostles  think  it  well  that  their  own 
accounts  should  agree,  as  in  substance  so  in  form ;  but  the  teachcra  whom 
they  sent  forth,  or  left  behind  in  the  churches  they  yisited,  would  liavo  to  be 
prepared  for  their  minion;  and,  so  long  as  there  was  no  written  Grospel  to 
put  into  their  hands,  it  might  be  desirable  that  the  oral  instruction  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  one  and  the  same  to  all.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  interval  between  the  mission  of  the  Comforter  and  his  work  of  di- 
i^ecting  the  writing  of  the  first  Grospel  was  so  long  as  is  here  supposed ;  the 
date  of  the  Hebrew  St.  Matthew  may  be  earlier.  But  the  argument  remains 
the  same :  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  would  probably  begin  to  take  one 
settled  form,  if  at  all,  during  the  first  years  of  their  ministry.  If  it  were  al- 
lowed us  to  ask  why  God  in  his  providence  saw  fit  to  defer  the  gift  of  a  writ- 
ten Gospel  to  his  people,  the  answer  would  be,  that  for  the  first  few  years  the 
powerful  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  living  members  of  the  Church 
supplied  the  place  of  those  records  which,  as  soon  as  the  brightness  of  his 
presence  began  to  be  all  withdrawn,  became  indispensable  in  order  to  prevent 
the  corruption  of  the  Gospel  histor}*  by  false  teachers.  Ho  was  promised  as 
one  who  should  '^  teach  them  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  th4lr  remem- 
brance, whatsoever  "  the  Lord  had  *  *  said  unto  them  "  (John  xiv.  26).  And 
more  than  once  his  aid  is  spoken  of  as  needful,  even  for  the  procbimation 
of  the  facts  that  relate  to  Christ  (Acts  i:  8;  1  Pet.  i.  12) ;  and  ho  is  de- 
scribed as  a  witness  toith  the  AposUes,  ratlicr  than  through  them,  of  the  things 
which  they  had  seen  during  Uie  course  of  a  ministry  which  they  had  shared 
(John  XV.  26,  27 ;  Acts  v.  82 :  compare  Acts  xv.  28).  The  personal  author- 
ity of  the  Apostle^  as  eye-witnesses  of  what  they  preached  is  not  set  aside  by 
this  divine  aid :  again  and  again  they  describe  themselves  as  *^  >Yitnesse8  ' 
to  facts  (Acts  ii.  82,  iii.  15,  x.  80,  etc.) ;  and  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  their 
number  through  the  fall  of  Judas,  it  is  almost  assumed  as  a  thing  of  course 
that  his  successor  shall  be  chosen  from  those  *' which  had  companied  with 
them  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  them  "  (Acts 
i.  21).  The  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  consisted,  not  in  whispering  to 
them  facts  which  they  had  not  witnessed,  but  rather  in  reviving  the  fading 
remembrance,  and  throwing  ont  into  their  true  importance  events  and  say- 
ings that  had  been  esteemed  too  lightly  at  the  time  they  took  place.  But 
the  Apostles  could  not  have  spoken  of  the  Spirit  as  they  did  (Acts  v.  82,  xv. 
28)  unless  he  were  known  to  be  working  in  and  with  them  and  directing 
them,  and  manifesting  that  this  was  the  case  by  unmistakable  signs.  Here 
is  the  answer,  both  to  the  question  why  was  it  not  the  first  care  of  the  Apos- 
tles to  prepare  a  written  Crospel,  and  also  to  the  scruples  of  those  who  fear 
that  the  supposition  of  an  oral  Gospel  would  give  a  precedent  for  those  views 
of  tradition  which  have  been  the  bane  of  the  Christian  Church  as  they  were 
of  the  Jewish.  The  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  supplied  for  a  time  such 
aid  as  made  a  imttcn  Gospel  unnecessary  ;  but  the  Apostles  saw  the  dan- 
gers and  eiTors  which  a  traditional  Gospel  would  be  exposed  to  in  the  course 
of  time ;  and,  while  they  were  still  preaching  the  oral  Gospel  in  the  strength 
of  the  Hol^  Ghost,  they  were  admonished  by  the  same  divine  person  to  pre- 
pare those  written  records  which  were  hereafter  to  be  the  daily  spiritual  food 
of  all  the  Church  of  Christ.'    Nor  is  there  any  thing  unnatural  in  thesup* 
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poeition,  that  the  Apostles  inteDtionallj  uttered  their  witness  in  the  same 
order,  and  even,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same  form  of  words.  They  would 
thus  approach  most  nearly  to  the  condition  in  whidi  the  Church  was  to  be 
when  Mrritten  hooks  were  to  be  the  means  of  edification.  They  quote  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  frequently  in  their  disoonrses ;  and  as  their 
Jewish  education  had  accustomed  them  to  the  use  of  the  words  as  well  as 
the  matter  of  the  Bible,  they  would  do  no  riolence  to  their  prejudices  in 
assimilating  the  new  records  to  the  old,  and  in  reducing  them  tea  *'>&rm  of 
sound  words.*'  They  were  all  Jews  of  Palestine,  of  humble  origin,  all  alike 
chosen,  we  may  suppose,  for  the  loving  seal  with  which  they  would  obserte 
the  works  of  their  Master  and  afterward  propagate  his  name ;  so  that  the 
tendency  to  rariance,  arising  from  peculiarities  of  education,  taste  and  diar> 
acter,  would  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  in  such  a  body.  The  language  of  their 
first  preaching  was  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  which  was  a  poor  and  scanty  language ; 
and  though  Greek  was  now  widely  spread,  and  was  the  language  eren  of  ser- 
end  places  in  Palestine  (Josephus,  Ant,  xrii.  11,  §4;  Bel/,Jnd,  iii.  9,  §1), 
though  it  prevailed  in  Antiocb,  whence  the  first  missions  to  Greeks  and  Hd- 
lenists,  or  Jews  who  spoke  Greek,  proceeded  (Acts  xi.  20,  xiii.  1-3),  the 
Greek  tongue,  as  used  by  Jews,  partook  of  the  poverty  of  the  speech  which 
it  replaced ;  as,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  borrow  a  whole  language  wiihom 
borrowin^the  habits  of  thought  upon  which  it  has  built  itsdt  While  mod- 
em taste  aims  at  a  variety  of  expression,  and  abhors  a  repetition  of  the  same 
phrases  as  monotonous,  the  simplicity  of  the  men,  and  their  language,  and 
their  education,  and  the  state  of  literature,  would  all  lea«l  us  to  expert  thnt 
the  Apostles  would  have  no  such  feeling.  As  to  this,  we  hni-e  mure  than 
mere  conjecture  to  rely  on.  Occasional  repetitions  occur  in  the  Gospek 
Luke  vii.  19,  20,  xix.  81,  84),  such  as  a  writer  in  a  more  copious  and  cnl* 
tivated  language  would  perhaps  have  sought  to  avoid.  In  the  Acts,  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul  is  three  times  related  (Acts  ix.,  xxii.,  xxri.),  once 
by  the  writer  and  twice  by  St.  Paul  himself;  and  the  two  first  harmonise 
exactly,  except  as  to  a  few  expressions  and  as  to  one  more  important  cir^ 
cumstance  (ix.  7=xxii.  9) — which,  however,  admits  of  an  explanation — 
while  the  third  deviates  somewhat  more  in  expression,  and  has  one  passage 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  vision  of  Cornelius  is  also  three  times  related 
(Acts  X.  8-6, 80-32,  xi.  18, 14),  where  the  words  of  the  angel  in  the  two  first 
are  almost  precisely  alike,  and  the  rest  very  similar,  while  the  other  is  an 
abridged  account  of  the  same  fiicts.  The  vision  of  Peter  is  twice  related 
(Acts  X.  10-16,  xi.  5-10),  and,  except  in  one  or  two  expressions,  Ae  agree- 
ment is  verbally  exact.  These  places  from  the  Acts,  which,  both  as  to  their 
resemblance  and  their  difference,  may  be  compared  to  the  narratives  of  the 
Evangelists,  show  the  same  tendency  to  a  common  form  of  narrative  which, 
according  to  the  present  view,  may  have  influenced  the  preaching  of  the 

*  The  opeolBg  words  of  St  Lakers  Oosp<*I,  |  ^^many**  cfin  not  refer  to  St.  Mattheir  and 
'^  Foraamuch  as  many  have  taken  In  hand  i  pt.  Mark  only ;  and  if  the  paange  iinpliee 
to  aet  forth  in  order  a  declaration  of  those  an  intention  to  supersede  the  writings' 
things  which  are  most  anrely  believed  |  alladed  to,  then  these  two  ETangell«t« 
among  us,  even  as  they  delivered  them  !  can  not  be  ioeladed  under  them.  Partial 
unto  n?,  which  ft-om  the  beginning  were  \  and  incomplete  reports  of  the  preaching  of 
eye-witnesj^es  and  ministers  of  the  word,**  i  the  Apoetleft,  written  with  a  good  aim,  but 
appear  to  mean  that  many  persons  who  i  without  authority,  are  Intended :  and.  If  we 
heard  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  wrote  may  argue  from  St.  tiuke*s  sphere  of  ol> 
down  what  they  heard.  In  order  to  pre- '  pcrvation,  thpy  were  probably  composed  by 
uirre  it  In  a  permanent  form.    Tlte  word  I  Greek  converts. 
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Apostles.  It  is  supposed,  then,  that  tho  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
teaching  whereby  they  prepared  others  to  preach,  as  they  did,  would  tend 
to  assume  a  common  form,  more  or  less  Axed ;  and  that  the  portions  of  tho 
three  Gospels  which  harmonizo  most  exactly  owe  their  agreement,  not  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  copied  from  each  other,  although  it  is  impossible  to 
say  that  the  later  writer  made  no  use  of  the  earlier  one,  nor  to  the  existence 
of  any  original  document  now  lost  to  us,  but  to  the  £eict  that  tho  apostolic 
preaching  had  already  clothed  itself  in  a  settled  or  usual  form  of  words,  to 
which  the  writers  inclined  to  conform  without  feeling  bound  to  do  so ;  and 
the  differences  which  occur,  often  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  harmonies, 
arise  from  the  feeling  of  independence  with  which  each  wrote  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard,  or,  in  the  case  of  Mark  and  Luke,  what  apostolic  witnesses 
had  told  him.  The  harmonies,  as  we  hayo  seen,  begin  with  the  baptism  of 
John ;  that  is,  with  tho  consecration  of  the  Lord  to  his  Messianic  office ;  and 
with  this  erent  probably  tho  ordinary  preaching  of  the  Apostles  would  begin, 
for  its  purport  was  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  and  that  as  Mcssiali  he  suffer- 
ed,  died  and  rose  again.  They  are  rery  frequent  as  wo  approach  the  peri- 
od of  the  Passion,  because  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord  would  be  much  in  the 
mouth  of  every  one  who  preached  the  Gospel,  and  all  would  become  familiar 
with  the  words  in  which  the  Apostles  described  it.  But  as  regards  the  Bes- 
urrection,  which  differed  from  the  Passion  in  that  it  was  a  fact  which  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  felt  bound  to  dispute  (Matt,  xxviii.  15),  it  is  possible 
that  the  divergence  arose  from  the  intention  of  each  Evangelist  to  contribute 
something  toward  the  weight  of  evidence  for  this  central  truth.  Accordingly, 
all  the  four,  even  St.  Mark  (xvi.  14),  who  oftener  throws  a  new  light  upon 
old  ground  than  opens  out  new,  mention  distinct  acts  and  appearances  of 
the  Lord  to  establish  that  he  was  risen  indeed.  The  verbal  agreement  is 
greater  where  the  words  of  others  are  recorded,  and  greatest  of  all  where 
they  are  those  of  Jesus,  because  here  tiie  apostolic  preaching  would  be  espe- 
cially exact ;  and  where  the  historical  fact  is  the  utterance  of  certain  words, 
the  duty  of  the  historian  is  narrowed  to  a  bare  record  of  them. 

That  this  opinion  would  explain  mony  of  the  facts  connected  with -the 
text  is  certain.  Whether,  besides  conforming  to  the  words  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  apostolic  preaching,  the  Evangelists  did  in  any  cases  moke  use 
of  each  other*8  work  or  not,  it  would  require  a  more  careful  investigation 
of  details  to  discuss  than  spaco  permits.  Every  reader  would  probably  find 
on  examination  some  places  which  could  best  be  explained  on  this  supposi- 
tion. Nor  does  this  involve  a  sacrifice  of  the  independence  of  the  narrator. 
If  each  of  tho  three  drew  the  substance  of  his  narrative  from  the  one  com- 
mon strain  of  preaching  that  everywhere  prevailed,  to  have  departed  en- 
tirely in  a  written  account  from  the  common  form  of  words  to  which 
Christian  ears  \<rere  beginning  to  be  familiar,  would  not  have  been  independ- 
ence but  willfulness.  To  follow  hero  and  there  the  words  and  arrangement 
of  anolher  written  Gospel  already  current,  would  not  compromise  the 
writer's  independent  position.  If  the  principal  part  of  the  narrative  was  the 
voice  of  the  whole  Church,  a  few  portions  might  be  conformed  to  another 
writer  without  altering  the  character  of  the  testimony.  Howevor  close  may 
be  the  agreement  of  the  Evangelists,  the  independent  position  of  each  ap- 
pears from  the  contents  of  his  book,  and  has  been  recognized  by  writers  of 
all  ages.  It  will  appear  Aat  St.  Matthew  describes  the  kingdom  of 
Messiah,  as  founded  in  the  Old  Testament  and  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Noz- 

Q  2 
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areth  ;  that  St.  Mark,  with  so  little  of  narrative  peculiar  to  himself,  bringi 
out  by  many  minute  circumstances  a  more  viyid  delineation  of  onr  Xiord'i 
completely  human  life;  that  St.  Luke  puts  forward  the  work  of  Bedemp* 
tion  as  a  universal  benefit,  and  shows  Jesus  not  only  as  the  Messiah  of  the 
chosen  people  but  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  that  St.  John,  writing  last 
of  nil,  passed  over  most  of  what  his  predecessors  hod  related,  in  order 
to  set  forth  more  fully  all  that  he  had  heard  from  the  Master  who  loved 
him,  of  His  relation  to  the  Father,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  both.  The  independence  of  the  writers  is  thus  established ;  and  if  they 
seem  to  have  hero  and  there  used  each  other's  account,  which  it  is  periiaps 
impossible  to  prove  or  disprove,  such  cases  will  not  compromise  that  claim 
which  alone  gives  value  to  a  plurality  of  witnesses. 

§  5.  How  does  this  last  theory  bear  upon  onr  belief  in  the  inspiratioii  of 
the  Gospels?     This  momentous  question  admits  of  a  satisfactory  rqily. 
Our  blessed  Lord,  on  five  different  occasions,  promised  to  the  Apostles  the 
divine  guidance,  to  teach  and  enlighten  them  in  their  dangers  (Matt.  x. 
19 ;  Luke  xii.  11,  12 ;  Mark  xiii.  11 ;  and  John  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.).     He  bade 
them  take  no  thought  about  defending  themselves  before  judges ;  he  prom- 
ised them  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  to  teach  them 
all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance.     That  this  promise 
was  fully  realized  to  them  the  history  of  the  Acts  sufficiently  shows.     But 
if  the  divine  assistance  was  given  them  in  their  discourses  and  preaching, 
it  would  be  rendered  equally  when  they  were  about  to  put  down  in  writing 
the  same  Gospel  which  they  preached ;  and,  as  this  would  be  their  greatest 
time  of  need,  the  aid  would  be  granted  them  most  surely.     So  that,  as  to  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  John,  we  may  say  that  their  Gospels  are  inspired  because 
the  writers  of  them  were  inspired,  according  to  their  Master's  promise;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  ho  who  put  words  into  their  months  when 
they  stood  before  a  human  tribunal,  with  no  greater  fear  than  that  of  death 
before  them,  would  withhold  his  light  ond  truth  when  the  want  of  them 
would  mislead  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  and  turn  the  light  that  was  in  it 
into  darkness.     The  case  of  the  other  two  Evangelists  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent.    It  has  always  been  held  that  they  were  under  the  guidance  of  Apos- 
tles in  what  they  wrote — St.  Mark  under  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Luke 
under  that  of  St.  Paul.     We  are  not  expressly  told  indeed  that  these  Evan- 
gelists themselves  were  persons  to  whom  Christ's  promises  of  supernatural 
guidance  had  been  extended,  but  it  certainly  was  not  confined  to  the  twelve 
to  whom  it  was  originally  made,  as  the  case  of  St.  Paul  himself  proves,  who 
was  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  an  apostle,  though,  as  it  were,  ''bom 
out  of  due  time  ;"  and  as  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  were,  the  companions  of 
apostles — shared  their  dangers,  confronted  hostile  tribunals,  had  to  teach 
and  preach — there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  equally  enjoyed  what  they 
cfiually  needed.     In  Acts  xv.  28,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of  as  the  com- 
mon guide  and  light  of  all  the  brethren,  not  of  apostles  only ;  nay,  ^  speak 
it  reverently,  as  one  of  themselves.     So  that  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke  appear  to  have  been  admitted  into  the- canon  of  Scripture  as  writ- 
ten by  inspired  men  in  free  and  close  communication  with  inspired  apostles. 
Bat  supposing  that  the  portion  of  the  three  first  Gospels  which  is  common  to 
all  has  been  derived  from  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  in  general,  then  it  is 
drawn  directly  from  a  source  which  we  know  from  onr  Lord  himself  to  have 
been  inspired.     It  comes  to  us  from  those  apostles  into  whose  mouths  Christ 
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promised  to  put  the  words  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  from  an  anonymous 
writing,  as  £ichhom  thinks — ^it  is  not  that  the  three  witnesses  are  really  one, 
as  Storr  and  others  have  suggested  in  the  theory  of  copying — but  that  the 
daily  preaching  of  all  apostles  and  teachers  has  found  three  independent 
transcribers  in  the  three  Evangelists.  Now  the  inspiration  of  an  historical 
writing  will  consist  in  its  truth,  and  in  its  selection  of  events.  Erery 
thing  narrated  must  be  substantially  and  exactly  true,  and  the  comparison  of 
the  Gospels  one  with  another  offers  us  nothing  that  does  not  answer  to  this 
test.  There  are  differences  of  arrangement  of  events;  hero  some  details 
of  a  narrative  or  a  discourse  are  supplied  which  are  wanting  there ;  and  if 
the  writer  had  professed  to  follow  a  strict  chronological  order,  or  had  pro- 
tended that  his  record  was  not  only  true  but  complete,  then  one  inversion 
of  order,  or  one  omission  of  a  syllable,  would  convict  him  of  inaccuracy. 
But  if  it  is  plain — if  it  is  all  but  avowed — that  minute  chronological  data 
are  not  part  of  the  writer's  purpose— if  it  is  also  plain  that  nothing  but  a 
selection  of  the  facts  is  intended,  or,  indeed,  possible  (John  xxi.  25) — then 
the  proper  test  to  apply  is,  whether  each  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  life  and 
ministry  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  is  self-consistent  and  consistent  with  the 
others,  such  as  would  be  suitable  to  the  use  of  those  who  were  to  believe  on 
his  Name — for  this  is  their  evident  intention.  About  the  answer  there 
should  be  no  doubt.  We  have  seen  that  each  Gospel  has  its  own  features^ 
and  that  the  divine  element  has  controlled  the  human,  but  not  destroyed  it. 
But  the  picture  which  they  conspire  to  draw  is  one  full  of  harmony.  The 
Saviour  they  all  describe  is  the  same  lo\nng,  tender  guide  of  his  disciples, 
sympathizing  with  them  in  the  sorrows  and  temptations  of  earthly  life,  yet 
ever  ready  to  enlighten  that  life  by  rays  of  truth  out  of  the  infinite  world 
where  the  Father  sits  upon  his  throne.  It  has  been  said  that  St.  Matthew 
portrays  rather  the  human  side,  and  St.  John  the  divine ;  but  this  holds 
good  only  in  a  limited  sense.  It  is  in  St.  John  that  we  read  that  ^*  Jesus 
wept;*'  and  there  is  nothing,  even  in  the  last  discourse  of  Jesus,  as  reported 
by  St.  John,  that  opens  a  deeper  view  of  his  divine  nature  than  the  words 
in  St.  Matthew  (xi.  25-80)  beginning,  **  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes."  All  reveal  the  same  divine 
and  human  Teacher ;  four  copies  of  the  same  portrait,  perhaps  with  a  dif- 
ference of  expression  yet  still  the  same,  are  drawn  here,  and  it  is  a  por- 
trait the  like  of  which  no  one  had  ever  delineated  before,  or,  indeed,  could 
have  done,  except  from  having  looked  on  it  with  observant  eyes,  and  from 
having  had  the  mind  opened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  comprehend  features  of 
such  unspeakable  radiance.  Not  only  does  this  highest  "  harmony  of  the 
Gospels*'  manifest  itself  to  every  pious  reader  of  the  Bible,  but  the  lower 
harmony — the  agreement  of  fact  and  word  in  all  that  relates  to  the  ministr)* 
of  the  Lord,  in  all  that  would  contribute  to  a  true  view  of  his  spotless  charac- 
ter—exists also,  and  can  not  bo  denied.  For  example,  all  tell  us  alike  that 
Jesus  was  transfigured  on  the  mount ;  that  the  shekmah  of  divine  glory 
shone  upon  his  face ;  that  Moses  the  lawgiver  and  Elijah  tho  prophet  talk- 
ed with  .him ;  and  that  the  voice  from  heaven  bare  witness  to  him.  Is  it 
any  imputation  upon  tho  truth  of  the  histories  that  St.  Matthew  alone  tells 
ns  that  the  witnesses  fell  prostrate  to  tho  earth,  and  that  Josiis  raised  them  ? 
or,  that  St.  Luke  alone  tells  ns  that  for  a  part  of  the  time  they  were  heavy 
with  sleep?     Again,  one  Evangelist,  in  describing  our  Lord's  temptation. 
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follows  the  order  of  the  occurrences,  another  arranges  them  accoiding  u 
the  d^^rees  of  temptation,  and  the  third,  passing  overall  particnlars,  merely 
mentions  that  onr  Lord  vjos  tempted.  Is  there  any  thing  hero  to  shake  ov 
fiuth  in  the  writers  as  credible  historians  ?  Do  we  treat  other  histories  in 
this  exacting  spirit?  Is  not  the  Teiy  independence  of  treatment  the 
pledge  to  ns  that  we  have  really  three  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  Jesas  was 
tempted  like  as  we  are  ?  for  if  the  Eyangelists  were  copyists,  nothing  would 
have  been  more  easy  than  to  remove  such  an  obvious  differeucQ  as  this. 
The  histories  are  true  according  to  any  test  that  should  be  applied  to  a  fac- 
tory ;  and  the  events  that  they  select — though  we  could  not  presnme  to  say 
that  they  were  more  important  than  what  are  omitted,  exc^t  from  the  fact 
of  the  omission — are  at  least  such  as  to  have  given  the  whole  ChristiaD 
Church  a  clear  conception  of  the  Redeemer's  life,  so  that  none  has  ever 
complained  of  insufficient  means  of  knowing  him. 

There  is  a  perverted  form  of  the  theory  we  are  considering,  which  pre- 
tends that  the  fiscts  of  the  Redeemer's  life  remained  in  the  state  of  an  otral 
tradition  till  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  and  that  the  Four  Goqieb 
were  not  vrritten  till  that  time.    The  difibrence  is  not  of  degree,  but  of 
kind,  between  the  opinion  that  the  GospeU  were  written  during  the  life- 
time of  the  Apostles,  who  were  eye-witnesses,  and  the  notion  that  for  nearly 
a  century  after  the  oldest  of  them  had  passed  to  his  rest  the  events  woe 
only  preserved  in  the  changeable  and  insecure  form  of  an  oral  account. 
But  for  the  latter  opinion  there  is  not  one  spark  of  historical  evidence. 
Heretics  of  the  second  century,  who  would  gladly  have  rejected  and  exposed 
a  new  Gospel  that  made  against  them,  never  hint  that  the  Gospels  are 
spurious ;  and  orthodox  writers  ascribe  without  contradiction  the  anthor- 
ship  of  the  books  to  those  whose  name  they  bear.    The  theory  was  invented 
to  accord  with  the  assumption  that  miracles  are  impossible,  but  upon  no 
evidence  whatever ;  and  the  ailment,  when  exposed,  runs  in  this  vicious 
circle: — ''There  are  no  miracles,  therefore  the  accotmts  of  them  most 
have  grown  up  in  the  course  of  a  century  from  popular  exaggemtion ;  and 
as  the  accounts  are  not  contemporaneous,  it  is  not  proved  that  there  are 
miracles  I"    That  the  Jewish  mind  in  its  lowest  decay  should  have  invent- 
ed the  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  sublime  system  of  morality 
contained  in  his  teaching — that  four  writers  should  have  fixed  the  popular 
impression  in  four  plain,  simple,  unadorned  narratives,  without  any  out- 
bursts of  national  prejudice,  or  any  attempt  to  give  a  political  tone  to  the 
events  they  wrote  of— would  be  in  itself  a  miracle  harder  to  believe  thaa 
that  Lazarus  came  out  at  the  Lord's  oall  from  his  four-days*  tomb. 
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§  6.  TABLE  OF  THE  HARMONY  OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS. 

N.B. — In  tbe  following  Table,  where  all  the  references  under  a  given  Rection  are  printed  i« 
thick  type,  as  under  ^^  Two  Genealogies,**  it  is  to  be  underrtood  that  some  special  difficulty 
besets  the  harmony.  Where  one  or  more  references  under  a  giren  secUiui  are  in  thin,  and 
one  or  more  in  thick  type,  it  Is  to  be  understood  that  the  former  are  given  as  in  their  proper 
placoi  and  that  it  Is  more  or  less  doubtful  whether  the  latter  are  to  be  considered  as  par^ 
alld  narratives  or  not. 
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I.  The  Aelt  of  iht  ApouUt  not  it  cmnplcKi  apoalolic  hiitory — ItsKtJpnr- 
po6e — Break  between  it  and  the  enrlioit  Ecdesiuticol  HiBtoij.  §  2. 
The  Primitive  Charch  in  its  loo  secliona,  Galilean  and  JndKan — The 
120  bretbren  tt  Jeruialctn.  §  3.  Choice  of  Matthias  to  be  an  Apoetlo 
in  place  of  Jndaa:  {  4.  The  Day  of  Peniecoit,  or  Wkiiimday,  6th  of 
Sivan,  Ma;  S7th,  a.d.  BO— Descent  of  the  Holj  Ghost— Gift  of  the 
Spitii — The  Diseiplea  ipeak  with  Tongnes — Effects  on  the  People — St. 
Peter's  Sermon — The  SOOO  convcrta — Practical  reformation — Slate  of 
the  Primitire  Cbnrch.  §  6.  Healing  of  the  Lame  Man  at  the  Temple 
. — St.  Feier't  second  disconrse — Peter  and  John  beforo  (he  Sanhedrim 
^-Thdr  dismisial — Thanksgirings  of  tho  Church  and  new  elTasion  of 
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tho  Iloly  Ghost — Community  of  goods.    §  6.  The  Sin  mod  Jiidgmeoi 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira — Its  effect  upon  tho  people.     §  7.  Impriaon- 
ment  and  deliverance  of  the  Apostles — Their  boldness  before  the  Sao- 
hedrim — The  counsel  of  Gamaliel.      §  8.  Beginning  of  positive  instits> 
tions  in  the  Church — Dissension  between  the  Hellenists  and  the  He- 
brews— Appointment  of  the  Seven  Deacons — ^Their  seal  for  the  Go^kI 
§  9.  Success  of  Stephen  in  controversy  with  the  Hellenistic  Jews — Hk 
defense  before  the  Sanhedrim — His  martyrdom,  and  Saal*s  share  in  it. 
§  10.  General  persecution,  and  dispersion  of  the  disciples  from  Jerusa- 
lem— Diffusion  of  the  Gospel — Three  steps :  Samaria,  Ethiopian  eonaeh, 
Cornelius— Philip  at  Samaria— Simon  Magus  and  Peter      §  II.  The 
Ethiopian  eunuch  converted  and  baptized  by  Philip— Philip  fixes  his 
abode  at  Csesarea.     §  12.  Position  of  the  Christian  Church  at  the  death 
of  Tiberius. 

^  1.  St,  Luke's  *'  Second  Treatise  "  or  Discourse/  addressed 
to  Theophilus,  bears  a  title  apt  to  mislead  the  reader ;  a  tide 
certainly  not  given  to  it  by  its  author.  It  contains  no  full  ac- 
count of  the  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  Most  of  them  are  nev- 
er mentioned  even  by  name,  after  the  list  given  in  the  first 
chapter ;  and  the  history  of  St.  Paul  is  not  brought  down  to 
his  death.  Its  true  subject  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  promut 
of  the  Father  by  the' descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  the  results 
of  that  outpouring,  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Chspel  among  Jevs 
and  Gentiles,  It  deals  only  with  the  beginning  of  this  great 
theme ;  and,  having  shown  us  the  full  establishment  of  Christ's 
Church,  first  in  the  Holy  Land,  then  in  those  Eastern  and 
Grecian  provinces  of  the  Koman  empire  which  the  Jews  were 
wont  to  regard  as  representing  the  whole  Grentile  world,  and 
finally  at  Rome,  it  leaves  all  the  future  progress  of  the  Grospd 
to  be  recorded  by  the  Church  itself. 

And  the  point  where  the  sacred  history  thus  breaks  off  is 
marked  by  a  most  striking  change  in  the  character  of  the  rec- 
ords. There  is  a  great  gulf  between  the  last  verses  of  the 
"  Acts  "  and  the  last  allusions  in  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and 
the  earliest  authentic  chapters  of  what  is  called  "  Ecclesiastic- 
al History."  The  chasm  is  only  bridged  over  by  traditions 
of  uncertain  value,  in  which  even  the  martyrdom  of  St  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  is  disfigured  by  childish  legends,  and  worldly 
principles  are  already  seen  at  work  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ 

§  2.  In  describing  the  history  before  us  as  that  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  use  the  word  in  its 
wider  sense.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid,  in  Christ's  own 
person,  when  he  was  shown  to  Israel  by  his  baptism ;  and  the 

*  Thii  title  is  implied  in  the  opening  words,  in  which  he  rcfen  to  hb  Go»« 
pel  as  rdv  vpurov  \6yov.  Acts  i.  1. 
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disciples  whom  he  gathered  formed  a  perfect  Church  when  he 
left  them,  at  his  ascension,  with  the  commission  to  go  forth 
and  preach  the  Grospel  to  every  creature.  Nay,  more :  this 
Church  already  exhibited  that  condition  which  subsequently 
led  to  the  greatest  difficulties  and  divisions.  In  theory,  and 
according  to  the  declarations  of  Christ  himself,  it  formed  one 
bodj/y  like  the  congregation  of  the  Jewish  people,  from  which 
it  derived  both  its  name  and  the  model  of  its  constitution.' 
But  that  body  was  already  practically  divided  into  parts, — r 
the  Christians  of  Judsea  and  of  Galilee,  besides  those  of  Sa- 
maria, Pertea,  and  the  more  distant  countries  round.  The  as- 
sumption that  all  these,  who  were  not  absolutely  prevented, 
were  gathered  in  waiting  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  command  of 
Jesus,  is  excluded  by  a  curious  proof.  We  have  seen  that 
the  disciples  who  met  Jesus  on  the  mountain  in  Gfdilee  were 
five  hundred  in  number ;  but  when  Peter  first  stood  up  to  ad- 
dress the  disciples  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  "  the  number  of 
the  names  together  were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty'' 
only.'  How  these  were  made  up,  we  may  infer  from  what 
we  read  just  before — that  the  eleven -Apostles,  having  return- 
ed from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  assembled  in  an  upper  room, 
with  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus  and  the  women  who 
had  ministered  to  him,  and  there  abode  in  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation. Their  evenings  were  thus  spent ;  for  in  the  day-time, 
**  they  were  continually  in  the  Temple,  praising  and  bles Ag 
God,"  doubtless  declaring  Christ's  resurrection  and  ascension 
to  the  people.*  These,  then,  with  the  other  disciples  resident 
in  Jerusalem,  made  up  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  brethren ; 
and  at  first  sight  they  seem  to  act  as  the  whole  Church,  in  the 
election  of  the  new  Apostle.  But  a  closer  consideration  will 
perhaps  show  that  this  election  was  conducted  by  the  Apos- 
tles, in  the  presence  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  brethren  at 
Jerusalem,  rather  than  as  an  act  of  the  whole  Church.  On 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  however,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
poured  out  on  the  disciples,  the  great  body  of  the  believers  were 
no  doubt  present,  having  come  up  to  keep  the  feast  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;'  and  it  was  then  that  they  were  first  seen  in  public  as  the 
Church  of  Christ. 


•  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  work 
to  discass  ecclesiastical  qnestions ;  and 
therefore  we  must  abstain  from  prov- 
ing the  points  assumed  in  the  text : — 
that  the  Christian  Church  is  modeled 
on  the  Jewish  Conffregation,  and  that 
the  word  UKKTjvia  is  simply  the  trans- 


lation of  the  Hebrew  word  sifxnifyiog 
**  congregation  "  (Ps.  xxii.  22). 

■  Actsi.  15. 

*  Acts  i.  12-14;  Luke  xxiv.  63. 

'  This  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
phrase,  "They  were  all  with  one  ac- 
cord in  one  place.' 


»» 
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§  3.  Among  the  Apostles  and  disciples,  Peter  occupies  the 
place  assigned  to  him  by  Christ  when  he  gave  him  ihe  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  was  his  office  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  Church,  first  to  the  Jews  and  then  to  the  Gentiles, 
while  his  brethren  labored  equally  with  him  to  bring  the  con- 
verts in.  While  waiting  for  the  Spirit  to  qualify  them  fwr 
the  work,  Peter  invited  them  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  in  the 
number  of  the  Apostles  caused  by  the  fall  of  Judas.  He  lays 
down  the  first  essential  qualification  for  the  apostolic  ofilce — 
the  having  been  one  of  the  companions  of  Christ  from  his 
baptism  by  John  till  his  ascension — and  declares  the  object 
of  the  election,  "  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection." 
Two  such  men  were  chosen,  either  by  the  Apostles  or  by  the 
disciples,  whose  choice  in  either  case  supplied  a  testimony  to 
their  character;  but  the  ultimate  decision  was  referred  to 
God  himself  by  the  sacred  trial  of  the  lot,  accompanied  by 
prayer.  The  two  were  Joseph,  also  called  Barsabas,*  and 
sumamed  the  Just,  and  Matthias;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  the 
latter.' 

§  4.  Ten  days  after  ^e  ascension,  the  time  arrived  whi<^ 
God  had  appointed  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  disciples.  "  Thp  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come ;"  tiie 
first  and  great  day  of  the  feast  of  the  full  ingathering  of  the 
harvest.*  It  was  called  by  the  Jews  the  "  Feast  of  Weeks," 
aili  in  Greek  Pentecost  {the  ^fiftieth  day)  because  it  feU  on 
the  day  after  the  completion  of  seven  weeks  from  the  second, 
or  great  day,  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  It  brought 
to  Jerusalem  a  greater  concourse  of  Jews  and  proselytes  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  than  any  other  of  the  three  great  festi- 
vals.   Hence  the  season  was  as  well  chosen  for  the  first  proo- 


•  The  only  other  record  wo  hnro  of 
Barsftbas  is  the  story  of  Papias,  that 
he  drank  a  deadly  poison  nnharmed, 
possibly  an  inycntion  to  complete  the 
fulfillment  of  Mark  xvi.  18.  Papias 
calls  him  Judas  Barsabas,  a  name 
which  appears  in  Acts  xt.  22  as  that 
of  one  of  the  chief  disciples. 

^  Acts  i.  15-26.  For  what  is  known 
of  Matthias,  see  the  supplementary 
account  of  the  Apostles.  According 
to  Grotins,  the  lot  was  taken  by  means 
of  two  nms.  (In  Prov.  xvi.  83,  the 
word  translated  lap  probably  signifios 


and  in  the  other  two  rolls,  one  with 
the  word  Apostle,  and  the  other 
blank ;  and  one  roll  was  drawn  from 
each  urn  simultaneously. 

*  Acts  ii.  1.  On  the  Feast  of  Pen- 
tecost see  0.  T,  Hist.,  Appendix  to 
Book  III.,  Section  VI.  §  II.  Seven 
weeks  were  reckoned  from  the  16tb 
of  Nisan,  and  the  following  day,  the 
6th  of  Sivan,  was  the  day  of  Ptenfc- 
cost.  Since  in  a.d.  30  the  16th  of 
Nisan  fell,  as  we  have  seen,  on  Sat- 
urday the  7th  of  April,  the  day  of 
Pentecost  fell  on  Sundwfy  May  27th. 


urn).  In  one  they  placed  two  rolls  Hence  the  festival  has  been  perpet< 
of  paper,  with  the  names  of  Joseph .  uated  in  the  Christian  Church  as 
and  Matthias  written  within  them ;  I  Whitsunday, 
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lamation  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  and  ascension,  as  its  occa- 
sion and  its  rites  were  symbolical  of  the  first-fruit  of  the 
spiritual  harvest,  which  were  offered  to  God  as  the  result  of 
Peter's  preaching. 

On  this  day,  the  disciples,  including  those  who  had  come 
up  to  the  feast,  were  all  gathered  by  common  consent  ;•  when 
there  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  rushing  wind,  as  it  were  de- 
scending from  heaven,  and  filling  the  house  where  they  were 
sitting,  while  lambent  fiames,  shaped  like  cloven  tongues, 
were  seen  upon  all  their  heads.  These  signs  at  once  furnished 
to  the  senses  a  double  evidence  of  some  divine  power,  and  ex- 
actly corresponded  to  the  figurative  language  chosen  by  Jesus 
to  describe  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit : — a  baptism  of 
fire — a  vnnd  blowing  where  God  wills,  whose  sound  v^q  hear, 
but  can  not  trace  its  path.  That  Spirit  was  given  to  qualify 
the  disciples  for  their  work  as  witnesses  of  Christ,  as  he  had 
said,  "  enduing  them  with  power  from  on  high."  It  was  to 
work  within^ "  guiding  them  into  all  truth ;" "  not  only  ena- 
bhng  them  to  remember  all  that  Jesus  had  said  to  them,"  but 
opening  theu'  minds  to  understand  the  truths  concealed  as  yet 
under  his  words.**  With  spiritual  discernment  it  brought 
spiritual  life,  all  those  moral  virtues  and  graces  which  St.  Paul 
calls  "  the  fi-uit  of  the  Spirit."  '* 

These  inward  gifts  oi  the  Spirit  remained  to  be  proved  by 
the  future  course  of  the  disciples ;  but  other  external  gifts 
were  at  once  made  manifest,  as  a  public  proof  of  their  endow- 
ment for  their  work.  These  were  the  "  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Spirit ;"  gifts,  that  is,  miraculous  in  their  nature ;  and 
like  other  miraculous  works,  they  were  designed  partly  in- 
deed for  their  direct  use,  but  still  more  as  the  sign  of  4i  di- 
vine mission."  Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  these  gifts, 
and  certainly  the  one  best  suited  to  the  present  occasion,  was 
the  power  of  "  speaking  with  tongues,"  that  is,  in  foreign  lan- 
guages.** This  gift,  conferred  on  illiterate  Galileans,  at  once 
enabled  them  to  addi*ess  the  various  strangers  assembled  at 
the  feast,  each  in  his  own  language,  and  gave  to  those  so  ad- 
dressed a  convincing  proof  that  God  was  with  the  speakers. 


•  Tho  word  6fio9vfmS6v  seems  to 
imply  some  .  impnlse  bringing  tbem 
together  in  a  state  of  excited  expec- 
tation. 

'•  John  xvi.  18.       » »  John  xiv.  26. 

"  See  especially  John  vii,  39. 

'»  Gal.  V.  22-25 ;  Kph.  v.  9. 

"  1  Cor.  xlv.  22.      See  tho  whole 


discnssion  npon  sach  j^ifts  by  St.  Paul, 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the 
Corinthians. 

**  The  introduction  of  the  word  un- 
knoum^  which  does  not  occur  in  the 
N.  T.,  has  given  some  color  to  the 
absard  idea  that  these  were  tongues 
unknown  to  any  human  language. 
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and  to  themselves  the  assurance  that  they  were  to  prcacb  the 
Gospel  to  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  tongues  under  heavoL 
How  far  the  gift  was  permanent  in  those  who  received  it  does 
not  appear.  The  statements  of  St.  Paul  prove  that  it  was 
afterward  by  no  means  common  to  the  whole  body  of  believ- 
ers, as  it  appears  to  have  been  on  this  day.  That  it  was  not 
intended  to  supersede  the  use  of  acquired  learning,  is  proved 
by  the  choice  of  Paul  himself  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  bear  marks  of  dialect, 
influenced,  to  say  the  least,  by  the  natural  powers  of  the  writ- 


ers. 


This  gift,  bestowed  at  the  moment  of  the  descent  of  the 
cloven  tongues  of  fire,  about  the  time  of  the  morning  sacrifice, 
was  immediately  used  by  the  Apostles  and  disciples  in  utta-- 
ing  the  praises  of  God.  The  news  soon  spread  through  the 
city,  and  the  multitude  flocked  together  to  the  scene,  conlound- 
cl  at  hearing  these  Galileans  speak  in  several  lanmiages." 
'i'he  passage  furnishes  an  interesting  enumeration  of  tne  prov- 
inces, and  regions  even  beyond  the  Roman  empii*e,  in  whidi 
Jews  were  found.  The  enumeration  is  not  made  at  random, 
but  follows  a  regular  order  from  East  to  West,  beginning 
with  the  ParthianSy  Medes  and  ElamiteSy  beyond  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  the  Meaopotamians  on  the  frontier ;  then,  cross- 
ing the  desert,  to  tTudcea  (with  which  we  may  suppose  Syria 
to  be  included) ;  next  proceeding  northward,  and  circling 
round  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  we  have  Cappadoda^ 
Pon  t  U8,  proconsular  Asia,  Phrygiay  and  Pamphylia  ;  whence 
the  transition  is  natural  across  the  Mediterraneim,  to  Egypi 
and  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Gyrene ;  where,  reaching  the 
Western  Provinces,  the  Mediterranean  is  recrossed  to  Rome 
itself,  and  the  strength  of  the  Jewish  element  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Italy  is  attested  by  the  phrase, "  strangers  of  JRome, 
Jews  and  Proselytes  ;^^  and  the  list  is  concluded,  somewhat 
less  regularly,  by  the  Cretes  and  Arabians. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  discredit  the  general  feeling  that 
.all  this  had  some  strange  meaning,  by  the  taunting  sugges- 
tion that  the  men  were  drunk  with  new  wine.  Upon  this 
Peter  spoke  out ;  and,  having  repelled  the  charge  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  early  hour  (9  o'clock),  a  time  at  which  none  be- 
gin drinking  in  the  East,  he  declared  that  what  they  saw  was 


»«  Acts  ii.  5-11.  Tho  words  "  Are 
not  all  these  which  speak,  Galileans  ?" 
might  favor  the  view  that  the  Apos- 
tles only  were  (ho  speakers;  but  the 


disciples  were  already  so  far  identi- 
fied with  Galilee  in  common  repnte 
as  to  forbid  our  taking  the  phrase  too 
literally. 
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the  fulfillment  of  Joel's  great  prophecy  concerning  the  descent 
of  the  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  in  the  last  days ;  when  wonders 
should  he  shown  in  heaven  and  earth,  that  men  might  call 
upon  the  name  of  Jehovah  and  be  saved.  .  Then  plainly  charg- 
ing the  people  with  their  wickedness  in  crucifying  Jesus,  he  de- 
clares his  resurrection  by  the  power  of  God  to  be  the  fulfill- 
ment of  David's  prophecy  of  Christ ;  and,  inferring  from  that 
prophecy  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  he 
points  to  this  which  they  now  saw  and  heard  as  his  first  gift 
to  men,  and  as  a  proof  "  that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus, 
whom  ye  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ." 

The  appeal  to  their  consciences  was  the  more  striking  as, 
besides  the  rulers  resident  at  Jerusalem,  many  other  Jews, 
who  had  joined  in  the  scenes  enacted  at  the  Passover,  were 
now  re-assembled  at  Jerusalem  after  six  weeks'  interval  for  re- 
flection. At  once  the  sting  of  conviction  pierced  their  hearts ; 
and  their  cry  to  Peter  and  the  Apostles, "  Men  and  brethren, 
what  shall  we  do  ?"  was  answered  by  the  call  to  repentance, 
to  be  signified,  as  under  John,  by  baptism,  but  now  into  the 
name  of  Chi*ist,  that  their  sins  might  be  remitted  and  they 
might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  offer  of  mercy  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  assurance  Avhich,  stamping  upon  the  Christian 
Church  the  like  family  and  social  character  to  that  which 
marked  the  community  of  Israel,  extended  the  blessing  to  the 
Gentiles  also  : — "  The  promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  chil- 
dren, and  to  aU  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord 
our  Grod  shall"  call."  Such  were  the  chief  points  of  this  first 
apostolic  sermon ;  but  much  more  was  added,  and  all  was  con- 
cluded with  exhorting  such  as  would  to  come  out  and  sepa- 
rate themselves  frt)m  this  perverse  generation.  All  who  "  re- 
ceived the  word^'*  that  is,  who  simply  professed  faith  in  the 
truth  preached  by  Peter,  were  baptized  and  added  to  the 
Church ;  and  the  pentecostal  first-fruits  thus  offered  to  God 
were  3000  souls." 

Nor  was  this  a  passing  excitement.  The  new  converts  be- 
came faithful  disciples,  adhering  to  the  teachings  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  ;  observing  Christ's  insti- 
tution of  breaking  bread  together,  and  constant  in  prayer. 
The  four  elements  included  in  this  summary  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  primitive  Church  deserve  special  notice: — (i.)  The 
Apostles'  doctrine  included  doubtleiss  the  whole  body  of  di- 
vine truth,  which  was  based  on  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 

"  Acts  ii.  14-41.  It  most  be  remembered  tbnt  n  large  number  of  these 
would  leave  Jerusalem  after  the  feast. 
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ment,  viewed  in  the  new  light  of  the  Spirit  bestowed  upon  the 
Apostles  to  lead  them  into  all  truth,  as  well  as  their  own  tes- 
timony to  the  life  and  death  and  especially  the  resurrection  of 
the  Lord,  (ii.)  The  FeUowship^^ — though  the  word  is  often 
used  in  the  wider  generic  sense  which  is  now  most  familiar  to 
us — seems  here,  as  'in  many  other  passages,  to  denote  that 
communication  of  the  goods  of  this  life  which  was  needful  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  brethren,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  which  seems  thus  early  to  have  formed  a  part  of  their 
united  worship.  (iiL)  The  breaking  of  bread  alludes  to  the 
social  custom  which  sprang  up  among  this  small  commanity, 
severed  much  from  the  world  around,  of  eating  together  dai- 
ly, as  well  as  to  their  use  of  such  opportunities  for  celebrating 
the  Lord's  Supper :  while  (iv.)  the  distinct  mention  of  Praytr 
vindicates  its  place  as  an  act  of  common  Christian  worship 
against  the  specious  fallacy  that  it  is  a  matter  solely  between 
each  man  and  his  God.  So  great  a  movement  struck  awe 
even  into  those  who  did  not  join  it ;  and  this  feeling  was  kept 
alive  by  the  miracles  which  the  Apostles  wrought.  Ilie  first 
practical  fruit  of  the  new  faith  was  seen  in  a  reform  of  one  of 
the  worst  faults  of  the  Jewish  character — ^its  selfish  rapacity 
and  oppression  of  the  poor.  Forming  a  closely  united  com- 
munity,** they  regarded  their  possessions  as  given  for  their 
common  use,  according  as  the  necessities  of  each  required. 
To  this  so-called  community  of  goods  our  attention  will  pres- 
ently be  recalled.  Meanwhile  we  behold  the  Church  in  its 
first  new-created  purity,  daily  increased  by  sincere  converts, 
and  enjoying  harmony  witlun  and  the  favor  of  the  people 
without,  before  the  beginning  of  pereecution  or  declension.'* 

§  6.  The  healing  of  a  man  above  forty  years  old,  who  had 
been  lame  from  his  birth,  by  Peter  and  John"  at  the  "Beau- 
tiful" gate  of  the  Temple,  in  presence  of  aU  the  people  who 
were  assembling  to  evening  prayer,  gave  Peter  another  oppor- 
tunity of  preaching  the  Saviour,  in  whoso  name  alone  the 
miracle  was  performed.  His  discourse  was  interrupted  by 
the  priests  oi  the  Sadducean  party,  and  the  captain  of  the 
guard  of  Levites  that  Jcept  order  in  the  Temple,  who  seized 
the  Apostles,  and  carried  them  off  to  prison.  The  pretext  was, 
no  doubt,  that  they  excited  a  tumult  in  the  Temple,  but  their 


^  Not  "the  Apo8tle8*fellow8hip,"as 
the  order  in  our  yersion  might  suggest. 

"  The  phrase  i\nav  ivi  rb  aifrb  cer- 
tainly means  this,  whether  or  not  it 
refers  specificallj  to  their  assembling 
in  one  place. 


"  Acts  ii.  42-47. 

^*  Acts  iii.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  continuance  of  that  close  con> 
nection  between  these  two  Apostles, 
which  we  have  already  seen  io  the 
Gospels. 
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real  o£Eense  was  preaching  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  in 
the  name  of  Jesus.  But  their  arrest  did  not  prevent  their 
word  being  received  by  no  less  than  6000  believers.'* 

In  presence  of  the  Sanhedrim,  assembled  the  next  morning 
under  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  the  high-priests,  with  their  Sad- 
ducean  kindred,  Peter  boldly  avowed,  for  John  and  himself, 
that  the  miracle  had  been  performed  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
who,  though  crucified  by  them,  had  been  raised  by  God ;  and 
whose  name  alone  was  given  under  heaven  for  the  salvation 
of  men.     Then  was  fulfilled  the  promise  of  Christ,  when  he 
bade  the  disciples,  on  being  brought  before  courts  and  rulers, 
to  take  no  thought  what  they  should  say,  for  he  would  give 
them  a  mouih  and  wisdom  which  their  adversaries  should  be 
unable  to  resist.     Their  freedom  of  speech,  contrasted  with 
their  want  of  letters,  left  the  council  no  doubt  that  they  were 
worthy  followers  of  Jesus;  and  the  presence  of  the  healed 
man  forbade  their  denial  of  the  miracle.     So  they  resolved  to 
try  half-measures,  commanding  the  Apostles  to  cease  from 
speaking  in  the  name  of  Jesus.     Peter  and  John  plainlv  re- 
fused the  compromise : — "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of 
God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.     For 
we  can  not  but  apeak  the  things  which  toe  have  seen  and  lieardP 
Still  the  impression  made  upon  the  people  by  the  miracle  ren- 
dered it  dangerous  to  attempt  severity;  and  the  council  let 
the  Apostles  go,  after  renewmg  their  threatenings.     llie  as- 
sembled Church  received  them  with  a  thanksgiving,  which 
forms  the  earliest  example  of  united  Christian  prayer ;  and  in 
which  three  things  deserve  especial  notice : — the  use  of  Script- 
ure models,  including  a  direct  quotation  from  the  second 
Psalm ;  the  recital  of  facts,  as  well  as  the  language  of  actual 
supplication ;  and  the  exercise,  in  offering  the  latter,  of  that 
freedom  of  speech  for  the  increase  of  which  they  prayed.     The 
prayer  was  answered  by  another  sign  of  Grod's  presence,  the 
shsdking  of  the  place  in  which  they  met,  as  Sinai  was  shaken 
of  old ; "  it  was  answered  by  a  new  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.     The  work  of  the  Apostles  was  resumed  with  fresh 
power ;  and  the  Church  was  endued  still  more  manifestly  with 
divine  grace  and  harmony." 

The  poor,  who  formed  the  great  body  of  the  disciples,  were 


*»  Acts  iv.  1-4.  That  these  five 
thousand  included  the  three  thousand 
converts  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  seems 
raost  probable  in  itself  (compare  iii. 
11),  and  is  quite  consistent  with  the       ^^  Acts  iv. 

R 


form   of  expression,    koX  lytvriOri  6 
dpiOfibif  K.  r.  X.y  not,  as  in  ii.  41, 

**  Comp.  Haggai  ii.  7,  etc. 
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preserved  from  want  by  sharing  the  wealth  of  the  rest^  accord- 
ing to  their  necessities. 

Not  that  the  first  Christians  adopted  the  fantastic  and  iis- 
practicable  theory,  known  in  modem  times  by  the  name  of 
Gommunism,  divesting  themselves  of  individual  property, 
and  throwing  all  they  had  and  earned  into  a  conunon  sto^ 
They  had  indeed  a  common  fand,  which  was  divided  by  the 
iVpostles  among  the  poor ;  and  those  who  carried  into  fofl  ef- 
fect the  principle  that "  nought  of  the  things  which  he  pos- 
sessed was  his  own  '^  sold  their  lands  and  houses,  and  laid  tbe 
price  at  the  Apostles'  feet.  But  that  this  practice  iras  wA 
binding  upon  all  is  proved  by  the  stress  laid  on  tbe  seU-aae- 
rifice  of  Barnabas,**  and  by  the  express  declaration  of  Pe- 
ter to  Ananias,  that  he  might  have  kept  tlie  land,  if  he  had 
chosen,  or  even  have  used  its  price  after  it  was  sold.**  St 
Luke's  language  is  indeed  imiversal;'*  but  universal  state- 
ments are  always  to  be  interpreted  by  more  specific  informa- 
tion. What  was  universally  accepted  was  the  principle  that 
none  should  want  while  any  of  their  brethren  had  the  means 
of  helping  them ;  but,  in  carrying  out  this  principle,  they  used 
that  Christian  liberty  of  beneficence  which  is  far  more  effective 
than  an  enforced  equality  of  wealth. 

§  6.  And  now  we  come  to  the  second  great  crime  which 
stamed  the  profession  of  Christianity, — the  .treason  of  Judas 
having  been  the  first, — and  which  called  down  a  judgment 
as  signal.  As  among  the  followers  of  Christ  on  earth,  so  in 
the  early  Church,  the  love  of  money  was  the  root  of  evil ;  it 
was  minded  with  love  of  praise;  and  falsehood  was  the  means 
of  gratifying  both.  The  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is  too 
familiar  to  need  relation.  They  seem  to  have  been  prompted 
by  the  desire  to  share  the  credit  gained  by  Joses,  snmamed 
Barnabas,  a  Levite  of  Cyprus,  who  sold  his  estate,  and  gave 
its  price  to  the  Apostles.  They  attempted  to  gain  that  praise, 
and  yet  to  secure  themselves  from  want,  by  keeping  back  a 
])art  of  the  price  of  their  land,  and  bringing  only  the  rest  to 
the  Apostles, — an  acted  he,  had  it  been  left  there.  But  Peter 
was  moved  by  the  Spirit  to  proclaim  the  deceit ;  and,  so  far 
from  extenuating  it  because  the  he  had  not  been  uttered,  he 
passed  on  all  such  prevarication  the  awful  sentence,  "  Thoa 
liast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  xinto  Grod."  The  conduct  of  Sap- 
phira  is  distinguished  by  the  effrontery  witli  which,  in  reply 


»  Acts  iv.  86,  87.  What  we  have 
to  sny  of  Barnabas  is  reserved  for  tbe 
Bcqnel. 


•'  Acts  n.  44,  46,  iv.  S2, 84. 
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to  Peter's  question,  she  uttered  the  direct  lie.  The  judgment 
that  fell  on  both  was  analogous  to  the  "cutting  off  a  soul 
from  the  congregation  "  under  the  old  dispensation,  and  gave, 
thus  early  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  a  terrible  warning  of 
Gk)d's  absolute  requirement  of  sincerity  in  all  his  people.  It 
caused  great  fear  within  the  Church,  and  deterred  the  world- 
ly-minded from  joining  the  disciples.  But  still  the  work  of  con- 
version went  on.  The  Apostles  and  their  followers  assembled 
daily  in  the  portico  of  the  Temple  named  after  Solomon. 
Their  miracles  were  multiplied.  The  sick  were  carried  on 
beds  into  the  street,  that  at  least  Peter's  shadow,  as  he  passed 
by,  might  fall  upon  them ;  and  multitudes  were  brought  into 
Jerusalem  from  the  villages,  and  were  all  healed." 

§  7.  And  this  was  all  that  the  Sadducecs  had  gained  by 
their  warning  to  Peter  and  John.  Their  indignation  got  the 
better  of  their  policy,  and  they  threw  all  the  Apostles  into 
prison.  An  angel  opened  the  prison  doors,  and  set  them  free 
during  the  night ;  and  when  the  Sanhedrim  assembled  in  the 
mormng,  it  was  to  hear  that  the  prison  had  been  found  secure 
and  guarded,  but  empty ;  and  that  the  prisoners  were  at  that 
moment  preaching  in  the  Temple.  Fear  of  the  people  again 
prevented  open  violence ;  but  the  Apostles  came  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  captain  of  the  temple-guard,  and  were  placed  be- 
fore the  Sanhedrim,  whom  the  hi^-priest  now  convened,  to- 
gether with  the  Senate  of  Elders,  that  venerable  body  which 
had  preserved  its  authority  as  representing  the  people  through 
all  the  chmiges  of  the  Jewish  state.**  In  this  second  assembly, 
therefore,  we  see  no  longer  only  the  Sanhedrim,  headed  by 
the  Sadducean  rulers,  but  the  chiefs  of  the  whole  people  tak- 
ing part  in  persecuting  the  Apostles.  To  the  charge  that 
they  were  trying  to  bring  upon  the  people  the  blood  of  Christ 
— that  blood  which  these  very  men  had  invoked  on  their  own 
heads — Peter  replied  with  the  same  boldness  as  before,  but 
with  a  different  result.  Stung  by  his  words,  they  were  about 
to  vote  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  when  they  were  checked  by 
the  advice  of  a  Pharisee  named  Gamaxdsl.  This  man,  re- 
nowned as  one  of  the  greatest  doctors  of  the  law,*'  and  still 


^•Actsv.  1-16. 

**  Acts  V.  21 :  t6  trvviSptov  eal 
iratrav  ri^  ytpovaiav  rdv  v\Qv  'Iffpa- 
i7\. 

"He  is  identified  with  the  cele- 
brated Jewish  doctor  Gamaliel,  who 
is  known  by  the  title  of  "the  glory 
of  tlie  law,*'  and  was  the  first  to  whom 


the  title  "Rabban,"  "our  master," 
was  given.  This  Gamaliel  was  son 
of  Rabbi  Simeon,  and  grandson  of 
the  celebrated  Hillel.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Sanhedrim  under  Tibe- 
rius, Caligula,  and  Claudius,  and  is 
reported  to  have  died  eighteen  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
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more  as  the  preceptor  of  St.  Paul,'*  gave  the  sage  couilscI  to 
wait  and  see  what  would  come  of  the  new  doctrine,  if  let  alooe. 
It  was  an  age  of  pretenders,  such  as  Thendas  and  Judas  of 
Galilee,  who  had  ended  by  breaking  out  into  open  revolt  and 
being  destroyed  by  the  power  of  Rome.     Such  too  ivoald  be 
the  end  of  these  men,  if  tkey  were  impostors, — ^an  end  which 
would  save  the  rulers  trouble  and  danger.   But  another  ah^- 
native  was  possible.     The  thing  might  be  indeed  from  God; 
and  if  so,  to  overthrow  it  would  be  impossible,  to  resist  it 
would  incur  the  guilt  of  fighting  against  God.     The  emphatk 
clearness  with  which  Cramaliel  puts  this,  as  far  more  ^an  & 
bare  possibility,  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  convictiom  ol 
the  learned  and  thinking  men  among  the  Phai*isees,  and  helps 
us  to  form  a  juster  estimate  of  Saul's  guilt  as  a  persecutor. 
The  jealousy  between  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  moved 
the  latter  for  the  time  to  protect  the  teachers  of  a  resurrec- 
tion ;  but  they  soon  surpassed  their  rivals  in  the  fury  of  per- 
secution.    The  advice  of  Gtunaliel  was  adopted  by  the  CoundL 
whose  anger  needed,  however,  to  be  gratified  by  some  punish- 
ment ;  so  they  inflicted  on  the  Apostles  the  scourging  permit- 
ted by  the  law,  and  let  them  go,  again  forbidding  them  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus.     Assured  by  thiB  oommencemeait 
of  a  share  in  their  Saviour^s  suffering  and  shame,  that  be 
deemed  them  worthy  to  follow  him,  they  continued,  as  before, 
to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ,  bodi  in  the  Temple  and 
from  house  to  house." 

§  8.  Thus  far  we  have  met  with  no  indications  of  any  insti- 
tutions for  the  government  of  the  Church.  None  had  been 
prescribed  by  Jesus ;  but  he  had  taught  his  followers  those 
principles  which  would  guide  them  to  institutions  as  they 
were  wanted.  As  yet  no  such  want  had  been  felt :  all  had 
been  supplied  by  the  presence  of  the  Apostles  and  the  un-. 
broken  harmony  of  the  brethren.  But  now  came  in  the  hu- 
miliating fact,  which  has  ever  since  cast  its  shadow  over  the 
Church,  that  every  development  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline 
is  the  fruit  of  some  error  or  imperfection.  Doubtless  miore 
is  gained  than  lost  by  the  working  of  this  principle ;  chiefly 
because  it  leaves  all  the  glory  to  God,  and  shames  man^s 
boast  of  growing  perfection. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  persons  in  the  Church,  the  Uebrev:s 
and  the  HeUenists"    In  their  widest  significance,  the  words 

He  was  sacccedod  in  the  presidency       '*  Acts  xxii.  3.     ^  Acts  v.  17-42. 
of  the  Sanhedrim  by  his  son  Simeon,        '*'  This  word   (*EWijvan-a«,  which 
who  perished  in  the  siege.  '  our  translators  distingubh  from  "EX', 
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Hellenist  and  Hellenism  described  that  erigraftinff  of  Greek 
influence  upon  a  native  stock  which  resulted  from  Alexander's 
conquest  of  Western  Asia.  The  mere  use  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, ias  it  came  to  prevail  in  the  conquered  countries,  con- 
verted a  true  native  mto  a  "  Hellenist."  Thus  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  came  to  apply  the  term  to  their  brethren — ^though 
of  Jewish  blood  as  pure  as  theirs — who  were  scattered 
throughout  the  Gentile  world.  The  use  of  a  distinct  name 
was  sure  to  aid  the  sense  of  fancied  superiority  on  the  part 
of  those  possessing  the  Holy  Land,  the  sacred  city  and  the 
Temple;  a  claim  which  the  Hellenists  of  course  resented. 
These  jealousies  were  carried  into  the  Christian  Church, 
which  numbered  many  Hellenist  converts  as  the  result  of 
Peter's  preaching  on  die  day  of  Pentecost.  The  rapid  in- 
crease of  numbers  had  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  Apostles 
to  distribute  the  common  fund ;  and  the  first  sufferers  were 
naturally  the  widows,  who,  from  the  position  held  by  women 
in  the  East,  were  at  once  the  most  needy  and  the  least  able 
to  press  their  claims.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Hellenist 
widows,  in  particular,  may  have  been  neglected  through  being 
personally  little  known.  At  all  events,  this  feeling  rose  up 
among  the  Hellenists ;  and  they  complained,  not  against  the 
Apostles,  but  against  the  Hebrews,  perhaps  those  who  assist- 
ed the  Apostles  in  the  daily  distribution.  Instead  of  clinging 
to  the  influence  conferred  by  these  "  temporalities,"  the  Apos- 
tles welcomed  the  occasion  for  their  relief  from  the  "  service 
of  tables,"  which  hindered  their  entire  devotion  to  prayer  and 
the  ministry  of  the  word.  They  desired  the  brethren  to 
choose  from  among  themselves  seven  men,  at  once  held  in  es- 

\i)viQ  by  rendering  the  former  Gre-  j  by  peculiar  habits,  and  not  by  de- 
dana  and  the  latter  Greeks)  is  usedin  |  scent.  Thus  the  Hellenists,  txs  n 
one  other  passage  of  the  ActSt  where  I  body,  included  not  only  the  prosc- 
Paal,  on  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem},  lytes  of  Greek  (or  foreign)  parentage, 
disputed,  as  Stephen  had  done,  with  |  but  also  those  Jews  who,  by  settling 
the  party  whom  he  perhaps  supposed  |  in  foreign  countries,  had  adopted  the 
most  open  to  his  arguments  (Acts  ix.  I  prevalent  form  of  the  current  Greek 
29).  **  Grecians  "  are  also  mentioned  civilization,  and  with  it  the  use  of  the 
in  the  A.V.,  in  the  account  of  the  common  Greek  dialect,  to  the  exclu- 
foundation  of  the  Church  at  Antioch  |  sion  of  the  Aramaic,  which  was  the 
(Acts  xi.  20),  where,  however,  the  |  national  representative  of  the  ancient 
context  seems  to  require  the  reading ;  Hebrew.  Hellenism  was  thus  a  typo 
"  Greeks  "  ("EXXiyi/fc),  which  is  sup-  j  of  life,  and  not  an  indication  of  ori- 
ported  by  great  external  evidence,  I  gin.  Hellenists  might  be  Greeks, 
as  the  proper  antithesis  to  *' Jews 'M  but  when  the  latter  term  is  used 
in  V.  19 :  the  word  used  in  contradis-  ("E\Xijv«c,  John  xii.  20),  the  point  of 
tinction  to  Hellenists  being  Hebrews.  I  race  and  not  of  creed  is  that  which  is 
The  name  marks  a  class  distinguished  1  foremost  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
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teem  for  their  character,'*  and  distinguished  for  wisdom  aiiJ 
spiritual  ^fts,  who  were  ordained  to  this  office  by  the  Apos- 
tles, with  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands.'* 

Their  names  were  Stephen,  who  is  especially  mentioned  u 
full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  PhUip,  Prochorus,  Nia- 
nor,  Timon,  Parmenas  and  Nicolas.  The  last  was  a  prosehle 
of  Antioch,  and  the  Greek  names  of  the  rest  favor  the  ida 
that  they  were  Hellenists,  which  would  give  an  additional  s^ 
curity  against  any  further  ground  for  complaint.** 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  were  the  firsi 
Deacons  '^  of  the  Church,  though  that  name  is  not  used  ia 
the  narrative.  Doubtless  the  title  Jbllotoed  the  exerase  of 
the  office ;  and  those  who  were  at  first  called  "  the  Seven"** 
received  the  name  of  **  servants "  from  the  service  they  per- 
formed.** In  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  name  has  already  pass- 
ed into  a  distinct  official  title,  and  the  quaUfications  whidi  he 
assigns  to  deacons  correspond  exactly  to  the  functions  d 
« the  Seven." 

This  ii^stitution  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  GospeL  We 
have  already  seen  a  Levite  (Barnabas)  among  the  converts; 
but  now  the  new  religion  was  embraced  by  many  of  the 
priests : — "  The  word  of  Grod  increased ;  and  the  number  of 
the  disciples  multiplied  in  Jerusalem  greatly;  and  a  great 
company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith.'*  It  was 
not  merely  that  the  Apostles  obtained  more  freedom ;  but  the 
deacons  themselves  came  forward  with  a  zeal  suited  to  their 
eminent  position.  Chosen  for  their  spiritual  gifts,  they  were 
not  likely  to  confine  themselves  to  duties  merely  secular. 
Philip, "  one  of  the  seven,"  is  ako  called  "  Philip  the  Evangel- 
ist ;"  and  he  was  doubtless  the  same  who  converted  the  Sa- 
mai-itans,  and  received  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  into  the  Church.** 


•*  MapTvpofuvovc,  loitnessed-to. 

*  As  a  designation  to  the  office,  not 
a  conferring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for 
that  was  a  previous  qualification. 

'•  Acts  vi.  1-6. 

*^  Some  still  dispute  the  point,  but 
without  good  reason. 

"  Acts  xxi.  8. 

"  The  facility  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, in  using  a  foreign  word  to  dis- 
tinguish a  specific  sense  from  the 
generic,  often  givqs  to  a  technical 
term  an  appearance  of  precision 
which  it  does  not  possess  in  the  orig- 
inal.    Thb  is  well  seen  if  wo  rc-trans- 


latc  the  generic  word  by  the  specific. 
In  this  case,  we  should  find  the  moth- 
er of  Jesus  giving  orders  to  the  dm- 
cons  at  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana; 
the  Apostle  describing  himself  and 
his  fellow-preachers  as  *'  able  deatx^ 
of  the  New  Covenant;'*  and,  in  clas- 
sical Greek,  Hermes  the  deacom  of  ihe 
Olympian  deities. 

^Acts  viii.  That  this  was  not 
Philip  the  Apostle  is  clear  from  the 
action  of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem, 
in  sending  Peter  and  John  to  give 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  converts  at 
Samaria. 
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Still  moro  conspicuous  was  Stephen  for  his  faith  and  the  pow- 
er of  his  teaching,  and  the  wonders  and  miracles  he  perform- 
ed. EQs  zeal  soon  earned  for  him  the  glory  of  being  the  Pro- 
tomartyr  of  the  Christian  Church. 

§  9.  The  success  of  Stephen  was,  for  some  reason,  peculiar- 
ly odious  to  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  who  formed  a  sort  of  com- 
bined opposition  to  him.  These  opponents  belonged  to  "  the 
synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  and  Cyrenians,  and  Alexandrians, 
and  of  those  from  Cilicia  and  Asia."  **  The  Cyrenians  and 
Alexandrians  represented  the  Jews  of  Africa,  who  were  very 
numerous  in  those  two  capitals.  The  Asiatics  represent  those 
of  Western  Asia  in  general,  and  not  only  of  the  province; 
and  the  express  mention  of  the  CUiciana  prepares  us  for  the 
part  taken  by  Saul  op  Taksus.  Hitherto  the  Sadducees  had 
taken  the  lead  in  resisting  Christianity,  chiefly  from  motives 
of  policy ;  and  the  Pharisees  had  stood  aloof,  feeling  some 
favor  toward  the  teachers  of  a  resurrection.  But  now  the 
latter  party  were  committed  to  the  conflict  by  the  zeal  of  the 
Hellenists  for  the  traditions  of  the  law.  Worsted  in  argu- 
ment by  Stephen's  wisdom  and  spiritual  power,  they  suborned 
fas  against  his  Master)  false  witnesses,  who  accused  him  be- 
tore  the  Sanhedrim  of  blasphemy  against  the  Temple  and  the 
Law,  in  saying  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth -should  destroy  the  holy 
place  and  change  the  institutions  of  Moses.  The  presence 
which  Christ  had  promised  to  his  disciples  was  shown,  be- 
fore Stephen  opened  his  lips,  by  the  very  aspect  of  his  counte- 
nance, which  seemed  to  all  in  the  council  like  that  of  an 
angel.** 

The  defense  which  he  made,  on  the  invitation  of  the  high- 
priest,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  passages  of  tlie  New 
Testament.  It  places  tlie  truth  of  Christianity  on  the  basis 
of  its  relation  to  the  history  of  the  Old  Covenant.  That  his- 
tory is  recounted,  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  mission  of 
Moses,  to  prove  that,  in  the  whole  process  of  forming  the 
Jewish  state  and  laws,  there  was  a  gradually  developed  cove- 
nant and  promise  of  better  things,  which  was  as  constantly 
resisted  by  the  unbelief  and  apostasy  of  the  people.  While 
thus  laying  the  ground  for  retorting  upon  his  accusers  the 


**  **  Libertines"  is  n  Latin  word — 
Ltberttni — that  is,  **freedmen.'*  The 
Libertini  here  mentioned  are  proba- 
bly Jews  who,  having  been  taken  pris- 
oners by  Pompey  and  other  Roman 
generals  in  the  Syrian  wars,  had  been 
reduced  to  slavery,  and  had  afterward 


been  emancipated,  and  roturnod,  per- 
manently or  for  a  time,  to  the  country 
of  their  fathers.  Of  the  existence 
of  a  large  body  of  Jews  in  this  posi- 
tion at  Rome  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence. 
^^  Acts  vi.  9-io. 
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charge  that  it  was  they  and  their  fathers  who  had  made  void 
the  law,  he  displays  in  the  disobedience  of  the  Israelites  to 
Moses  a  prophetic  sign  of  their  own  rebellion  against  the 
prophet  whom  Grod  raised  up,  as  he  had  raised  bim/*  nay^ 
whom  they  had  actually  resisted  in  the  person  of  the  Angel 
who  was  with  the  congregation  in  the  wilderness. 

Then,  as  bearing  upon  the  other  charge  of  blaspb^nonslT 
foretelling  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  he  shows  how, 
though  they  had  the  tabernacle  of  witness  in  the  wildemees, 
they  had  plunged  into  every  form  of  idolatry,  and  taken  up 
the  tabernacle  of  Moloch ;  and,  passing  on  to  the  bringing  in 
of  the  tabernacle  by  Joshua,  and  Solomon^s  performance  of 
his  father's  desire  to  build  a  house  for  Ood,  he  comes  boldlr 
to  the  great  point  in  dispute.  Not  in  his  own  words,  but  in 
those  used  by  Solomon  himself  at  the  very  dedication  of  the 
Temple,  and  re-echoed  by  Isaiah,  he  declares  that  the  Most 
High  Jehovah  has  a  truer  and  far  nobler  dwelling  than  any 
house  that  man  can  build  him, — the  temple  of  tbe  oniv^^e 
which  His  own  hand  hath  made,  and  of  whose  materials  man 
can  at  best  frame  some  small  part  into  a  house,  which  is  God^s 
work  before  it  is  theirs.  The  inference  from  the  whole  argu- 
ment is  that  hypocrisy  lay  at  the  root  of  their  pretended  zeal 
for  the  Law  they  had  ever  broken  and  the  Temple  they  had 
constantly  profaned,  while  blind  to  the  spiritual  sense  and  use 
of  both.  Overpowered  with  holy  indignation,  the  accused 
becomes  the  accuser,  denouncing  his  judges  as  the  betrayers 
and  murderers  of  the  Just  One,  each  one  of  whoso  prophets 
their  fathers  had  persecuted  and  slain.  The  whole  ai^ument 
is  summed  up  in  the  one  phrase,  "  Ye  stiff-necked  " — ^the  epi- 
thet applied  by  Moses  to  their  fathers, — "ye"  who,  while 
boasting  of  circumcision,  are  "  uncircumcised  in  heart  and 
ears,  ye  do  always  resbt  the  Holy  Ghost :  as  f/our  fathers  did, 
so  do  yeP  The  whole  course  oi  their  history  is  brought  to 
this  point,  that  they  themselves  had  never  kept  the  law,  which 
they  falsely  charged  hhn  with  blaspheming,  though  they  had 
"  received  it  by  the  dispensation  of  angels." 

Stung  to  their  very  hearts,  they  threw  off  all  the  restraints 
of  a  judicial  court,  gnashing  their  teeth  for  rage,  as  they  cut 
short  his  defense.  Amid  the  tumult,  Stephen  stood  gazing 
up  to  heaven,  and  saying,  with  calm  rapture, — ^"  Behold  I  see 
the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right 
hand  of  God;" — not  sitting,  as  is  elsewhere  said,  but  as  it 

*•  The  phrass  "  n  propliet  like  unto  roe "  (v.  37)  misleads  the  Engltsb 
reader. 
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were  stepping  forward  to  welcome  the  first  martyr  into 
heaven.  Their  rage  now  passed  all  bomids.  Stopping  their 
ears  against  his  blasphemy,  and  not  staying  even  to  pass  sen- 
tence, they  rushed  upon  him  as  one  man,  hurried  him  out  o£ 
the  city,  and  stoned  him  to  death.  His  last  words  were  those 
of  his  Master  on  the  cross,  commending  his  spirit  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  himself,  as  to  God,  and  praying  for  his  murderers,  that 
the  sin  might  not  be  laid  to  their  charge.  "  And  when  he  had 
said  this,  he  fell  asleep^'^  is  the  language  in  which  the  sacred 
writer  closes  the  scene  of  violence  with  holy  calmness,  and 
with  the  glorious  hope  of  an  awakening  to  eternal  life.**  The 
zeal  and  courage  oi  the  same  class  of  converts  to  which 
Stephen  himself  belonged,  the  Hellenists  and  prosel3rtes,  who 
are  included  under  the  general  denomination  of  "  devout 
men,"  honored  his  mangled  remains  with  an  amount  of 
funeral  state  and  lamentation  expressed  by  two  words  which 
are  used  only  here  in  the  New  Testament.** 

"  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church." 
Never  waa  this  more  true  than  in  the  death  of  Stephen. 
Among  the  Hellenists  of  Cilicia,  who  had  provoked  the  con- 
troversy, was  "  a  young  man  named  Saul,"  a  Jew  of  Tarsus, 
of  the  tribe  of  Beniamin,  of  the  purest  descent,  who  had  been 
brought  up  a  disciple  of  the  great  Rabban  Gamaliel.  We 
have  his  own  testimony  to  that  blind  zeal  for  the  law,  which 
led  him  to  take  a  part  in  Stephen's  death  only  second  to  that 
of  the  witnesses  themselves,  by  taking  charge  of  their  clothes, 
while  they  cast  the  first  stones,  as  directed  by  the  law ;  and 
we  have  too  his  own  bitter  and  repeated  confession  of  that 
great  sin.  Yet  this  was  the  very  man  raised  up  by  God  to 
supply  the  place  of  Stephen.      St.  Luke  suggests  this  con- 


**  'EKoififiOrj :  the  word  properly  de- 
scribes the  retiring  to  rest  in  one's 
bed.  The  same  truth  is  embodied 
in  the  beautiful  name  for  a  place  of 
Christian  burial,  cemetery  (KoturjTrtpi- 
ov,  a  sle^ing-place)^  for  whicn  some 
have  most  perversely  substituted  the 
heathen  Necropolis^  as  if  they  wished 
to  contradict  the  words,  "  He  is  not 
deady  but  sleepetk,'*  The  martyrdom 
of  Stephen  is  connected  with  the  dis- 
puted question,  whether  the  Sanhe- 
drim had  at  this  time  the  power  of 
inflicting  death.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  their  turbulent  spirit  was  ever 
ready  to  break  through  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Roman 

R  2 


government.  The  execution  of  Ste- 
phen seems  to  have  been  a  tumultu- 
ous proceeding  during  a  suspension 
of  the  Koman  government,  as  will 
presently  be  seen.  There  was  an 
occasion  on  which  Christ  himself 
narrowly  escaped  stoning  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Temple  (John  viii. 
59).  The  scene  of  the  martyrdom 
has  been  variously  fixed  by  tradition 
at  the  Damascus  gate  on  the  north  of 
the  city,  and  at  the  gate  on  the  east* 
em  wall  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa, now  called  St.  Stephen's  Gate. 

**  Acts  viii.  2 :  ovviKofiiffav  di 
rbv  J^rii^avov  dvBpf^  (ifXopfiQ  xai  kvoi' 
■qcavTO  KOTTiTiiv  fikyav  hv  aimji. 
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nection  by  the  words,  "And  Saul  was  consenting  to  his 
death."" 

The  saying  of  Augustin — "  Si  Stephanos  non  orasset,  eccle- 
sia  PauUim  non  haberet" — ^beautifully  expresses  the  view  of 
Stephen's  position  as  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul.  But  it  is  an 
aspect  that  has  been  much  more  forcibly  drawn  out  in  mod- 
em times.  Not  only  was  his  martyrdom  (in  all  probability) 
the  first  means  of  converting  St.  Paul,  in  whose  conversion 
Stephen's  prayer  for  his  murderers  was  fulfilled  and  whose 
conscience  always  bore  the  sting  of  that  day's  great  crime ; 
but  in  his  doctrine  also  he  was  the  anticipator,  as,  had  he  lived, 
he  would  have  been  the  propagator,  of  the  new  phase  of 
Christianity,  of  which  St.  Paul  became  the  main  support.  His 
denunciations  of  local  worship — the  stress  which  he  lays  upon 
the  spiritual  side  of  Jewish  history — ^his  freedom  in  treating 
that  history — the  very  turns  of  expression  that  he  uses — ^are 
all  Pauline.  The  discourses  and  epistles  of  St.  Paul  repro- 
duce both  the  arguments  and  phraseology  which  he  had  heard 
from  St.  Stephen  s  lips ;  for  we  can  not  doubt  that  Paul  was 
present  in  the  Sanhedrim,  though  he  was  not  qualified  to 
vote."*^ 

The  martyrdom  of  Stephen  forms  an  epoch  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Church,  the  date  of  which  is  the  more  interest- 
ing on  account  of  its  bearing  upon  St.  Paul's  life.  But  the  nar- 
rative in  the  Acts  supplies  us  with  no  chronological  data,  from 
the  day  of  Pentecost  in  a.d.  80  down  to  the  fatnine  under 
Claudius  and  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  in  a.d.  44.  One 
tradition  fixes  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  as  early  as  a.d.  30 ; 
but  it  is  quite  incredible  that  the  events  of  the  first  seven 
chapters  of  the  Acts  should  have  been  crowded  into  a  single 
year;  nor  could  so  early  a  date  be  reconciled  with  the  few 
certain  indications  concerning  the  period  of  Paul's  conversion. 
That  this  event  followed  at  no  long  interval  after  Stephen's  mar- 
tyrdom seems  clear ;  and  various  indications  concur  to  place 
it  somewhere  within  the  Umits  of  Caligula's  four  years'  reign. 
Coming  to  narrower  Umits,  we'  shall  see  presently  that  the 
rrongest  arguments  and  the  best  modern  opinions  concur  in 
fixing  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  about  a.d.  37.  Nor  are  we 
without  some  weighty  independent  evidence  to  confirm  the 


*•  Acts  viiL  1 :  separated  from  their 
connection  by  the  division  of  the 
chapters. 

*''  Acts  xrii.  24  ;  Galatians  iii.19 ; 
Romans  ii.  17-29.  See  Conybearc 
and  Ho\vson*8  St.  Paul,  chap.  ii.     In 


the  persecution,  howerer,  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Stephen,  Saul  ap- 
pears ^ving  his  rote  as  a  full  mem- 
ber of  the  Sanhedrim.  Acts  xxvi. 
1 0 :  avatpovfjuvbjv  re  aifTwv  KarrjviyKa 
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date  thus  suggested  for  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  Such 
acts  of  violence,  in  contempt  of  the  Roman  prerogative  of  life 
and  death,  were  usually  pferpetrated  during  a  vacancy  in  the 
procuratorship  of  Judaea.  An  example  occurs  in  the  martyi*- 
dom  of  James  the  Just,  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of 
Festus  and  the  arrival  of  Albinus  as  his  successor  (a.d.  62) ; 
when,  just  like  Stephen  and  those  who  suffered  after  him, 
James  and  other  Christians  were  condenmed  by  the  Sanhe- 
diim,  at  the  instance  of  the  high-priest  Ananus,  and  stoned  to 
death.  In  the  present  case,  the  evidence  for  an  interregnum 
in  the  procuratorship  is  all  the  stronger  from  the  repeated 
executions  which  marked  the  persecution  that  ensued  on  the 
death  of  Stephen."  Now  we  are  able  to  fix  the  date  of  such 
an  interregnum.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  a.d.  36  that 
Pilate  was  summoned  before  Vitellius,  the  prefect  of  Syria, 
on  the  complaint  of  die  Samaritans,  against  whom  he  had 
perpetrated  his  crowning  outrage.  He  was  deposed  by  Vi- 
tellius, and  sent  to  Rome  for  tri^  by  the  emperor ;  but,  before 
his  arrival,  Tiberius  had  died,  on  the  16th  of  March  a.d.  37. 
Pilate's  departure  from  Judaea  must,  therefore,  be  placed  just 
at  the  end  of  a.d.  36 ;  and  no  successor  arrived  for  a  consid- 
erable time.  Meanwhile,  Vitellius  visited  Jerusalem,  with 
Herod  Antipas,  at  the  Passover  (March  19th)  of  a.d.  37; 
when  he  deposed  Joseph  Caiaphas,  the  creature  of  Pilate, 
from  the  high-priesthood.  Having  left  the  city  on  his  return 
to  Antioch,  he  received  orders  from  Tiberius  to  aid  Herod  in 
his  war  against  Aretas.  Therefore,  retracing  his  steps  to- 
ward Arabia  Petraea,  Vitellius  was  again  at  Jerusalem  at 
Pentecost  (May  9th).  On  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius,  four  days  after  the  Feast,  Vitellius  left 
Jerusalem,  abandoning  the  cause  of  Herod.  Here,  then,  was 
just  one  of  those  opportunities  of  which  Jewish  turbidenco 
was  ever  ready  to  take  advantage.  Moreover,  it  was  almost 
always  at  one  of  the  great  festivals  that  these  outbreaks  took 

Elace ;  and  such  a  season  is  indicated  bv  the  presence  of  a 
irge  body  of  Hellenists  at  Jerusalem,  ]ust  as  at  the  great 
Pentecost  of  Acts  ii.,  and  at  the  Feast  when  Paul  was  seized. 
All  this  points  to  the  Pentecost,  May,  a.d.  37,  as  the  date  of 
Stephen's  martyrdom;  but  it  would  also  be  consistent  with 
the  general  tenor  of  the  argument  to  infer  that  the  event 
took  place  either  about  the  Passover  of  that  year,  or  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  a.d.  36,  when  Pilate's  authority  was 
tottering  and  he  may  have  been  ready  to  connive  at  any  act  of 

**  Acts  xxvi.  10 
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violence  committed  by  Caiaphas  and  his  party.  On  the 
latter  supposition,  the  period  of  anarchy  following  the  dis- 
grace of  Pilate  would  prolong  the  opportunity  for  the  perse- 
cution conducted  by  Saul.  At  all  events,  these  arguments, 
with  the  mutual  confirmation  of  the  dates  for  the  martyrdom 
of  Stephen  and  the  conversion  of  Saul,  which  evidently  fol- 
lowed close  upon  it,  seem  clearly  to  bring  both  events  within 
the  compass  of  a  year,  from  the  autumn  of  a.d.  86  to  the 
autumn  of  a.d.  Z*J*^ 

§  10.  This  first  triumph  of  the  foes  of  Christianity  gave 
the  signal  for  a  genei*al  persecution,  into  which  Saul  entered 
with  the  fiercest  zeal,  committing  men  and  women  alike  to 
prison,  scourging  them  in  the  synagogues,  and  trying  to  make 
them  blaspheme  the  name  of  Christ,  and  giving  his  vote  for 
the  death  of  those  on  whom  the  Sanhedrim  usurped  the  pow- 
er of  passing  capital  sentence.  The  result  was  a  general  dis- 
persion of  the  disciples  from  Jerusalem,  the  Apostles,  how- 
ever, remaining  to  watch  over  the  common  welfare.  This 
movement  was  the  first  great  cause  of  the  Gk)spel  being  car- 
ried beyond  the  confines  of  Jndasa: — "They  that  were  scat- 
tered abroad  went  in  different  directions,  preaching  the 
word."*'  We  shall  see  presently  that  some  of  them  went 
through  Phoenicia  into  Syria  as  far  as  Antioch,  and  across  to 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  confining  their  ministry  at  first  to  the 
Jews,  but  soon  venturing  to  preach  Christ  to  the  Greeks  at 
Antioch.*"  Meanwhile  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  follows  the 
progress  of  the  Gtospel  in  the  Holy  Land,  through  the  three 
great  steps  of  the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans,  of  the  Ethio- 
pian eunuch,  and  of  the  Roman  centurion,  both  of  whom 
were  already  proselytes.  Thus  early  are  the  representatives 
of  races  alien  to  the  Jews,  both  at  home  and  in  the  regions  of 
the  east,  south  and  west,  brought  into  the  Church,  while  the 
conversion  of  Saul  prepares  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  Gentiles. 

The  daily  ministrations  of  relief  probably  ceased  with  the 
dispersion  of  the  disciples ;  and  Philip,  the  worthy  colleague 
of  Stephen,  went  and  preached  Christ  in  the  city  of  Sama- 
ria," a  work  which  the  Jewish  prejudices  of  most  of  the  dis- 


"'>Lewin,  FastiSacri,  Introd.  chap, 
ix.,  and  s.  a.  a.d.  37.  The  above 
argament  is  in  substance  that  of  Mr. 
Lewin,  who  adopts  the  date  of  Pen- 
tecost A.D.  87,  without  absolutely  re- 
jecting those  of  PassoTer  a.d.  87, 


Comp.  chap.  xir.  §  10 :  On  the 
Chronology  of  Paul's  Life. 

*•  Acts  viii.  4.      "  Acts  xi.  19,  20. 

**  Acts  yiii.  6.  The  absence  of  the 
definite  article  leaves  room  for  the 
supposition  that  this  '*  city  of  Samn- 


or  Tabernacles  (Sept.  24,  a.d.  ZQ).  'ria"  may  have  been  Sychar;  but  ii 
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ciples  would  have  prevented  their  undertaking.  How  far 
our  Lord's  own  ministry  at  Sychar  (Shechem)  had  affected 
the  Samaritans  in  general,  we  can  hardly  judge,  unless  per- 
haps from  his  rejection  by  one  of  their  villages.  But  since 
that  time,  the  people  of  the  city  had  been  entirely  led  away 
by  the  arts  of  a  magician  named  Simon  (usually  called  Si- 
mon Magus)  J  who  seems  to  have  given  himseM  out  and  to 
have  been  received  as  the  Messiah.  But  his  tricks  of  sorcery 
could  bear  no  comparison  with  the  simple  power  of  Philip's 
miracles,  casting  out  unclean  spirits,  and  healing  the  palsied 
and  the  lame.  The  people  received  his  preaching  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  with  joyful 
unanimity,  and  both  nien  and  women  were  baptized.  Simon, 
not  the  only  impostor  of  his  class  who  has  seen  gain  in  the 
profession  of  godliness — ^perhaps  too,  with  the  ordinary  mix- 
ture of  self-deception,  fancying  that  he  might  learn  new  arts 
from  Philip's  superior  skill  —  Simon  was  himself  baptized, 
and  remained  with  Philip,  wondering  at  his  miracles." 
Meanwhile,  the  tidings  reached  Jerusalem;  and  Peter  and 
John  being  sent  by  the  Apostles  to  Samaria,  conferred  on  the 
converts  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  new  wonder  was 
a  fresh  stimulus  to  Simon's  lust  of  power  and  gain.  He  of- 
fered money  to  the  Apostles,  as  the  price  of  their  giving  him 
the  same  power.  Peter's  indignant  rebuke  and  exhortation 
to  repentance  so  far  affected  Simon  that  he  asked  the  Apos- 
tles to  pray  for  him,  that  he  might  escape  the  sentence  they 
had  denounced  ;  but  he  gave  no  sign  of  genuine  repentance. 
His  later  history  is  obscured  by  superstitious  legends,  but 
thus  much  seems  clear — that  he  continued  to  mix  the  profes- 
sion of  a  spurious  Christianity  with  the  practice  of  his  mag- 
ical arts,  and  that  he  came  to  a  miserable  end."  The  two 
Apostles  did  not  return  to  Jerusalem  till  they  had  preached 
throughout  the  country  of  the  Samaritans." 

§  11.  Meanwhile  Philip  was  directed  by  an  angel  to  follow 
the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  through  the  south-western 
desert.  There  was  another  traveler  before  him  on  the  way, 
an  Ethiopian  eunuch,  who  held  high  office  at  the  court  of 
Candace,  queen  of  the  great  Ethiopian  monarchy  which  had 


commonly  understood  of  Samaria  it- 
self, tho  Roman  Sebosto. 

"Acts  viii.  6-13. 

"  Vers.  14-17.  Not,  however,  by 
their  own  powers  but  by  prayer,  ac- 
companied with  the  laying  on  of  their 
hands. 


"  Vers.  10-24. 

•*  On  the  later  history  of  Simon 
Magos,  sec  Notes  and  Illustrations, 
The  memory  of  his  peculiar  guilt  has 
been  perpetuated  in  the  word  simony, 
as  applied  to  all  traffic  in  spiritual 
offices.  "Actsviii.  25. 
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long  flourished  to  the  south  of  Egypt  with  its  capital  at  Mo 
ro6.*'  Even  in  that  remote  region,  a  large  body  of  Jews  had 
been  established  under  the  Egyptian  King  Psammetichus, 
and  thi0  Ethiopian  minister  had  become  a  proselyte."  He 
had  performed  the  long  journey  to  worship  at  Jerusalem; 
and  the  great  events  that  had  occurred  there  may  have  influ- 
enced the  religious-  meditations  which  occupied  him  as  his 
chariot  bore  him  leisurely  toward  the  frontier.  For  he  was 
reading  aloud  Isaiah's  great  prophecy  of  Christ's  sufferings^ 
and  wondering  what  the  prophet  meant.  At  the  impulse  of  the 
Spirit,  Philip  ran  forward  to  overtake  the  chariot,  and  broke 
in  with  a  question  which  led  the  eunuch  to  ask  him  to  mount 
the  chariot ;  and,  as  they  went  along,  Philip  preached  to  him 
Christ  from  the  text  furnished  by  the  prophet.  As  he  spoke, 
the  true  light  shone  into  the  mind  of  the  pious  and  docile 
learner ;  and,  when  a  pool  or  spring  of  water  by  the  roadside 
suggest^' to  him  the  question,  "What  prevents  my  being 
baptized  ?" — Philip  complied  at  once."  The  chariot  is  stop- 
ped. Both  descend  from  it  to  the  water ;  and  both  were  re- 
turning to  it  after  the  act  of  baptism  was  performed,  when 
the  Spirit  caught  away  Philip  from  the  eyes  of  the  eunuch, 
who  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  How  far  he  W£is  instrumental 
in  spreading  the  Gospel  among  his  countrymen  we  know  not ; 
for  our  information  of  the  planting  of  Christianity  in  Abys- 
sinia and  Sennaar  (the  region  about  Mero6)  dates  only  from 
the  fourth  century.  But  his  story  is  most  memorable  as  a 
leading  example  of  individual  conversion  and  as  a  lesson  not 
to  limit  Grod's  methods  of  working  it  Meanwhile  Philip 
went  on  his  mission  to  the  cities  of  the  Philistine  plain,  from 
Azotus  (Ashdod)  where  he  was  again  first  seen,  through  all 
the  maritime  region  as  far  as  Csesarea."*  At  that  city  he 
seems  to  have  fixed  his  abode ;  for  we  find  him  there,  eight- 
een or  nineteen  years  later,  receiving  Paul  and  his  companions 
into  his  house,  on  their  final  journey  to  Jerusalem.  He  was 
still  remembered  as  one  "  of  the  Seven,"  but  was  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  "Evangelist;"  and  he  had  four 
daughters  endowed  with  prophetic  gifts.***  We  are  not  with- 
out some  indication  of  the  date  of  these  transactions.  The 
eunuch  was  of  course  returning  from  one  of  the  three  great 


*''  Candace  is  a  title,  liko  Pharaoh. 
Dion  Cass.  (liv.  5)  and  other  ancient 
authors  mention  queens  of  Meroe 
with  this  name. 

*•  Some  suppose  him  to  be  a  Jew, 


•*  The  question  and  answer  in  ver. 
37  are  spurious,  the  addition  of  one 
who  could  not  see  that  the  ennnch  had 
alreadv  shown  the  spirit  of  true  faith 

"  Acts  viii.  16-40. 


but  St.  Luke  calls  him  dvt^p  AiOio^.    ;      "  Acts  xxi.  8-10. 
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festivals,  and  which  that  was  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  Book  of  Isaiah  tarnished  the  lessons  for  the 
tkast  of  J'ahemacles,  If  the  force  of  this  argument  be  ad- 
mitted, the  conversion  of  the  eunuch  will  be  placed  after  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  a.d.  37  or  38 ;  according  as  we  a» 
sign  the  earlier  or  later  date  to  Stephen's  martyrdom. 

§  12.  The  same  city  of  Caesarea,  the  Roman  capital  of  Ju* 
daea,  was  the  scene  of  the  third  great  step  in  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  within  the  Holy  Land,  the  conversion  of  the  cen- 
tunon  Cornelius.  Besides  their  relative  national  positions, 
there  was  still  another  difference  between  the  two  cases: — 
the  eunuch  seems  to  have  been  a  "  proselyte  of  righteousness," 
fully  received  into  the  Jewish  Church  by  circumcision;  but 
Cornelius  and  his  friends  were  uncircumcised,"  and  so  only 
"  proselytes  of  the  gate."  Though  their  conversion  did  not 
take  place  tiU  after  that  greater  event  which  raised  up  tl»e 
chosen  messenger  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  it  is  mentio:i- 
ed  by  anticipation  here,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  out- 
cast Samaritans,  and  of  the  more  favored  Ethiopian  proselyte. 

We  pause,  therefore,  at  the  point  at  which  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  begun  from  Jerusalem  according  to  Christ's 
command,  had  embraced  all  classes  of  the  Jewish  name — the 
pure  Jews  and  the  despised  Samaritans,  the  representatives 
of  the  Dispersion,  and  the  circumcised  proselyte  from  the  far 
southern  region  which  Christ  himself  had  called  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Such  were  the  results  accomplished  about  the 
epoch  marked  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  (a.d.  37,) 
and  distinguished  also,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  the  dis- 
grace of  Caiaphas  and  Pilate,  the  two  chief  actors  in  the 
death  of  Christ. 

"  Acts  X.  28,  xi.  3. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SIMON  MAGUS. 

The  history  of  Simon  Mogas  is  a 
remarkable  one.  According  to  Jos- 
tin  Martyr  {Apol.  i.  26)  he  was  bom 
at  Gitton,  a  Tillage  of  Samaria,  iden- 
tified with  the  modern  Kuryet  Jitj 
near  Ndbulus.     He  was  probably  ed- 


ucated at  Alexandria,  and  there  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  eclectic 
tenets  of  the  Gnostic  schooL  Either 
then  or  snbseqaently  he  was  a  pnpil 
of  Dosithens,  who  preceded  him  as  a 
teacher  of  Gnosticism  in  Samaria,  and 
whom  he  supplanted  with  the  aid  of 
Cleobins.     He  is  first  introduced  to 
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us  in  the  Bible  as  practicing  magical 
arts  in  a  city  of  Samaria,  perhaps 
Sychar  (Acts  viii.  5 :  comp.  John  iv. 
5),  and  with  such  success,  that  he  was 
pronounced  to  be  *'  the  power  of  God 
which  is  called  great"*  (Acts  viii. 
10).  Simon*s  history,  subsequently 
to  his  meeting  with  Peter,  is  inyolred 
in  difficulties.  Early  Church  histo- 
rians depict  him  as  the  pertinacious 
foe  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  whose  move- 
ments  he  followed  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  encounters,  in  which  he  was 
signally  defeated.  In  his  journeys 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  female 
named  Helena,  who  had  previously 
been  a  prostitute  at  Tyre,  but  who 
was  now  elevated  to  the  position  of 
his  iwotaf  or  divine  intelligence. 
His  first  encounter  with  Peter  took 
place  at  Ccesarea  Stratonis  (accord- 
ing to  the  OonstiMiones  ApostoUca, 
vi.  8),  whence  he  followed  the  Apostle 
to  Borne.  Eusebius  makes  no  men- 
tion of  this  first  encounter,  but  repre- 
sents Simon*s  journey  to  Borne  as  fol- 
lowing immediately  after  the  inter- 
view recorded  in  Scripture  (H.  E.  ii. 
14) ;  but  his  chronological  statements 
are  evidently  confused ;  for  in  the 
very  same  chapter  he  states  that  the 

*  The  A.  y.  omitfl  tbe  word  KoKovfiivn,  anfl 
renders  the  wonln  "  the  great  power  of  God." 
Biit  this  is  to  lose  the  whole  point  d  tlie  des- 
ignation. Tbe  Samaritans  deflcril>ed  tlie  an- 
gels as  dwa/ueir,  i. «.«  uncreated  influences 
proceeding  fh>ni  God.  They  intended  to  dis- 
tinguish Simon  from  such  an  order  of  beingn 
by  adding  the  words  ^^  which  is  called  greats** 
meaning  thereby  the  sonrre  of  all  power :  in 
other  wordftt  the  Supreme  Deity.  Simon  was 
recognized  as  tbe  incarnation  of  this  power. 
He  announced  himself  as  in  a  special  sense 
*^some  great  one**  (Acts  viii.  9). 

t  In  tbe  iwota^  as  embodied  in  Helena's 
person,  we  recognise  the  duaUstic  element  of 
Gnosticism,  derived  from  the  Manichean  cyr- 
tem.  The  Gnostics  appear  to  have  reco^r- 
nixeil  the  6vvafn^  and  the  ^i/voia,  as  the  two 
original  principles  from  whose  innctlon  all  be- 
ings emanated.  Simon  and  Helena  were  the 
incamaU(»M  in  which  these  prindplea  re- 
sided. 


meeting  between  the  two  at  Borne 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
some  ten  years  after  the  events  in 
Samaria.    Justin  Martyr,  with  great- 
er consbtency,  represents  Simon  as 
having  visited  Bome  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  and  omits  all  notice  of  an 
encounter  with  Peter.    His  success 
there  was  so  great  that  he  was  dei- 
fied, and  a  statue  was  erected  in  his 
honor,  with  the  inscription  "  Simoni 
Deo  Sancto  "  {Apol  i.  26,  66).    The 
above  statements  can  be  reconciled 
only  by  assuming  that  Simon  made 
two  expeditions  to  Bomc,  the  first  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  second,  in 
which  he  encountered  Peter,  in  the 
reign   of  Nero,  about  the  year  68 : 
and  even  this  takes  for  graiited  the 
disputed  fact  of  St.  Peter*s  visit  to 
Bome.     His  death  is  associated  with 
the  meeting  in  qoestion:  according 
to  Hippolytus,  the  earliest  authority 
on   the  subject,  Simon  was  buried 
alive  at  his  own  request,  in  the  confi- 
dent assurance  that  he   would  rise 
again   on  the  third  day  {Adv.  Ucer, 
vi.  20).     According   to  another  ac- 
count, he  attempted  to  fly  in  proof 
of  his  supernatural  power ;  in  answer 
to  the  prayers  of  Peter,  he  fell  and 
sustained  a  fracture  of  his  thigh  and 
I  iink\Qhoxits {Constitut,  Apostol.  ii.  14, 
I  vi.  9) ;   overcome  with  vexation,  he 
]  committed  suicide  (Amob.  Adv.  Gent. 
I  ii.  7).   Simon  is  generally  pronounced 
I  by  early  w^riters  to  have  been   the 
>  founder  of  heresy.     It  is  difficult  to 
,  understand  how  he  was  guilty  of  her- 
I  esy  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  not  a  Christian : 
i  perhaps  it  refers  to  his  attempt  to  com- 
I  bine   Christianity   with   Gnosticism. 
He  is  also  reported  to  have  forged 
,  works  professing  to  emanate  from 
Christ  and  his  disciples. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

COKTBRSION  OP  ST.  PAUL,  A.D.  3^-40. 

.  Subject  of  the  Second  Fnrt  of  the  Acts  —  Iia  relation  10  St  Fanl's 
EpUilM — Outline  of  St,  F«urg  life— Hin  first  Bppeaninco,  ss  a.  pene- 
cutor — R«TiciT  of  hii  liFa.  §  2.  Sanl'a  birthjilnce  and  pBrentBgc — His 
Roman  ciliieDBbip.  $  S.  Hii  trade  of  tenl-making— His  education  in 
Greek  learning  at  Tarsus,  and  in  Rabbinical  lore  at  Jeruealem.  $  4. 
Hii  rigid  Ph&risBitm,  and  zeal  for  the  lav — His  persecuting  spirit,  in 
its  relation  to  the  teachini;  of  Gamaliel — Confessions  of  hii  own  state 
of  mind.  $  5.  His  port  in  the  martrrdom  of  Stephen  end  the  ensoing 
penecntion.  g  6.  The  throo  Becounl's  of  St.  Paul's  conTersion— (i.l  The 
*i^,  and  Paul's  vision  of  Jesni — (ii. )  The  nouni/,  and  Paul's  colloquy 
with  the  Lord — The  part  of  the  by-itanders  in  the  ncene — Its  outward 
and  inirard  aspects ~(iii.)  The  return  to  Damnscn*.  nnd  miiuion  of 
Anania«_PaDl  restored  to  sight,  and  haptiied.  g  T.  His  conversion 
an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christian! ty.  §  6.  His  designation  to  the 
Apoatleibip — His  ministry  at  DamnsciiB  and  retreat  to  Arabia — His  es- 
cape from  Damaseui  to  Jerusalem  (his^rif  viiil  after  hia  convcreion)— 
His  reception  by  the  Apostles  and  the  Cliurch— Hii  relations  to  Peicr. 
g  9.  Hii  vision  in  the  Temple,  and  full  commission  to  the  Gentiles, 
g  10.  The  Churches  of  Judiea  rent  and  prosper — Chronolo);;  of  the 
Acta,  and  etpecially  of  8t.  Paul's  life— The  rest  of  the  Charehca  view- 
ed in  relation  to  the  stale  of  Jndna  under  Caliouui. 
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Chap.  XIV. 


§  1.  The  last  chapter  opened  with  a  remark  on  the  mistake 
of  viewing  the  "  Acts"  as  a  biographical  history  of  the  Apos- 
tles. A  similar  caution  may  be  given  against  looking  upon 
the  latter  part  of  the  book  as  a  biography  of  St  Paul.  "  The 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles"  is  the  central  figure,  because, the  Con- 
version of  the  Gentiles  is  the  main  subject;  and  for  some 
time  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  is  still  kept  in  view.  This  por- 
tion of  the  history,  however,  requires  to  be  illustrated  by  all 
that  we  can  learn  of  the  Apostle's  life.  For  this  the  materials 
are  to  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  Paul's  Epistles  with  the 
"Acts."  Such  a  comparison  was  long  since  developed  by 
Paley  into  a  powerful  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  Gk)8pel 
which  Paul  preached.*  More  searching  criticism  has  revealed 
new  difficulties ;  but  the  more  they  are  discussed,  the  more 
do  they  illustrate  the  soundness  of  the  main  argument.  That 
argument  is  the  more  forcible  from  the  obvious  fact,  that  the 
Epistles  were  written  without  any  reference  to  the  history  ; 
nor  does  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  indicate  any  at- 
tempt to  combine  them  with  it,  so  as  to  form  what  we  should 
call  in  modem  phrase  the  Apostle's  "  Life  and  Letters."  The 
early  traditions  of  the  Church  appear  to  have  left  almost  un- 
touched the  space  of  time  for  which  we  possess  those  sacred 
and  abundant  sources  of  knowledge;  and  they  aim  only  at 
supplying  a  few  particulars  in  the  biography  beyond  the 
points  at  which  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  begins  and  termi- 
nates. 

While  bearing  in  mind  the  caution  against  regarding  the 


'  Since  Paley*8  Hora  Paulin(e,  the 
most  importAnt  works  on  the  subject 
have  been  The  Life  and  Letters  of  St, 
Paul,  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and 
the  Life  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Fasti 
Sacri  of  Mr.  Lowin.  What  amount 
of  agreement  and  discrepancy  may 
bo  obsenred  between  the  Acts  and  the 
EfAstles  is  a  much  disputed  question. 
The  most  adverse  and  extreme  criti> 
cism  is  represented  by  Dr.  Baur  of 
Tubingen,  who  finds  so  much  opposi- 
tion between  what  he  holds  to  be  the 
fuw  authentic  Pauline  Epistles  and 
tlic  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  he  pro- 
nounces the  history  to  be  an  interest- 
ed fiction.  But  his  criticism  is  the 
very  caricatnro  of  captiousness.  We 
have  but  to  imagine  it  applied  to  any 
history  and  letters  of  acknowledged 


authenticity,  and  we  feel  irresistibly 
how  arbitrary  and  unhistorical  it  is. 
Putting  aside  this  extreme  view,  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  difficulties  are 
to  be  met  with  in  reconciling  com- 
pletely the  Acts  and  the  received 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  What  the  so- 
lutions of  such  difficulties  may  be, 
whether  there  are  any  direct  contra- 
dictions, how  far  the  apparent  diflfcr- 
ences  may  be  due  to  the  pnrpose  of 
the  respective  writers,  by  what  ar- 
rangement all  the  facts  presented  to 
us  may  best  be  dovetailed  together — 
these  are  the  vanous  questions  which 
have  given  so  much  occupation  to  the 
critics  and  expositors  of  St.  Paul, 
and  upon  some  of  which  it  seems  to 
be  yet  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  deci- 
sive conclusion. 
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subsequent  narrative  as  a  biography  of  St.  Paul,  it  will  gain 
much  in  interest  and  clearness,  if  wo  first  distinctly  mark  the 
following  great  epochs  of  his  life : 

I,  His  First  appearance  at  Jerusalem^  as  a  Persecutor, 
n.  His  Conversion  on  the  way  to  Damascus. 

III.  His  Introduction  to  the  Apostles  ojt  tTerusdlem^  and 

retirement  for  a  time  to  Tarsus. 

IV.  His  Labors  aJt  Antioch^  and  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  a.d. 

44. 
V.  His  First  Missionary  Journey^  in  Asia  Minor. 
VI.  His  Visit  to  Jerusalem  about  the  Gentiles. 
VII.  His  /Seco7id  Missionary  Journey^  and  Introduction 

of  the  Gospel  into  JBJurope, 
Vni.  His  Third  Missionary  Jbumeyy  and  long  Stay  at 
Ephesus, 
IX.  His  Seizure  at  Jerusalem  and  Imprisonment  at  Cms- 
area. 
X.  His  Voyage  to  Pom£,  and  First  Imprisonment. 
XI.  His  Release,  and  subsequent  labors. 
XII.  His  Second  Imprisonment,  and  Martyrdom. 

Saul  is  first  introduced  to  us  in  connection  with  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Stephen,  and  the  persecution  which  ensued  thereon. 
When  the  disciples  were  scattered  by  this  persecution,  Saul 
pursued  them  with  a  fury  which  Luke  describes  by  the  same 
miage  that  the  poets  use  of  the  monster  Typhoeus, "  breathing 
out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord;'*'  or, to  use  his  own  words, "Being  exceedingly  mad 
against  them,  I  persecuted  them  even  to  strange  cities."* 
Among  these  cities  was  old  Damascus,  which  had  recently 
been  transferred  from  Herod  Antipas  to  Aretas,  the  King  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  whose  daughter  Herod  had  put  away,  in  order 
to  marry  his  own  niece  and  sister-in-law,  Herodias.  War  had 
broken  out  between  the  two  princes  about  their  boundaries ; 
and  the  Jews,  who  were  very  numerous  at  Damascus,  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Aretas,  and  viewed  Herod's  defeat  as  a 
judgment  for  the  death  of  John.  It  was  therefore  natural 
that  Aretas  should  befriend  the  Jews,  so  as  to  give  facilities  for 
carrying  out  the  jurisdiction  which  the  great  Sanhedrim  at  Je- 
rusalem claimed  over  their  countrymen  in  foreign  cities.  At 
all  events,  Saul  must  have  relied  on  being  able  to  execute  the 
commission  which  he  sought   and  obtained  from  the  high- 

'  Acts  ix.  1.  '  Acts  xxvi.  11. 
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priests  to  the  synagogues  at  Damascus^  to  bring  all  the  disci- 
ples he  oould  find  there,  men  or  women,  bound,  to  Jerusalem/ 
About  the  same  time  that  Philip  was  plodding  alone  on  the 
desert  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  the  fiery  young  Phar- 
isee was  riding  with  his  retinue  in  the  opposite  direction 
through  the  Syrian  desert*  The  unexpected  crisis  which 
hung  over  him  invites  us  to  cast  back  a  glance  upon  his  for- 
mer life. 

§  2.  "I  verily  am  a  Jew,  bom  in  Tarsus,  of  Cilicia  (a  citizen 
of  no  mean  city),  but  brought  up  in  this  city  (Jerusalem)  at 
the  feet  of  Gramaliel,"  * "  circumcised  the  eighth  day,  of  the 
stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,  as  to  the  law  a  Pharisee:"^ — such  are  Paul's  de- 
scriptions of  himself,  to  which  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers 
scarcely  add  any  trustworthy  information. 

We  see  that  he  belonged  to  a  Jewish  family  of  "  the  Dis- 
persion," but  of  the  purest  Hebrew  blood,  and  preserving  tfie 
record  of  its  descent  from  the  tribe  which  had  already  given 
a;  king  to  Israel  in  the  person  of  another  Saul,  for  such  was 
the  Jewish  name  that  he  derived  from  his  parents."  He  was 
a  "  fi*eeborn "  citizen  of  Rome,  inheriting  from  his  father 
those  privileges  which  he  so  often  claimed  in  a  spirit  that 
serves  as  a  pattern  of  the  value  that  Christians  should  set 
upon  their  political  rights.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose 
that  Saul's  lather  enjoyed  the  Roman  citizenship  simply  as  an 
inhabitant  of  Tarsus.  It  is  true  that  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Cilicia,  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Cydnus,  in  the  nar- 
row fertile  plain  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  snowy 
peaks  of  Taurus,  at  the  conflux  of  the  commerce  between  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Ea«t,  well  deserved  the  epithet  applied  to  it  by 
its  most  distinguished  son  :  it  was  "  no  mean  city ;"  but  yet  it 
neither  ranked  as  a  fnunicipium  nor  a  colonia  /  and  its  posi- 
tion as  a  "  free  city "  {libera  civitaa)  did  not  entitle  its  sons 
to  the  Roman  franchise.      It  is  conjectured,  therefore,  that 


*  Acts  ix.  1 ,  2.  The  undcrstnndinj; 
between  the  Jews  of  Damascas  and 
the  Arabian  (covernor  is  seen  in  the 
measures  which  they  afterward  con- 
certed against  St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  xi. 
32. 

*  We  may  take  it  for  granted,  with 
the  artists,  that  the  journey  was  per- 
formed on  horseback,  thou(;h  the  sa- 
cred narrative  is  silent  on  the  point. 
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The  story  mentioned  by  Jerome, 
that  St.  PauVs  parents  lived  at  Gis- 
chala  in  Galilee,  and  that,  having 
been  bom  there,  the  infant  Saul  em- 
igrated with  his  parents  to  Tarsus 
upon  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the 
Romans,  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact 
that  Gischala  was  not  taken  until  n 
much  later  time,  and  with  the  Apoft' 
tie's  own  statement  that  he  was  bom 


•Acts  xxii.  3,  xxi.  39.  at  Tarsus  (Acts  xxii.  8). 

^  Philipp.  iii.  5.     Ills  father  also  was  a  Pharisee,  Acts  xxiii.  6. 
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this  privilege  had  been  conferred  upon  Saul's  father  as  the  re- 
ward of  services  rendered  during  the  civil  wars ;  and  we  have 
many  other  examples  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  franchise  by 
Jews.' 

§  3.  The  traveler  observes  at  the  present  day  the  plain  of 
Tarsus  dotted  over  with  the  black  tents  of  goat's-hair,  under 
which  the  people  live  while  gathering  in  their  harvest.  Ci- 
licia  was  famed  of  old  for  the  manufacture  of  this  goat's-hair 
cloth,  which  was  called  Cilickim  ;  and  Saul  was  brought  up 
to  the  occupation  of  a  tent-maker.'*  The  excellent  custom  of 
the  Jews  to  teach  every  youth  some  trade,  whether  he  had  to 
earn  his  living  by  it  or  not,  afterward  enabled  the  Apostle — 
when  such  independence  was  of  vital  consequence  to  his  min- 
isterial success — to  labor  with  his  own  hands,  and  so  to  make 
the  Gospel  without  charge  to  the  disciples."  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  family  were  in  a  necessitous  condition ;  and 
the  contrary  may  be  inferred  froA  the  liberal  education 
which  St.  Paul  received.  To  that  acquisition  of  the  Greek 
language,  which  the  situation  and  commercial  activity  of  Tar- 
sus made  almost  a  matter  of  course,  he  added  such  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Hellenic  literature,  as  not  only  to  quote  free- 
ly from  Greek  poets,**  but  to  prove  himself  familiar  with  the 
very  spirit  of  Hellenism."  These  accomphshments,  together 
with  the  influence  which  the  general  atmosphere  of  a  high- 
ly-cultivated Greek  community  must  have  had  upon  his  sus- 
ceptible nature,  formed  in  no  small  degree  his  peculiar 
qualifications  for  the  special  part  to  which  he  was  called 
in  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  as  the  "  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles." 

§  4.  But,  though  Hellenistic,  his  family  were  not  HeUenizing. 
A  "  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  he  was  early  sent  to  Jerusalem, 
to  bo  "  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  taught  accord- 
ing to  the  most  perfect  manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers."  ** 
Here  he  added  to  that  perfect  familiarity  with  the  Septuagint, 


•  The  names  of  Juma  and  LtuAus^ 
which  occur  among  those  of  his  kin- 
dred (Rom.  xvi.),  seem  to  famish  ev- 
idence of  his  Roman  connections; 
and  his  own  name  of  PauluSf  which 
is  commonly  assumed  to  hare  bjoen 
adopted  upon  the  conyersion  of  Ser- 
gius  Paulas,  may  have  been  derived 
much  earlier  from  his  Roman  citizen- 
ship. The  Greek  names  which  occur 
in  the  same  list  mark  the  Greek  con- 
nections of  the  Hellenistic  Jew.     (See 


Conyboare  and  Howson,  vol.  i.  ch. 
ii.) 

*'*  ffKtfvowotSc,  Acts  xviii.  3. 

"Acts  XX.  84;  1  Cor.  iv.  12;  2 
Cor.  xi.  9,  xii.  18,  U ;  1  Thcas.  U.  9 ; 
2  Thess.  iU.  8. 

>^Act8  xviii.  28;  Tit.  i.  2. 

"  Elspecially  in  the  opening  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  in  many 
passages  of  those  to  the  Corinthians. 

"Acts  xxii.  3,  where  the  word 
dvariOpafi/ikvoc  implies  that  he  re* 
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which  as  an  Hellenist  he  had  been  taught  from  his  childhood, 
a  complete  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  of  the  Hebrew  Script- 
ures," as  well  as  the  whole  mass  of  the  traditional  lore  of  the 
Pharisaic  school.  The  profound  learning  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  the  reasonings  of  his  Epistles  confirms  his  own  ac- 
count of  the  rapid  progress  which  he  made  in  the  Jews*  re- 
ligion above  many  of  his  contemporaries.'"  But  Saul  was  no 
mere  intellectual  student.  The  young  Pharisee  had  already 
acquired  among  "  his  own  people "  a  reputation  for  sanctity 
of  life  and  strict  observance  of  all  the  traditions  of  the  sect, 
which  he  more  than  maintained  at  Jerusalem.  He  could 
afterward  confidently  appeal  to  the  knowledge  of  all  the  Jews, 
that  "  after  the  most  straitest  sect  of  their  religion  he  lived  a 
Pharisee ;"  "  nay,  he  could  boast  with  a  good  conscience,  that 
he  was  blameless  as  touching  the  righteuosness  which  is  in 
the  lawy "  Paul  was  no  converted  profligate ;  and  thus 
f "xr  he  is  an  example  6f  that  course  of  divine  grace  which 
>isits  with  new  lignt  and  life  the  cultivated  intellect  and  the 
well-regulated  character.  But  those  qualifying  words  point  to 
the  greater  virtues  which  he  did  not  possess  ;  and  his  frequent 
ironical  allusions  to  "  glorying,"  "  boasting,"  and  "  pleasing 
men,"  confess  the  stigma  which  Christ  had  stamped  upon  the 
Pharisees,  who  "  received  honor  one  of  another,  and  "  loved 
the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  prabe  of  Grod."  His  own 
sorrowful  confession  marks  his  highest  reputation  among  the 
Jews  as  a  state  of  "  ignorance  and  unbehef "  —  ignorance  of 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  in  which  he  was  so  pro- 
ficient, and  unbehef  in  their  spiritual  sense."  But  his  dark- 
ness was  not  that  of  the  cold  night  of  scepticism.  The 
same  enthusiastic  temperament  which  afterward  bore  him 
on  through  the  many  "peiils"*"  of  his  apostolic  course, 
broke  out  in  youth  as  a  fierce  zeal  for  the  traditions  of  the 
fathers.** 

When  Paul  afterward  came  forward  as  the  great  opponent 
of  the  false  interpretation  of  the  law,  it  was  at  least  impossi- 
ble to  charge  him  with  ignorance  or  indifference  upon  the 

ceivcd  his  edncation  chiefly  at  Jem-   Cilicia  aboat  the  aflfair  of  Piso  and 

8alem.     The  phrase  **  at  the  foet  of 

G<imaliel  *'  is  not  merely  a  figure,  for 

the  Rabbia  occupied  nn  elevated  seat, 

or  da'is,  among  their  pupils.      Mr. 

Lewin,  who  supposes  Saul  to  have 

l^ne  to  Jerusalem  about  the  age  of 

11  (abont  A.D.  19),  suggests  that  the 

removal  of  the  family  may  have  been 

the  result  of  the  troubles  that  arose  in 


the  death  of  Germanicus. 

"  Acts  xxi.  40,  xxii.  2. 

"  Gal.  i.  14. 

"  Acts  xxvi.  4,  6 ;  following  the 
reading  iv  ry  IQvti  fiov  h^  re  *lfpo<TO' 
\vftoic.  "Phil.  iii.  6. 

"I  Tim.i.  13.         »2Cor.xi.  26. 

"Gal.  i.  14;  Acts  xxii.  8;  PhiL 
iii.  G,  etc. 
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subject.  Ho  had  no  donbt  complete^  his  course  of  study  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  perhaps  returned  to  Jerusalem  jSter 
an  absence  of  some  time  at  Tarsus,  when  the  first  preaching 
of  tlie  Apostles,  and  the  disputations  of  the  deacons  present- 
ed a  special  object  of  attack.*'  And  here  it  is  most  interest- 
ing to  contrast  the  solitary  appearance  of  Gamaliel  in  the 
Acts  with  the  course  chosen  by  St.  Paul;  the  master's 
counsels  of  toleration  with  the  persecuting  zeal  so  soen  dis- 
played by  the  pupil.  There  is  room  for  the  supposition  that 
the  advice  which  Gamaliel  gave,  as  an  opponent  of  the  Sad- 
ducdes,  concerning  the  treatment  of  believers  in  a  resurrec- 
tion, may  have  been  greatly  modified  when  he  found  the 
Christians  arguing  against  the  Pharisaic  traditions.  But,  bo 
this  as  it  may,  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisaic  doctor,  which 
regarded  the  students  of  the  law  as  the  "  holy  people,"  and 
declared  that  "this  people  who  knoweth  not  the  law  arc 
cursed,"**  did  but  produce  its  natural  fruit  in  the  ardent  spirit 
of  Saul,  with  his  youthful  impatience  of  all  compromise. 
How  far  his  zeal  was  inflamed  by  that  bitterest  element,  which 
is  supplied  by  conscious  doubts  and  struggles,  is  a  question 
as  difficult  as  it  is  interesting.  From  Nicodemus  to  Gamaliel, 
we  may  trace  among  the  Pharisees  the  working  of  that  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  Christ's  Messiahship,  which  was  the 
appropriate  fruit  of  their  learning  and  their  doctrines.  Je- 
sus constantly  deals  with  them  as  being  willfully  blind ;  and 
St.  Paul's  celebrated  confession  of  his  own  ignorance  and  un- 
belief is  at  least  capable  of  the  like  interpretation.  The  very 
word  unbelief  y  in  such  a  connection,  implies  the  consideration 
of  the  great  question  which  Gamaliel  had  propounded  in  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  which  could  hardly  have  escaped  discussion 
in  his  school.  We  can  not  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  was  as 
the  result  of  doubtful  struggles,  if  not  of  suppressed  convic- 
tion, that  Saul  came  to  "think  verily  with  himself  that  he 
ought  to  do  many  things  against  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth."** Such  a  state  of  mind  will  account  for  the  fuiy 
which  he  shared  with  the  other  Hellenists  who  were  refuted 
by  Stephen ;  and  the  deep  sense  of  it  breathes  through  his 


''  Whether  Paul  was  at  Jerusalem 
at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  jnioistry 
and  crucifixion  is  a  question  best  left 
in  the  silence  of  Scripture  concerning 
it;  but  we  can  hardly  conceive  that 
he  would  never  have  alluded  to  such 
experience.  His  question,  *'Have 
not  I  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ?*' 


raanifestlj  refers  to  some  supernatural 
vision  of  Christ,  probably  his  "np- 
pearance  in  the  way  ^  to  Damascus. 
(Comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  I  and  xv.  8  with 
Acts  ix.  8,  17,  xviii.  9,  xxii.  14,  18, 
xxiii.  11.) 

"  John  Tii.  49. 

=♦  Acts  xxvi.  9. 
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remorseful  aUofiions  to  that  darkest  day  of  his  whole  career.** 
Let  those  who  maintain  that  zeal  is  a  virtue,  even  in  a  bad 
cause,  ponder  Paulas  confession  that  he  was  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners because  he  was  "  a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and 
injurious,"  and  therefore  the  most  signal  example  of  God's 
long-suffering;'*  that  he  was  "the  least  of  the  apostles,  and 
not  worthy  to  be  called  an  apostle,  because  he  persecuted  the 
Churciof  God,''" 

§  5.  In  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  we  must  not  think  of 
Saul  as  a  mere  by-stander.  The  mention  of  "  them  of  Cilicia" 
seems  to  assign  him  a  place  among  the  disputants  against 
Stephen;**  but  his  part  in  the  murder,  only  second  to  that  of 
the  witnesses  whose  clothes  he  took  charge  of,  is  marked  by 
the  emphatic  statement  "  Saul  was  consenting  to  his  death."** 
The  angelic  glory  that  shone  from  Stephen's  face,  and  the  di- 
vine truth  of  his  words,  failing  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  relig- 
ious hatred  now  burning  in  Saul's  breast,  must  have  embit- 
tered and  aggravated  its  rage.  He  became  not  simply  the 
chief  instrument,  but  the  prime  mover,  in  the  great  persecu- 
tion for  which  that  deed  gave  the  signal ;  and  it  was  by  his 
activity  that  the  Christians  were  forced  to  flee  from  Jerusa- 
lem. "  As  for  Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the  Church,  entering 
into  every  house,  and  haling  men  and  women,  committed 
them  to  prison."**  His  own  confession  amplifies  the  histori- 
an's account,  and  tells  us  of  the  eager  malice  with  which, 
probably  as  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  he  voted  for  their 
death,  or  helped  to  inflict  minor  punishments,  such  as  scourg- 
ing in  the  synagogue,  and  tried,  greatest  triumph  of  all  to 
the  persecutor's  spite,  to  compel  them  to  blaspheme  the  name 
of  Christ.**  The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  now  evidently 
sank  their  difference  in  common  hatred  against  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  the  absence  of  a  Roman  procurator  enabled  them 
to  usurp  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Saul  might  almost 
have  been  for  the  time  the  governor  of  Jerusalem.  The  chief 
priests  might  have  been  content  with  the  apparent  expulsion 
of  the  Christians  from  Jerusalem ;  but  not  so  Saul, — "  Being 
exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I  persecuted  them  even  unto 
foreign  cities."  "    It  was  by  his  own  seeking  that  he  obtained 


«  Acts  xxii.  20.    "  1  Tim.  i.  13-16. 
"  I  Cor.  XV.  9.        «»  Acts  vi.  9. 
"  Acts  vii.  68,  viii.  1. 
*  Acts  viii.  3. 

»'  Acts  xxii.  19,  xxvi.  10,  11.    The 
English  -  version   implies   that   even 


thns  en riy  there  were   found    rcne- I      '' Acts  xxvi.  1 1. 


gades  who  blasphemed  the  name  of 
Christ,  as  indeed  Peter  had  done  al- 
ready. But  the  proper  force  of  the 
Greek  imperfect,  i^vayra^ov,  signifies 
that  the  efforts  of  the  perfecntors 
failed. 
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the  letters  of  the  high-priest  to  the  synagogues  of  Damas- 
cus, to  enable  him  to  seize  and  bring  bound  to  Jerusalem  any 
"  of  the  way,"  whether  men  or  women. '* 

§  6.  But  the  Divine  Ruler  had  prescribed  a  very  different 
issue,  and  Saul  was  arrested  on  his  journey  by  a  miracle  which 
converted  the  persecutor  of  his  Jewish  brethren  into  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  This  event  is  related  in  detail  three 
times  in  the  Acts,  first  by  the  historian  in  his  own  person, 
then  in  the  two  addresses  made  by  St.  Paul  at  Jerusalem  and 
before  Agrippa."  These  three  narratives  are  not  repetitions 
of  one  another :  there  are  differences  between  them  which 
some  critics  choose  to  consider  irreconcilable.  Considering 
that  the  same  author  is  responsible  for  all  the  accoimts,  it 
seems  pretty  clear  that  the  author  himself  could  not  have 
been  conscious  of  any  contradictions  in  the  narratives.  He 
can  scarcely  have  had  any  motive  for  placing  side  by  side  in- 
consistent reports  of  St.  Paul's  conversion ;  and  that  he  should 
have  admitted  inconsistencies  on  such  a  matter  through  mere 
carelessness,  is  hardly  credible.  Strange  that  those  who  are 
so  proud  of  detecting  "  obvious  discrepancies,"  can  not  see 
that  they  are  too  obvious  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
writer,  whose  leaving  them  as  they  stand  is  a  decisive  proof 
of  honesty  I  In  the  one  place  he  gives  in  his  own  language  a 
simple  account  of  the  most  essential  features  of  the  transac- 
tion, viewed  merely  as  an  historical  event : — the  sudden  light 
from  heaven ;  the  voice  of  Jesus  speaking  with  authority  to 
his  persecutor ;  Saul  struck  to  the  ground,  blinded,  overcome ; 
the  three  days'  suspense;  the  coming  of  Ananias  as  a  mes- 
senger of  the  Lord ;  and  Saul's  baptism.**  In  the  other  two 
passages,  he  reports  speeches  which  St.  Paul  made  before 
different  auditors,  bringing  forward  in  each  case  those  points 
which  were  best  fitted  to  convince  the  hearers ;  points  relat- 
ing chiefly  to  his  own  consciousness,  but  in  no  one  respect  in- 
consistent with  those  recorded  in  the  simpler  narrative.  It 
is  to  be  especially  observed  that  St.  Luke,  m  telling  the  plain 
story  of  Paul's  conversion,  refers  to  what  the  by-standers  wit- 
nessed as  a  sort  of  supplement;  while  St.  Paul  himself,  in 
using  the  event  as  an  evidence  of  his  divine  mission,  lays 
more  stress  on  their  experience,  and  weaves  it  step  by  step 
into  his  account.    As  a  critical  example  of  unity  in  diversity. 


"  Acts.ix.  2.  Hespecting  this  ap- 
pellation for  the  Christians,  comp.  Acts 
xix.  9,  28.  '*  Acts  ix.,  xxii.,  xxvi. 

**  It  is  now  proved  by  all  the  best 

S 


MSS.  that  the  phrase  in  Acts  ix.  5, 
''It  is  hard  iox,  thee  to  kick  against 
the  pricks,"  is  an  interpolation  from 
Acts  xxTi.  14. 
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and  for  its  importance  as  one  of  the  chief  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  each  step  of  the  narrative  must  be  com- 
pared in  the  three  accounts. 

(L)  Saul  and  his  company  had  nearly  completed  the  journey" 
across  the  vast  level  east  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias — "  the  Desert 
of  Damascus  " — bounded  only  by  the  chain  of  Lebanon  faintly 
seen  on  the  far  horizon : — "  the  earth  in  its  length  and  breadth, 
and  all  the  deep  universe  of  sky,  is  steeped  in  tight  and  heat;^' 
and  the  towers  of  the  most  ancient  city  in  the  world  are  now 
in  full  sight,  when  the  brightness  of  the  noonday  sun  "  is  sud- 
denly swallowed  up  in  a  greater  tight  from  heaven,  which 
seems  to  envelop  the  tittle  band.  T^e  fancy  that  this  might 
have  been  a  subjective  ybion  to  the  internal  sense  of  Saul 
alone  is  precluded  by  his  own  statement  in  the  third  of  the 
accounts — "  shining  round  about  me,  and  them  that  journeyed 
with  m€."  "  The  light  then  was  a  real  effulgence  visible  .to 
all,  and  all  were  stricken  to  the  earth  by  its  sudden  overpow- 
ering splendor.*'  But  Saul,  though  alone  struck  blind  by  the 
light,  alone  beheld  the  vision  of  the  Son  of  God  amid  the 
light,  as  he  appeared  to  the  Three  Children  in  the  fiery  fur- 
nace, and  to  Stephen  in  the  article  of  death,  and  afterward  to 
John  in  Patmos — ^visible  only  to  his  ^tT^t^  sense.  This 
view,  though  not  undisputed,  is  amply  justified,  first  by  the 
contrast  in  the  narrative  itself — ^for  the  attendants,  who  re- 
tained their  natural  vision,  saw  no  man — and  next  by  the  ex- 
press declarations  of  Ananias — "The  Lord  Jesus,  viho  appeared 
unto  thee  in  the  wat/^^*^ — "  The  God  of  our  &thers  hath  chos- 
en thee,  that  thou  shouldeet  .  .  ,  see  that  Just  One"** — and 
by  those  by  Paul  himself — ^"  Have  not  I  seen  Jesus  Christ  our 
LordV*  *« — «  Last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one 
bom  out  of  due  time."*'  The  last  passage  seems  decisive, 
concluding  as  it  does  the  tist  of  the  visible  appearances  of 


"  The  traditional  scene  of  St-Paul's 
conversion  is  at  Kavkaba  (the  place 
of  the  star),  six  miles  S.W.  of  Da- 
moscns,  on  the  road  from  Jerusa- 
lem. 

"  The  time  of  the  day  is  mentioned 
in  both  of  Panics  speeches,  but  not  in 
Acts  ix. 

■•  Acts  xxvi.  13 :  and  in  Acts  xxii. 
9  it  is  said  that  they  *'saw  indeed 


men  which  journeyed  with  him  stood 
speechless  " — where  there  is  evidently 
no  emphasb  on  the  attitude — it  should 
be  observed  that  these  words  are  not 
parallel  to  the  others  in  the  order  of 
the  narrative,  but  come  a/ler  the  con- 
versation, during  which,  while  Paul 
was  still  prostrate  in  trance  upon,  tho 
earth,  the  rest  would  naturally  have 
time  to  recover  their  feet,  and  would 


the  light"  0  \aa    naturally     **  stand    speechless** 

*  Acts  xxvi.  14.    Besides  the  triv-  watching  for  their  leader's  recovery 
iol   nature  of  the  objection   found-       "Actsix.  17.     ♦*  Acts  xxii.  14. 
cd  on  the  woids  in  Acts  ix.  7,  "The  '      "  1  Cor.  ix.  I.     "1  Cor.xv.  8. 
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Christ  to  his  Apostles  after  his  resurrection,  by  this  to  the 
last-chosen  of  their  number. 

(ii.)  The  light  was  attended  by  the  sownd  so  familiar  to 
Jewish  belief  as  the  "  Bath-Col,"  or  voice  from  heaven,  audi- 
ble to  the  attendants  probably  much  in  the  same  way  as  to  the 
Jews  on  the  occasion  when  some  said  it  thundered/*  But 
what  they "  heard  as  a  mere  sound  was  to  Saul  the  distinct 
voice  of  Him  who  appeared  to  him  in  the  light,  a  remonstrance 
which  at  once  revealed  Himself  and  claimed  the  obedience  of  one 
well  known  to  Him — "  Saul!  Saul!  whypersecutest  thou  me?" 
The  fuller  narrative  in  St.  Paul's  defense  before  Agrippa  adds 
that  striking  figure,  which  is  not  only  a  warning  of  the  folly 
of  resistance,  but  implies  that  conscious  effort  against  convic- 
tion of  which  we  have  before  spoken — "  It  is  hard  for  thee 
to  kick  against  the  goad."  "  Amid  the  vague  astonishment  of 
the  answer,  we  trace  the  acknowledgment  of  the  appeal  from 
heaven,  "  Who  art  thou,  Lord  ?" — while  the  reply  f  uUy  Yeveals 
him  whom  Saul  was  henceforth  to  serve  with  as  much  zeal  as 
that  with  which  he  now  opposed  him :  "  I  am  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, whom  thou  persecutestJ*^ "  To  the  trembling  and  aston- 
ishment caused  by  his  being  "  apprehended  " — to  use  his  own 
figure — in  the  very  act  described  by  his  earthly  master  as 
"  fighting  against  God,"  was  at  once  added  that  entire  change 
of  heart  and  spirit  and  purpose  toward  Christ,  which  has 
caused  the  transaction  to  be  called  ever  since, "  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul."  He  had  much  yet  to  learn ;  but  this  great  change 
was  marked,  and  the  key-note  of  his  future  life  was  struck 
by  the  humble  inquiry,  "  Lord !  what  wilt  thou  have  mo  to 
do  ?"    The  answer  was  left  to  be  given  by  the  appointed  hu- 


**  The  trivial  suggestion  of  a  dis- 
orepancy  between  Acts  ix.  7  and  xxii. 
9,  which  coald  hardljr  have  been  en- 
tertained for  a  moment  by  any  who 
reflected  on  the  double  meaning  of 
the  Greek  ftayfi  for  sounds  both  ar- 
ticulate and  inarticulate,  is  decisively 
answered  by  the  explanatory  words 
in  the  latter  passage,  **  they  heard  not 
the  voice  of  him  that  ^xtke  to  me  J** 
(Comp.  1  'Ck>r.  xiv.  7-11,  where  the 
argument  is  obscured  by  the  double 
rendering  of  ^*itvi)  by  sound  and  voice, 
the  latter  word  often  bearing  in  En- 
glish the  same  double  sense.) 

**  Acts  xxvi.  14.  The  image,  which 
is  taken  from  a  restive  ox  kicking 
against  the  driver's  goad,  and  thereby 
only  punishing  himself  the  more,  was 


doubtless  proverbial.  At  least  we 
find  it  used  500  years  before  by 
-^schylus  (^Prom,  Iks,  322): 

ovKo%n>  ifioift  j(pwn€vot   didaiTKuXff 
irpor   Kivrpa   k&\ov   ^Kreyctc. 

The  vaguer  sense  suggested  to  tlje 
English  reader  by  the  word  pricks  is 
curiously  embodied  in  a  medal  struck 
on  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
showing  the  pope,  cardinals,  and 
Catholic  powers  seated  round  a  pit, 
fall  of  stakes,  on  the  sharp  points  of 
which  their  bare  feet  are  playing,  with 
the  legend,  "  Durum  est  contra  stint" 
ulos  atldtrare,** 

"  The  epithet  Va^wpaToc  occurs 
only  in  Paul's  defense  to  the  JewSj 
Acts  xxii.  8. 
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man  agency,  after  an  interval  of  preparation ;  and  the  super- 
natural scene  was  closed  by  the  command  to  Saul  to  rise  up,** 
and  go  into  Damjtscus  to  wait  for  his  conmiission.  And  hero 
we  have  the  most  interesting  example  of  that  unity  in  diversi- 
ty which  marks  the  three  accounts.  The  narrative  of  St.  Luke 
of  course  mentions  the  return  to  Damascus,  and  so  forth,  in 
the  historic  order;  and  in  St.  Paul's  defense  to  the  Jews,  im- 
portance is  naturally  assigned  to  the  miraculous  and  prophetic 
ministry  of  Ananias,  while  the  commission  to  the  Gentiles — 
so  sure  to  rouse  their  indignation — ^was  as  naturally  deferred 
to  the  last."  But,  in  addressing  Agrippa,  he  passes  over  the 
transactions  at  Damascus,  in  which  the  king  would  take  no 
interest,  to  come  at  once  to  the  essential  matter  of  his  com- 
mission, by  which  he  hoped  to  persuade  him  to  become  a 
Christian.  In  so  doing  he  ascribes  to  Jesus,  not  only  the 
message  afterward  brought  to  him  by  Ananias,  but  the  revela- 
tion made  to  him  at  a  later  period  m  the  Temple,  in  words 
which  were  those  of  Christ  himself.  With  perfect  truthful- 
ness to  the  spirit  of  the  transaction,  he  condenses  into  one 
point  of  view  revelations  which  really  formed  but  one. 
What  Saul  actually  heard  from  Jesus,  on  the  way  as  he  jour- 
neyed, was  afterward  interpreted  into  that  definite  form  in 
which  he  repeated  it  to  Agrippa. 

In  aU  that  passed,  from  the  moment  when  all  fell  to  the 
earth  at  the  outburst  of  the  light  from  heaven  till  Saul  again 
rose  to  his  feet,  his  companions  had  no  other  part  than  that  of 
silent  wonder.  "  They  stood  speechless,  hearing  a  voice,  but 
seeing  no  man."  *•  As  they  could  not  distinguish  the  articu- 
late voice  that  conversed  with  Paul,  so  neither  did  they  hear 
articulate  words  proceeding  from  his  Ups.  It  seems  therefore 
that  he  heard  and  spoke  by  means   of  an  inward  spiritual 


sense." 


*^  The  words,  "  nnd  stand  upon  iliy '  conipnnions  were  fiimiliHi*,  is  nnqncs- 


feet,"  which  occur  only  in  Acts  xxvi. 
16,  indicate  that  Saul  remained  pros- 
trate during  the  whole  conversation. 

^  Acts  xxii.  *•  Acts  ix.  7. 

^  The  instantaneous  vision  of  Jesus 
in  the  flash  of  light  that  blinded  him 
was  followed  by  that  apprehension 
of  His  presence  which  would  go  with 
a  real  conversation.  How  it  was  that 
Saul  **saw'*  and  "heard**  we  are 
quite  unable  to  determine.  That  the 
light  and  the  sound,  or  voice,  were 
both  different  from  any  ordinary  phe- 
nomena  with   which  Saul    and   his 


tionably  implied  in  the  narrative. 
It  is  also  implied  that  they  were 
specially  significant  to  Saul,  and  not 
to  those  with  him.  We  gather,  there- 
fore, that  the  rewere  real  outward 
phenomena,  through  which  Saul  was 
made  inwardly  sensible  of  a  Presence 
revealed  to  him  alone. 

Externally  there  was  a  flash  of 
light  Spiritually,  "  the  light  of  the 
gospel  of  the  glory  of  the  Christ,  who 
is  the  image  of  God,"  shone  upon 
Saul,  and  convicted  the  darkness  of 
the  heart  which  had  shut  out  Lovo 
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(iiL)  Saul  rose  from  the  ground,  and  opened  his  eyes  aftef 
his  trance,  only  to  find  that  "  he  could  not  see  for  the  glory 
of  that  light."  "  The  guidance  by  which  his  comrades  led 
him  into  Damascus  was  the  type  of  his  new  spiritual  state, 
"  taken  by  the  hand "  by  his  Lord.  In  the  street  called 
Straight,  he  became  the  guest  of  Judas,  perhaps  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  disciples  whom  he  came  to  persecute.  Of  the 
communion  with  his  new-found  Master  duiing  his  three  days 
of  darkness  and  fasting,  we  have  only  the  simple  record, "  Be- 
hold ho  prayeth !" — which  shows  him  in  the  fit  attitude  for 
receiving  the  mission  of  Ananias,  a  vision  of  whose  coming 
had  consoled  his  waiting."  The  messenger  sent  to  him  was  a 
convert  of  his  own  class,  "  a  devout  man  according  to  the 
law,"  and  one  so  familiar  with  all  the  evil  thatPaul  had  done,  as 
to  be  at  first  incredulous  of  his  conversion.     He  salutes  Saul 


and  knew  not  the  glory  of  the  Cross. 
Externally  Saul  fell  to  the  groand. 
Spiritnally  he  was  prostrated  by  shame, 
when  he  knew  whom  ho  had  been  per- 
sceuting.  Externally  sounds  issued 
out  of  heaven.  Spiritually  the  Cru> 
cified  said  to  Saul,  with  tender  re- 
monstrance, **I  am  Jesos,  why  per- 
secutest  thou  me  ?"  Whether  audibly 
to  his  companions,  or  audibly  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  only,  Saul  confessed  him- 
self in  the  spirit  the  servant  of  Him 
whose  name  he  had  hated.  He  gave 
himself  up,  without  being  able  to  see 
his  way,  to  the  disposal  of  Him  whom 
he  now  knew  to  have  vindicated  His 
claim  over  him  by  the  very  sacrifice 
which  formerly  ho  had  despised.  The 
Pharisee  was  converted,  once  for  all, 
into  a  disciple  of  Jesus  the  Crucified. 
The  only  mention  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  of  tlie  outward  phenome- 
na attending  his  conversion  is  that  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  8,  **La8t  of  all  he  was 
seen  of  me  also."  But  there  is  one 
important  passage  in  which  he  speaks 
distinctly  of  his  conversion  itself.  Dr. 
Baur,  with  his  readiness  to  find  out 
discrepancies,  insists  thnt  this  passage 
represents  quite  a  different  process 
from  that  recorded  in  the  Acts.  It 
is  manifestly  not  a  repetiiion  of  what 
we  have  been  rending  and  consider- 
ing, but  it  is  in  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony with  it.     In  the  Epistle  to  the 


Galatians(i.  15,  IG)  St.  Paul  hns  these 
words :  "  When  it  pleased  God,  wlio 
separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb, 
and  called  mc  by  his  grace,  to  reveal 
his  Son  in  we,  that  I  might  preach  liim 
among  the  heathen  .  .  .  (^diroKaXvypai 
rbv  v\hv  avTov  iv  ifioi)."  What  words 
could  express  more  exactly  than  these 
the  spiritual  expedience  which  occur- 
red to  Saul  on  the  way  to  Damascus? 
The  manifestation  of  Jesus  ns  the 
Son  of  God  is  clearly  the  main  point 
in  the  narrative.  This  manifesta- 
tion was  brought  about  through  a  ro> 
moval  of  the  veils  of  prejudice  and  ig- 
norance which  blinded  Aie  eves  of 
Saul  to  a  Crucified  Deliverer,  con- 
quering throngh  sacrifice.  And,  what- 
ever part  the  senses  may  have  played 
in  the  transaction,  the  essence  of  it 
in  any  case  must  have  been  Saul's  in- 
ward vision  of  a  spiritual  Lord  close 
to  his  spirit,  from  whom  he  could  not 
escape,  whose  every  command  he  was 
henceforth  to  obey  in  the  spirit.  All 
this  is  summed  up  in  the  brief  sen- 
tence in  which  Paul  relates  his  con- 
version to  the  Galatians:  "When  it 
pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from 
my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by 
his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me, 
that  I  might  preach  him  among  the 
heathen"  (Gal.  i.  15,16). 

"  Acts  ix.  8,  xxii.  11. 

"  Actsix.  11,  12. 
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as  a  brother,  and,  in  the  name  of  that  same  Lord  Jesus  who 
had  appeared  to  him  by  the  way,  bids  him  receive  his  sight. 
The  scales,  which  seemed  at  once  to  fall  from  his  eyes,  were 
those  which  had  blinded  his  spiiitual  even  more  than  his  nat- 
ural vision ;"  and  his  own  narrative  adds  the  full  account  of 
the  revelation  that  burst  upon  him: — ^**The  same  hour  I 
looked  up  upon  him,  and  he  said.  The  Lord  God  of  our  fathers 
hath  chosen  thee,  that  thou  shouldest  know  his  will,  and  see 
the  Just  One,  and  shouldest  hear  the  voice  of  his  mouth. 
For  thou  shalt  be  his  witness  unto  all  men  of  what  thou  hast 
seen  and  heard."  **  Every  word  in  this  address  strikes  some 
chord  which  we  hear  sounded  again  and  again  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  The  new  convert  is  not — as  is  commonly  said — 
converted  from  Judaism  to  Christianity :  the  God  of  the  J'ew- 
ish  fathers  chooses  him.  He  is  chosen  to  knmo  d^ocPs  will. 
That  will  is  manifested  in  the  JRigkteous  One,  Him  Saul  sees 
and  hearSy  in  order  that  he  may  be  a  witness  of  him  to  all  men. 
The  eternal  will  of  the  God  of  Abraham ;  that  will  revealed 
in  a  Righteous  Son  of  God ;  the  testimony  concerning  him,  a 
Grospel  to  mankind : — ^these  are  the  essentially  Paidine  princi- 
ples -which  are  declared  in  all  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle,  and 
illustrated  in  all  his  actions.  The  mission  of  Ananias  was 
completed  by  the  baptism  of  Saul ;  and  not  till  he  had  washed 
away  his  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  did  he  break 
his  three  days'  fast,  and  was  strengthened." 

§  7.  That  the  bigoted  persecutor,  at  the  dimax  of  honor 
with  his  own  nation,  and  in  the  full  career  of  success,  shoidd 
have  suddenly  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Christians,  and  entered 
on  the  new  course  of  self-sacrificing  labor  and  suffering  which 
made  up  the  rest  of  his  life,  has  often  been  esteemed  of  itself 
a  complete  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  argu- 
ment, which  is  fully  set  forth  in  Lord  Lyttelton's  Letter  on 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul^  is  thus  summed  up  by  Paley : — 
"  Here  then  we  have  a  man  of  liberal  attainments,  and  in  other 
points  of  sound  judgment,  who  addicted  his  life  to  the  service 
of  the  GospeL  We  see  him,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  pur- 
pose, traveling  from  country  to  country,  enduring  every  ex- 
tremity of  danger,  assaulted  by  the  populace,  punished  by  the 
magistrates,  scourged,  beat,  stoned,  left  for  dead ;  expecting, 
wherever  he  came,  a  renewal  of  the  same  treatment  and  the 
same  dangers  ;  yet,  when  driven  from  one  city,  preaching  in 


•■  Acta  ix.  19:  comp.  John  ix.  39- 
*!.  "^  Acts  xxii.  18-15. 

••  Act*  ix.  18,  xxiL  16.    The  nar- 


rative in  the  defense  tor  the  Jews  ends 
at  this  point,  and  proceeds  to  his  visit 
to  Jerusalem. 
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the  next ;  spending  his  whole  time  in  the  employment,  sacri- 
ficing to  it  his  pleasures,  his  ease,  his  safety ;  persisting  in  this 
course  to  old  age,  unaltered  by  the  experience  of  perverseness, 
ingratitude,  prejudice,  desertion ;  unsubdued  by  anxiety,  want, 
labor,  persecutions ;  unwearied '  by  long  confinement,  undis- 
mayed by  the  prospect  of  death.  Such  was  PauL  We  have 
his  letters  in  our  hands;  we  have  also  a  history  purportmg  to 
be  written  by  one  of  his  fellow-travelers,  and  appearing,  by  a 
comparison  with  these  letters,  certainly  to  have  been  written 
by  some  person  well  acquainted  with  the  transactions  of  his 
life.  From  the  letters,  as  well  as  from  the  history,  we  gather 
not  only  the  account  which  we  have  stated  of  Aim,  but  that  he 
was  one  out  of  many  who  acted  and  suffered  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  that  of  those  who  did  so,  several  had  been  the  com- 
panions of  Christ's  ministry,  the  ocular  witnesses,  or  pretend- 
ing to  be  surfi,  of  his  miracles  and  of  his  resurrection.  We 
moreover  filid  this  same  person  referring  in  his  letters  to  his 
supema,tural  conversion,  the  particulars  and  accompanying  cir- 
cumstances of  which  are  related  in  the  history ;  and  which  ac- 
companying circumstances,  if  all  or  any  of  them  be  true,  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  have  been  a  delusion.  We  also  find  him 
positively,  and  in  appropriate  terms,  asserting  that  he  himself 
worked  miracles,  strictly  and  properly  so  called,  in  support  of 
the  mission  which  he  executed ;  the  history,  meanwhile,  record- 
ing various  passages  of  his  ministry  which  come  up  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  assertion.  The  question  is,  whether  falsehood  was 
ever  attested  by  evidence  like  this.  Falsehoods,  we  know, 
have  found  their  way  into  reports,  into  tradition,  into  books ; 
but  is  an  example  to  be  met  with  of  a  man  voluntarily  under- 
taking a  life  of  want  arid  pain,  of  incessant  fatigue,  of  contin- 
ual peril ;  submitting  to  the  loss  of  his  home  and  country,  to 
stripes  and  stoning,  to  tedious  imprisonment,  and  the  constant 
expectation  of  a  violent  death,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  about 
a  story  pf  what  was  false,  and  what,  if  false,  he  must  have 
known  to.  be  so  ?" 

§  8,  The  divine  message  conveyed  by  Ananias  to  the  new 
convert  clearly  involved  a  designation  to  the  Apostleship,  as 
the  sight  of  Jesus  by  the  way  and  the  words  addressed  to 
Saul  proved  his  choice  to  the  office  and  supplied  its  chief  ex- 
ternal qualification.  The  public  exercise  oi  his  office  began 
immediately  after  his  baptism.  Received  into  full  fellowship 
with  the  Christians  of  Damascus,  he  preached  Christ  in  the 
synagogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God ;  and  the  more  they 
wondered  at  the  great  persecutor's  conversion,  as  contrasted 
with  the  fell  purpose  which  brought  him  to  the  city,  the  more 
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he  increased  in  strength,  "  and  confounded  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  at  Damascus,  proving  that  this  is  very  Christ"  **  Tlie 
narrative  of  St.  Luke  does  not  stay  to  relate  how  the  news 
was  received  at  Jerusalem;  but  the  disappointed  rage  of 
Saul's  former  friends  is  proved  in  his  subsequent  history. 
From  himself  too  we  learn  that  he  made  the  choice  deliberate- 
ly, not  to  go  first  to  Jerusalem  and  seek  confirmation  or  ad- 
vice from  those  who  were  Apostles  before  him ;  but,  instead 
of  thus  "conferring  with  flesh  and  blood,"  he  acted  on  the 
conviction  that  "  it  had  pleased  €rod,  who  separated  him  fi'om 
his  mother's  womb,  and  called  hun  by  his  gi'ace,  to  reveal  his 
Son  in  him,  that  he  might  preach  him  among  the  heathen."  *^ 
Of  the  time  thus  spent,  before  Saul  was  driven  from  Da- 
mascus," we  learn  further  particulars  from  himself."  He  de- 
fines the  "  many  days  "  of  Luke  as  three  years ;  which  may 
mean  either  three  full  years  or  one  year  with  parts  of  two 
others.  Near  the  beginning  (as  it  would  seem)  of  this  peri- 
od, he  retired  into  Arabia ;  we  are  not  told  to  what  district, 
or  for  what  purpose — ^perhaps  for  seclusion,  meditation  and 
prayer,  in  opposition  to  "  conferring  with  flesh  and  blood  " — 
and  then  he  returned  to  Damascus.  Here  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him  by  the  Jews,  who  lay  in  wait  to  kill  him, 
while  the  ethnarch  under  Aretas,  the  Arabiau  king,  kept 
watch  with  the  garrison  to  prevent  his  escape.  But  the 
Eastern  fashion  of  building  houses  upon  walls  enabled 
Paul  to  escape  by  the  same  device  used  by  Rahab  at  Jericho." 
Being  let  down  through  a  window  by  the  wall  in  a  basket, 
he  took  his  course  to  Jerusalem."*     The  motive  of  this  visit. 


"Actsix.  19-22. 

"  Gnl.  i.  16,  16.      *•  Acts  ix.  23. 

"Gal.  i.  17,  18.      ~Jo8h.ii.  16. 

"  Acts  ix.  23-25 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  82,  33. 
Certain  localities  in  DamAscns  are 
shown  as  the  sites  of  those  Scriptural 
events  which  especially  interest  us  in 
its  history.  A  *  *  long  wide  thorough- 
fare " — leading  direct  from  one  of  the 
gates  to  the  castle  or  palace  of  the 
Pasha  —  is  "called  by  the  guides 
•Straight'"  (Acts  ix.  11);  but  the 
natives  know  it  among  themselves  as 
"  the  Street  of  Bazaars  "  (Stanley,  p. 
412).     The  house  of  Judas  is  shown, 


trees,"  and  used  as  the  Christian  buri- 
al-ground ;  but  tliis  spot  is  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  city,  whereas  St. 
Paul  must  have  approached  from  the 
south  or  west.  Again  it  appears  to 
be  certain  that  "four  distinct  spots 
have  been  pointed  out  at  different 
times  "  (Stanley,  p.  412)  as  the  place 
where  the  "great  light  suddenly 
shined  from  heaven  "  (Acts  ix.  3) ; 
so  that  little  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  any  of  them.  The  point  of  the 
walls  at  which  St.  Paul  was  let  down 
by  a  basket  (Acts  ix.  25 ;  2  Cor.  xi. 
33)  is  also  shown  ;  and,  as  this  local- 


but  it  is  not  in  the  street  "  Straight"  j  ity  is  free  from  objection,  it  may  he 
(Pococke,  ii.  119).  That  of  Ananias  i  accepted,  if  we  think  that  the  tradi- 
is  also  pointed  our.  The  scene  of  the  tion,  whicli  hns  been  so  faithless  or 
conversion  is  confidently  said  to  be  j  so  uncertain  in  other  cases,  has  any 
"an  open  green  spot,  surrounded  by  '  value  hero. 
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as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  to  form  Peter's  acquaintance,  or 
"  to  enquire  of  Peter,®'  whom  in  the  time  of  persecution  he 
had  doubtless  learned  to  regard  as  the  chief  of  the  Apostles. 
He  probably  thought  that  the  time  was  come  for  that  con- 
cert with  the  former  Apostles,  which  he  had  purposely  ab- 
stained from  seeking  as  a  preliminary  qualification  for  his 
own  ministry.  And  even  now  he  takes  pains  to  have  it  un- 
derstood that  he  accepted  no  formal  confirmation  of  his  call 
from  the  "  apostolic  college."  He  mentions  the  journey  as 
an  illustration  of  his  argument  that  he  did  not  receive  the 
Gospel  which  he  preached  (that  is,  the  commission  to  preach 
it)  from  man ;"  and  adds  the  solemn  asseveration — "  before 
God,  I  lie  not " — to  the  statement,  "  Other  of  the  Apostles 
saw  I  none  save  James  the  Lord's  brother."  "  The  great 
body  of  the  disciples  viewed  the  re-appearance  of  their  for- 
mer persecutor  with  distrust,  and  refused  to  believe  that  he 
was  a  disciple,  till  Barnabas — ^who,  as  a  Cypriot,  seems  to 
have  had  relations  with  the  Hellenist  Jews  of  Tarsus" — 
brought  Saul  to  the  Apostles,  and  told  them  how  he  had  seen 
the  Lord  in  the  way,  and  how  boldly  he  had  preached  Chnst  at 
Damascus.  With  equal  boldness  Saul  now  began  to  dispute 
with  the  Hellenists;  and  he  was  only  saved  from  Stephen's 
fate  through  being  hastily  escorted  by  the  brethren  to  Cajsa- 
rea,  whence  he  sailed  for  Tarsus.'* 

§  9.  He  had  spent  only  fifteen  days  at  Jerusalem,  as  the 
guest  of  Peter ;  '^  and  it  becomes  a  question  of  deep  interest, 
whether  this  intercourse  of  theirs  took  place  before  or  after 
the  time  when  Peter  had  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
the  Gentiles  by  the  conversion  of  Cornelius;  and  how  far 
they  aided  in  opening  one  another's  eyes  to  the  mystery  of  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  world."  For  we  are  so  accustomed 
to  think  of  Paul  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  as  to  forget 
that  his  Jewish  prejudices  were  naturally  as  strong  as  those 


"■  t(TTopi)<jai  nhpoVy  Gal.  i.  18. 

"'Gal.i.  11,  12. 

•*  Gal.  i.  19,  20.  No  critic,  in  deal- 
ing with  any  book  but  the  Bible, 
would  fail  to  see  that  the  principle  of 
iiiterDrcting  a  f^eneral  statement  by  a 
specific  one  removes  all  shadow  of 
discrepancy  between  this  passage  and 
that  in  Acts  ix.  27,^  where  it  is  said 
chat  Barnabas  introduced  Saul  to  the 
Apostles. 

**  Cyprus  is  within  a  few  hours* 
sail  of  Cilicia. 

S2 


"  Acts  ix.  26-30. 

"^Gal.  i.  18.  It  is  the  natural, 
though  not  necessary,  interpretation 
that  the  15  days  with  Peter  measure 
his  whole  stay  at  Jerusalem. 

•"  The  emphasis  which  St.  Paul 
lays  on  his  private  and  cautious  com- 
munication to  the  principal  Apostles 
of  the  Gospel  which  he  had  preached 
to  the  Gentiles,  on  his  subsequent 
visit  to  Jerusalem  H  yenrs  Inter, 
seems  opposed  to  such  a  h  ory  (Gal. 
ii.  2). 
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of  Peter.  Saul  had  indeed  already  been  designated,  in  the 
revelation  to  Ananias,  as  "  a  chosen  vessel  unto  God,  to  bear 
his  name  before  the  Gentiles^  and  kings,  and  the  children  of 
Israel ;"  "  but  we  do  not  know  that  Ananias  had  given  him 
the  commission  more  distinctly  than  in  the  general  phrase 
"  to  all  men,'"*  and  Saul  had  as  yet  preached  only  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues  at  Damascus.  The  visit  to  Jerusalem 
was  the  season  appointed  for  him  to  receive  his  full  commis- 
sion to  the  Grentiles,  the  particulars  of  which  he  relates  in 
his  defense  before  the  Jews."  As  he  was  praying  in  the 
Temple,  he  fell  into  a  trance,  and  for  the  second  time  beheld  a 
vision  of  the  Lord,  who  bade  him  to  make  haste  and  depart 
from  Jerusalem,  "  for  they  will  not  receive  thy  testimony  con- 
cerning me."  His  argument  in  reply,  from  their  former 
knowledge  of  him  as  a  persecutor,  was  answered  by  the  repe- 
tition of  the  command,  "  Depart,  for  I  will  send  thee  lar 
hence  unto  the  Gentiles."  The  revelation  is  evidently  made 
to  Saul  alone,  and  that  as  a  novelty  and  mystery  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  that  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  had  already 
acknowledged  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his  (Jen tile 
friends.  It  seems  to  include  not  only  a  designation  to  his 
particular  department  of  apostolic  work — so  offensive  to  the 
Jews — but  ^o  a  distinct  recognition  of  that  independence 
of  hb  apostoUc  calling  which  might  have  provoked  jealousy 
even  among  his  Christian  brethren.  And,  just  as  the  bare  re- 
cital of  those  words  roused  Saul's  infuriated  audience  to  cry, 
"Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth!"  so  would  the 
consciousness  of  such  a  mission  probably  hurry  him  away 
out  of  the  reach  both  of  Jews  and  Judaizing  Christians,  with- 
out his  venturing  to  communicate  it  even  to  Peter.  The 
view  most  consistent,  both  with  the  sequence  of  the  narrative 
and  with  the  order  in  which  the  Gospel  message  was  devel- 
oped, seems  to  be  that  each  Apostle  was  led  on  independent- 
ly, and  without  concert,  to  his  separate  mission  to  the  Gren- 
tiles ;  the  one  to  open  to  them  the  door  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  the  other  to  go  abroad  and  compel  them  to  come  in. 
Nor  had  the  Christians  of  Judaea  any  but  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  Saul  till,  after  his  flight  from  Jerusalem,  he  "  came 
into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia ;  and  they  heard  only, 
that  he  which  persecuted  us  in  times  past  now  preacheth 
the  faith  which  once  he  destroyed ;  and  they  glorified  God 
in  him."  " 


••  Acta  ix.  15. 

^*  Actsxxii.  15.    - 


"Acts  xxii,  17-21. 
"  Gal.  i.  21-24. 
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§  10.  The  narrative  in  the  Acta  distinctly  places  after  this 
visit  to  Jerusalem  that  season  of  outward  quiet  which  forms 
a  grateful  interval  in  the  history  of  the  early  Church : — ^^  Then 
had  the  churches  rest  throughout  all  Judaea,  and  Galilee,  and 
Samaria,  and  were  edified,  and,  walking  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied."  " 
To  appreciate  this  statenient  fully,  we  must  here  endeavor  to 
supply  that  want  rf  a  distinct  chronology  which  is  so  much 
felt  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  amount  of  industry  and 
learning,  recentlv  brought  to  the  discussion  by  Dr.  Howson 
and  Mr.  Lewin,  nas  reduced  the  controversy  within  very  nar- 
row limits  ;  and  the  comparative  table  on  page  424  will  at  once 
show  the  points  of  difference  between  these  leading  authori- 
ties, and  also  how  satisfactory  is  their  general  agreement, 
though  arrived  at  by  different  trains  of  argument,  concerning 
the  leading  epochs  of  Paul's  life. 

■  It  will  be  observed  that  the  main  points  of  difference— ex- 
clusive of  the  date  of  Paul's  birth,  and  the  period  after  his 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  which  ai*e  confessedly  very  uncer- 
tain— are  the  following : 

(1.)  llie  Mrat  Missionary  Journey  is  placed  three  years 
earlier,  and  the  Visit  to  Jerusalem  to  the  (JotincU  two  years 
earlier  by  Mr.  Lewin  than  by  Dr.  Howson. 

(2.)  Tljis  discrepancy  is  balanced  by  the  greater  extent 
which  Mr.  Lewin  gives  to  the  Second  Circuit. 

(3.)  The  fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  placed  by  Mr.  Le\^*in 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  a.d.  53,  by  Dr.  Howson  at  Pente- 
cost, A.D.  54. 

(4.)  The  difference  respecting  the  visit  of  Gal.  ii.  rests  on  a 
different  computation  of  the  3  years  and  14  years  of  Gal.  i. 
18,  and  Gal.  ii.  1. 

There  are  but  two  events  in  the  life  of  Paul  which  give  us 
sure  marks  of  time.  The  one  is  his  journey  from  Antioch  to 
Jerusalem  with  Barnabas,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  famine 
under  Claudius,  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Herod  Agrip- 
pa  I. — an  event  which  we  can  fix  with  certainty  to  a.d.  44^ 
and  the  visit  itself  could  not  be  later  than  a.d.  46.'*     The 


"Act8ix.8l. 

^^Acts  xi.  12.  Hence  this  visit 
coald  not  be  identical  with  that  which 
Panl  mentions  (Gal.  ii.  1)  as  having 
been  made  14  years  after  his  first 
visit,  or  his  conversion.  For  even  if 
the  interval  be  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum according  to  the  Jewish  reck- 


oning, the  first  visit  would  fall  at 
least  ns  earlj  as  a.d.  33,  and  the  con- 
version (on  the  same  mode  of  reckon- 
ing) at  least  as  early  as  a.  d.  31 .  For 
other  independent  proofs  that  the  two 
visits  were  different,  see  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  Appendix  on  Chronol- 
ogy of  Gal.  ii. 
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other  date  is  that  of  the  judgment  of  St.  Paul  by  Festus ; 
who  can  be  proved,  ahnost  with  certainty,  to  have  succeeded 
Felix  as  procurator  of  JudaBa  in  a.d.  60 — in  the  autumn  of 
which  year,  therefore,  Paul  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  from  Csesa- 
rea  to  Kome."  From  the  latter  date  we  can  safely  reckon 
back,  through  his  two  years'  imprisonment  at  Caesarea,'*  to 
the  Pentecost  of  a.d.  58,  as  the  date  of  his  last  arrival  at  Je- 
rusalem." 

On  his  way  thither,  ho  had  sailed  from  Philippi  to  Troas  aft- 
er the  Passover,'*  after  residing  at  Corinth  for  three  months, 
that  is,  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  a.d.  67  to  58.'* 
Thence  we  trace  him  back  through  Macedonia  to  Ephesus ;  a 
leisurely  journey,  for,  as  he  went  over  those  parts,  he  gave 
them  much  exhortation.**  It  was  therefore  before  the  middle 
of  A.D.  61  that  he  was  driven  by  the  great  tumult  from  Ephe- 
sus, after  he  had  labored  in  the  city  for  three  years ;  **  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  known  date  of  the  Artemisia,  the  fes- 
tival at  which  the  riot  occurred,  which  was  in  May.  Again 
we  meet  the  difficulty  as  to  the  mode  of  reckoning;  but,  as 
Paul  had  gone  over  the  whole  country  of  Phrygia  and  Crala- 
tia,  strengthening  all  the  disciples,*'  before  lie  came  to  Ephe- 
sus, wo  can  hardly  date  the  beginning  of  this  his  T/iird  Mis- 
sioiiary  Journey  later  than  the  autumn  of  a.d.  54.  Mr.  Lew- 
in  places  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Here  again  we  have  an  element  oi  uncertainty  in  tue  "some 
time  "  which  he  had  previously  spent  at  Antioch  after  the  con- 
clusion of  his  second  missionary  journey.**  But  the  time  of 
the  year  when  he  reached  Antioch  is  marked  approximately 
by  the  hasty  visit  which  he  first  paid  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
"  Feast."  **  It  is  usually  assumed  that  thij  Feast,  which  Paul 
was  so  anxious  to  keep  at  Jerusalem,  was  the  Pentecost,  in 
which  case  the  "  some  days  "  spent  at  Antioch  after  it  would 
bring  us  back  to  the  Pentecost,  a.d.  54 ;  for  the  abrupt  transi- 
tion in  St.  Luke's  naiTative,  and  the  incessant  activity  of  St. 
Paul's  labors  among  the  Gentiles,  now  stimulated  by  the  de- 
sire to  make  his  collection  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem, 
alike  forbid  us  to  suppose  that  the  interval  was  long.    But 

"Wieseler,  CHiron,  Syn.  pp.  6G, 
foil. ;  Cony beare  and  Howson,  vol.  ii. 
app.  ii. 

'•Actexxir.  27. 

^' Acts  xxi.  15  :  comp.  xx.  16.  As 
a  striking:  confirmniion  of  this  dnte, 
Mr.  Lewin  points  out  that  the  Sunday 
on   which  Paal  preached  at  Troas 


(Acts  XX.  7)  was  the  18th  day  after!      •*  Acts  xviii.  21,  22. 


the  PassoTcr,  which  feast  therefore 
ended  on  a  Monday^  a  circumstance 
icliich  did  not  occur  for  many  years  he- 
fore  or  after  a.d.  58. 

"  Acts  XX.  6.  '•  Acts  XX.  3. 

•*  Acts  XX.  2.  »» Acts  XX.  31. 

"  Acts  xviii.  23. 

•*AcU  xviii.  23. 


A.D.  40. 
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Mr.  Lewin  prefers  a  still  earlier  date,  and  regards  "  the  Feast" 
as  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  a.d.  53  (September  16th),  sup- 
posing that  the  Apostle  wintered  at  Antioch,  and  commenced 
Ids  Third  Circuit  at  the  very  beginning  of  a.d.  54;  Thus  the 
two  computations  agree  within  six  months  as  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  Paul's  Second  and  greatest  Missionary  Journey^  of 
which  the  last  year  and  a  half  was  spent  at  Corinth,"  bringing 
us  back  to  a.d.  62,  and  leaving  us  to  account  for  the  wide 
range  of  travel,  witii  all  its  important  incidents,  from  Antioch 
through  Cilicia,  Lycaonia,  Gralatia,  Troas,  Philippi,  Thessaloni- 
ca,  BeroBJi,  and  Athens — quite  enough  to  fill  up  not  only  the 
other  part  of  a.d.  52,  and  the  whole  of  a.d.  51,"  as  Dr.  IIow- 
son  supposes,  but  to  biing  us  back  to  the  earlier  date  of  Mr. 
Lewin  (a.d.  49).  For  the  date  of  St.  Paul's  eighteen  months' 
residence  at  Corinth,  during  this  circuit,  we  have  independent 
evidence  in  the  edict  of  Claudius  banishing  the  Jews  from 
Rome,  whereby  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  driven  to  Corinth, 
and  in  the  time  of  Grallio's  proconsulship  of  Achaia.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Lewin's  Fasti  Sacri  for  the  argu- 
ment which  deduces  from  these  data  the  result,  that  Paul  ar- 
rived at  Corinth  about  Feb.  a.d.  62,  and  left  that  city  about 
August  A.D.  53,  just  in  time  to  reach  Jerusalem  by  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles. 

Before  this  second  journey  wo  have  another  interval  of 
"  some  days  "  spent  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch,  :rfter 
their  return  from  their  important  visit  to  Jerusalem  to  consult 
the  Apostles  and  elders  concerning  the  liberties  of  the  Gen- 
tile converts.®^  The  foregoing  calculations  lead  us  to  place 
the  date  of  this  epoch,  alike  in  the  Apostle's  history  and  in 
that  of  the  whole  Church — the  so-called  Council  of  Jerusa- 
lem— either  in  a.d.  50,  or  a.d.  48. 

At  this  point  we  encounter  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties. 
Dr.  Howson  finds  in  the  date  of  a.d.  50  another  starting-point, 
from  which  to  reckon  back  to  the  epoch  of  St.  Paul's  conver- 
sion. For  of  the  five  visits  which  are  distinctly  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  •*  as  "  having  been  paid  by  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem," 
this,  he  contends,  is  the  only  one  that  can  answer  to  that 


•*Actsxviii.  11. 

•"Actsxr.  3G-xviii. 

*'  Acte  xy.  35,  36. 

*^  Namely,  the  Jirst  after  his  con- 
version, Acts  ix. ;  the  second,  with 
Barnabas,  after  the  death  of  ITerod 
Agrippa  I.,  Acts  xi.  xii.  ;  the  third 
at   the   "Council,'*  Acts   xv.  ;    the 


fourth  at  the  conclusion  of  Iiis  second 
missionary  jonmey,  Acts  xviii. ;  and 
the  Ji/th  when  he  was  seized  by  the 
Jews,  Acts  xxi.  For  the  arguments 
that  the  third  of  these  was  that  men- 
tioned in  Gal.  ii.,  see  Conybeare  and 
How8on*snote  to  chap,  v.,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
244,  foil. 
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mentioned  in  Oal.  it.  1,  as  having  occnrred  ^^ fourteen  yectri 
after  "  the  events  recorded  in  €Mi,  i.  The  reckoning  may  be 
made  either  from  Paul's  conversion,  or  from  his  ensuing 
(first)  visit  to  Jerusalem ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fourteen 
years,  on  the  Jewish  computation,  may  have  been  little  more 
than  twelve.  Taking  the  average  between  these  two  doubts, 
we  may  reckon  back  the  fourteen  years  from  a.d.  50  to  a.d. 
36  or  37,  and  take  this  as  the  most  probable  epoch  of  St.  Paulas 
conversion.'*  It  is  most  interesting  to  observe  how  Mr.  Lewin 
arrives  at  almost  the  same  result  from  a  very  different  point 
of  departure.  He  maintains,  for  reasons  which  will  be  better 
understood  at  the  proper  place  in  the  narrative,  but  the  con 
clusiveness  of  which  is  very  doubtful,  that  the  visit  of  Gala- 
tians  ii.  refers  to  Paul's  arrival  at  Jemsalem  at  the  close  of 
his  Second  Circuit,  which  he  places  at  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles, A.D.  63.  He  contends  further  that  the  "  3  years  "  of  Gral. 
L  18,  and  the  "14  years"  of  GaL  ii.  1,  are  to  be  computed 
more  definitely  than  is  commonly  supposed ;  for  that,  while 
the  phrase  used  in  the  former  case  {fura  trri  rpia)  may  mean 
the  third  year  currenty  the  different  form  of  expression  in  the 
latter  (^m  hKaTEffffooiay  hwy)  signifies  an  interval  of  fourteen 
years  complete  ;  and  that  this  fourteen  years  must  be  computed, 
not  from  Paul's  conversion,  but  from  the  previous  visit  men- 
tioned in  Galatians  i.  18.  Upon  these  data,  reckoning  back 
14  years  complete  from  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  a.d.  63, 
we  arrive  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  a.d.  39,  for  Paul's 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  to  see  Peter.  Thence  reckoning  back 
to  the  third  year  current,  we  obtain  some  date  in  the  interval 
between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  a.d.  36,  and  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  a.d.  37,  as  the  epoch  of  St.  Paul's  conversion. 


••On  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckon- 
ing, so  constantly  referred  to  in  this 
discussion,  the  following  remarks  are 
of  great  importance : — '*  It  must  not 
be  imagined  that  the  Jews  arbitrari- 
ly called  ihe  same  interval  of  time 
14,  13,  or  12  years ;  but  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  interval  depended  on 
the  time  when  it  began  and  ended, 
as  follows.  If  it  began  on  September 
1st,  A.D.  88,  and  ended  October  Ist, 
A.D.  50,  it  would  be  called  14  years, 
though  really  only  12  years  and  1 
month ;  because  it  began  before  the 
Ist  of  Tisri,  and  ended  after  the  first 
of  Tisri ;  and  as  the  Jewish  civil  year 
began  on  the  1st  of  Tisri,  the  inter- 


val was  contained  in  14  Sfferent  dvU 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be- 
gan on  October  1st,  a.d.  88,  and  end- 
ed September  1st,  a.d.  50,  it  would 
only  be  called  1 2  years,  although  really 
only  two  months  less  than  the  former 
interval  which  was  called  14  years. 
Hence,  as  wo  do  not  know  the  month 
of  the  flight  from  Damascus,  nor  of 
the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  wo  are  at 
liberty  to  suppose  that  the  interval 
between  them  was  only  a  few  weeks 
more  than  12  years;  and  therefore 
to  suppose  the  flight  in  a.d.  88,  and 
the  Council  m  a.d.  50."  (Conybeare 
and  Howson,  vol.  ii.,  app.  ii.  note 
B.) 
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But  more  than  this :  it  seems  manifest  that  the  conversion 
must  be  placed  not  long  after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  and 
yet  at  a  sufficient  interval  to  leave  time  for  the  intervening 
persecution.  Now  we  have  been  led  by  independent  reason- 
mg  to  fix  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  either  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  a.d.  36,  or  at  the  Passover  or  Pentecost  of  a.d. 
37,  which  would  lead  us  to  the  summer  of  a.d.  37  for  the  con- 
version. FinaDy  we  have  the  allusion  to  Said  as  "  a  young 
man  "  (veoWac)"*  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  which  must  be  com- 
pared with  his  description  of  himself  as  "  Paul  the  Elder  "  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote  to  Philemon  from  his  prison  at  Rome 
(a.d.  62)''  Now  we  happen  to  have  a  distinct  definition  by 
Philo,  the  contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  limits  of  age  which 
the  Jews  denoted  by  these  phrases ;  according  to  which  Paul 
might  be  about  28  in  a.d.  37,  and  about  63  in  a.d.  62,  so  that 
his  birth  may  be  placed  approximately  in  a.d.  0.  We  are  aitl- 
ed  in  fixing  the  lower  limit  by  the  fact  that  Aretas  was  not  ia 
possession  of  Damascus  till  a.d.  37. 

The  conclusion,  that  Paul's  convefsion  took  place  about  the 
beginning,  and  his  fiight  from  Jerusalem  about  the  middle  of 
Caligula's  reign  of  four  years  (a.d.  37-41),  is  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  the  occurrence  of  that  interval  of  rest  to  all  the 
churches  which  is  mentioned  as  immediately  succeeding  his 
departure  from  Jerusalem  to  Tarsus.  This  interval  of  rest 
may  be  ascribed,  not  only  to  the  cessation  of  Saul's  persecu- 
tion, but  to  the  relations  of  Judsea  to  the  empire  under  Caligu- 
la. It  has  already  been  told  how  that  Caasar's  insane  attempt 
to  set  up  his  own  statue  in  the  sanctuary  drove  the  Jews 
to  the  verge  of  a  rebellion,  which  was  only  averted  by  his 
death ;"  and  we  can  well  believe  that  the  agitation  of  the  whole 
people  at  the  impending  danger  would  divert  their  attention 
irom  the  Christians.  Thus  the  commotions  which  have  shaken 
the  world  and  divided  the  Church's  enemies  against  themselves, 
have  often  given  her  a  shelter  and  a  breathing-space,  just  as 
she  seemed  about  to  succumb  to  persecution. 


"Acts  vii.  68. 

"Philem.  9.  TlavXoQ  irfictfiv- 
Tfic, where  "Paul  the  aged"  is  apt 
to  ffive  an  exaggerated  idea  of  age, 
and  would  rather  correspond  to  ykpwv. 
The  following  is  Philo's  dirision  of 
the  periods  of  human  life,  by  sevens: 


3.  Youth  (ji(ipak'tov)  up  to  21  years. 

4.  Young  man  (i/eavi(ri:oc)  28      " 
6.  Man  (dvfip)  "      49      " 

6.  Elder  (wpEffpvrrjc)   **      56     ** 

7.  Old  man  (ykpwv)  above  r^G     " 
(Philo,  de  Mtmd,  Opt/.  36,  quoted  by 
Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri^  a.d.  9,  No.  1035). 


1.  Child  (iraiSiov)  up   to  7   years.  Dr.  Howson  places   St.  PauPs  birth 

2.  Boy  (irdiQ)  **     14      '*       about  a.d.  6  or  6.     •"  Chap.  v.  §  6. 
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CONYBKABK  A2n> 
UOWBOH. 

Lbwim. 

Tablb  of  St.  Paul's  Lire 

A.I>. 

A.D. 

About  5  or  6 

AboDtU 

Birth  of  Saul  at  Tamn. 

M 

86  or  37 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen. 

8T 

87 

Conversion  of  St.  PauL 

4 

39 

89 
(FeMt  of  Tabema- 
des.) 

Uiafirgt  vigU  to  Jerusalem. 

80-40 

89^ 

Rest  of  the  Jewish  Churches. 

40 

40 

Conversion  of  Cornelius. 

44 

43 

Barnabas  fetches  Saul  from  Tarsus  to  An. 
tiocli. 

44 

44 

Famine ;  and  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 

44  or  45 

44 

Barnabas  and  SanI  go  to  Jerusalem  vltli  the 

(Before  the  Puaorer.) 

collection.     (Paulas  second  vML) 

48^ 

45-40 

Paul's  First  Missionary  Joumty, 

50 

48 

Paul  and  Barnabas  go  up  to  the  Council  at 

Jerusalem. 
Paul's  third  visit.* 

61 

49 

Paul's  Stoond  Missionary  Journey, 

52 

53 

Paul  arrives  at  Corinth,  where  lie  stays  IS 

(Febnmry.) 

months. 

54 

53 

Paul  arrives  at  Jerusalem. 

(PciUeeott,) 

(Tubenuxelet.) 

IIU  fourth  visif A 

Winters  at  Antioch  (Lewin). 

64 

5i    . 

Paul's  Third  Missionary  Journey. 

(Latterhalf.) 

(Beginning.) 

65 

54 

He  reaches  Kpbesus,  where  he  stays  B/tiil 

(May) 

years  (Lewin). 

554$T 

54^7 

57 

57 
(About  FenteooBt) 

Lmtves  Ephesus  for  Macedonia. 

67^ 

57-58 

Winters  nt  (Corinth  (3  months). 

53 

58 
(March  27.) 

Readies  Philippi  at  the  I\isaover. 

53 

53 

Reaches  Jerusalem  at  PentFCOst 

(May  17.) 

Pnul'rt  ^fi/th  visits  and  arrest  in  the  Temple. 

5S^ 

58^ 

Imprisonment  at  Cnsarea. 

60 

60 
(About  Midsummer.) 

Feetus  succeeds  Felix. 

60 

60 
(End  of  August.) 

Paul  sails  for  Rome. 

About  Nov.  1 

His  shipwreck  at  Malta. 

61 

61 

Paul  reaches  Rome. 

(Beginning  of  March.) 

61-63 

His  first  imprisonment  (two  years). 

63 

63 

On  his  release  Paul 

(Spring.) 

goes  to  Macedonia 
and    Asia    Minor 
(C.  &  H.). 

sails    for  Jemsalero, 
and   visits    Antioch, 
(Dolofisae  and  Ephesua 

64^ 

64 

(Lewin.)    Paul,  after  visiting  Crete,  leaves 

(Id  Spain?) 
67-8 

Ephesus  for  Macedonia. 

(VI-5 

Winters  at  Nlco  polls. 

•  65 

(TiCwin.)      Visits    Dalmalla,    and   returns 
through  Macedonia  andTroas  to  Kpliesus, 
where  he  is  arrested  and  sent  to  Rome. 

68 

66 

Martyrdom  of  St  Paul  at  Rome. 

(May  or  June.) 

(June  89.) 

*  Dr.  Howson  identifies  this  visit  witli  that  of  Galatians  li,  and  places  the  collision  with 
Peter  at  Antioch  after  it 

t  Mr.  Lewin  identifies  thij  visit  with  that  of  Galatians  it,  and  places  the  collision  with 
Peter  at  Antioch  after  it 


CHAPTER  XV. 
THE  GRNTILES  RECEIVED  INTO  THE  CHURCH. 

FROM  AFTER  THE  COXVERfllON  OP  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE  DECREG  0"» 
THE  FIRST  COUNCIL  AT  JBKUBALEM,  INCLUDINO  TEE  FIRST 
MI9SI0NAKY  JOURNEY  OP  PAUL  AND  RARNABAS.        A.D,    40- 

A.i>.  48  OR  so. 

§1.  St.Fctcr  Bt  LvilJnondJoppH— Henlingof  j^rtPiiB  nnd  rnising  of  Dor- 
cos,  g  2.  Mission  of  St.  Peter  to  Cornelius— Tlic  lirat  Gentiio  con- 
TerlB — Natura  of  tliis  trnnsdclion — It  is  cunfii'mcd  nt  Jerusnlem.  §  S. 
The  Gospel  preaclicd  to  ilio  Crocks  m  Aniiocli— Mission  of  Bamnbak — 
He  seeks  out  Saul  at  Ttinas.  §  4.  Accession  of  ClacdiuB— Heroi> 
AOBiFPA  I.,  Kin(!  of  JudxB'-Hc  lielicnda  James  and  imprisons  I'eter, 
Trhois  deliyered  by  an  ongcl — Death  of  Horod  Agrippn  I.  J  5.  Paul's 
ministry  in  Syria  nnd  Cilicia^ — Bnmabas  and  Saul  at  Antioeh — The 
name  of  Cbbibtian — Mission  of  Bamabns  and  Saul  to  Jertualem  (liis 
second  visit).  §  6.  Panl's  raplnro  and  infirmilj'.  §  7.  The  Church  nt 
Antiocli— Seporatiun  of  Bnnialxis  and  Saul  for  iho  misiion  lo  the  Gen- 
tiles. §  8.  Their  FiBBT  Missionart  Jocrhei  — From  Antioeh  by 
Sclenciu  to  Salnmis  in  Cyprns  —  Tticy  prench  in  iho  Jewish  Synn- 
Koguea  —  Through  Cyprus  to  Faphos  —  JndgmenC  on  the  sorcerer 
Elymas,  and  conversion  of  ihc  proconsul  Scrgios  I'anlus.     S  9.  Tlie 
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namo  of  Paul.  §  10.  The  voyage  from  Cyprus  to  Pcrga  in  Pam- 
phylia — The  passage  of  the  Taarns — Desertion  of  John  Mm  k — His 
^bsequent  relations  to  Paal  and  Peter — Apostleship  of  Barnabas. 
§  11.  The  Apostles  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  —  PauVs  discounfe  in  the 
synagogue — Jwtificaiion  by  Faith  in  Christ  no  merely  Pauline  doctrine. 
§  12.  The  following  Sabbath — Opposition  of  the  Jews — "Lo !  we  turn 
to  the  Gentiles" — ^The  Apostles  driven  from  Antioch.  §  13.  Succe» 
and  persecution  at  Iconium — ^Lycaonia — The  miracle  and  discourso  at 
Lystra — Dcrbe.  §  14.  Return  of  the  Apostles.  §  16.  Ordination  of 
Elders.  §  16.  Judaizing  teachers  come  to  Antioch  and  require  the 
Gentile  converts  to  observe  the  Law — Mission  of  Paul  and  Bamaboj^ 
with  others,  to  Jerusalem.  §  17.  This  (third)  visit  probably  that  of 
Galatians  ii.  — Paul  goes  up  by  revelation — Conferences  and  compact 
with  the  other  Apostles,  James,  Peter  and  John.  §  18.  Public  dis^ 
cussion  in  the  Church — Speech  of  Peter — Report  of  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas— Advice  of  James.  §  19.  Decision  of  the  Assembly — Its  signiu- 
cance :  the  emancipation  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  the  univer- 
sality of  the  Gospel.  §  20.  Episode  of  Paul's  subsequent  reproof  of 
Peter — The  Assembly  at  Jerusalem  wrongly  called  the  First  Council — 
Return  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  with  Judas  and  Silas — Silas 
remains  at  Antioch — Christianity  at  Rome. 

§  1.  It  was  in  the  interval  of  rest  described  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  which  we  may  place  in  the  latter  part  of  Caligu. 
la's  reign,  that  Peter  made  what  appears  to  have  been  an 
Apostolical  visitation  of  all  the  churches  already  established.* 
Arriving  at  Lydda,  in  the  great  maritime  plain  of  Sharon,* 
he  performed  a  miracle  of  healmg  on  a  certain  iEneas,  wh<i 
had  been  bedridden  with  palsy  for  eight  years.  Imitating 
the  manner  of  his  Master  in  the  command,  ^'  Arise,  and  make 
thy  bed,"  he  was  careful  to  show  the  source  of  the  power 
which  accompanied  his  words  by  saying,  "  Jesus  Christ 
maketh  thee  whole."  The  miracle  was  followed  by  the  gen- 
eral conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Lydda  and 
the  plain  of  Sharon.* 

Nine  miles  from  Lydda,  and  on  the  sea-shore,  stands  Joppa, 
the  ancient  port  of  Solomon.     Here  dwelt  a  disciple,  whose 


'  Acts  ix.  32 :  Supx^fuvov  ^id  vdv 
Tiov  BC.  Uiekipnuiv. 

'This  name,  the  Hebrew  Lod  is 
Btill  retained  by  the  modern  Lidd  or 
Luddf  which  probably  occupies  the 
same  site.  It  stands  in  a  part  of 
the  great  maritime  plain  which  an- 
ciently bore  the  name  of  Sharon.  It 
is  9  miles  from  Joppa,  and  is  the 
first  town  on  the  northernmost  of  the 
two  roads  between  that  pRlce  and  Je- 
rusalem. The  wnter-conrso  outside 
the  town  is  said  still  to  bear  the  name 


of  Abi  Butrus  (Peter),  in  memory  of 
the  Aiiostle.  It  is,  for  a  Mahomet- 
nn  place,  busy  and  prosperous.  Bur- 
ied in  palms,  and  with  a  laiigo  well 
close  to  the  entrance,  it  looks  from  a 
distance  inviting  enough,  but  its  in- 
terior is  very  repulsive  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  number  of  person?, 
old  and  young,  whom  one  encounters 
at  every  step,  either  totally  blind,  or 
afflicted  with  loathsome  diseases  of 
the  eyes. 

•Acts  ix.  82-35. 


A.D.  40. 


Mission  to  Cornelius, 
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namo — ^Tabitha  in  Aramaic,  in  Greek  Dorcas,  that  \s^  gazelle 
— generally  associated  in  the  East  with  the  perfection  of  fe- 
male beauty — ^has  become  the  type  of  the  greater  loveliness 
of  that  charity  with  which  she  clothed  the  poor  by  the  labor 
of  her  own  hands.  Her  death  was  felt  so  grievous  a  loss  by 
the  brethren  at  Joppa,  that  they  sent  messengers  to  Lydda, 

E raying  for  a  visit  from  St.  Peter.  His  arrival  was  followed 
y  the  crowning  miracle  which  proved  that  the  spiritual  gifts 
conferred  by  Christ  upon  his  Apostles  did  not  stop  short  of 
power  over  life  and  death.  And  in  this  case  also,  Peter  pro- 
ceeded after  the  example  given  by  our  Saviour  in  raising  the 
daughter  of  Jairus.*  Putting  forth  from  the  chamber,  where 
the  corpse  was  already  laid  out  for  burial,  the  mourners  whoso 
lamentations  and  display  of  the  garments  she  had  made 
proved  at  once  the  reality  of  her  death  and  the  sense  of  their 
loss,  Peter  knelt  down  and  prayed.  Then,  turning  to  the 
body,  he  said, "  Tabitha,  arise !"  "  And  she  opened  her  eyes : 
and  when  she  saw  Peter,  she  sat  up.  And  he  gave  her  his 
hand,  and  lifted  her  up,  and  when  he  had  called  the  saints  and 
widows,  he  presented  her  alive.!'  The  news  spread  through 
Joppa ;  many  believed  on  the  Lord ;  and  Peter  took  up  his 
abode  for  a  long  time  among  the  converts,  in  the  house  of 
his  namesake,  Simon  a  tanner,  on  the  sea-shore.* 

§  2.  Here  it  was  the  Apostle's  custom  to  ascend  at  noon  to 
the  house-top,  which  looked  over  the  western  waters,  for  soli- 
tary prayer ;  unconsciously  blending  his  devotions  with  those 
which  a  Roman  soldier  at  Caesarea  was  continually  offering, 
that  new  light  might  be  added  to  what  he  had  learned  as  a 
"  proselyte  of  the  gate."  This  soldier  was  Cornelius,  a  cen- 
turion of  the  Italian  Cohort, "  a  just  man,  and  one  that  feared 
God,  with  all  his  house,  and  of  good  report  among  all  the 
Jewish  nation,  who  gave  much  alms  to  the  people,  and  prayed 
to  God  alway."  To  this  man's  devotion,  and  faithfulness  to 
the  light  he  had,  was  vouchsafed  a  vision  of  an  angel,  bidding 
him  to  send  to  Joppa  for  Simon  Peter,  who  sho^d  tell  him 
what  he  ought  to  do.  It  was  no  phantasm  of  a  nocturnal 
dream,  but  an  open  vision,  manifest  to  his  waking  sense,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  he  was  praying  in  his  house 
at  the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice. 


\<a. 


*  Matt.  ix.  26 ;  Mark  v.  40-42. 

*  Acts  ix.  86-48. 

*  This  seems  to  have  been  a  cohort 
of  Italians,  probably  rolanteers,  sep- 
arate from  the  legionaries.  Such  a 
cohort  18  mentioned  in  an  inscrip- 


tion : — **  Cohon  militnm  Italiconim 
volantaria,  qnsB  est  in  Sjria."  See 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  St.  Paul^ 
vol  i.  p.  148,  ed.  of  1865;  Lewin*8 
Fast.  Sac  s.  a.  40. 
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His  messengers  were  already  approaching  Joppa  on  the 
following  day,  when  Peter  also,  m  his  midday  retirement  upon 
the  house-top,  was  visited  in  a  trance  by  a  vision  which  taught 
him,  through  emblems  specially  adapted  to  his  prejudices  as  a 
Jew,  the  hardes't  lesson  for  a  Jew  to  learn,  "  that  he  should 
not  call  any  man  common  or  unclean,"  and  which  was  inter- 
preted by  the  words,  thrice  repeated  fi'om  heaven — "  What 
God  haJth  cleansed^  that  call  not  thou  common !"  The  lesson 
was  at  once  enforced  by  the  arrival  of  the  messengers  of 
Cornelius  and  the  command  of  the  Spirit  to  go  with  them ; 
and  the  journey  of  a  day  and  a  half  from  Joppa  to  Caesarea 
gave  Peter  time  to  reflect  upon  this  meaning.  So,  when  he 
found  Cornelius  waiting  with  his  kinsmen  and  near  friends, 
to  hear  the  divine  message  from  his  mouth,  he  was  prepared 
to  declare  the  great  principle  of  the  new  dispensation : — "  Of 
a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  ;  but 
in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness 
is  accepted  with  him."  Then  to  these  Gentiles  he  preached 
the  Gospel  of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  his  resurrection 
and  coming  again  to  judgment,  and  the  remission  of  sins 
through  his  name  to  all  who  believe  in  him.  While  Peter 
was  in  the  act  of  speaking,  the  believing  reception  of  his 
words  by  Cornelius  and  his  friends  was  divinely  ratified  by 
the  immediate  efEusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  repeating  for  these 
representatives  of  the  Gentiles  the  gift  bestowed  on  the 
Jews  at  Pentecost,  and  conferring  the  power  of  speaking 
with  tongues.  The  sign  was  needed  to  remove  the  doubts, 
if  not  of  the  Apostle  himself,  of  the  Judaizing  Christians  who 
accompanied  him ;  for  the  existence  of  that  party  is  already 
indicated  in  the  narrative  by  the  phrase, "  they  of  the  circum- 
cision." ^  While  they  were  silent  with  astonishment,  Peter 
decided  all  doubt  concerning  the  full  reception  of  these  new 
converts  into  the  Church  by  the  argument,  "  Can  any  man 
forbid  water  that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  which  have 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we  .^"  He  commanded 
them  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  stayed 
some  days  among  them.* 

This  event  was  the  crown  and  consummation  of  Peter's 
ministry.  He,  who  had  first  preached  the  resurrection  t<f  the 
Jews,  baptized  the  first  converts,  and  confirmed  the  Samari- 
tans, now,  without  the  advice  or  co-operation  of  any  of  his 
colleagues,  under  direct  conununication  from  heaven,  first 


'  Acts  X.  45,  xi.  2. 

•Acts  X.     It  is  well  worthy  of  no- 


tice that  Peter  does  not  baptize  ihotu 
himself. 
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threw  down  the  barrier  which  separated  proselytes  of  the 
gate  from  Israelites ;  first  established  prmciples  which  issued 
in  the  complete  fusion  of  the  Hebrew  and  Gentile  elements  in 
the  Church.  The  narrative  of  this  event,  which  stands  alone 
in  minute  circumstantiality  of  incidents  and  accumulation  of 
supernatural  agency,  is  twice  recorded  by  St.  Luke.  The 
chief  points  to  be  recorded  are,  first,  the  peculiar  fitness  of 
Cornelius,  both  as  a  representative  of  Roman  force  and  na- 
tionality, .and  a  devout  and  liberal  worshiper,  to  be  a  recipient 
of  such  privileges ;  and  secondly,  the  state  of  the  Apostle's 
own  mind.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  hopes  or  fears 
touching  the  heathen,  the  idea  had  certainly  not  yet  crossed 
him  that  they  could  become  Christians  without  first  becoming 
Jews.  As  a  loyal  and  believing  Hebrew,  he  could  not  contem- 
plate the  removal  of  Gentile  disqualifications,  without  a  dis- 
tinct assurance  that  those  enactments  of  the  Law  whidi  con- 
cerned them  were  abrogated  by  a  divine  legislator.  The  vis- 
ion could  not  therefore  have  been  the  product  of  a  subjective 
impression :  it  was  strictly  objective,  presented  to  his  mind 
by  an  external  influence.  Yet  the  will  of  the  Apostle  was 
not  controlled,  it  was  simply  enlightened.  The  intimation  in 
the  state  of  trance  did  not  at  once  overcome  his  reluctance. 
It  was  not  until  his  consciousness  was  fully  restored,  and  he 
had  well  considered  the  meaning  of  the  vision,  that  he  learned 
that  the  distinction  of  cleanness  and  uncleanness  in  outward 
things  belonged  to  a  temporary  dispensation.  It  was  no 
mere  acquiescence  in  a  positive  command,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  a  spirit  full  of  generous  impulses,  which  found  utter- 
ance in  the  words  spoken  bv  Peter  on  that  occasion,  both  in 
presence  of  Cornelius  and  afterward  at  Jerusalem. 

But  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  were  slow  to  learn  the  lesson 
involved  in  the  tidings  that  the  Gentiles  had  also  received  the 
Word  of  God.  When  Peter  returned  to  Jerusalem,  he  was 
accused  by  "  those  of  the  circumcision  "  because  he  had  eaten 
with  the  uncircumcised.  But  his  plain  narrative  of  the  whole 
transaction,  crowned  by  the  argument  that,  in  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  had  recognized  that  same  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  which  Christ  had  promised  as  the  sign  of  his  pres- 
ence with  the  Apostles  themselves,  silenced  every  objection, 
and  opened  every  mouth  in  praise  to  God  for  the  great  revela- 
tion which  marks  this  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church : — 
"  Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto 
life?'*  Thus  had  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  which  the  Apos- 
tles had  begun,  according  to  their  Lord's  command,  from  Je- 
rusalem, reached  every  class  within  the  limits  of  Judaea;  the 
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Jew  and  the  Samaritan ;  the  proselyte  from  the  distant  south, 
and  the  Gentiles  from  Rome  herself ;  while  the  Great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  had  received  his  divine  commission,  which 
he  was  already  beginning  to  exercise  in  Syria  and  Cilicia. 

8  3.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  Jerusalem  was  surprised  by  the 
tidmgs  that  the  Gospel  had  reached  the  Greek  capital  of  the 
East.  In  fact,  in  the  history  of  the  diffusion  of  Christianity, 
Antioch  •  occupies  a  place  even  more  conspicuous  than  Jeru- 
salem itself.  There  the  first  Gentile  Church  was  formed; 
there  the  name  of  Christian  was  first  heard ;  and  thence  the 
Gospel  was  first  diffused  over  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  carried  over  into  Europe.  Its  geograph- 
ical position,  its  political  and  commercial  importance,  and  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  powerful  Jewish  element  in  its  popu- 
lation, were  the  more  obvious  characteristics  which  made  it 
fit  forsuch  a  centre  of  Gentile  Christianity.  The  great  wave 
of  Gospel  diffusion,  which  had  its  centre  in  the  blow  struck 
ut  Stephen  and  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  passed  over  the 
northern  frontier  of  Palestine,  along  the  Phoenician  coast, 
across  to  Cyprus,  and  into  Syria  as  far  as  Antioch.  But, 
while  the  disperaed  Christians  preached  the  Gt>spel  every- 
where, it  was  at  first  only  to  the  Jews.  But  certain  of  the  Hel- 
lenists among  them,  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  soon  grew 
bolder ;  and,  on  their  arrival  at  Antioch,  they  spake  to  the 
Greeks,  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus.  "  And  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  with  them,  and  a  great  number  believed,  and  turned 
unto  the  Lord."  *"  It  is  probable  that  these  Greeks  were  in 
the  same  religious  position  as  Cornelius — proselytes  of  the 
gate — and  their  conversion  was  so  nearly  simultaneous  with 
his,  that  when  the  news  reached  Jerusalem  it  found  the 
Church  prepared  to  act  on  the  lesson  taught  through  Peter. 
Barnabas — who,  as  at  once  a  Levite  and  a  native  or  Cyprus, 
as  well  as  by  the  powers  of  gentle  persuasion  that  gained  him 
his  surname,"  was  a  chief  link  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 


*  Antioch,  fonnded  in  B.C.  300  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  and  named  in  hon- 
or of  his  father,  Antiochus,  was  the 
capital  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria, 
and  afterward  the  residence  of  the 
Itonian  governors  of  the  province 
which  bore  the  same  name.     It  was 


mountains ;  and  Antioch  was  placed 
at  a  bend  of  the  river,  partly  on  an 
island,  partly  on  the  level  which 
forms  the  left  bank,  and  partly  on 
the  steep  and  craggy  ascent  of  Mount 
Silpias,  which  rose  abruptly  on  the 
south. 


situated  where  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  I     "Acts  xi.  19,  20.     The  reading 
running   northward,  and   the   chain  |"EXX»7j/rtc  is  now  fully  accepted  in 
of    Taurus,  nmning    eastward,   arc  i  place  of  'EXXijvcen-oc. 
brought  to  an  abrupt  meeting.     Here  I      "Acts  iv.  36:   vtbc  •^rapoKXiffrtiag^ 
the    Orontcs     breaks    through    the  son  of  exhortation ,  rathav  than  q/'con" 
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Hellenists — ^besides  having  the  higher  qualifications  so  emphat- 
ically recorded  by  St.  Luke :  "  He  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith  " — ^Barnabas  was  sent  to  Anti- 
och.  The  lesson  that  had  been  given  to  Peter  needed  not  rep- 
etition in  his  case.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  see  "  the  grace 
of  Grod,"  to  exhort  the  new  converts  to  cleave  to  the  Lord 
with  all  their  heart.  His  labors  were  more  and  more  suc- 
cessful; "much  people  was  added  unto  the  Lord."  Barna- 
bas saw  in  this  movement  at  Antioch  the  beginning  of  a  great 
work  among  the  Greeks ;  and,  intent  upon  finding  a  fit  asso- 
ciate in  the  new  labors  before  him,  he  departed  to  Tarsus  to 
seek  Saul^  whom  he  had  formerly  introduced  to  the  Apos- 
tles.*' 

§  4.  Meanwhile  the  state  of  rest  enjoyed  by  the  Churches 
of  Judtea  had  come  to  an  end.  Upon  the  assassination  of  Ca- 
ligula, the  praetorian  cohorts  of  Rome  had  raised  Claudius  to 
the  purple ;  and  one  of  the  new  emperor's  first  acts  was  to  re- 
ward the  services  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  with  the  kingdom  of 
JudsBa  "  (a.d.  41).  We  have  already  described  that  policy  of 
conciliation  to  the  Jews,  which  led  Herod  to  begin  the  first 
regal  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  the  beheading  of  the 
first  Apostolic  martyr,  James,  the  brother  of  John,  and  to  fol- 
low up  the  stroke  by  ^e  imprisonment  of  Peter.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  Passover,  probably  m  the  last  year  of  Herod's  short 
reign"  (a.d.  44),  that  he  placed  Peter  under  the  strictest 
guard,  intending  to  gratify  the  people  by  his  death  as  soon  as 
the  feast  was  over.  The  night  beiore  the  day  fixed  for  the 
execution  had  arrived;  and  Peter,  long  since  prepared  by 
Christ's  prediction  for  the  death  which  now  seemed  appoint- 
ed for  the  very  season  of  his  Master's  passion,  was  sleeping 
soundly  between  two  soldiers,  bound  by  two  chains,  when  a 
sudden  light  filled  his  cell ;  an  angel  roused  him  from  his 
sleep,  and  led  him  through  euards  and  through  doors  that 
opened  of  their  own  accord  mto  the  street.  The  angel  had 
departed  before  Peter  recovered  from  the  impression  that 
all  was  a  vision.  He  repaired  to  the  house  of  Mary,  the  moth- 
er of  John  Mark,  where  many  disciples  were  assembled  in 
prayer.  Alarmed  at  first  by  his  knocking  at  the  door,  on  that 
night  of  special  danger,  they  could  scarcely  be  convinced  by 


solalion,  Ck)rop.  the  vapiKoku  of 
Acts  xi.  23. 

"  Acts  xi.  22-26. 

"  See  chap.  v.  §  7. 

"This  seems  clear  from  the  se- 
quence of  the  narrative  in  Acts  xii. 


We  can  easily  nnderstnnd  that  Her- 
od had  been  hitherto  fully  occnpied 
with  his  measures  for  consolidating 
his  power  and  improving  Jerusalem. 
The  Passover  fell  this  year  on  April 
1st. 
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the  sound  of  bis  own  voice,  but  thought  that  it  was  his  ansrel 
Admitted  at  length,  Peter  told  them  the  manner  of  bis  deliv- 
erance, and^  having  sent  a  special  message  to  James,*  ^  and  the 
other  brethren,  departed  into  some  safe  retreat.  In  the  mom^ 
ing,  the  prison  was  found  in  full  security  and  order,  but  with 
the  prisoner  gone.  The  king  took  vengeance  on  the  guards, 
and  then  departed  for  Caasarea,  to  keep  that  festival  at 
which  he  himself  became  the  signal  mark  of  God's  venge- 
ance." 

§  5.  From  the  position  of  this  narrative  in  the  Acts,  be- 
tween the  mission  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  by  the  Church  of 
Antioch  and  their  retura,  they  would  naturally  seem  to  have 
been  witnesses  of  the  persecution ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
their  visit  took  place  before  the  death  of  Herod.  We  must 
look  back  to  the  events  that  led  Puul  to  pay  this  his  second 
visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion.  The  interval  of  un- 
certain length,  which  he  spent  in  Cilicia  and  Syria,  after  his 
flight  from  Jerusalem  to  Tarsus,  is  a  blank  in  the  story  of  the 
Acts  ;  but  some  commentators  refer  to  this  period  the  chief 
part  at  least  of  the  perils  and  sufferings  which  he  recounts  to 
the  Corinthians,  including  two  Roman  and  five  Jewish  scourg- 
ings,  and  three  shipwrecks."  At  all  events,  we  may  safely  re- 
gard this  as  the  great  probationary  period  of  the  Apostle's 
ministry,  in  which,  laboring  alone  and  unaided  by  man,  he 
was  specially  prepared  for  the  wide  field  to  which  he  was 
called  when  Barnabas  came  to  Tarsus  to  seek  his  aid  for  the 
work  at  Antioch.  The  two  devoted  brethren  labored  for  a 
whole  year  in  the  Church  at  Antioch, "  teaching  much  people," 
till  the  adherents  of  the  new  faith  grew  to  such  importance  as 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  schools  of  religious  and  philosophic 
opinion  recognized  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  disci- 
ples were  called  Cuhistiass /irst  at  Antioch  /"  and  they  soon 

"  This  is  tho  first  direct  evidence '  this  name  (a  full  account  of  which 
(confirmed  by  Gal.  i.  19)  that  **  James  i  will  be  found  in  Conybearc  and  How- 
the  Less*'  already  occupied  a  sort  of  '  son),  nil  that  requires  to  be  said  is 
presidency  over  the  Church  of  Jern-  i  that  its  form  (a  Latin  adjective  in 
salem.  -artM)  shows  it  to  have  been  invented 

"  Acts  xii. :  comp.  chap.  v.  §  7.  j  by  the  Gentiles  as  the  appellation  of 
Mr.  Lewin  places  the  death  of  Herod  a  sect,  like  Pompdani,  etc.  It  was 
about  May.  '  soon  adopted  by  the  Christians,  who 

"  2  Cor.  xi.  23,  foil.  Conybearc  ;  had  before  called  themselves  disd- 
and  Howson,  vol.  i.  pp.  129-133,  ii.  ples^  brethren^  saints^  those  of  the  tcajf, 
p.  140.  In  the  Acta  we  have  only  I  and  by  similar  appellations,  which  are 
mention  of  the  third  Roman  scourging  frequent  in  the  New  Testament,  while 
(v.  25)  at  Philippi,  and  the  stoning '  the  Jews  called  them  Nazarenes.  Be- 
(v.  2r>)  nt  Lystra.  j  sides  the  passage  ]l)efore  us,  the  name 

"  After  the  discussions  respecting  Christian  is    used  only   twice  in  the 
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gave  the  first  great  example  of  a  beneficence  peculiarly  CJiris- 
tian. 

It  can  not  but  be  regarded  as  a  special  act  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence, that  knit  together  in  "  the  fellowship  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving" the  two  branches  of  the  Church,  which  had  thus 
grown  up  among  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  which  might  have 
been  tempted  into  a  rivalry  foreshadowing  the  worldly  con- 
flicts of  the  "  Patriarchs  "  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch.  Cer- 
tain prophets  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  one  of 
whom,  named  Agabus — ^who  afterward  warned  Paul  of  his 
imprisonment " — ^foretold  through  the  Spirit  the  approach  of  a 
great  famine.  The  fulfillment  of  the  prediction  is  placed  in 
the  Acts  "in  the  days  of  Claudius  Caesar;"^"  but  Josephus 
mentions  a  great  famine  which  afflicted  Judaea  when  Cuspius 
Fadus  and  Tiberius  Alexander  were  procurators  of  Judaea. 
Now  Fadus  was  the  first  procurator  sent  out  when  Judaea 
was  again  brought  under  the  Roman  government  after  the 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  It  would  of  course  be  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  famine  that  the  Christians  of  Antioch,  fore- 
warned by  the  prophet,  sent  relief  to  the  brethren  in  Judaea 
by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul,'*  whose  visit  to  Jerusalem 
may  therefore  be  placed  in  a.d.  45.  A  confirmatory  indica- 
tion of  the  date  is  obtained  from  their  taking  back  with  them 
John  Mark,  the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  who  may  have  been 
specially  exposed  to  persecution  on  account  of  tiie  assembly 
of  the  brethren  in  his  mother's  house.*'  Nothing  more  is  re- 
corded of  this  visit  in  the  Acts;  and  it  deserves  special  notice 
that,  if  its  time  be  rightly  fixed,  the  recent  flight  of  Peter 
from  Jerusalem  would  prevent  any  intercourse  on  this  occa- 
sion between  him  and  Paul.'* 


N.  T.,  once  by  Agrippa  (Acts  xxvi. 
28),  and  once  by  Pet^r  (1  PeL  iv.  16). 

"  Acts  xxi.  10.  The  same  person 
mast  be  meant  in  both  places;  for 
not  only  the  name,  but  the  prophetic 
office  and  the  residence  (*'of  Jodsea") 
are  the  same  in  both  instances. 

«  Acts  xi.  27,  28.  A  difficulty  is 
suggested  by  the  statement  **tbat 
there  should  be  great  dearth  throughout 
all  the  world"  But  this  was  literally 
trne  of  the  reign  of  Claudius;  for, 
though  historians  give  no  account  of 
any  universal  famine  in  his  reign, 
they  speak  of  repeated  and  severe  lo- 
cal famines  in  various  countries  of 
the   empire.      Moreover,   a   Jewish 

T 


writer  might  use  the  phrase  »}  oico- 
vfuvri  for  the  whole  land  of  Palestine. 
In  the  particular  famine  recorded  by 
Josephus,  some  relief  was  given  to 
the  Jews  by  Helena,  Queen  of  Adia- 
bene,  a  proselyte,  who  was  then  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  who  imported  com  from 
Egypt  and  Cyprus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx. 
2,§6;6,§2). 

*»Actsxi.  29,  80. 

*'  Acts  xii.  26  :  comp.  ver.  12. 

"  This  is  one  argument  against  its 
being  the  visit  mentioned  in  Gral.  ii. 
1.  Mr.  Lewin,  however^  argues  that, 
as  we  have  evidence  that  the  famine 
began  in  Italy  as  early  as  a.d.  42  or 
even  41,  the  first  year  of  Claudius, 
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§  jB.  'But  we  learn  from  Paul's  own  testimony  that  there 
was  not  wanting  to  him,  on  this  occasion  also,  one  of  those  su- 
pernatural visits  which  appear  to  have  marked  each  one  of 
his  sojoumings  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  indicate  the  care  oi 
his  Divine  Master  to  renew  the  grace  given  to  him  at  first, 
and  to  keep  up  his  sensitive  spirit  to  the  pitch  of  his  mighty 
work.  That  marvelous  rapture  (probably,  like  his  former 
vision,  in  the  Temple) — in  which,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
body  he  could  not  tell,  he  was  caught  up  into  the  third  heav- 
en, and  heard  words  which  no  man  might  utter — ^is  stated  in 
his  tkcond  Epistle  to  the  ConnthianSy  the  date  of  which  is 
fixe<l  to  A.D.  67,  to  have  occurred  "  aboiU  fourteen  years  ago," 
a  phrase  which  justifies  our  computing  by  years  current^  and 
so  brings  us  to  a.b.  44  or  45.'*  And  this  view  is  most  admi- 
rably suited  to  the  revelation  which  was  thus  made  to  the 
Apostle  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  his  first  missionary 
tour  among  the  Grentiles.  For  then  it  was  that  he  was  about 
especially  to  encounter  those  "  infirmities,  reproaches,  necessi- 
ties, persecutions,  distresses  for  Christ's  sake,"  in  which  he 
most  gladly  gloried  rather  than  in  the  honor  of  the  revelation 
itself.  Then  it  was  that  he  was  taught,  as  a  needful  sequd  to 
the  revelation,  the  great  lesson  of  Christian  humility  and  con- 
fidence— "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee ;  for  my  strengUi,  is 
made  perfect  in  weakness^  But  even  Paul's  self-sacrificing 
spirit  needed  to  be  taught  this  lesson  by  the  discipline,  not  of 
suffering  only,  but  of  a  humiliating  affliction ;  and,  like  Job, 
he  was  given  over  to  the  great  enemy,  to  wony  though  not  to 
devour,  within  the  compass  of  liis  tether.  "  Lest  I  should  be 
exalted  above  measure  through  the  abundance  of  the  revela- 
tions, there  was  given  to  me  a  thorn  (or  rather,  stake)  in  t/ie 
fleshy  the  m,essengcr  of  Satan,  to  buffet  me,  lest  I  should  be 
exalted  above  measure."  That  this  was  some  permanent  in- 
firmity {oK6\o\p)y  which  troubled  and  hindered  the  Apostle 
through  his  subsequent  career,  seems  plain  from  his  expression 


before  whose  Accession  the  j»rophecy 
of  Agabns  wns  evidently  f^ven,  it 
might  bnve  been  felt  in  Jiidiea  before 
the  time  named  by  Josephus  as  that 
of  its  severest  pressure.  He  therefore 
places  the  visit  of  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas just  before  the  Passover  of  a.d. 
44,  and  supposes  them  to  have  been 
at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  Peter's 
arrent  and  deliverance. 

'•  2  Cor.  xii.      The  crroneons  date 
of  A.D.  60,  assigned  to  the  Epistle  in 


the  margin  of  the  A.V.,  has  led  to 
the  fantastic  idea  that  the  vision  was 
seen  by  St.  Paul  in  a  trance,  while  ho 
lay  apparently  dead  from  his  stoning 
at  Lystra,  a  supposition  which  is  also 
negatived  by  his  own  words,**  Wheth- 
er in  the  ftodtf,  or  out  of  the  body  I 
can  not  tell :  God  knoweth  ;"  for  the 
bruised  body  round  which  the  disci- 
ples stood  watchinf*,  was  certainly 
not  at  that  time  *' caught  np  into 
hcav«n  "  (Acts  xiv.  19,  20). 
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of  resignation  to  it,  after  his  thrice-repeated  prayer  for  its  re- 
moval had  been  answered  only  by  an  encouragement  to  sub- 
mission. Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  draw  from  the  general 
course  of  Grod's  providence  the  conclusion  that  it  was  either, 
like  physical  infirmities  in  general,  a  rehc  of  some  past  sin,  or 
that,  like  Jacob's  lameness,  it  was  a  memorial  of  some  great  in- 
cident in  his  history.  Connecting  it  with  the  statement  that 
"  his  bodily  presence  was  weak  and  his  speech  contemptible,'' 
in  striking  contrast  to  his  weighty  letters,**  some  suppose  it  to 
have  been  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  which  would  be  pecul- 
iarly distressing,  nay,  injurious,  to  such  a  man  engaged  in 
such  a  work — a  judicial  infliction  on  that  tongue  which  had 
blasphemed  Christ  and  condemned  the  first  Christian  martyr. 
A  more  ingenious  conjecture  regards  the  affliction  as  an  in- 
iirmity  of  eYe-sight,  varying  from  time  to  time  in  severity,  the 
relic  of  the  blindness  with  which  Paul  was  smitten  on  his  way 
to  Damascus,  and  the  perpetual  memorial,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jacob,  of  a  conflict  with  Grod,  from  which  no  man  could  come 
forth  unscathed.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  affliction  ^ 
was  the  same  as  that  "  infirmity  of  the  flesh,"  from  which 
Paul  suffered  in  his  first  visit  to  the  Galatians,  who,  instead  of 
despising  him  for  it,  were  ready  to  have  plucked  (mi  their  ovm 
eyes  a7id  have  given  them  to  him.^*  But  after  all,  it  is  best  to 
believe  that  hi  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  silence  of  Scripture 
is  intentional ;  to  the  end  that  men  of  natures  more  ardent 
than  their  strength,  whose  spirit  is  willing,  but  whose  flesh  is 
weak,  may  learn  from  Paul's  example  to  acknowledge  and  bow 
beneath  the  hand  of  God  in  those  impediments,  but  for  which 
they  would  become  boasters ;  nay,  to  rejoice,  that  the  glory  of 
what  they  can  yet  do  is  not  their  own  but  God's. 


•*  2  Cor.  X.  10.  This  view  seems 
difficnlt  to  reconcile  with  that  mani- 
fest power,  which  has  caused  even 
unbelievers  to  testify  that  **  Paul  was 
a  great  orator."  A  man  with  an 
impediment  in  his  speech  would  hard- 
ly have  been  taken  for  Mercury  even 
by  the  rode  Lycaonians;  nor  would 
he  have  made  so  powerful  an  im- 
pression upon  Felix  and  Festus  and 
Agrippa.  In  fact,  the  obj<Mition  of 
the  polished  Corinthians  seems  rather 
to  refer  to  PanVs  rhetoric  thiEin  his 
elocution,  to  his  language  rather  than 
his  utterance, — that  "great  plain- 
ness," or  even  **  rudeness  of  speech," 
as  he  presently  calls  it  (2  Cor.  xi.  G : 


comp.  iii.  12,  vii.  4,  and  1  Cor.  i.  17, 
ii.  1, 4, 13),  which  scorned  the  "entic- 
ing words  of  man*s  wisdom,"  then 
taught  in  all  the  schools  of  rhetoric, 
especially  at  Corinth. 

"  Gal.  iv.  13-15.  Mr.Xewin,  who 
adopts  this  view,  finds  a  confirma- 
tion of  it  in  Acts  xvii.  15,  19,  com- 
pared with  1  Thess.  iii.  1 ;  as  it  would 
be  peculiarly  distressing  to  Paul  "  to 
be  left  at  Athens  alone  "  while  suffer- 
ing from  partial  blindness.  Assuredly 
the  Apostle  would  not  have  "gloried 
in  this  infirmity,"  had  it  been  a 
strong  sensual  temptation,  as  certain 
Roman  Catholics  hold,  or  a  pronc- 
ncss  to  unbelief,  us  Luther  thought. 
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§  7.  Some  time  after  Barnabas  and  Saol  had  returned  from 
this  mission — ^in  which  the  hitter  had  a  spedal  opportunity  of 
gaining  confidence  with  his  Jewish  brethren  before  entering 
on  his  great  work  among  the  Gentiles — ^the  signal  for  that 
work  was  divinely  given.'^  The  same  Spirit  whidli  had  been 
poured  on  the  assembled  disciples  at  Pentecost  now  spoke  to 
the  Church  at  Antioch,  commanding  the.  separaticm  oi  Bama. 
bas  and  Saul  from  among  a  number  of  brethren,  who  are  men- 
tioned by  name,  as  if  to  show  both  how  strong  the  chief  Gren- 
tile  Church  had  become  in  spiritual  gifts,  and  that,  if  distinc- 
tion in  that  Church  had  been  the  rule  of  choice,  others  might 
have  been  preferred  before  Saul.**  For  among  the  "  proph- 
ets and  teachers  "  in  the  Churdi  of  Antioch,  though  Barnabas 
is  named  first,  Saul  is  placed  last  We  should  forget  the 
whole  method  of  the  divine  work  in  the  nurture  of  the 
Church,  by  ascribing  to  this  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost  any 
startling  suddenness,  or  disconnecting  it  from  the  thoughts 
that  were  brooding  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples.  The  recent 
converts,  who  had  acquired  the  new  name  of  Christians  at  An- 
•  tioch,  must  often  have  asked  themselves  the  question, "  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  faith  of  ours,  of  this  baptism,  of  this  in- 
corporation, of  this  kingdom  of  the  Son  <rf  God^  for  the  world  f 
The  Gospel  is  not  for  Judaea  alone :  here  are  we  called  by  it 
at  Antioch.  Is  it  meant  to  stop  here  ?  "  At  e^ery  point  we 
find  both  circumstances  and  inward  reasonings  preparing 
the  crisis ;  and  the  very  attitude  of  expectation  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  ministering  to  the  Lord  and- fitting,  when 


'"^  We  have  again  no  speciiic  note 
of  thne  for  the  interval  between  the 
two  visits  of  Barnabas  and  Paul  to 
Jemsalem  in  a.d.  44  or  45,  and  a.d. 
48  or  ^0,  which  embraces  the  First 
Missionary  Joarney,  and  the  two 
residences  at  Antioch,  before  and  aft- 
er it.  As  to  the  season  of  the  journey, 
Mr.  Howson  (vol.  i.  c  5)  argues,  with 
much  ingeiraity,  that  if  the  Apostles 
started  ficom  Seleacia  with  the  first 
opening  of  the  navigation  in  early 
spring,  and  spent  about  two  montl^ 
in  Cyprus,  they  would  enter  upon 
their  upland  route  from  Perga  about 
the  end  of  May,  when  the  snow  melts' 
from  the  passes  of  the  Taurus,  and 
when  the  natives  are  accustomed  to 
retire  for  the  hot  season  to  the  cool 
hollows  of  4he  highlands.  The  sum- 
mer seems  a  ]>eriod  full  short  for  all 


the  events  at  Iconium,  Lystra,  and 
Derbc,  and  for  the  leisurely  return  to 
the  coast,  before  the  passes  and  the 
navigation  were  again  closed.  Wo 
may  therefore  include  a  ^considerable 
part  of  the  winter  in  th^  r^st  which 
seems  to  have  been  made  at  Derbe, 
and  place  the  return  to  Syria  in  the 
following  summer ;  thus  assigning  to 
the  whole  journey  parts  of  two  years, 
which  Conybeare  and  Howson  make 
A.D.  48  and  49.  But  the  special 
preparation  which  we  have  just  seen 
Paul  receiving,  and  the  "  long  time  " 
afterward  spent  by  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas at  Antioch  seem  in  favor  of  an 
earlier  date;  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Lewin  agrees  with  the  margin  of  the 
A.V.  in  placing  the  journey  in  a.ik 
45-4G. 
^  Acts  xiii.  1. 
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the  Holy  Ghost  said,  '^  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for 
the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  thetri."'"  The  "work" 
conld  no  longer  be  doubtfnl  to  the  Church  of  Antioch ;  and 
they  could  not  but  see  the  fitness  of  the  choice  of  Saul,  the 
accomplished  Hellenist,  who  had  already  been  designated  as 
"  a  chosen  vessel  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  the 
Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  people  of  Israel;"  —  and  of 
Barnabas,  who  had  been  the  first  both  to  recognize  the  calling 
of  Saul  and  the  work  of  God  among  themselves. 

All  this  time,  wo  infer  from  the  form  of  St.  Luke's  lan- 
guage— ^which  can  not  be  accidental — that  Saul  was  subordi- 
nate to  Barnabas.  Until  Said  becomes  Paul^  we  read  of  "  Bar- 
nabas and  Saul ; "  "  afterward  we  have  both  "  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas "  and  "  Barnabas  and  Paul."  "  In  the  latter  passage,  more- 
over, they  are  jointly  called  Apostles y  a  dignity  bestowed  on 
Barnabas  (if  not  before)  by  this  dirino  call  to  a  work  proper- 
ly apostolic.  Just  as  the  mystic  number  of  the  twelve  at  first 
referred  to  the  tribes  of  Israel,  the  departure  from  it  by  the 
addition  of  Saul  and  Barnabas  was  one  sign  of  the  indefinite 
extension  of  the  Gospel.  When  we  look  back,  from  the  high- 
er gi'ound  of  St.  Paul's  apostolic  activity,  to  the  years  that 
passed  between  his  conversion  and  the  first  missionary  jour- 
ney, we  can  not  observe  without  reverence  the  patient  humili- 
ty with  which  Saul  waited  for  his  Master's  time.  He  did  not 
say  for  once  only, "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 
Obedience  to  Christ  was  thenceforth  his  ruling  principle. 
Submitting,  as  he  believed,  to  his  Lord's  direction,  he  was 
content  to  work  for  a  long  time  as  the  subordinate  colleague 
of  his  seniors  in  the  faith.  He  was  thus  the  better  prepared, 
when  the  call  came,  to  act  with  the  authority  which  that  call 
conferred  upon  him.  He  left  Antioch,  however,  still  the  sec* 
ond  to  Barnabas.  Every  thing  was  done  with  orderly  gravi- 
ty in  the  sending  forth  of  the  two  missionaries.  Their  breth- 
ren, after  fasting  and  prayer,  laid  their  hands  on  them,  and  so 
they  departed." 

§  8.  First  Missionary  To^imey  of  Barnabas  and  Saul. — 
The  two  Apostles,  with  John  Mark,  the  cousin  of  Barnabas, 
as  a  sort  of  subordinate  minister,"  embarked  at  Seleucia,  the 


^  Acts  xiii.  2. 

«»  Acts  xi.  30,  xii.  25,  xiii.  2,  7. 

»•  Acts  xiii.  46,  xir.  14. 

"  Acts  xiv.  8.  In  n  work  which 
does  not  meddle  with  ecclesiastical 
qncstions,  it  will  be  enough  to  refer 
to  the  following  passages  respecting 


the  ceremony  of  ordination,  which 
the  Christian  Church  adopted  from 
the  Jewish : — Acts  vi.  6 ;  i  Timothy 
iv.  14,  V.  22;  2  Timothy  i.  6;  Heb. 
vi.  2. 

"Acts  xiii.  5 :  ilxov  dk  icai  'luKnnnst 
vfjirpiTTiv, 
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port  of  Antioch,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  for  Salamis  in 
Cypbus.  Besides  the  constant  intercourse  between  the  two 
ports,  which  are  only  distant  a  few  hours'  sail,  and  the  nato- 
ral  desire  of  Barnabas  to  begin  the  work  among  his  own  kin- 
dred, we  have  seen  that  there  were  already  Christians  in  4iie 
island,  to  whom  Antioch  itself  owed  in  part  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  there  were  numerous  synagogues  of  Jews, 
We  must  observe  that,  in  each  of  these  missionary  journeys, 
the  Apostles,  though  sent  forth  specially  to  the  Gentiles,  nev- 
er failed  first  to  offer  the  Gospel  to  their  Jewish  brethren. 
For  not  only  was  this  the  order  prescribed  by  the  Lord, 
but  the  most  hopeful  courae  of  reaching  the  Gentiles  was 
through  the  proselytes  and  Hellenistic  Jews,  though  their  hard- 
ness of  heart  ultimately  frustrated  this  hope.  Such  was  the 
order  proclaimed  by  St.  Paul  in  the  synagogue  at  Antioch  in 
Piflidia : — "  The  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  in  their  willful  ignorance 
of  the  prophets,  have  fulfilled  them  in  condemning  Christ :  to 
you,  thereiore,  children  of  the  stock  of  Abraham  everywhere, 
is  the  word  of  this  salvation  sent."  "  It  was  necessary  that 
the  Word  of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  you ;  but, 
seeing  that  ye  also  put  it  from  you,  and  judge  yourselves  un- 
worthy of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Grentiles."  " 

In  this  passage,  as  at  every  step  in  the  whole  journey,  we 
see  the  Apostles'  own  estimate  of  the  work  to  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  called  them — to  speak  the  Word  of  Ghd;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  began  their  ministry  at  Salamis  by  preaching 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews.  That 
Word  was  the  same  with  which  Christ  himself  had  begun  his 
public  ministry  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth-^the fulfillment 
of  prophecy  in  the  commg  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Saviour 
of  the  whole  world.  Thus  they  traversed  the  length  of  Cyprus, 
from  Salamis  on  the  eastern  coast  to  Paphos  on  the  western." 
The  latter  city,  celebrated  throughout  Greek  history  for  the 
orgies  of  Venus,  was  now  the  residence  of  the  Roman  pro- 
consul— ^for  Cyprus,  though  at  first  made  one  of  the  Caesar's 
provinces,  was  restored  by  Augustus  to  the  Senate,  and  we 
possess  a  coin  of  one  of  its  proconsuls  of  the  time  of  Claudi- 

hcre  fiiblcd  to  have  risen  from  the 
8oa  (Horn.  Od.  viii.  362).  Her  tem- 
j»lc  was  at  **  Old  Pnphos,*-  now  called 
Kuk'lia^  nnd  was  connected  by  a  short 
road,  often  traversed  by  gay  and  prof- 
ligate processions,  with  the  harbor 
and  chief  town  of  "New  Paphos," 
which   still  preserves  the  name  of 


'*  Acts  xiii.  26,  27,  4a 

*  Salamis  was  sitnatcd  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  island,  not  far  from  the 
modem  Famagomia.  Its  harbor  is 
spoken  of  by  Greek  writers  as  very 
good.  Paphos  was  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  island,  connected  by  a  road  with 
Salamis.  It  was  famous  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  was 


A.D.  45  (?). 


Sergius  PaiUus  mid  Mymas. 
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us."  This  office  was  now  hold  by  Sergius  Paulus,  a  man  of 
intelligence,*^  but,  like  most  of  the  Roman  nobility  who  at 
that  time  took  any  interest  in  intellectual  pursuits,  including 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  prone  to  curiosity  about  the  occult  ori- 
ental learning  and  magic  arts,  among  the  pretenders  to  which 
many  Jews  were  conspicuous.  Such  counterfeits  of  spiritual 
power  have  always  proved  an  influence  most  hostile  to  spirit- 
ual religion;  and  the  Christians  had  not  only  to  expose  the 
cheat,  but  to  clear  themselves  from  the  suspicion  of  trading, 
like  the  others,  upon  their  spiritual  powers.  With  such  an  im- 
postor, a  magician  named  Bar-Jesus  or  Elymas,  the  Apostles 
were  brought  into  conflict  by  the  proconsul's  desire  to  hear 
them.  The  simple  truth  for  which  the  better  class  of  Romans 
were  yearning  made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  Ely- 
mas, Hke  Simon  Magus  at  Samaria,  became  alarmed  for  his 
profits,  and  sought  to  turn  away  the  proconsul  from  the  faith." 
What  sophistry  he  used  the  narrative  does  not  record,  any 
more  than  Paul  condescended  to  refute  it,  when  he  exposed 
its  true  source  in  the  indignant  rebuke : — ^^  O  full  of  all  sub- 
tilty  and  all  mischief,  thou  child  of  the  devil,  thou  enemy  of 
all  righteousness,  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert  the  right 
ways  of  the  Lord  ?  "  These  words  were  not  Paul's  own,  for 
he  spoke  them  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  authority 
of  the  condemnation  was  proved  by  the  miracle  which  sent 
Elymas  forth  from  the  presence  of  the  proconsul,  blind  and 
seeking  for  any  to  lead  him  by  the  hand.  But  the  eyes  of 
Sergius  Paulus  were  opened  to  receive  the  spiritual  light  of 
faith  in  Christ;  and  we  can  not  doubt  that  the  example  of 
such  a  convert  gave  an  impulse  to  the  Gospel  among  the  pro- 
vincial Romans." 

8  9.  The  rebuke  of  Elymas  is  introduced  by  the  words, 
"  Ihen  Saul,  toho  is  also  Paul,"  which  naturally  give  the  first 


*•  Among  tho  indications  of  St. 
Luke's  classical  knowledge,  is  tho  ac- 
curacy with  which  he  uses  the  titles 
of  the  Roman  provincial  governors. 
The  proconsuU  of  tho  acnatorial  prov- 
inces, Cyprus,  Achaia,  and  Asia,  are 
distinguished  by  the  proper  Greek 
word  &vBviraTOQj  (translated  dtepuiy  in 
the  A.  v.,  Acts  xiii.  7,  xviii.  12,  xix. 
38),  from  the  Ugate  of  Syria  (Luke  ii. 
2),  aiid  the  procurators  of  Judfca,  as 
I'ilatc,  Felix,  and  Festns  (Luke  iii.  1 ; 
Acts  xxiii.  24,  26,  83,  34,  xxiv.  1,  fO). 
Perhaps  it  was  because  the  procura- 
tors virtually  represented  to  the  Jews 


the  full  authority  of  (he  emperor,  that 
he  denotes  both  them  and  the  legate 
by  the  general  term  yytftuv  (answer- 
ing to  the  Latin  prttses  and  our  gov- 
emor),  which  he  applies  even  to  the 
emperor  (Luke  iii.  1 ).  Joseph  us  uses 
tfyifuav  for  the  prefect  of  Syria,  and 
Ivitpoiroc  (literally  steward)  for  the 
procurator  of  Judiea. 

•^  Acts  xiii.  7 :  avSpi  awtrip, 
"Acts  xiii.  8,  where  the  definite 
article  deserves  notice,  the  (Christian) 
faith.      Corop.  Acts  xiv.  22,  xv.  9; 
Rom.  iii.  3,  iv.  11,  etc. 
»  Acts  xiii.  12. 
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impression  that  the  Apostle,  or  others  for  him,  marked  an 
epoch  in  his  ministry  so  important  as  the  conyermon  of  the 
proconsul  by  adopting  his  distinguished  convert's  name.     Je- 
rome goes  so  far  as  to  disparage  the  surnames  which  men 
like  y&iricanus  wOn  by  their  deeds  of  war,  in  contrast  with 
this  trophy  of  Paul's  victory  over  heathenisni.     But  such 
boasting  is  not  after  the  Apostle's  own  manner ;  and  the  very 
common  occurrence  of  double  names,  one  Hebrew  and  one 
Greek  or  Roman,  anwtog  the  Jews  of  this  age — Simon  Peter, 
Simeon  Niger,  Barsabas  Justus,  John  Mark — ^goes  far  to  justify 
the  belief  that  a  Hellenistic  Jew  of  Tarsus,  whom  we  know  to 
have  been  free-bom,  may  have  been  called  by  both  names  from 
his  infancy.    The  invariable  use  in  the  "  Acts  "  of  Smdup  to 
this  point,  and  PaiU  afterward,  and  the  distinct  •  mention 
which  St.  Luke  himself  makes  of  the  transition,  is'  atecounted 
for  by  the  desire  to  mark  the  turning-point  between  Saul's 
activity  among  his  own  countrymen  and  his  new  labors  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.     He  is  never  afterward  mentioned  by 
any  other  name  than  Paul,  whether  in  the  Acts  or  in  his  own 
Epistles,  and  in  the  allusion  to  him  by  St.  Peter  he  is  named 
"  our  beloved  brother  Paul."  " 

§  10.  The  precedence  henceforth  assigned  to  Paul  over 
Barnabas  is  marked  by  the  Ptatement,  that  "Paul  and  his 
company,"  setting  sail  from  Paphos,  came  to  Perga  in  Pam- 
phylia,  a  city  about  seven  miles  up  the  river  Oestrus,  which 
falls  into  the  ihmost  bight  of  the  bay  of  Attalia.**  Small  ves- 
sels were  constantly  trading  between  this  port  and  Paphos ; 
and  Paul's  course  was  now  directed  to  the  region  which  ad- 
joined the  scene  of  his  former  labors  in  Cilicia,  and  which 
gave  the  readiest  access  to  the  districts  beyond  the  Taurus — 
Pisidia  and  Lycaonia — ^which  abounded  with  Jewish  syna- 
gogues. The  passage  of  that  mountain  chain,  long  regarded 
as  one  of  the  great  lines  of  demarkation  between  the  Gneco- 
Roman  and  Oriental  worlds,"  marks  the  epoch  at  which  the 
Gospel  overpassed  the  limits  of  Semitic  civilization.  This 
new  enterprise  was  beset  with  dangers.  The  highlands  of 
Pisidia  could  only  be  penetrated  by  passes,  subject  to  be  swept 
by  the  sudden  rise  oi  the  mountain  torrents,  and  infested  by 


*«  2  Pet.  iii.  16.  Sec  the  fall  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  the  names 
in  Conybearc  and  Howson,  vol  i. 
chap.  V. 

**  Acts  xiii.  13.  Perga  was  cele- 
brated for  tho  worship  of  Artemis 
(Diana),  whoso  temple   stood    on   a 


hill  ontside  the  to^m.  There  arc  ex- 
tensive remains  of  Per^a  at  a  spot 
called  by  the  Turks  Eski-Kdlesi, 

^  For  example,  it  was  the  boundary 
fixed  between  tho  Roman  and  Selen- 
cid  empires  after  the  defeat  of  Anli- 
ochus  the  Great  by  the  Scipios. 


A.D.  46  (?). 
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the  wildest  banditti  in  the  world ;  and  the  Apostles  went  for- 
ward through  "  perils  of  rivers  and  peiils  of  robbers  "  only  to 
plunge  into  "  perils  from  their  kindred,  perils  from  the  hea- 
then^'"  The  prospect  disheartened  the  youthful  spirit  of 
John  Mark,  who, "  departing  from  them,  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem." "  The  ground  on  which  Paul  afterward  refused  to  take 
Mark  upon  the  second  missionary  journey,  even  at  the  cost 
of  a  quarrel  with  such  a  friend  as  Barnabas — ^because  '^  he  de- 
parted irom  them  from  Pamphylia,  and  went  not  with  them 
to  the  work  " — ^proves  that  he  regarded  Mark's  desertion  as 
at  least  a  case  of  grievous  instability/*  But  it  hardly  follows 
that  Mark  was  intent  solely  upon  rest  in  his  home  at  Jerusa- 
lem. Had  mere  cowardice  been  the  cause  of  his  withdrawal, 
Barnabas  would  not  so  soon  have  chosen  him  for  another 
journey.  His  desertion  of  Paul  may  have  been  prompted  in 
part  by  a  wish  to  rejoin  Peter  and  the  Apostles  engaged  in 
preaching  in  Palestine.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  warm  impulsive  young  man,  drawn  almost  equally 
toward  the  two  great  teachers  of  the  faith,  Paul  and  Peter ; 
with  the  latter  of  whom  he  is  always  connoted  by  the  testimo- 
ny of  ecclesiastical  antiquity."  The  steadfast  kindness  of 
Barnabas  gave  Mark  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  work 
he  had  deserted,  by  taking  him  as  his  companion  to  Cyprus 
after  he  had  separated  from  Paul ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find 
him  not  only  restored  to  Paul's  intimacy  dunng  his  first  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  conmiended  to  the  Church  at  Colosste,*' 
and  acknowledged  as  his  fellow-laborer,*'  but  to  hear  Paul, 
among  his  last  words,  desiring  that  very  aid  from  Mark  which 
he  had  once  rejected : — "  Take  Mark  and  bring  him  with  thee, 
for  he  is  profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry, '^^ "  In  the  interi^al 
between  St  Paul's  first  and  second  imprisonments,  Mark  seems 
to  have  been  brought  again,  by  that  journey  to  the  East  to 
which  Paul  alludes  as  contemplated,  into  co-operation  with 
Peter,  with  whom  we  find  him  at  Babylon,  and  who  speaks  of 
him  s^ectionately  as  "  my  son."  *•  Meanwhile  his  desertion 
must  have  added  to  the  anxieties  under  which  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas plunged  into  the  wilds  of  I^isidia. 

§  11.  Their  first  halting-place  was  at  Antiocii  in  Pisidia, 


«  2  Cor.  xi.  2G.     *^  Acts  xiil.  18. 

^*  Acts  XV.  87-89. 

**  We  assume,  for  the  present,  the 
identity  of  John  Mark  with  the 
Eyanj^elist.  See  the  Appendix  on 
the  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Evan- 
gelists. 

T2 


*^  Col.  iv.  10. 

«•  Philem.  24. 

*•  2  Tim.  iv.  11.  It  is  interesting, 
both  in  this  and  the  preceding  pas- 
sage, to  observe  the  association  of  tho 
names  of  Mark  and  Lake. 

"  1  Pet.  v.  13. 
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founded,  like  the  Syrian  Antioch,  by  Seleucus  Nicaior,  and 
named  after  his  father  Antiochus ;  a  place  scarcely  second  to 
the  other  for  its  importance  in  the  history  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tianity.** It  was  here  that  the  first  formal  declaration  was 
made,  that  the  offer  of  salvation,  rejected  by  the  Jews,  was 
handed  over  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  here  too  was  first  proclaim- 
ed the  great  Pauline  doctrine,  in  which  is  summed  up  the 
essence  of  Christianhy  as  a  saving  faith.  Like  their  Master 
at  Nazareth,  the  Apostles  went  into  the  Jewish  synagogue  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  sat  down.  After  the  usual  reading  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  they  were  invited  to  address  the  con- 
gregation. Then  Paul,  who  from  the  beginning  of  this  jour- 
ney appears  in  the  character  of  the  chief  speaker,  uttered  the 
first  of  those  discourses  which,  whether  in  the  form  of  ad- 
dresses or  epistles,  abounding  in  surpassing  eloquence  as  well 
as  powerful  reasoning,  have  ever  since  formed  the  great  store 
of  Christian  theology.  Resembling  Stephen's  defense  before 
the  Sanhedrim  in  its  historical  basis,  it  passes  lightly  over  the 
choice  of  Israel,  their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  God's  forbear- 
ance with  them  *"  for  forty  years  in  the  wUdemess,  their  set- 
tlement in  Canaan,  their  government  by  the  Judges  and  %y 
Saul, — ^to  come  to  David,  the  king  of  God's  own  choice,  of 
whose  seed  He  proclaims  Jesus,  the  Saviour  raised  up  by  God 
for  Israel  according  to  his  promise,  aftei*  John  had  first 
preached  the  baptism  of  repentance.  This  word  of  salvation, 
he  plainly  tells  his  brethren— children  of  the  race  of  Abraham 
and  all  of  them  that  feared  God — ^was  sent  to  them^  since  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  and  their  rulers, -ignorant  of  Him  and  of 
the  voices  of  the  prophets  read  (as  they  had  just  now  been 
read)  in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath,  had  fulfilled  them  in 
condemning  him.  After  alluding  to  the  circumstances  of 
Christ's  death  and  burial,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  imply 
that  they  were  generally  known  to  his  hearers,  Paul,  like  Peter 
in  the  house  of  Cornehus,  utters  the  great  apostolic  testimony 
to  His  resun*ection,  and  cites  the  evidence  of  his  appearances 
to  his  Apostles, "  who  are  his  witnesses  to  the  people.  In  the 
character  of  such  a  witness,  Paul  proclaims  the  Gospel  prom- 
ised to  the  fathers,  and  now  fulfilled  to  their  children  in  the 
raising  up  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  David  and  of  God,  of  whom  it 
had  been  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  sec 


^*  Its  rains,  which  arc  very  con- 
siderable, are  at  a  place  called  Yolo- 
f Hitch. 

"  Or,  according  to  the  LXX.  text 


of  Dent.  i.  31  {Irpo^^oprttFiv  for  irpc^ 
troiftopfjffiv)^  **baro  them  as  a  nur»j 
carries  a  child.** 


A.D.  4C  (?). 
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corruption," — words  which  could  not  apply  to  David,  and 
were  only  true  of  Christ.**  Thus  far  he  has  developed  those 
historical  and  prophetical  elements  of  the  Gospel  which  all 
its  first  preachers  alike  proclaimed,  and,  in  preaching  ^^  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  through  this  many^  he  did  but  repeat  th^ 
Gospel  message  proclaimed  by  Christ  himself,  and  by  Peter 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  But  this  is  not  alL  For  the  first 
time  does  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  declare  its  transcendent 
excellence  and  adaptation  to  the  great  necessity  of  our  fallen 
race,  in  that  it  gives  an  answer  to  the  question,  which  had  so 
long  agitated  and  tormented  both  Jew  and  Gentile : — Ifow 
can  a  man  be  just  vnth  God?  To  give  that  answer,  to  prove 
its  reasonableness  alike  from  tlie  Jewish  and  Gentile  pomt  of 
view,  and  to  maintain  it  against  all  the  objections  of  legal 
righteousness  and  self-snfiicient  philosophy — which  made  the 
doctrine  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jew  and  foolishness  to  the 
Greek — such  was  the  great  function  of  the  converted  Phari- 
see. The  great  motto  of  his  sect  was  Righteousness — ^puri- 
ty, integrity,  and  perfect  obedience  to  Grod's  holy  law — and 
the  first  great  truUi  uttered  by  his  new  Master  was — ^^  Thus 
it  becometh  us  to  fulfill  all  righteousness?'^  But  how  could 
this  be  when  all  the  world  was  wrong :  sinful  and  corrupt  to 
the  very  core :  lying  under  the  sentence  pronounced  by  God 
himself — "  There  is  none  righteous  :  nOy  not  one .?"  In  the 
«3magogue  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Paul  gave  forth  the  text,  of 
which  the  great  arguments  of  his  Epistles  are  the  develop- 
ment:— the  doctrine  distinctively  called  Pauline^  from  its 
great  defender,  but  founded,  like  all  other  Christian  truth,  on 
ancient  prophecy,'*  and  conmion  to  all  sound  Christian  teach- 
ing— ^the  articulum  stantis  aut  labentis  ecclesice — ih2Lt  justify 
cation  by  faith  in  Christwhich  can  not  be  found  in  the  law  of 
MoseSy  much  less  in  any  oUier  law  of  righteousness  by  man's 
own  strength — ^^  Audi  from  all  (sins)  from  lohich  ye  could  not 


"  It  may  be  worth  while  hero  to 
corrtet  the  mistranslation  in  a  pas- 
sage which  is  continaalljqaoted  as  if 
service  to  one's  own  generation  were 
something  nobler  than  serving  God. 
It  should  be :  "  For  David  having  in 
hin  own  gateration**  (denoting;  the 
V  limit  of  that  service  which  ceased  with 
his  death)  '*  served  the  will  of  Gody 
fell  on  sleep." 

"  Is.  Hii.  11 :  "By  his  knowledge 
shall  my  righteous  servant  jusii/v 
many ;  for  ke  shall  hear  their  iniqm- 


ties. "  Compare  PauPs  argamen t  that 
Abraham  was  jastified  by  faith  (Rom. 
iv.)  and  his  examples  of  justifying 
faith  under  the  Old  Covenant  (tlcb. 
xi.).  And  to  these  may  be  added  St. 
James's  illustrations  of  justification 
by  works  (Jam.  ii.).  For  the  argu- 
ments of  the  two  Apostles  are  antag- 
onistic, not  to  one  another,  but  to 
the  two  phases  of  the  self-righteous 
and  unfruitful  Pharisaic  doctrine  of 
justification. 
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be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses j  by  Him  every  one  who  bb- 
MEVES  IS  justified."  **  Well  might  he  who  had  to  proolalin 
a  truth  80  strange  to  the  self-righteousness  and  worldly  wis- 
dom of  his  hearers,  conclude  by  applying  to  them  the  word« 
spoken  by  God  through  the  prophets, — "  For  I  work  a  work 
in  your  days,  a  work  which  ve  shall  in  no  wise  believe,  though 
a  man  declare  it  unto  you ;'  *•  while,  with  a  prophetic  knowl- 
edge of  the  course  that  the  Jews  in  general  would  take,  he 
repeats  the  warning :  "  Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder  and 
perish."  At  first,  however,  a  more  promising  impression  was 
produced.  The  Jews  '^  as  they  departed  from  the  synagogue 
— ^filled,  it  would  seem,  with  wonder  at  the  novelty  of  the 
doctrine — asked  that  these  words  might  be  spoken  to  them 
again,  either  on  the  next  Sabbath  or  in  the  interval ; "  and  in 
that  interval  the  Apostles  found  ample  occupation  in  speaking 
to  the  Jews  and  religious  proselytes  who  followed  them,  and 
persuading  them  to  continue  in  the  grace  of  God. 

§  12.  Such  was  the  fruit  of  these  continued  labors,  that  on 
the  following  Sabbath  almost  aU  the  people  of  the  little  town 
flocked  to  the  synagogue  to  hear  the  Word  of  God.  But 
when  the  Jews  saw  the  Ctentiles  coming*  to  the  same  source 
of  religious  light  as  themselves — nay,  more,  when  they  who 
prided  themselves  on  legal  righteousness  heard  sinners  of  the 
Grcntiles  invited  to  i^eceive  through  simple  faith  in  Christ  a 
justification  which  the  Law  could  not  give,  their  envy  was 
roused,  and  "  they  contradicted  the  things  spoken  by  Paul, 
contradicting  and  blaspheming."  This  sudden  outburst  of 
hostility,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  been  so  anxious  to  hear 
more  of  these  very  truths,  reveals  the  whole  spirit  of  Jewish 
and  Judaizing  enmity  to  the  Gospel, — ^proud  exclusiveness  re- 
volted by  the  universal  offer  of  the  privileges  of  God's  king- 
dom, sell-righteousness  humiliated  by  so  different  a  doctrine 

••  Acts  xiii.  38,  39.  We  sapplj  The  application  will  bo  seen  more 
the  word  *' sins '*  from  the  antecedent  clearly  oy  qnoting  the  latter  passaj^c 

in  full:  "Therefore,  behold,  I  will 
proceed  to  do  a  marrelons  work  and 
a  wonder :  for  the  wUdom  of  their  wise 
men  shall  perish^  and  the  vnderstandinff 
of  their  prudent  wen  shall  he  hid,"* 
Comp.  1  Cor.  1. 19. 

•'  The  word  "  Gentileu »'  {rd  iOvti)  w 
wanting  in  the  best  MSS. 

"  Acts  xiii.  42 :  «c  r6  fttra^b  odfB- 
^arov  is  the  more  capable  of  the  latter 
meaning,  inasmuch  as  the  Jews  were 
accustomed  to  meet  in  the  STnagognci 


afjMpn&v,  and  restore  the  order,  by 
inverting  which  oar  translators  have 
marred  the  climax.  Another  sort  of 
climax,  that  of  rationalistic  absurdity, 
is  attained  by  Banr;  who  says  that 
these  words  are  "evidently  foisted 
in,  to  prevent  the  speech  appearing 
too  Petrinc,  and  to  give  it  a  slightly 
Pauline  air.**  The  passage  is  worth 
qnoting,  for  the  admission  of  the  har- 
mony of  the  whole  discourse  with  the 
teaching  of  Peter. 


*•  Hab.  i.  5  :   comp.  Is.  xxix.  H.  (  on  the  Mopday  and  Thursday; 
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of  justification.  Paul  seems  at  once  to  have  perceived  the  in- 
veterate character  of  this  hostility,  and  to  have  learned  the 
full  meaning  of  his  call — ^not  only  to  preach  the  Grospel  both 
to  Jews  and  (Jentiles,  but  to  preach  to  the  Grentiles  the  Gos- 
pel rejected  by  the  Jews.  Nor  was  Barnabas  behind  his  col- 
league in  conceiving  and  acting  upon  this  conviction :  indeed, 
the  joint  mention  of  the  two,  whereas  Paul  alone  has  been  the 
speaker  up  to  this  point,  suggests  that  they  were  both  moved 
by  a  direct  inspiration  to  that  degree  of  "  boldness,"  which 
was  needed  for  Jews  addressing  Jews  to  say, "  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Word  of  Qod  should  first  have  been  spok^i  to 
you ;  but,  seeing  ye  put  it  from  youy  and  judge  yourselves 
unworthy  of  eternal  life^  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles," — 
a  course  which  they  justify  by  the  same  prophecy  which  was 
quoted  by  the  aged  Simeon  at  Christ's  first  appearance  in  the 
Templei**  The  announcement  caused  great  joy  among  the 
Gendles, "  and  as  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  lite  be- 
lieved :  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  published  throughout 
all  the  region."  *•  This  success  raised  the  anger  of  the  Jews 
to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  then  began  the  persecution  which 
Paul  had  now  to  suffer  from  them  at  every  step.  In  these 
foreign  countries,  it  is  not  the  Cross  or  Nazareth  that  is  most 
immediately  repulsive  to  the  Jews :  it  is  the  wound  given  to 
Jewish  importance  in  the  association  of  Gentiles  with  Jews 
as  the  receivers  of  the  good  tidings.  If  the  Gkjntiles  had  been 
asked  to  become  Jews,  no  offense  would  have  been  taken. 
The  Jewish  proselytes,  among  whom  were  many  women  of 
distinction  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  seem  to  have 
grudged  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  except  by  the  same 
gate ;  and  they  were  easily  stirred  up  to  drive  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas out  of  their  bounds.  So  they,  shaking  off  the  dust  of 
their  feet  against  them,  as  Jesus  had  commanded,**  went  on 
to  Iconium,  which  was  situated  at  the  western  limit  of  Lyca- 
onia.  But  the  persecution  which  expelled  them  failed  to  de- 
stroy the  Church  which  they  had  planted  at  Antioch  :  "  and 
the  disciples  were  filled  with  joy,  and.  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  ** 
These  events  at  Antioch  are  evidently  related  thus  fully  in  the 
Acts  as  a  leading  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Grospel  was 
rejected  by  the  Jews  and  received  by  the  Gentiles  in  mithy 
other  cities,  and  the  discourse  of  Paul  furnishes  one  type,  as 
that  at  Athens  gives  another,  of  his  mode  of  addressing  audi- 
ences of  various  kinds. 


^  l9.  xHi.  6,  xlix.  6 :  comp.  Luke 
ii.  82. 
"  Acts  xiii.  44-49. 


"  Matt.  X.  14 ;  Mark  ti.  1 1 ;  Luko 
ix.  5. 
••  Acts  xiii.  60-62. 
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§  13.  At  IcoNiuM,*'  as  at  Antioch,the  Apostles  began  their 
work  by  preaching  in  the  synagogue,  and  gained  many  con- 
verts both  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Here  too  the  un- 
believing Jews  raised  a  persecution,  but  by  the  new  mode  of 
stirring  up  disaffection  among  the  Gentiles.  Still  the  Apos- 
tles held  their  ground  for  a  long  time,  and  their  testimony 
was  confirmed  by  many  miracles.  At  length  the  whole  city 
was  divided  into  two  factions ;  and  the  hostile  Gentiles  con- 
spired with  their  Jewish  instigators  to  raise  a  riot  and  stone 
the  Apostles.  Warned  of  the  plot,  they  fled  to  the  eastern 
and  wilder  part  of  Lycaonia,  where  there  were  no  Jewish  set- 
tlements, and  but  little  Greek  civilization ;  and  they  preached 
the  Gospel  in  the  cities  of  Lystra  and  Derbe." 

Here  their  mission  was  attested  by  a  miracle,  the  very  coun- 
terpart of  the  first  that  had  been  wrought  by  Peter  and  John 
at  Jerusalem — the  cure  of  a  cripple  at  Lystra.**  The  simple 
natives  ascribed  the  work  to  a  present  deity,  and  cxclaimod, 
in  the  rude  dialect  of  Lycaonia,  "  The  gods  are  come  down  to 
us  in  the  likeness  of  men."  Their  choice  of  Barnabas  for 
Jove  seems  to  show  that  "  the  Son  of  Exhortation  "  was  mark- 
ed by  a  calm  dignity  suited  to  his  character,  and  that  Paul 
was — as  he  himself  says — ^'  in  bodily  presence  weak ;"  but,  as 
he  was  the  chief  speaker,  they  took  lum  for  Hei*mes  (Mercury), 
the  interpreter  and  messenger  of  the  gods.  Their  attempt  to 
offer  sacrifice  to  the  Apostles  called  forth  a  discourse,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  those  first  addressed  to  mere 
heathens.  Ignorant  of  the  Jewish  prophecies,  and  strangers 
to  the  covenants  of  promise,  they  acknowledged  that  simple 
truth  of  dependence  on  a  Supreme  Being  which  no  race  of 
mankind  seems  altogether  to  hava  lost;  and  the  Apostles, 
after  earnestly  avowing  themselves  to  be  but  men  like  them, 

"  Iconium,  now  called  Koniehy  wiis  i  to  the  central  tablc-lnnd..  The  exact 
practically  the  capital  of  Lycaonia;  |  site  of  Dcrbo  is  uncertain.  Lystra 
though  Xenophon  (^Anab,i,  2,  §  19) 
terms  it  the  most  easterly  town  of 
Phrygia.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  be- 
came A  place  of  great  consequence, 
ns  the  capital  of  the  Scljukian  sultans. 
Ilgnco    the    remains    of    Saracenic 

^  architecture,  which  are  con.spicnons 

*  here,  and  which  are   described  by 
many  travelers. 

•*  Acts  xiv.  i.  7.  Lystra  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  and  Derbe '  comes  closer  if  wo  insert,  with  Lach- 
fnrther  to  the  east,  not  far  from  the  mann,  the  words,  **  I  say  unto  thee, 
I'hicf  pass  which  loads  up  through  '  in  the  name  of  the  Ix>rd  Jesus  Christ,*' 
Taurus,  from  Cilicia  and  the  const,    h-forc  "stand  uprig!>t  on  thy  feet." 


is  identified  with  the  ruins  Bin-lnr- 
Kilisseh,  at  the  base  of  a  conical 
mountain  of  volcanic  strnctnre, 
named  the  Kamdagh,  The  current 
legend  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury  hav- 
m\f  visited  Lycaon  in  disguise  (Ovid. 
Met.  i.  163),  helps  to  account  for  the 
identification  of  the  Apostles  with 
those  deities. 
"Acts  xiv.  8,  10.    The  parallel  be- 
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call  upon  them  to  torn  from  these  vanities  of  idol-worship, 
^^  mito  the  living  God,  which  made  heaven  and  earth  and  the 
sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein."  In  place  of  those  ar- 
guments from  Scripture  which  they  had  used  with  the  Jews, 
they  appeal  to  his  gifts  of  "rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful 
seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness,''  and  all  the 
other  goodness  whereby  he  left  himself  not  without  a  witness, 
even  while  he  suffered  the  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways. 
The  argument  thus  briefly  stated  at  Lystra  is  the  same  which 
Paul.  Afterward  addressed  to  the  Athenians  and  which  he 
works  up  in  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  as  the 
basis  of  the  responsibility  of  the  heathen.'*  We  see  presently 
that  this  discourse  made  converts ;  but  the  people  in  general 
were  disappointed  at  the  repulse  of  the  honors  they  had  offer- 
ed. The  easy  step  from  blind  worship  to  rabid  persecution 
was  soon  taken,  at  the  instigation  of  certain  Jews  who  came 
from  Antioch  and  Iconium.  Paul  was  stoned  and  dragged 
out  of  the  city  for  dead ;  but,  as  the  new  disciples  stood  round 
him,  he  revived  and  returned  into  the  city,  whence  he  and 
Barnabas  departed  the  next  day  for  Dcrbe,  and  there  they 
gained  many  disciples.*^ 

§  14.  This  was  the  furthest  point  of  the  present  journey ; 
and  here  they  seem  to  have  rested  for  some  time  after  tne 
dangers  they  had  so  narrowly  escaped.  But,  prepared  to  face 
those  dangers  again  for  the  sake  of  the  new  converts,  they  re- 
traced their  route  through  Lystra,  Iconium  and  Antioch,  con- 
firming the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and  adding  to  the  exhorta- 
tion to  continue  in  the  faith  the  warning  pointed  by  their  own 
experience — "  That  we  must  through  much  tribulation  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Thus  they  returned  to  Perga; 
and  then  slightly  varied  their  former  route  by  proceeding  to 
the  port  of  Attadia,  where  they  embarked  for  Antioch.*' 

§  15.  This  return  journey  through  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia 
is  memorable  for  the  first  record  of  the  appointment  of  per- 
manent officers,  hero  called  Elders,  for  the  teaching  and 
guidance,  the  comfort  and  government  of  the  churches.  We 
have  already  had  an  incidental  mention  of  such  officers,  even 
in  the  churches  of  Judaea,**  which  enjoyed  fhe  ministry  of  the 


M 


Acts  xiT.  13-18 :  corop.  xvii.  23- 
81  ;  Horn.  i. 

"  Acts  xiv.  19-21. 

^^  Acts  xiv.  21-20. 

**  Acts  xi.  80 ;  where  wo  naro 
mention  of  the  elders  of  the  Church 
of  Jcriisalom.     Elder  is  the  transla- 


tion of  tho  equivalent  word,  which 
we  still  preserve  in  its  Greek  form  of 
presbyter,  and  which  is  contracted, 
through  tho  old  French  forms  prester 
and  jvrtstre,  into  priest.  It  is  the  moro 
important  to  remember  this  etymol- 
opy,  ns  priest  is  commonly  used  in 
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Apostles  and  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  who  had  been 
the  associates  of  the  Apostles.  Much  more  did  the  newly- 
planted  churches  which  Paul  find  Barnabas  were  leaving  to 
themselves — severed  from  those  of  Judaea  and  Syria  by  the 
Taurus  and  another  language — ^need  to  have  the  means  of 
edification  and  ordcx  complete  within  themselves;  and  so 
they  ordained  them  Eldbas  in  every  churchy  and  commend- 
ed them  to  the  Lord,  with  the  prayer  and  fasting  which  form 
a  perpetual  model  for  every  appointment  of  Christian  min- 
isters.'* 

§  16.  The  report  of  this  JFirst  Missionary  Journey y  made 
to  the  assembled  Church  of  Antioch  by  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
furnished  a  decisive  proof  that  the  prophetic  intimations,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  were  sent  forth,  were  fulfilled ;  and 
that  "  God  had  opened  the  door  of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles." 
Paul  and  Barnabas  had  already  for  some  time  returned  to 
their  ordinary  labors  at  Antioch,"  when  the  prospects  of  the 
Gentile  converts  were  imperiled  by  that  Judai^g  spirit,  to 
which  may  be  traced  all  the  heresies  that  began  to  trouble  the 
Church  even  in  the  Apostolic  age.  Certain  men  which  came 
down  fi'om  Judaea  taught  the  brethren — ^**  Except  ye  bo  cir- 
cumcised after  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  can  not  be  saved." 
Paul  was  supported  by  Barnabas  in  that  vigorous  opposition 
to  this  attempt  to  conjure  back  the  genius  of  Christianity 
within  the  cast-off  shell  of  Judaism,  which  is  now  so  familiar 
to  us  in  his  Epistles.  After  no  smaU  dissension  and  disputa- 
tion, the  Church  decided  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  other 
brethren,  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Apostles  and  Eld- 
ers about  this  question.  As  they  traveled  by  land  through 
Phcenicia  and  Samaria,  they  caused  great  joy  to  the  brethren 
in  those  regions  by  declaring  the  conversion  of  the  Grentiles ; 
nor  were  they  less   cordially  received,  at  least  in  the  first 


secular  literature  as  the  translation 
of  UptvQ,  The  word  presbyterian  does 
not  signify  that  the  religions  denomi- 
nation described  by  it  have  any  cx- 
clasiro  possession  of  pretrbyten  or 
elders,  but  that  tliey  have  their  o^'n 
distinctive  views  of  the  position  and 
functions  of  such  officers.  It  should 
also  bo  observed  that  the  Greek  Ian- 
fTuage  discriminates,  even  more  care- 
fully than  the  Bnglish,  Ixstwecn  the 
official  use  of  these  terms  and  the  em- 
ployment of  words  of  the  same  deriva- 


tion in  the  sense  of  age.  ;  gence. 


'•  Acts  xiv.  23. 

"  Acts  xiv.  27,  28.  The  xpovov  ovc 
6\iyov  of  this  passage  is  interpreted 
by  Conybearo  and  Howson  of  fho 
year  49-50,  by  Mr.  Lewin  of  the 
whole  year  47,  with  parts  of  46  and 
48.  Mr.  Lewin  himself  remarks  that 
no  long  interval  could  have  elapsed 
between  the  return  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas to  Antioch  and  their  jour- 
ney  to  Jerusalem,  inasmuch  as  they 
proclainlcd  by  the  way  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Gentiles  as  recent  intclli- 


A.D.  48  or  60.    Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Jentsalem. 
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instance,  by  the  Chlirch  at  Jemsalem,  with  the  Apostles  and 
.Elders.^ 

§  17.  This  brings  us  into  contact  with  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  St.  Paul's  history.  In  the  EpUUe  to  the  Galatians'^*  he 
gives  an  account  of  a  visit  that  he  paid  to  Jerusalem,  fourteen 
years  after  that  first  visit  which  took  place  three  years  from 
his  conversion."**  What  he  tells  us  of  this  visit  seems  incon- 
sistent with  any  of  those  recorded  in  the  Acts,  save  that  now 
before  us ;  and,  as  Paley  holds,  it  is  clear  that  the  visit  of 
Gal.ii.  is  either  that  of  Acts  xv.  or  that  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  at  all.  From  Gal.  it.  it  appears  that  the  visit  there 
described  was  made  after  Paul's  great  success  among  the 
heathen,  and  not  after  ^e  decision  of  the  Church  recorded  in 
Acts  xv,y  so  that  tie  only  time  left  for  the  visit  is  the  interval 
during  which  Luke  tells  us  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  abode  at 
Antioch  a  long  time  with  the  disciples.'*  Of  course  this  phrase 
does  not  exclude  a  private  journey  to  Jerusalem ;  but  wo 
must  not  supply  such  an  event  without  positive  evidence. 
Nay,  more,  the  occasion  named  in  the  Epistle  can  scarcely 
have  arisen  so  soon,  for  no  cause  of  the  doubt "  lest  by  any 
means  he  should  run  or  had  run  in  vain  "  is  suggested,  except 
through  that  opposition  of  the  Judaizers  which  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  visit  related  in  Acts  xv.  The  Objection, 
that  no  mention  is  made  in  the  Gralatians  of  the  visit  mention- 
ed in  Acts  xi.  and  xii.,  disappears  at  once,  when  we  observe 
that  Paul  is  writing  of  his  communications  with  the  Apostles 
in  rekUion  to  his  tninistry  among  the  Gentiles,  And  this  con- 
sideration supplies  so  strong  a  proof  of  the  one  occasion  on 
which  alone  the  visit  could  have  taken  place,  that  the  other 
objections  are  best  answered  by  interweaving  the  two  narra- 
tives." 

The  clear  judgment  concerning  the  course  they  had  pur- 
sued, which  had  made  Paul  and  Barnabas  firm  in  their  resist- 
ance to  the  Judaizers,  did  not  scorn  confirmation  by  the 
judgment  of  the  other  Apostles  and  of  the  Church.  That 
conscientious  self-searching  which  kept  Paul  alive,  in  the  full 
career  of  his  success,  to  the  fear  lest  after  preaching  to  others 
he  might  himself  be  a  castaway,  led  him  now  to  face  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  Judaizers,  whether  he  had  been  misguided 
in  his  recent  course  or  in  its  purposed  resumption.  Side  by 
side  with  the  resolution  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  to  seek 


^*  Acts  XT.  1-4.     »»  Gal.  ii.  1-10. 
^»b  Gal.  ii.  18.       '*^ctB  xir.  28. 
'*  The  opinion  of  Mr.Lowin,  identi- 
fying this  journey  with  thatwhichPnal 


paid  to  Jernsalem  at  the  close  of  his 
Second  Circuit,  in  a.d.  53  or  54,  will 
be  best  noticed  when  we  come  to  that 
point  in  the  narrative. 
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light  from  their  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  was  a  divine  impulse 
prompting  Paul  himself  to  confer  with  his  brother  Apostles* 
He  "  went  up  by  revelation,"  as  well  as  deputed  by  the 
Church.'*  The  private  conferences  which  ho  himself  men- 
tions arc  not  only  thus  perfectly  consistent  with  the  public 
proceedings  recorded  in  the  Acts,  but  the  narrative  of  the  lat- 
ter leaves  room  for  the  former  in  the  interval  between  the 
first  reception  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  the  begimiing  of 
the  Pharisaic  opposition.^'  Paid  himself  says  that  he  commu- 
nicated to  them  the  Gospel  which  he  preached  among  the 
Gentiles — referring  doubtless  to  the  report  which  Luke  men- 
tions as  first  made  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  whole 
Church'® — jmd  then  adds,  "but  separately  to  those  of  reputa- 
tion," '"  and  especially  to  James,  Peter  and  John.  The  result 
of  these  private  conferences  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
public  debate  and  decision  related  by  St  Luke.  The  reputed 
"  pillars  "  of  the  Church  "  added  nothing  to  Paul " — no  new 
truth  for  him  and  his  converts  to  learn,  no  new  law  for  them 
to  observe.  As  if  to  bring  the  chief  question  to  a  practical 
issue,  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  taken  with  them  Titus,  who, 
though  a  Greek,  was  not  required  to  be  circumcised.**  The 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  cordi^dly  recognized  what  God  himself 
had  made  clear,  that  "  the  Gospel  of  theun  circumcision  "  had 
been  committed  to  Paul,  like  "  the  Gk)spel  of  the  circumcision  " 
to  Peter,  and  that  the  one  could  show  miracles  as  convincing 
as  the  other;  and  they  gave  Paul  and  Barnabas  the  right 
hands  of  fellowship,  as  the  pledge  of  the  solemn  compact, 
that  these  two  should  go  to  the  Grentiles  and  they  tliemselves 
to  the  Jews.  St  Paul  adds  one  point  which  proves  that,  amid 
these  questions  of  doctrine  and  ritual,  all  the  Apostles  were 
agreed  on  the  supreme  importance  of  the  fruit  of  practical 
beneficence  in  Christianity :  — "  Only  they  would  that  we 
should  remember  the  poor ;  the  same  which  I  also  was  for- 
ward to  do."" 

§  18.  The  public  discussion  of  the  great  question  by  the 
whole.  Church  was  brought  on  by  "  certain  of  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees  who  believed."  ®*  The  strong  language  of  Paul  im- 
plies that,  besides  Christians  who  had  not  yet  overcome  their 
Jewish  prejudices,  some  at  least  of  these  opponents  were  Jews 
who  had  made  a  false  profession,  either  to  find  grounds  of 


'« Gal.  il  2. 

"  Acts  XV.  4,  6.     '■  Acta  xr.  4. 

^*  Gal.  ii.  2 :  toXq  Sokowi,  tho  same 
pliraso  which  our  translators  haro 
unfortunately  rendered  difFercntlj  in 


▼.  6,  and  tho  rccnrrcnce  of  which  in 
V.  9  marks  its  reference  to  James, 
Peter  and  Johfl. 

"  Gal.  ii.  3.  •'  Gnl.  ii.  6-10. 

^  Acts  XV.  6. 
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accusation  against  the  Christians  or  to  lead  them  back  by  an- 
other route  to  Judaism."'  Joining  in  the  mutual  congratula- 
tions of  the  brethren  on  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  they 
yet  contended  that  such  converts  could  only  be  received  into 
the  Church  through  the  door  of  Judaism, — "  It  was  needful 
to  circumcise  them,  and  to  command  them  to  keep  the  law  of 
Moses."  **  The  question  thus  raised  involved  the  whole  issue 
of  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  the  world — to  man  as  man 
in  every  state. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Apostles  did  not  exercise  the 
power,  which  they  might  doubtless  have  assumed  as  involved 
in  their  mission,  of  legislating  on  the  matter.  They  came  to- 
gether with  the  Elders :  the  whole  body  of  the  Church"  at 
Jerusalem  were  not  only  present  with  one  accord,  but  took 
part  in  the  decision ;  and  it  was  embodied  in  a  letter  drawn 
up  in  the  name  of  the  Apostles,  and  Elders,  and  brethren.^ 
It  was  not  till  after  much  discussion  among  those  who  are  not 
named,  that  Peter  stood  up  to  remind  the  brethren  that  the 
principle  at  issue  had  been  already  settled  bv  his  mission  to 
Cornelius,  when  God  gave  the  same  witness  oi  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  the  believing  Gentiles  that  he  had  given  to  the  believing 
Jews.  Nay,  more,  he  shows  the  reason  of  this  in  the  essential 
character  of  the  new  dispensation,  that  it  relates  to  man's  in- 
ner life ;  and  so  "  God,  which  knoweth  the  hearts^'*  passing 
over  what  was  external  in  the  relations  of  these  converts  to 
the  Mosaic  rites, "  purified  their  hsairU  through  faithP  And 
as  they  believed  that  salvation  came  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile 
alike  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  a 
mere  tempting  of  God  to  add  a  yoke  which  even  those  lawful- 
ly subjected  to  it  had  never  been  able  to  bear.*^  Then,  amid 
the  silent  attention  of  the  whole  multitude,  Paul  and  Barnabas 
related  the  facts  to  which  Peter  had  appealed, "  declaring  what 
miracles  and  wonders  God  had  wrought  among  the  Grentiles 
by  them."  "  James,  the  only  other  Apostle  who  is  reported 
ns  speaking, — the  Apostle  wno  was  nM)st  intimately  connected 
Tvdth  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  who  had  the  greatest 
weight  with  the  Jewish  party, — sums  up  the  discussion. 
With  incomparable  simplicity  and  wisdom  he  binds  up  the 
testimony  of  recent  facts  with  the  testimony  of  ancient  proph- 
ecy, and  gives  a  practicd  judgment  upon  the  question." 


"Gnl.  ii.  4:  "Because  of /a/r« 
brethren  vnawctres  hroufjht  in^  who 
came  in  privily  to  spy  ont  onr  liberty 
which  we  have  in  Christ  Jogiis,  that 
they  might  bring  us  into  bondage." 


**  Acts  XV.  6. 

•*  vav  rb  vXrfioc* 

•*  Acts  XV.  6, 12,  22,  23,  26. 

•^  Acts  XV.  7-1 1 .    ""  Acts  XV.  1 2. 

"Acts  XV.  18-21. 
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§  19.  His  judgment  was  adopted  by  the  Apostles  and  Eld- 
ers and  brethren.  They  wrote  to  the  Gentiles  in  Aiitioch 
and  Syria  and  Cilicia,  disavowing  the  men  who,  th€y  say, 
"  going  out  from  us,  troubled  you  with  words  "  (or  disputa- 
tions), and  bearing  emphatic  testimony  to  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
as  the  "  beloved,  who  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  of  1 

our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  judgment  which  they  then  pro- 
nounce they  declare  to  be  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  weU  as 
their  own — ^referring  doubtless  to  some  sign  vouchsafed  to 
the  assembly.  That  judgment  was,  that  no  further  burden 
should  be  laid  upon  the  Gkjntile  converts,  "except  these, 
which  must  of  necessity  be  borne  " — ^burdens  only  to  those 
who  had  been  used  to  the  polluting  rites  of  heatheiiism — 
"  that  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idoUy  and  from  Uood, 
and  from  things  strangled^  and  from  fornication.'*  **  The  in- 
junction that  the  Gentiles  should  abstain  from  pollutions  of 
idols  and  from  fornication  explained  itself:  the  abstinence 
from  things  strangled  and  from  blood  is  desired  as  a  conces- 
sion to  the  customs  of  the  Jews  who  were  to  be  found  in  every 
city,  and  for  whom  it  was  still  right,  when  they  had  believed 
in  Jesus  Christ,  to  observe  the  Law. 

By  this  decision,  the  Apostles  and  Church  at  Jerusalem — 
the  natural  guardians  of  whatever  it  might  have  been  right  to 
preserve  in  the  ancient  dispensation — ^gave  their  solemn  and 
final  approval  to  that  version  of  the  Gospel  which  Paul  had 
preached  by  the  revelation  given  to  him.  The  emancipation 
of  the  Gentile  converts  from  Jewish  rites  involved  far  more 
than  their  personal  liberty.  It  abolished  that  separation  of 
the  race  of  Israel  from  the  other  nations,  of  which  circumcis- 
ion was  the  sign  and  seal ;  and,  in  place  of  the  divine  favor  of 
which  they  boasted  as  the  sons  of  Abraham,  acceptance  with 
God  was  offered  to  Jew  and  Gentile  in  common  through  the 
new  spiritual  bond  of  faith  in  Christ.  And,  as  the  speech  of 
St  Peter  declares,  this  view  of  the  Gospel  was  of  no  less  vital 
moment  to  the  Jew  than  to  the  Gentile.  If  the  Jewish  be- 
lievers were  thrown  b^k  on  the  Jewish  law,  and  gave  up  the 
free  and  absolute  grace  of  Grod,  the  Law  became  a  mere  bur- 
den, just  as  heavy  to  the  Jew  as  it  would  be  to  the  G^entile. 
The  only  hope /or  the  Jew  was  in  a  Saviour  who  must  be  the 
Saviour  of  mankind.  Thus  the  decision  of  the  Jewish 
Church  agrees  with  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  and 
the  agreement  between  him  and  the  other  Apostles^— that  he 

•*  Acts  xr.  22-20.     Tlicso  nro  soinotimcs  called  the  Apostolic  IhvccptM,  ns 
ft  parallel  to  the  Noarhic  Jh-cdcpts  of  Gen.  jx.  4-0. 
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should  go  to  the  Gentiles,  and  they  to  the  circumcision — as- 
suredly did  not  imply  that  different  versions  of  the  Grospel 
were  to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles  and  the  Jews.  And  that 
this  one*  doctrine  of  a  common  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  might 
prove  to  be  the  seed  of  union  in  a  holy  life,  the  richer  Gentiles 
were  admonished  to  remember  their  poorer  brethren  in  Pales- 
tine." How  ready  they  were  to  discharge  this  duty,  had  al- 
ready been  shown  in  the  former  mission  of  Paul  to  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  his  Epistles-  bear  witness  to  his  constancy  in  urg- 
ing its  systematic  performance. 

§  20.  But  questions,  which  have  been  once  for  all  settled  in 
principle,  are  ever  liable  to  be  reopened  in  practice,  not  only 
by  the  opposition  of  malcontents,  but  by  the  infirmities  of 
sincere  men ;  and,  besides  the  life-long  contest  which  Paul 
had  to  maintain  with  the  Judaizers,  there  was  one  memorable 
occasion  on  which  he  was  compelled  to  reprove  Peter  himself 
for  his  compliance  with  the  Judaizing  spirit.  On  a  visit  to 
Antioch,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  not  long  after  these 
events,  Peter  proved  his  full  adoption  of  the  new  law  of  libei*- 
ty  by  eating  with  the  Gentiles,  till  certain  Jewish  Christians 
"  came  from  James  ;'*  when,  for  fear  of  them,  he  withdrew 
from  all  such  intercourse.  The  other  Jews,  to  use  the  strong 
phrase  of  Paul,  "  played  the  hypocrite  with  him,"  and  even 
Barnabas  was  carried  away  with  the  rest.  St.  Paul,  regard- 
ing their  conduct  as  an  open  departure  from  "walking  up- 
rightly according  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,^^  "  withstood  Pe- 
ter to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed,"  and  said  to  him 
before  them  all, "  If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  livcst  after  the  manner 
of  the  Gentiles  and  not  of  the  Jews,  why  compellest  thou  the 
Gentiles  to  Judaize  ?"  *'  This  was  no  opposition  of  Pauline 
to  Petrino  views ;  it  was  a  faithful  rebuke  of  blamable  moral 
weakness.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  argument  of 
St.  Paul  would  have  lost  its  force  if  St.  Peter  had  been  really 
of  opinion  that  the  law  was  obligatory  on  Gentile  converts. 
"  The  point  of  St.  Paul's  rebuke  is  plainly  this-^that,  in  sanc- 
tioning the  Jewish  feeling  which  regarded  eating  with  the 
Gentiles  as  an  unclean  thing,  St.  Peter  was  untrue  to  his  prin- 
cipleSy  was  acting  hvpocritically  and  from  fear."  •'  The  result 
shows  a  magnanimity  only  to  be  ascribed  to  "  a  double  por- 
tion "  of  the  Holy  Spirit  resting  on  the  Church  as  well  as  on 
them. 

And  as,  happily,  no  dispute  had  yet  arisen  between  the 
churches,  so  there  is  no  ground  for  calling  the  assembly  at 

"  Gal.  li.  10.  "Gnl.  ii.  1 1-14.    ^^  Professor  Lightfoot,  On  the  Galaiians. 
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Jerusalem  the  First  General  Council.  It  was  no  meeting  of 
delegates  from  all  the  ohurches,  for  even  those  sent  from  An- 
tioch  went  rather  to  consult  the  sister  chnrch,  and  especially 
the  Apostles,  than  to  represent  the  views  of  their  own  church ; 
and  the  divine  basis  on  which  th'e  decision  is  placed  takes  it 
quite  out  of  the  category  of  synodical  sentences,  whidi  decide, 
without  extinguishing,  a  grave  difEerence  of  opinion,  by  the 
mere  voice  of  a  majority.  If  in  any  sense  the  First  Council  of 
the  Church,  it  was  the  last  which  had  a  right  to  say,  ^^  It 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghosp  and  to  us." 

As  a  personal  confirmation  of  their  letter,  the  Churdi  of 
Jerusalem  sent  back,  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  Judas  Barsa- 
bas  and  Silas,**  "  chief  men  among  their  brethren,'*  who,  be- 
ing pro]Aets,  added  their  exhortations  and  encouragement  to 
the  joy  and  consolation  which  the  letter  caused.  When  their 
mimstry  was  fulfilled,  Judas  returned  to  Jerusalem ;  but  Silas 
continued  some  time  at  Antioch,  where  Paul  and  Barnabas 
also  resumed  their  labors.  To  complete  this  view  as  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentile  world,  we  shall  soon  see 
that  about  this  time  it  reached  Rome  itself*. 

**  This  if  the  Greek  abbreviatod  form  of  the  Latin  name  SUvamu. 
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ST.  Paul's  second,  ok  great  mibsionaby  jouknev,  ani>  tub 

ENTKANCE  OF  THE  GOSPEL  INTO  EUUOrE.      A.D.  49  Olt  51-S3 
OU  54, 

f  I.  Tims  anil  extent  of  tlia  .£ 
and  Barnabu — Paul  nccon  , 
cin,  and  Ljcaonia — Timoth;  nt  Ljiirn — llii  onlinaiion  Knd  circum- 
cision— tic  f:o«s  forth  with  rniil  iinil  Silng.  §  3.  Journey  tlirouRli 
riiiygia  and  Gnlntia — Iltncsa  ofl'nul— Ilia  reception  br  tlio  Gtlntinns 
— The  Churches  of  Galnlia.  §  i.  Frcnching  in  Bilhyn'ia  and  Asia  di- 
vinalj  forbidden — St.  I'nul  nt  Troas — Vision  of  the  man  of  Maccdoniii 
— Luke  joini  the  apostolic  band.  5  '*■  VoyaRO  to  Macedonia — Meapo- 
lis— I'HiLiFFi :  its  outer  market  and  its  Jcwisli  oratory— Conversion  of 
Lydia.  §  G.  The  possessed  damsel  licnlc<t  by  Paul — Paul  and  SilnH 
sconrged  and  Imprisoned — Convenion  of  the  jailer — "  C'vU  Rotaaimi 
turn' — Roleaso  and  departure  of  Paul  and  Silas — The  Church  of  iho 
Fhilippians.  J  7.  Tiiessalo^ica,  tho  Roman  capital  of  Macedonia — 
Paul  in  the  SynacORue  —  Itiot  stirred  np  by  the  Jews  —  Depart uro  of 
Paul  and  Silas— Teaching  nf  St.  Paul  at  Thcsanlonica.  §  8.  Beboja— 
Noble-mindedness  of  the  Jewa  there — Tnmull  excited  by  Jowa  from 
Thcssnionicn — Paul  IcnTcs  Bcro^a,  and  sails  to  Athens.  §  9.  Uo  wniis 
for  Silas  and  Timoihcua — Ilia  cnioiiuiia  nt  Iho  sigiit  of  the  city — His 

u 
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disputes  with  the  Jews  and  Greeks  in  the  Synagoinio  and  the  Agon- 
Character  of  the  Athenians — Paul  encountered  \>j  the  Stoics  iti 
Epicureans.  §  10.  His  IHscowse  at  the  Areopa^nia — Paulas  rerdtfbc 
of  the  Unknown  God,  the  Universal  Father — Rebake  of  idolstn- 
Freaching  of  repentance  and  judgment  by  Him  whom  God  hath  lut: 
— Interruption  of  the  xlisconrse,  and  departure  of  St.  Paul — ^Athesai 
conrerts.  §  11.  Cosinth  :  its  importance  in  the  hiatofy  of  Panl— Tbc 
old  Greek  city  and  the  new  Roman  colony — Its  population  of  Greeb. 
Romans  and  Jews.  §  12.  Paul  lives  at  Corinth  with  Aqoila  aftd 
Priscilla,  working  with  his  own  hands — His  reasons  for  thia  cosiw- 
§  13.  Paul  visits  the  Synagogue — Arrival  of  Silas  and  Tiraoihv:  l^ui 
**  constrained  by  the  word  " — His  plain  proclamation  of  Chria  en- 
cilicd — Rejected  by  the  Jews,  he  turns  to  the  Greeks — The  £puila 
to  the  TJies8ahnwns  written  from  Corinth — Paul's  antoip^ph  sslou- 
tion,  to  prove  his  letters  genuine,  and  to  add  emphasis  to  truth.  §  li 
Gallio  proconsul  of  Achaia — ^Tumult  of  the  Jews  against  Paol— 
Gallio's  impartial  toleration.  §  16.  Paul's  vow  at  Cenchrcje,  before 
sailing  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla — His  voyage  to  E^hcsoa,  and  rial 
to  the  Synagogue — Aquila  and  Priscilla  remain  at  Ephesns.  $  I& 
Paul  lands  at  Coesarea,  and  goes  up  to  Jerusalem — Connection  of  diis 
visit  with  his  future  work — Contest  with  Jndaizing  teachers,  and  refirf 
of  Jewish  Christians — Paul  returns  to  Antioch :  end  of  his  Seoomd  Mv- 
sionaty  Journey — Death  of  Claudius,  and  accession  of  Nero. 

§  1.  The  Second  Missionary  fToiimey  of  St.  Paul,  besidts 
its  wide  extent  and  long  duration,  is  memorable  for  the  in- 
troduction of  Chri&tianity  into  Europe ;  though  the  Apostle's 
labors  were  still  confined  to  that  eastern  division  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  which  was  marked  by  the  Adriatic.  The  jour- 
ney extended  over  the  space  of  three  or  four  years,  of  which 
eighteen  months  were  spent  at  Corinth.  Beginning  at  Anti- 
och, it  embraced  Cilicia,  Lycaonia,  Phrygia,  Galatia,  Mysia 
and  the  Troad;  and,  in  Europe,  Macedonia,  Athens  and 
Corinth ;  whence  Paul  crossed  the  ^gean  to  Ephesus,  and 
.  thence  sailed  to  Caesarea,  and  so,  after  a  hasty  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem, returned  to  Antioch.*  Its  beginning  was  "  some  days '' 
after  the  so-called  Council  at  Jerusalem,  but  that  the  interval 
could  not  have  been  very  long  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  upon 
this  journey  Paul  delivered  the  decrees  to  the  churches  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Dr.  How- 
son  places  the  commencement  of  the  circuit  in  a.d.  61,  Mr. 
Lewin  in  a.d.  49,  and  it  ended,  according  to  the  latter,  in  the 
autumn  of  a.d.  53,  according  to  the  former  in  the  summer  of 

A.D.  54. 

This  great  enterprise  began  with  no  parade  of  promises  or 
preparation,  but  in  the  natural  proposal  of  Paul  to  Barnabas 

*  Acts  XV.  8G-xviii.  24.  In  the  latter  passage,  the  usual  faulty  arrange- 
ment of  chapters  slurs  over  the  dirision  between  the  second  and  iliirU 
journeys. 


»  . 
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that  they  should  revisit  the  brethren  in  all  the  cities  where 
they  had  preached  the  Gospel,  and  inquire  after  their  wel- 
fare.' But  it  was  probably  not  without  some  prophetic  view 
of  the  great  trials  of  courage  and  steadfastness  which  awaited 
him,  that  he  refused  the  proposal  of  Barnabas  to  take  John 
Mark  again  with  them.  The  plain  language  of  St  Luke 
implies  a  sharp  personal  quarrel,  embittered  perhaps  on  the* 
side  of  Barnabas  by  the  rebuke  he  had  lately  shared  with 
Peter.  But  the  providence  of  God  overruled  human  infirmi- 
ties, and  the  result  of  the  separation  of  the  former  comrades 
was  that  two  apostolic  missions  went  forth  instead  of  one. 
Barnabas,  with  Mark,  sailed  as  before  to  Cyprus,  his  native 
island ;  *  and  he  is  not  again  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  In  the 
Epistles,  however,  Paul  not  only  refers  to  his  old  comrade 
with  affection  and  respect,*  but  in  a  later  passage  he  seems 
to  imply  that  Barnabas  was  still  laboring  among  the  Gentiles, 
maintained,  like  himself,  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands.* 
Paul  found  a  new  companion  in  Silas,  whom  we  Jiave  seen 
transferred  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  little  band  was  increased  by  the  most  congeni^ 
feUowship  of  Timothy.  Hence  the  laborers  in  this  work  arc 
described  by  the*  Apostle  himself  by  the  formula, — ^^  Paul  and 
Silvanus  and  Timotheus." '  Lukb,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
sudden  transition  of  his  narrative  to  the  first  person  and  back 
again  to  the  third,  joined  Paul's  company  at  Alexandria  Troas, 
but  was  left  behind  at  Philippi,  and  he  does  not  appear  again 
in  this  journey.* 

§  2.  Commended  by  the  brethren  to  the  gi-ace  of  God,  Paul 
and  Silas  first  visited  the  churches  of  Syria  and  Gilicia; 
probably  those  which  the  Apostle  had  planted  soon  after  his 
conversion.*  The  statement  that  Paul  confirmed  these  church- 
es seems  to  have  a  particular  reference  to  the  recent  Judaist- 
ical  controversy  ;  tor  "  the  decrees  decided  upon  by  the 
Apostles  and  Elders  at  Jerusalem,"  which  we  presently  find 
Paul  and  Silas  enjoining  .upon  the  brethren  in  every  city  that 
they  visited,  were  addressed  to  the  Gtentiles  in  Syria  and 
Cilicia?*  And  here  Silas  would  be  able  to  discharge  the 
same  office  for  which  he  had  first  been  sent  to  Antioch,  as  a 
personal  witness  to  the  decision  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 

Crossing  the  Taurus  by  one  of  the  more  eastern  passes — 


'  Acta  XV.  86.        »  irapoKvtTfi6c,  I  '  1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1. 

*  Acts  XV.  87-80.  k  «  Acts  xvi.  10,  xvu.  1. 

*  Gnl.  ii.  1, 9,  13.  [  »  Acts  xv.  40,  41 :  comp.  Gal.  i.  21. 
°  1  Cor.  ix.  6.  I  '*  Acts  xvi.  4  :  comp.  xv.  23. 
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probably  the  usual  route  through  the  Cilician  Gkttes — ^Paul 
traversed  his  old  ground  in  Lycaonia,  but  in  the  reverse  order, 
by  Derbe,  Lystra  and  Iconium."  The  general  statement, 
that  ^^  the  churches  were  established  in  the  faith,  and  in- 
creased (or  abounded)  in  number  daily,"  is  varied  by  one 
most  interesting  episode.  At  Lystra,  JPaul  found  a  disciple 
named  Timotheits,  the  offspring  of  one  of  those  mixed  mar- 
riages which  had  become  common  in  this  later  period  of 
Jewish  history.  His  father  was  a  Greekj  that  is,  of  heathen 
origin,  and,  if  a  proselyte  at  all  (which  is  nowhere  stated), 
certainly  not  more  than  a  proselyte  of  the  gate."  His  moth- 
er belonged  to  that  class  oi  devout  Jewish  women  who  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Paul's  first  journey 
through  these  parts.  From  the  very  cursory  notice  of  his 
father,  without  any  mention  of  his  name,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  Timothy  was  left  in  infancy  to  the  sole  care  of  his  mother 
Eunice  and  his  grandmother  Lois,  who  taught  him  from  a 
child  to  1^10 w  the  Holy  Scriptures.**  It  was  from  them  also 
that  the  youth  derived  his  first  impressions  of  Christian  truth ; 
for  St.  Paul  seems  clearly  to  describe  the  order  in  which  the 
family  embraced  it,  when  he  calls  to  remembrance  the  un- 
feigned faith  "  which  dwelt  first  in  thy  gvandmother  Lois, 
and  thy  mother  Eunice ;  and,  I  am  persuaded,  in  thee  also."  '* 
The  absence  of  any  synagogue  at  Lystra  has  suggested  the 
picture  of  these  devout  women  going  forth  to  their  daily 
worship  at  some  oratory,  like  that  by  the  river  at  Philippi,'* 
where,  like  Lydia,  their  hearts,  prepared  by  the  Jewish  Script- 
ures, were  openc^i  to  receive  the  teaching  of  Paul  when  he 
visited  the  city  on  his  first  journey.  To  the  lessons  which 
they  gave  Timothy  in  the  new  faitib,  was  added  the  deep  ira- 


"  Acta  xvi.  1,  2.  The  visit  to  Ico- 
nium— which  follows  almost  of  neces- 
sity from  the  route  chosen — is  clearly 
implied  in  v.  2.  With  regard  to 
Timothy's  connection  with  these 
places,  there  are  various  opinions. 
The  seeminic  vagueness  of  Acts  xvi. 
1  is  removed  by  referring  the  Uki  to 
the  immediate  antecedent  Avarpav ; 
and  that  this  was  Timothy*s  home  is 
confirmed  by  the  mention  of  Lystra, 
wit^ut  Derbe,  in  v.  2,  and  in  2  Tim. 
iii.  11.  The  reputation  which  Tim- 
othy enjoyed  at  Iconium,  as  well  as 
livsira  (v.  2),  shows  the  intercourse 
which  we  might  have  expected  be- 
tween the  newly-planted  churches  in 


Lycaonia.  From  the  language  of  v. 
8,  immediately -after  the  mention  of 
Iconium — where  the  Jews  were  nn- 
racrous,  while  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  synagogue  at  Lystra — it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  circumcision 
of  Timothy  took  place  at  Iconium  ; 
but  the  phrase  is  only  indefinite,  *'  Be- 
cause of  the  Jews  in  those  places." 

"  Acts  xvi.  1,  3. 

"2  Tim.  1.6,  iii.  16. 

"  2  Tim.  i.  5.  This  is  made  still 
clearer  if  we  adopt  Lachmann's  read- 
ing in  2  Tim.  iii.  14,  vapd  riVwv  (fofr 
irapd  riVof),  "of  whom  (pi.)  thou 
leamcdst." 

'*  Acts  xvi.  13. 
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prcssion  made  on  the  youth's  ardent  and  sensitive  mind  hy  the 
labors  and  sufferings  of  the  Apostle,  who  does  not  hesitate 
thus  to  appeal  to  him : — "  But  thou  hast  fully  known  (lit. 
traced  step  by  step)  my  doctrine,  manner  of  life,  purpose, 
faith,  long-suftering,  charity,  patience,  persecutions,  afflictions, 
which  came  unto  me  at  Antioch,  at  Iconium,  at  Lystra ;"  " 
and  the  lesson,  l^at  we  must  through  much  tribulation  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  seems  to  have  led  Timothy  to  keep 
down  a  temperament  somewhat  prone  to  youthful  lusts  by  an 
ascetic  rigor  beyond  the  power  of  his  weak  bodily  frame." 
The  sensitive  spirit,  which  was  easily  moved  to  tears  *•  and 
shrank  from  opposition  and  responsibility,"  struck  a  sympa- 
thetic chord  in  the  heart  of  Paul,  whose  tenderness  to  his 
"  own  son  in  the  faith,"  mingled  with  the  faithfulness  of  his 
exhortations,  has  dictated  some  of  the  most  touching  passages 
in  the  New  Testament 

These  intimate  relations  date  from  Paul's  second  journey, 
when  the  Apostle,  on  arriving  at  Lystra,  "  would  have  him  to 
go  forth  with  him."  During  the  interval  of  seven  years, 
Timothy  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  the  "  good  report," 
which  his  character  had  gained  from  the  brethren  at  Iconium 
as  well  as  Lystra,  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  had  been  already 
employed  in  what  was  afterward  to  be  the  great  labor  of  his 
life  as  "  the  messenger  of  the  churches,"  and  that  it  was  his 
tried  fitness  for  that  office  which  determined  St.  Paul's  choice. 
Those  who  had  the  deepest  insight  into  character,  and  who 
spoke  with  a  prophetic  utterance,  pointed  to  him,*'  as  others 
had  pointed  before  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,**  as  specially  fit  for 
the  missiomuy  work  in  which  the  Apostle  was  engaged. 
Personal  feeling  led  St,  Paul  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  iHm- 
othy  was  solemnly  set  apart — ^the  whole  assembly  of  the  Eld- 
ers laying  their  hands  upon  him,  as  did  the  Apostle  himself — 
to  do  the  work  and  possibly  to  bear  the  title  of  Evangelist** 

But,  before  they  went  forth  to  the  work,  Paul  "  took  and 
circumcised  him,  because  of  the  Jews  whicli  were  in  those 
quarters :  for  they  all  knew  that  his  father  was  a  Greek,"  " — 
an  act  the  more  remarkable,  as  Paul  was  engaged  in  deliver- 

"  2  Tim.  ii.  10,  1 1.    The  mention  1      "  1  Tim.  v.  2,  28.     **  2  Tim.  iv.  4. 
of  Antioch  and  Iconium  does  not        »  1  Tim.  W.  12-16,  v.  20,  21,  y'u 


iieccssarilj  imply  that  Timothj  wit- 
nessed Panrs  sufferings  at  those 
places.  It  is  enough  to  suppose  that, 
having  seen  the  events  at  Lystra,  he 
heard  with  interest  of  those  at  the 
other  citieSi 


ll.U;  2  Tim.  ii.'l-?. 

»1  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  14. 

•*  Acts  xiii.  2. 

"  Acts  xvi.  1-8  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  U ;  2 
Tim.  i.  6,  iv.  5. 

"Acts  xvi8« 
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ing  to  the  churches  l^e  decree  made  at  Jerusalem,  where 
Titus  had  been  expressly  exempted  from  circumcision.  But 
Titus,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  a  Greek,  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  Jewish  blood;  whileJTimothy,  as  the  'son  of  a 
Jewess,  would  appear  to  the  Jews  in  the  light  of  a  negligent 
Israelite,  the  seal  of  whose  profession  had  been  disowned  from 
his  very  infancy.  That  no  offense  had  been  felt  hitherto,  may 
be  explained  by  the  predominance  of  the  Gentile  element  in 
the  churches  of  Lycaonia.**  But  now  his  wider  work  would 
bring  him  into  contact  with  the  Jews,  and  the  scandal  would 
frustrate  all  his  efforts  as  an  Evangelist  So,  in  this  case, 
Paul  ^^  became  unto  the  Jews  as  a  Jew,  that  he  might  gain 
the  Jews.''  It  is  assuredly  a  conspicuous  example  of  simple 
faithfulness  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  that  St.  Luke  should 
have  recorded  the  incident  without  any  furtlier  explanation  to 
guard  against  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  None  the  less 
did  Paul  and  Silvanus,  with  their  new  companion, "  go  through 
the  cities,  enjoining  them  to  keep  the  decrees  ordained  by 
the  Apostles  and  Elders  at  Jerusalem^  And  so  were  the 
churches  established  in  the  faith,  and  increased  in  number 
daily."  " 

§3.  At  Iconium,  or  possibly  at  Antioch,  they  left  the  track 
of  ±*aul's  first  journey,  and — doubtless  guided  by  those  divine 
directions  which  attended  each  successive  stage  of  their 
progress — they  turned  northward  into  the  central  region  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  is  described  by  the  general  phrase  of 
"PAry^ta**  and  the  region  of  GauUiaf^  and  all  that  we 
learn  further  from  St.  Luke  of  their  course  through  the  penin- 
sula is  this : — Being  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach 
the  word  in  Asia  (the  Roman  province),  tiiey  came  into  tiie 
eastern  border  of  Mysia,  and  endeavored  to  enter  Bithynia ; 
but  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  did  not  permit  them.  So  they  passed 
through  Mysia  into  the  Troad ;  and  there,  at  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria Troas,  Paul  saw  the  vision  which  called  them  over  into 
Europe.'' 

This  brief  ^outline  may  be  in  part  filled  up  from  St.  Paul's 


**  Acta  xiv.  27. 

*  Acts  xvi.  4,  5. 

'"Wo  know  absolntely  nothing  of 
the  labors  of  the  Apostle  in  Phrygia, 
nor  of  any  of  itd  cities  in  which 
he  founded  churches;  for  Colossas, 
though  belonging  ethnologicallj  to 
Phrygia,  was  included  in  Asia,  which 
ho  was  forbidden  to  enter ;  nor  does 
it  seem  clear  that  ho  ever  visited  Co- 


losssB.  (See  below,  in  the  account  of 
ColosssB,  chap,  xviii  §  16).  Politi- 
cally, Phrygia  was  comprised  in  the 
proconsular  province  of  Asia;  Galatia 
was  under  the  government  of  an  im- 
perial proprsBtor. 

"  Acts  xvi.  6-9.  Mr.  Lewin  as- 
signs the  whole  year,  a.d.  60,  to  the 
labors  of  Paul  in  Phrygia  and  Gala- 
tia. 
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JEJpistle  to  the  Cfalatians.  That  people  were  the  descendants 
of  the  groat  Celtic  hordes  which,  repulsed  in  their  attack  on 
Northern  Greece  in  the  3d  century  n.c.,  had  overflowed  the 
bounds  of  Europe,  and  occupied  the  central  table-land  of  Asia 
Minor.'*  There,  adopting  the  Greek  language,  and  hence 
called  GaUogrcaci^  they  practiced  the  enthusiastic  Phrygian 
orgies  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  Gods,  with  the  natural 
fervor  of  their  impulsive  race.  Such  a  people  presented  a 
most  interesting  field  for  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  and«it 
appears  that  an  attack  of  illness,  which  detained  Paul  in  their 
country,  gave  him  a  prolonged  opportunity  of  laboring  among 
them."  His  infirmity  appears  to  have  moved  sympathy 
rather  than  scorn  among  a  people  of  generous  impulses. 
With  the  extravagance  of  their  race,  they  welcomed  him  as  an 
angel  of  God,  yea,  as  Jesus  Christ  himself ;  they  greeted  him 
with  those  "  blessings  "  "  which  flow  so  freely  from  the  Celtic 
tongue ;  and  ho  himself,  when  compelled  to  remonstrate  with 
their  truly  Celtic  instability,  bears  them  witness  that,  "  had 
it  been  possible,  ye  would  have  plucked  out  your  own  eyes, 
and  have  given  them  to  me."  "  Nor  is  the  Apostle's  testimo- 
ny less  emphatic  to  the  simple  character  of  that  Gospel,  the 
same  amid  these  pastoral  Celts  that  he  afterward  made  his 
sole  message  to  the  refined  Corinthians — ^^  Jesus  Christ,  evi- 
dently set  forth,  crucified  among  you " — "  the  cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  as  the  only  object  of  which  he  would 
boast ;  '*  and  which  proved  its  power  among  them  by  leveling 
every  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  slave  and  free- 
man." How  soon  the  Judaizers  removed  them  from  him  that 
called  them  to  the  grace  of  Christ  unto  another  Gospel,  which 
was  not  another,  but  an  invention  of  those  who  desired  to 


**  There  is  no  real  tlilSbrence  be- 
tween the  names  of  Gcdli  and  Galatce. 
As  the  Greek  writers  called  the  Celts 
of  Gallia  TaKaraif  so  the  Latin  writ- 


some  of  the  liest  commentators  hold 
that,  instead  of  construing  PauVs 
Hebraistic  Greek  thus  strictly,  we 
should  read  **  in  infirmity  of  the  flesh.*** 


ors  called  those  of  Galatia  Galli.  In  either  case,  the  Apostle  seems  to 
ToXarai  is  the  same  word  as  KArai  refer  to  a  more  than  ordinary  press- 
nnd  as  Kelt,  the  generic  name  of  the  j  nre  of  that  bodily  infirmity,  of  which 
Celtic  race ;  but  the  people  are  be-  i  he  S|)eaks  elsewhere  as  detractinj^ 
lieved  to  have  belonged  rather  to  the  \  from  the  influence  of  his  personal  ad- 
Cymric  than  the  Gaelic  subdivision  dress. 

of  the  race.  **  ftcueapifffiSc.     It  has  been  sug- 

^  This  is  the   plain  grammatical ,  gested  that  this  may  refer  to  their 
sense  of  ^t'  dtrOivtiav  rfjc  trapKb^  in  ,  calling  him  one  of  the  /lagapiQ  9ioi. 
Gal.  iv.  18:  **Ye  know  how  throvt/h  j     "  Gal.  iv.  13-15. 
infirmiiy  of  the  JUsh  I  preached  the  1     "  Gal.  iii.  1,  vl.  14  :  comp.  1  Cor. 
Gospel  among  yon  at  the  first."    But  i.  13,  17,  ii.  2. 

^  Galatians  iii.  28. 
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trouble  Uie  converts  and  pervert  the  Gospel  of  Christ,**  we 
shall  see  presently.  Meanwhile  it  should  be  Observed  that  we 
have  no  mention  of  any  central  church  founded  in  any  of  the 
Galatian  cities,.not  even  Ancyra,  the  capital,  being  so  much  as 
named."  The  churches  of  Galatia  "  were  doubtless  scattered 
among  the  villages  of  that  patriarchal  people ;  and  this  isola- 
tion may  have  exposed  them  the  more  readily  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Judaizing  perverters  who  systematically  doggod  the 
footsteps  of  Paul 

8  4.  Of  the  reasons  for  which  the  Apostolic  band  were  for- 
bitldcn  to  enter  Bithvnia  or  to  preach  the  Grospel  in  Asia," 
the  sacred  narrative  is  silent  We  might  conjecture  that  the 
time  was  not  yet  come  for  a  direct  encounter  with  the  power- 
ful governments,  and  corrupt  society  of  those  provinces. 
But  it  is  of  more  profit  to  observe  the  fact  that  Uieir  path, 
thus  hedged  up  on  the  right  and  the  left,  was  guided  to  the 
spot,  where  it  was  revealed  that  they  had  been  thus  brought 
tlown  to  the  extremity  of  Asia  in  order  to  carry  over  the 
Gospel  into  Europe.  Nearly  four  centuries  had  passed  since 
the  Macedonian  conqueror  crossed  the  narrow  strait  of  the 
I  lellespont  to  overthrow  the  great  despotism  that  enthralled 
jVsia,  and  now,  near  that  plain  of  Troy  on  which  Alexander 
stayed  to  indulge  the  dream  of  rivtJing  the  fame  of  his 
ancestor  Achilles,  at  the  very  city  named  in  the  conqueror's 
honor,"  St.  Paul  beheld  in  vision  another  "  man  of  Macedo- 


*"  Gftl.  i.  7. 

*  Ancyra  (now  Anfjom)^  famed  for 
t!ic  Uiscorcry  of  tlio  Monwnentum  An- 
rj/ramtm^  inscribed  with  Augustuses 
own  account  of  his  reign,  was  the 
incoting-place  of  all  the  great  roads 
in  tho  north  of  the  peninsula.  Its 
importance  dates  from  the  iropeiial 


age. 


Gal.  i.  2. 


•*'  It  is  not  said  that  they  were  for- 
bidden to  enter  Asia,  through  which, 
in  fact,  a  part  of  their  route  neces- 
sarily lay,  for  Mjrsia  and  the  Troad 
wore  included  in  proconsular  Asia. 
Perhaps,  in  this  passage,  the  name  of 
Asia  may  bo  confined  to  Ionia. 

*  The  Troas  of  AcU  xvi.  and  xx., 
3  Cor.  12,  13,  and  2  Tim.  iv.  13, 
seems  clearly  to  signify  a  city ;  and 
the  name  of  Troas  simply  is  applied 
also  by  other  writers  to  the  sea-port 
of  Alexandria  Troas,  the  most  flour- 
ishing city  of  tho  Troad  in  the  Greek 


and  Roman  ages.  It  was  built  by 
Antigonus  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mysia, 
opposite  Tenedos,  and  was  originally 
named  Antigonia  Troas  ;  but  Lysima- 
chus  changed  its  name  to  Alexandria. 
The  honor  with  which  the  Greeks 
cherished  a  city  built  on  ground  con- 
secrated by  the  memories  of  Achilles 
and  Alexander,  was  rivaled  by  tho 
reverence  of  the  Romans  for  the  pre- 
sumed cradle  of  their  race.  The  citv 
was  made  a  colony,  with  the  Jua  lud- 
icwn ;  and  these  associations  seem  to 
have  combined  with  its  local  position 
to  induce  both  Julius  and  Angostus 
to  meditate  the  transfer  of  tho  f>eat 
of  empire  to  Alexandria  (Snet.  Ocejt, 
79 ;  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  8, 67).  When  tho 
scheme  of  an  oriental  capital  was 
carried  out  by  Constantino,  his  flrst 
choice  was  Alexandria,  and  his  inten- 
tion is  commemorated  by  the  modern 
name   of  tho    ruins,  ^ski-SlamftotU 
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„*«,  Uttering  the  cir  of  the  western  world  suffering  be- 
neath the  despotism  of  sin,  and  calling  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
cross,  "  Come  over  and  help  us."  The  power  which  had  led 
Europe  to  the  armed  conquest  of  Asia  was  the  first  to  invite 
conquest  from  the  spiritual  force  of  which  Asia  had  been  the 
primeval  cradle.  Not  a  doubt  could  enter  the  Apostle's  mind 
about  the  nature  of  the  "  help  "  he  was  called  to  give ;  and  so 
Luke,  speaking  now  in  the  first  person,  as  having  here  joined 
Paul  and  Timothy  and  Silas,  says,  "  Immediately  wo  endeav- 
ored to  go  into  ld!acedonia,  assuredly  gathering  that  the  Lord 
had  called  us  to  preach  the  Gospel  unto  them."  **  It  is,  per- 
liaps,  not  too  arbitrary  a  conjecture,  that  the  Apostle,  having 
recently  suffered  in  health,  derived  benefit  from  the  medical 
skill  of  the  "  beloved  physician." 

§  6.  The  very  elements  seemed  to  concur  with  the  Apostle's 
obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision ;  and  the  voyage,  which  on  a 
later  occasion  occupied  five  days,**  was  now  performed  in  two, 
the  ship  keeping  a  straight  course  past  Tenedos  and  Imbros 
to  the  lofty  island  of  Samothracia,  and  thence  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  Neapolis,  on  the  Strymonic  Gulf."  From  this 
port  they  followed  the  great  Roman  road  (  Via  JEJgnatia)^ 
over  the  rocky  ridge  of  Symbolum,  the  prolongation  of  Mount 
Pangfeus,  descending  into  the  plain  of  Philtppi,  memorable 
for  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  To  celebrate  that  event, 
Augustus  had  founded  a  Roman  colony  near  the  site  of  the 
more  ancient  city  built  by  the  great  Macedonian,  probably  to 
replace  the  still  older  factory  established  by  the  PhcBnicians 
for  the  working  of  the  gold  mines  of  PangcDus  and  Thasos. 
The  Macedonian  and  Roman  city  alike  formed  a  frontier  post 
against  the  barbarians  of  Thrace ;  and  Philippi  was  now  the 
chief  city  of  Eastern  Macedonia,  though  the  capital  of  the 
province  was  at  Thessalonica." 

As  being  more  a  military  than  a  commercial  city,  it  was  not 

(Old  CoMiantinople),  The  harbdr, 
which  is  still  distinctly  traccnblo,  was 
the  great  port  for  voyagers  between 
Macedonia  and  Asia  Minor. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  co- 
incidence of  the  phrase  with  the  dvijp 
McuciSwv  of  Demosthenes  —  the  en- 
slaver of  Greece.  (Demosth.  Philipp. 
\,  p.  43.) 

^•Actsxvi.  9,10. 

**  Acts  XX.  6.  This  was  the  return 
voyage  from  Philippi  CNeapolis)  to 
Troas,  on  his  Third  Missionary  Jour- 
ney. 


*^  Acts  xvi.  11.  For  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  site  of  Neapolis,  which  is 
probably  the  modern  Cavalla^  see  the 
IHct.  of  the  Bible,  s.  v. 

*'  Acts  xvi.  12.  Wc  have  here  an- 
other example  of  St.  Luke's  accuracy 
as  to  Roman  matters.  The  ruins  of 
Philippi  are  very  extensive,  but  j»rc- 
sent  no  striking  feature  except  two 
gate-ways,  which  are  considered  to 
belong  to  the  time  of  Claudius. 
Traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  theatrr, 
or  stiidinm — for  it  does  not  clearly 
appear  which — are  visible  in  the  di- 
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likely  to  have  many  Jewish  residents ;  and,  instead  of  a  syna- 
gogue, the  Jews  only  possessed  an  oratory  (irpcMrevy//)  oatside 
the  city,  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  rivulets  which  gave  the 
place  its  ancient  name  of  '*the  Springs.'*    Such  a  locality, 
too,  would  suit  the  itinerant  traders,  who  came  with    their 
mules  to  the  market  outside  the  city  (for  they  were  not  allow- 
ed to  pass  the  walls)  to  carry  to  the  Thracian  dans  of  Pan- 
gsBus  and  HsBmus  the  dyed  stufib  which  were  imported  from 
Asia  Minor ;  and  to  supply  their  wants  an  estabhshment  had 
been  formed  by  "  a  certain  woman  named  Lydia,  a  seller  of 
purple,  of  the  city  of  Thyatira."    She  was  a  Jewish  proselyte,** 
and  was  wont  to  resort  with  other  women  to  the  oratory.     To 
this  humble  congregation,  Paul  and  his  companions,  going  out 
of  the  city  on  the  Sabbath  day,  made  known  the  (^pel  for 
the  first  time  in  Europe,  with  a  result  equally  remarkable  for 
the  absence  of  all  ostentation-: — "  The  Lord  opened  the  heart 
of  Lydia,  that  she  attended  unto  the  t]^ings  which  were  spoken 
of  Paul."    By  her  baptism,  with  her  TwuseJwldj  Lydia  gave 
the  first  recorded  example  of  that  great  character  which 
Christianity  shares  with  Judaism,  as  9^  family  religion;  and 
she  followed  it  up  with  the  first  great  ex;ample  of  Christian 
hospitality,  constraining  the  Apostolic  band  to  become  her 
guests  during  their  stay  in  Philippi.** 

§  6.  This  quiet  beginning  was  succeeded  by  an  open  con- 
flict, which  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  real  state  of  hea- 
thenism at  this  time.  The  ancient  faith  in  the  deities  of  Olym- 
pus and  the  Capitol,  long  all  but  extinct  throughout  the  Greek 
and  Roman  world,  had  given  place  to  a  mixture  of  philo- 
sophic scepticism  and  credulous  superstition ;  nor  were  there 
wanting  speculators,  who  made  gain  of  the  desire  to  pry  into 
the  future  by  the  arts  of  divination.  These  pretensions  were 
doubtless  generally  sheer  imposture ;  but  unless  we  would 
charge  back  a  similar  imposture  upon  Paul  himself,  we  must 
take  his  solemn  adjuration  to  imply  the  reality  of  demoniacal 
possession  in  the  case  before  us.       But  it  must  be  carefully 


rcction  of  the  hills  on  tho  N.E.  side. 
Inscriptions  are  found  both  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  langnnges,  bat  more 
generally  in  the  former. 

**  Acts  xvi.  14 :  9fpo/jUvri  t6v  0(6v. 
Lydia  seems  clearly  to  be  a  proper 
mime,  thoup^h  Thyatira  was  in  the 
district  anciently  called  Lydia. 

**  Acts  xvi.  13-16,  40.  The  pe- 
culiar extension  of  meaning  belonging 
to  tho   Greek   oucoc  (like  tho  Latin 


famUia)  leaves  a  doubt  whether  those 
baptized  with  Lydia  were  her  chil- 
dren, slaves,  or  work-people,  or  all 
these. 

*•  Acts  xvi.  18.  Of  course  the 
same  argument  applies  to  St.  Luke's 
statement  of  tho  consequent ^ac^,  **  the 
spirit  007/16  out  the  same  hour.''  The 
general  subject  of  demoniacal  posses- 
sion has  already  been  discussed.  See 
chnp.  viii.  §  12. 
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observed  that  the  question,  whether  a  soul  intellectnally  and 
morally  abandoned  to  disorder  was  suffered  to  fall  under  the 
power  of  a  personal  evil  spirit,  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
claims  of  supernatural  knowledge  and  prophecy  of  which  the 
possessed  were  chosen  as  the  agents.  Indeed  the  reality  of  the 
possession  sets  in  a  more  striking  light  the  vileness  of  the  im- 
posture which  trafficked  in  the  worst  evil  that  could  befall  hu- 
manity. In  short,  the  Apostle  was  now  encountered  at  once 
by  the  malice  of  the  unseen  world  "  and  the  cupidity  of  this. 

Among  the  seats  of  ancient  superstition,  Thrace  had  been 
conspicuous  from  time  immemorial  for  the  enthusiastic  orgies 
of  the  Bacchic  and  Orphic  worship  ;  and  the  Maenads,  who 
scattered  the  limbs  of  I^entheus  over  Hflemus,  and  threw  the 
head  of  Orpheus  upon  the  Hebrus  with  the  name  of  Eurydico 
still  trembling  on  his  tongue,  had  their  successors  in  a  race  of 
"  sacred  slaves,"  who  servdd  as  attendants  upon  the  oracle  of 
Dionysus  on  Mount  Pangseus.  One  of  these,  perhaps  hired 
from  the  priests,  or  some  other  poor  wretch  possessed  with 
a  spirit  which  was  supposed  to  inspire  oracles  like  those 
uttered  by  the  Pythoness  at  Delphi,^^  drove  a  gainful  trade 
for  her  masters  in  the  oracles  which  she  vended,  probably  to 
the  wild  natives  who  frequented  the  market  outside  the  city 
walls.  As  Paul  and  his  companions  went  out  to  the  pla(ie  of 
prayer,  the  slave  girl  followed  them  with  the  continued  cry — 
"  These  men  are  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  which  shew 
unto  us  the  way  of  salvation."  Some  suppose  that  her  cries 
were  a  scornful  mimicry  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  by 
Paul  himself.  At  all  events  we  may  be  sui'e  that  they  were 
uttered  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the  devils  who  confessed 
Christ,  and  whom  he  suffered  not  to  speak.  Thus  also  Paul, 
after  the  scene  had  been  repeated  for  many  days,  with  his  pa- 
tience exhausted  **  turned  round  and  proved  the  truth  of  her 
confession  by  bidding  the  spirit  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  come  out  of  her :  and  it  came  out  the  same  hour." 

Enraged  at  the  destruction  of  their  "  property,"  and  sup- 


*^Comp.  Ephes,  vi.  12:  "Onr 
wrestling  Is  not  against  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  principalities, 
ngiiinst  powers,  against  the  world- 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  age, 
against  the  spirit  of  wickedness  among 
the  heavenly  beings." 

^  Acts  xvi.  16:  iruivfia  vvOtovog^  a 
spirit  of  python.  The  mephitic  va- 
pors of  the  cavern,  in  which  the  re- 
mains of  the  monster-serpent  (piftkon) 


slain  by  Apollo  rotted  (irv9ui=io  rot), 
were  the  supposed  medium  of  DcL 
phic  inspiration.  I^tho  was  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  city  and  oraclo 
in  Phocis,  which  was  called  Delphi 
from  the  tribe  who  became  its  pos- 
sessors. 

**  ^iairovTj9uc^  ver.  18. 

"Acts xvi.  1  CI 8.  ThQlvlvoWdc 
T/fupag  is  an  indication  of  the  length 
of  PauVs  stay  at  Philippi. 
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ported  doubtless  by  a  tumnltuons  mob  of  those  who  were 
wont  to  received  the  oracles,  the  masters  of  the  slave-girl  seized 
Paul  and  Silas,  and  dragged  them  before  the  local  magistrates, 
the  duumviri— OT  prcBtorSy  as  the  judges  of  a  colonia  prefer- 
red to  be  called — sitting  in  the  forum."     Well  aware  that  they 
had  no  claim  for  the  loss  incurred  through  the  Apostle's  ex- 
orcism, they  preferred  the  charge— to  which  the  responsibility 
of  local  magistrates  was  peculiarly  sensitive — that  tiiese  Jews 
raised  a  tumult  in  the  city,  and  taught  customs  unlawful  for 
Romans  to  adopt.     The  clamor  of  the  multitude  stood  in  place 
of  evidence  and  deliberation ;  and  the  alarmed  magistrates, 
with  a  haste  probably  usual  in  their  dealings  with  the  wild 
frequenters  of  the  outer  market,  tore  ofiE  the  prisoners'  clothes, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  beaten  with  rods.**    Then,  bleeding 
from  a  Roman  scourp^ing  of  unusual  severity,"  they  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  jailer  with  a  charge  to  keep  them  safe ;  and  the 
brutal  officer  thrust  them  into  the  inner  prison,  a  dungeon  of 
which  the  TuUianuni  at  Rome  may  give  us  some  idea,  adding 
the  torture  of  making  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks.^     Over 
this  "  suffering,  and  shameful  treatment,"  which  Paul  after- 
ward recalls  as  inflicted  upon  him  at  Philippi,"  the  spirit  of 
Christian  fortitude  arose  to  cheerfulness.    The  midnight  si- 
lence of  the  prison,  usually  disturbed  only  by  groans  and 
curses,  was  this  night  broken  by  the  loud  hymns  in  which 
Paul  and  Silas  uttered  their  prayers  and  praises  to  God;** 
and  the  prisoners  were  listening  to  the  sound,  when  a  great 
earthquake  shook  the  very  foundations  of  the  prison,  sh.  the 
doors  suddenly  flew  open,  and  all  bonds  were  loosed.*' 

Roused  from  his  sleep,  and  seeing  the  open  doors,  the  jail- 
er thought  the  prisoners  had  escaped,  and  drew  his  sword  to 


'*  Tlie  plain  meaning  of  the  narra- 
tive seems  to  be  that  the  dpxovrec 
(v.  19)  and  the  fTTparrjyoi  (v.  20) 
were  the  same  officers;  the  former 
being  a  generic  term,  answering  to 
magistTateSy  and  the  latter  the  sjMJcific 
title  of  the  prcctors  (or  duumviri).  It 
is  remarkable  that  nothing  is  said  of 
Timothy  or  Luke,  though  the  first 
person  has  just  been  used, — "  as  we 
went  to  prayer  " — **  the  same  followed 
Paul  and  t«."  Paul  and  Silas  were 
doubtless  regarded  as  the  chief  speak- 
ers and  actors. 

"  The  wliole  transaction  seems  to 
have  passed  so  rapidly  tliat  Paul  had 


•7 


no  time  to  plead  his  citizenship,  of 
which  the  autlioritics  fiiBt  heard  the 
next  day. 

*'  IToWac  r«  tJTiOtrrff  ovtolq  wXiy- 
yiiQy  ver.  23. 

**  The  ^vXov  or  nervus  was  a  bar  of 
wood  or  iron,  to  which  the  feet  were 
bound,  and  which  could  be  converted 
into  an  aggravated  torture,  at  the  will 
of  the  jailer,  by  drawing  the  legs  far 
apart.  The  torment  of  such  a  post- 
ure was  of  course  the  more  intolera- 
ble from  the  previous  scourging. 

"  1  Thess.  ii.  2. 

ver.  25. 


Comp.  Acts  V.  19,  xii.  G-IO. 
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kill  himself,  whcjn  Paul  cried  to  him  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Do 
thyself  no  harm :  for  we  are  all  here."  CalMng  for  a  light,  he 
sprang  into  the  dungeon,  and  in  a  state  of  overwhelming  awe 
he  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  Paul  and  Silas,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  brought  them  out,  put  the  question,  "  Sirs,  what  must  I 
do  to  be  saved  ?"  The  trembling  eagerness  of  the  inquirer, 
and  the  nature  of  the  reply,  concur  with  the  spiritual  instinct 
which  has  so  often  since  repeated  the  same  words,  to  prove 
that  they  were  uttered  in  no  sense  short  of  the  alarm  of  an 
awakened  sinner  for  the  safety  of  his  soul ;  and  the  answer 
has  ever  since  formed  the  brief  but  complete  summary  of  the 
Gospel, — "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jssus  Christ,  and  thou 
SHALT  BE  SAVED :" — ^uor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  this,  perhaps 
the  most  pointed  of  all  the  proclamations  of  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, adds  the  words  which  extend  the  blessing  to  the  family 
of  the  believer—"  and  thy  house."  Not,  however,  tkat  this 
simple  phrase  was  to  operate  like  some  magic  formula,  or  to 
be  accepted  as  the  shibboleth  of  a  faith.  It  was  but  the  text 
of  a  fuller  exposition  of  Christian  truth,  by  which  both  the 
jailer  and  his  family  were  led  to  saving  faith ;  for  "  they 
spake  unto  him  the  word  of  God,  and  to  all  those  in  his  hotise  /" 
and  with  this  agrees  the  ensuing  record  of  their  common 
baptism  and  their  common  faith.^'  The  change  that  had 
come  ^er  the  spirit  of  the  jailer  was  attested  by  the  tender 
care  with  which  he  washed  the  prisoners'  stripes,  brought 
them  into  his  own  house,  and  set  food  before  them." 

Whether  the  magistrates  'v^ere  terrified  by  the  earthquake, 
or  ashamed  of  their  hasty  violence,  or  simply  indifferent  to 
the  injustice  by  which  they  had  appeased  the  tumult,  they 
thought  to  end  the  matter  by  the  order,  sent  to  the  prison  by 
the  lictors,  as  soon  as  it  was  day, "  Let  those  men  go."  With 
joyiul  haste  the  jailer  told  the  order  to  Paul  and  Silas,  and 
bade  them  go  in  peace.  But  the  great  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness felt  it  his  duty  to  vindicate  the  rights  that  had  been  out- 
raged in  his  person  and  his  companion's,  who  seems,  like  himself, 
to  have  been  a  Roman  citizen.**  Cicero  had  long  since  proclaim- 
ed the  magic  charm  of  that  appeal,  Civis  Romanua  aum^  which 
many  in  tJbe  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  had  found  their  help 
and  their  salvation,  even  among  barbarians  ;**  and  the  same 
great  voice  had  declared  the  maxim  which  has  passed  into  a 


"  **  Anil  ho  was  baptized,  he  and  all 
ftvt  straightway" — "and  he  rejoiced, 
hfJievinff  in  God  loith  all  his  house,** 

"  Acm  xvi.  25-34. 


**Tho  arp^umcnt  from  the  plural 
Romans  (v.  37,  38)  is  corroborated  by 
tho  Boman  naroo  Silvanus. 

"  Cic.  in  Verr,  v.  57. 
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proverb : — ^  To  bind  a  Roman'  citizen  is  an  outrage,  to  scourge 
him  is  a  crime."  'But  to  this  had  been  added  the  extremes  of 
indignity  and  injustice : — ^*^  They  have  beaten  us  openly ^  un- 
condemned'*'* — said  Paul — ^'^  being  Romans,  and  have  cast  us 
into  prison,  and  now  do  they  thrust  us  out  privily  ?  N'ay, 
verily;  but  let  them  come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out." 
These  are  not  the  words  of  bravado  and  self-importance ;  but, 
the  first  time  that  the  Apostle  came  into  contact  with  the 
Roman  government,  he  set  the  great  example  of  Christian  po- 
litical principle,  by  vindicating  the  Roman  constitution,  and 
teaching  magistrates  their  responsibility.  They,  terrified  by 
the  message  brought  back  by  the  lictors — ^f  or  Claudius  watched 
vigilantly  over  the  administration  of  the  provinces — came  to 
the  prison  to  entreat  Paul  and  Silas  to  be  satisfied  and  to  de- 
part from  the  city. 

Haviig  first  returned  to  the  house  of  Lydia,  and  exhorted 
the  brethren,  Paul  and  Silas  went  on  their  way  through  Macedo- 
nia, leaving  Luke,  and  apparently  Timothy  also,  to  build  up  the 
newly-founded  church,  with  the  aid  doubtless  of  presbyters, 
and  of  those  Christian  women,  the  original  companions  of 
Lydia  at  the  oratory,  whose  labors  with  him  in  the  Gospel 
Paul  records  in  his  Epistle  to  the  church.*'  Li  that  Epis- 
tle too  we  have  proofs  of  the -tender  afiEection  and  generous 
feeling  which  bound  together  Paul  and  his  Philippian  c Averts, 
from  this  day  to  his  imprisonment  at  Rome.  Addi-essed  by 
hini  as  "  my  brethren,  dearly  beloved,  and  longed  for,"  •*  the 
cause  of  thankfulness  to  Grod  at  ievery  remembrance  of  them,** 
they  gave  practical  proofs  of  their  attachment  by  sending  aid 
to  him  more  than  once  as  early  as  his  residence  at  Thessaloni- 
ca,  following  him  with  it  when  he  left  Macedonia,**  and  by 
their  continued  fellowship  in  the  Gospel  and  their  aid  to  Paul 
in  its  defense  and  co9firmation,  down  to  the  time  of  his  im- 
prisonment, giving  him  fuU  confidence  that  "  He  who  had  be- 
gun the  good  work  in  them  would  perform  it  to  the  day  of 
Jesus  Christ."  •• 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  manifest  order  of  progres- 
sion in  the  cases  of  conversion  recorded  in  this  memorable 
chapter  of.  the  Acts.*'  Timothy,  the  gentle  son  of  a  godly 
mother,  is  insensibly  trained  to  piety  by  early  instruction  in 
the  Scriptures.  Lydia,  the  devout  proselyte,  no  sooner  hears 
the  truth  from  the  lips  of  Paul,  than  her  heart  is  opened  to 
receive  it.     The  jailer  of  Philippi,  an  ignorant  and  hard- 

"  Pliil.  iv.  2.         « J>liil.  iv.  1,         «  Phil.  i.  3.         "Phil.  17.  15,  16. 

"  Phil.  i.  3-8.         «^  Acts  xvi. 
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hearted  heathen,  struck  by  the  terror  of  sudden  conviction, 
utters  the  agonizing  cry,  WTiat  must  J  do  to  be  saved?  But 
all  are  united  at  Philippi  in  the  fellowship  of  one  faith  and 
baptism. 

§  Y.  Passing  through  Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia,  scenes 
which  would  recall  to  the  mind  of  Paul  some  of  the  most  f  a^ 
mous  events  of  Grecian  history,  and  crossing  the  base  of 
the  Chalcidio  peninsula,  the  Apostle  arrived  with  Silas  at 
Thessalonica,  at  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf."  Lying 
directly  in  their  route,  as  the  chief  station  on  the  Egnatian 
road,  and  not  only  important  as  the  Roman  capital  of  Macedo* 
nia,  but  as  a  commercial  city  second  only  to  Athens  and 
Corinth,  Thessalonica  was  further  suited  to  be  a  centre  of 
Christianity  by  possessing  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  attracted  to  it  by  its  trade.*'  Paul,  according  to  his 
custom,  went  into  the  synagogue  on  three  successive  Sabbaths, 
and  reasoned  with  the  Jews  out  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  sub- 
stance of  his  argument  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  Lord 
himself  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  "that  Christ  must  needs  have 
suffered,  and  risen  again  from  the  dead ;  and  that  this  Jesus, 
whom  I  preach  imto  you,  is  Christ."  His  preaching  made 
numerous  converts  among  the  Greek  proselytes,  and  among 
the  women  of  high  station.^"  This  success,  as  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  roused  the  envy  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  easily 
raised  a  tumult  among  the  vagabonds  and  idlers  in  the  market 
of  this  great  port.'*  The  mob  attacked  the  house  of  Jason 
(probably  a  Hellenist,  with  whom  Paul  and  Silas  were  stay- 
ing), intending  to  bring  them  forth  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
*  people ;  but,  not  finding  them  there,  thev  dragged  Jason  and 
certain  brethren  before  the  politarchSy  for  such  was  the  title 
of  the  magistrates  of  Thessalonica,  which  ranked  as  a  free  city 
{libera  eivUas)^  but  not  a  colony.'***  To  the  general  outciy, 
that  Jason  had  received  "  these  men  who  have  come  hither 


"  See  Notes  and  Illustrations  (B). 

■•  Acts  xvii.  1 .  The  Jews  have 
OTer  since  had  a  prominent  place  in 
the  annals  of  the  city.  They  are 
mentioned  in  the  7th  century  daring 
the  Sclavonic  wars ;  and  ngnin  in  the 
12th  by  Enstathias  and'Bcnjamin  of 
Tudela.  In  the  15th  century  there 
was  a  great  influx  of  Spanish  Jews. 
At  the  present  day  the  numbers  of 
residents  in  the  Jewish  quarter  are 
estimated  at  10,000  or  20,000,  out  of 
an  aggregate  population  of  60,000  or 
70.000. 


^"  Acts  xvii.  2-4. 

'*  Tiovayopaluiv  nvaQ  dvSpaQ  novijp- 

'*  Again  wo  find  St,  Luke's  ac- 
curacy confirmed  by  an  inscription 
found  at  Thessalonica,  in  which  not 
only  are  the  PoUtarchs  mentioned 
by  name,  but  several  of  their  names 
are  identical  with  those  that  oc- 
cur in  PauPs  Epistles,  as  Sopater, 
Lucius,  Pontius,  Secundus,  Publius, 
Demas,  Gaius.  (Bockh,  C.  /.,  No. 
1967 ;  Lcwin,  Fast.  Sac,  a.d.  51,  No. 
1767.) 
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also,"  turning  the  world  upside  down  "—and  well  it  needed 
such  a  restoration  of  the  order  which  sin  had  long  since  in- 
verted— ^they  added  the  specific  charge  which  so  strongly  ap- 
pealed to  the  fears  of  a  Roman  magistrate : — ^^  And  all  these 
do  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Caesar,  saying  tliat  there  is 
another  Jdng^  Jbsus."  Though  sharing  in  the  general  agita- 
tion, the  magistrates  did  not,  like  the  pradtors  of  Philip]>i, 
forget  their  judicial  character.  They  were  context  to  take 
security  of  Jason  and  the  rest ;  and  the  brethren  immediately 
sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by  night  to  Beroea.  The  length  of 
Paulas  stay  at  Thessalonica  is  indicated  by  the  fact  already 
noticed,  that  the  Philippians  sent  twice  to  relieve  his  necessi- 
ties. 

The  two  EpisUes  to  the  ThessalonianSj  which  were  written 
very  soon  after  the  Apostle's  visit,  add  most  important  par- 
ticulars of  his  work  in  founding  that  church.  He  speaks  to 
the  Thessalonian  Christians  as  being  mostly  Gentiles ;  and 
reminds  them  that  they  had  turned  fi'om  idols  to  servo  tho 
living  and  true  Crod  and  to  wait  for  his  Son  from  heaven, 
whom  ho  raised  from  the  dead,  "  Jesus  who  deUvers  us  from 
the  coming  wrath.'"*  The  Apostle  had  evidently  spoken 
much  of  the  coming  and  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  that  wrath  which  was  already  descending  upon  the 
Jews.'*  His  message  had  had  a  wonderful  power  among 
them,  because  they  had  known  it  to  be  really  the  word  of  God 
who  also  wrought  in  them;  a  conviction  aided  by  the  zeal 
and  disinterestedness  and  affection  with  which  St  Paul  (not- 
withstanding his  recent  shameful  treatment  at  Philippi)  pro- 
claimed his  Gospel  among  them.'*  He  had  purposely  wrought  • 
with  his  own  hands,  even  night  and  day,  that  his  disinterest- 
edness might  be  more  apparent ; '"  and  he  exhorted  them  not 
to  be  drawn  away  from  patient  industry  by  the  hopes  of  the 
kingdom  into  which  they  were  called ;  but  to  work  quietly, 
and  jto  cultivate  purity  and  brotherly  love."  Connecting 
these  allusions  with  the  preaching  in  the  synagogue,  we  see 
clearly  how  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  turned  upon  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  the  Living  God,  prophesied  of  in 
the  Scriptures,  suffering  an<>  dying,  raised  up  and  exalted  to 
a  kingdom,  and  about  to  appear  as  the  giver  of  light  and  life, 
to  the  destruction  of  his  enemies  and  the  saving  of  those  who 
trusted  in  him. 


^*  This  phrase  seems  to  contain  nn 
nllusion  to  what  had  passed  at  Phil- 
ippi. 

"  1  Thcss.  i.  9,  10. 


'*  1  Thcss.  ii.  16,  19,  etc. 
"  1  Thess.  ii.  2,  8-13. 
'•  1  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  8 
"  I  Tlipss.  iv.  3,  9,  11. 
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Bat  the  same  Epistle  proves  that,  almost  immediately  after 
his  departure,  the  expectations  which  he  had  taught  them  to 
entertain  of  the  appearing  and  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  had  already  undergone  some  corruption.  There  were 
symptoms  in  the  Thessalonian  church  of  a  restlessness  which 
speculated  on  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  future,  and  found 
present  duties  flat  and  unimportant.  This  evil  tendency  St. 
Paul  seeks  to  correct,  by  reviving  the  first  spirit  of  faith  and 
hope  and  mutual  fellowship,  and  by  setting  fortli  the  appear- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ — ^not  mdeed  as  distant,  but  as  the  full 
shining  of  a  day  of  which  all  believers  in  Christ  were  already 
children.  But  the  very  language  by  which  he  sought  to  cor- 
rect the  error  was  perversely  pleaded  in  its  support,  and 
self-constituted  interpreters  of  prophecy  did  not  scruple  to 
add  forged  letters  in  his  name  to  their  pretended  revelations 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  Through  these  devices,  the  Thessalo- 
nians  had  been  disturbed  by  announcements  that  those  con- 
vulsions of  the  world,  which  all  Christians  were  taught  to 
associate  with  the  coming  of  Christ,  were  immediately  im- 
pending. This  was  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  SecondJEpisUe 
to  the  Thessalonians,  written,  like  the  I^^irat,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Corinth,  which  throws  new  light  upon  his  teaching 
while  he  was  in  the  city.  The  words, "  Remember  ye  not  that, 
when  I  was  yet  with  you,  I  told  you  these  things,"  refer  to 
that  prediction,  so  much  more  explicit  than  is  Paul's  usual 
habit,  of  the  great  Apostasy  and  the  revelation  of  the  "  Man 
of  Sin,"  which  must  precede  "  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ."" 

§  8.  Bbrcea,'*  whither  Paul  and  Silas  retreated  from  Thessa- 
l<tkiica,  appears  also  to  have  had  a  largo  number  of  Jews,  who 
ijroved  themselves  to  be  of  a  nobler  spirit  *®  than  those  of 
Thessalonica,  by  that  conduct  which  has  made  them  ever 
since  a  pattern  of  honest  and  earnest  religious  inquiry,  the 
very  course*  which  (^hrist  had  in  vain  urged  upon  his  hearers 
at  Jerusalem."  Paul  and  Silas  went  into  their  synagogue ; 
and  often  as  the  Apostle's  ministry  had  been  thus  opened, 
often  as  ho  had  reasoned  out  of  the  Scriptures  concerning 
Christ,  this  is  the  first  time  that  we  find  his  Jewish  hearers 


"  2  Thcss.  ii.  1-5. 

^  Now  Verria  or  Kara-  Venia,  Oc- 
capying  aa  elevated  site  on  the  east- 
em  slope  of  Olympus,  with  nn  abund- 
ant supply  of  water,  and  commanding 
a  wide  view  over  the  plain  of  the 
Axius  and  Hnliacmon,  it  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  ngrccahlo  towns  in 
Kumili,  and  has  now  15,000  or  20,000 


inhabitants.  A  few  ancient  remains, 
Greek,  Roman  and  Byzantine,  still 
exist  here. 

*  tbyivkanpoi.  May  the  difibrcnce 
Ihs  partly  accounted  for  by  the  Beroean 
Jews  being  less  engrossed  in  trade 
than  those  of  the  port  of  Thessaloni- 
ca? 

^*  John  V.  39. 
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calmly  testing  the  truth  of  his  teaching, — "  They  received  the 
word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures 
daily y  whether  those  things  were  so.  ITierefore^'* — as  the 
natural  consequence — ^^  many  of  theni  believed,"  with  not  a 
few  Greeks,  among  whom  we  again  find  women  of  distinc- 
tion." This  the  Thessalonian  Jews  no  sooner  heard,  than 
they  completed  the  parallel  to  those  of  the  Pisidian  Antioch 
by  pursuing  the  Apostles  to  Beroea,  and  stirring  up  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  a  tumult  was  only  avoided  by  Paul's  departure  for 
the  coast,  probably  at  Dium,  whence  he  set  sail  for  Athens. 
The  haste  and  secrecy  of  the  movement  is  seen  in  his  leaving 
behind  Silas  and  Timothy  (who  had  rejoined  him  either  at 
Thcssalonica  or  Bercea),  and  sending  back  word  to  them,  by 
the  brethren  who  had  escorted  him  to  Athens,  to  join  him 
with  all  speed."  We  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  the  Apostle 
was  urged  on  to  the  great  work  now  before  him  by  a  Provi- 
dence that  overruled  his  plans ;  for  he  tells  the  Thessalonians 
that  once  and  again,  when  he  desired  to  revisit  them,  Satan 
hindered  him :  but  Satan  little  knew  the  blow  he  aimed  at  his 
own  kingdom,  when  his  persecution  drove  Paul  to  Athens.** 

That  the  Apostle  had  no  deliberate  purpose  of  going  to 
Athens  seems  clear  from  the  statement  that  the  brethren  at 
Beroea  sent  him  away  to  go  to  the  sea;  and  then  his  conduct- 
ors, guided  no  doubt  by  circumstances,  such  as  what  vessels 
happened  to  be  sailing,  brought  him  to  Athens.  The  dis- 
tinctive divine  call  which  appointed  him  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  is  made  all  the  clearer  from  the  slowness,  not  to  say 
reluctance,  with  which  he  is  urged  on  from  Jerusalem  to 
Cilicia  and  Syria,  from  Asia  Minor  to  Europe,  from  the  Jew- 
ish settlements  in  Macedonia  to  Athens  and  Corinth,  as  if  the 
voice  were  repeated  at  every  step,  ^^  Depart  I  for  I  toiU  send 
thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles. '  Paul  was  no  rash  adven- 
turer, rushing  forward  in  his  own  strength  to  the  conflict  with 
Greek  philosophy  and  Roman  force. 

§  9.  Even  when  he  found  himself  at  Athens,  Paul  showed 
no  haste  to  enter  upon  the  work,  but  waited  till  he  should  be 
joined  by  Silas  and  Timotheus.®*  There  was  nothing  outward- 
ly to  distinguish  him  from  any  other  Hellenistic  Jew,  as — to 


"Acts  xvii.  10-18.  The  daily 
searching  of  the  Scriptares  seems  to 
imply  daily  intcrcoaree  with  Paul  and 
Silos  as  their  f;nides  in  the  study. 

"  Paul  gained  from  Beroea  another 
of  the  companions  of  his  travels,  So- 
pator  the  son  of  Pyrrhiis,  who  return- 


ed with  him  from  Greece  to  Asia  on 
his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts 
XX.  4).  The  fact  of  the  navigation 
being  open  may  perhaps  indicate  that 
the  winter  was  now  past. 

•^Actsxvii.  13  16. 

**  Acts  xvii.  16. 
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use  his  own  description  of  his  occupation  —  he  **  walked 
through  the  city,  and  contemplated  the  objects  of  worship,"  " 
with  a  spirit,  taste  and  knowledge  to  appreciate  those  glori- 
ous works  of  Phidias  and  his  successors,  whose  mutilated 
fragments  we  cherish  as  the  choicest  of  our  art  treasures. 
But  here,  too,  what  things  were  gain  to  him  he  .counted  loss 
for  Christ.  Before  we  give  a  moment's  place  to  the  thought 
that  the  Apostle  disparaged  the  excellence  of  art,  let  us  re- 
member that  the  forms,  which  to  us  have  lost  their  profane 
meaning  with  their  pristine  beauty,  had  then  that  beauty 
prostituted  to  the  most  degrading  use.  The  very  perfection 
of  the  art  thus  perverted  would  add  to  the  keenness  of  Paul's 
indignation  at  seeing  such  a  city  given  to  idolatry."  Ho 
could  refrain  no  longer ;  and  so,  in  addition  to  his  usual  dis- 
cussions in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews  and  proselytes,  he 
began  to  discourse  every  day  in  the  Agora  (the  market-place) 
with  all  who  frequented  that  public  resort,  like  Socrates  on 
the  same  spot  five  centuries  before.  •  The  mutations  which  had 
brought  down  the  city  of  Pericles  from  her  poUtical  and  mai'- 
tial  glory  had  made  no  essential  change  in  the  character  of  the 
Athenian  people.  They  were  still  the  Uvely,  keen-witted,  im- 
pressible I)envus^  using  the  leisure  of  ancient  freemen,  to 
whom  work  waa  a  degradation,  in  the  open-air  life  of  the 
Agora,  lounging  there  in  body,  but  in  mind  restlessly  active 
and  eager  after  every  novelty :  "  For  all  the  Athenians  and 
strangers  which  were  there  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else, 
but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing."  " 

Here  at  length  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  highest  human  in- 
tellect, in  search  of  that  philosophy  in  the  light  of  which  man 
was  to  live  and  to  die,  were  placed  in  direct  contrast  with  the 
truths  revealed  by  God  to  tiie  chosen  people.  The  Apostle 
proclaimed  Je^ua  and  the  JResurrection  as  the  means  of  confer- 
ring that  spiritual  life  which  the  philosophers  had  given  up  in 
despair,  taking  refuge  in  the  two  great  theories  of  the  Porch 
and  the  Garden, — ^the  triumph  over  the  accidents  of  life  hj  a 
proud  independence,  or  the  fruition  of  its  blessings  by  using 
them  before  they  perish.  The  philosophers  of  both  schools 
encountered  Paul  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  contempt. 
The  JE^icureany  teaching  himself  to  seek  for  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment as  the  chief  object  of  life,  heard  of  One  claiming  to  be 
the  Lord  of  men,  who  had  shown  them  the  glory  of  dying  to 


M 
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Kai  dvaOeufpHv  rd  tnpdtrfmra  v/i&v, 
*"  Acts  xvii.    16 :    irapw^vvtro  rb 


Kartiduikov  oiaav  ttjv  iroXiv. 
"Acts  xvii.  21. 
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self,  and  had  promised  to  those  who  fought  the  good  fight 
bravely  a  nobler  bliss  than  the  comforts  of  life  could  yield. 
The  Stoic^  cultivating  a  stem  and  isolated  moral  independence, 
heard  of  One  whose  own  righteousness  was  proved  by  sub- 
mission to  the  Father  in  heaven,  and  who  had  promised  to 
give  his  righteousness  to  those  who  trusted  not  in  themselves 
but  in  him.  To  all,  the  announcement  of  a  Pbbson  was  mnch 
stranger  than  the  publishing  of  any  theories  would  have  been. 
They  would  not  concede  to  such  a  teacher  the  rank  of  a  phi- 
losopher ;  but,  while  some  despised  him  as  a  mere  babbler  (a 
soxoer  of  words)  y^*  others  confounded  him  with  the  introducers 
of  foreign  superstitions  and  strange  deities.*"  T^e  fact  that 
tlie  first  count  in  the  indictment  of  Socrates  was  his  not  believ- 
ing in  the  gods  in  whom  the  city  believed,  and  introducing 
other  new  deities,  has  offered  a  coincidence  too  inviting  to  be 
neglected;  and  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  St.  Paul 
was  arraigned  on  a  similar  charge  before  the  court  of  Areopa- 
gus. But  the  narrative  of.  St.  Luke  does  not  give  any  indica- 
tion of  a  judicial  process ;  and  it  seems  clear  that  ^^  they  took 
him  and  brought  him  to  the  Hill  of  Ares  "  with  the  simple 
object  expressed  in  their  own  words, "  We  wish  to  learn  what 
these  things  mean."  •*  The  result  of  Paul's  contemptuous  re- 
ception by  the  philosophers  was  that,  instead  of  wasting  his 
time  in  fruitless  discussions  with  them  in  the  Agora,  he  obtain- 
ed a  public  audience  of  the  people  for  the  Gospel  message. 

8  10.  No  locality  of  St.  Paul's  ministry  is  more  deeply  inter- 
esting or  better  known  than  this.  The  Agora  of  Athens  lay 
in  the  deep  valley  enclosed  between  the  Hill  of  the  Muses  {Mu- 
seum) on  the  south,  and  the  Pnyx,  Areopagus  and  Acropolis, 
which  curve  round  it  on  the  north.  The  Areopagus  directly 
overhangs  the  north  side  of  the  Agora ;  and  a  flight  of  sixteen 
steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  leads  up  to  the  south-eastern  summit  of 
the  rock,  where  the  most  venerable  court  held  its  sessions  in 


^  trTTipfioXoyoQ. 

Acts  xvii.  18.  .Tho  reason  added, 
**  because  ho  preached  to  them  Jesus 
and  the  Resurrection,*'  has  been  un- 
derstood by  some  as  impl3'ing  that 
Jesus  was  taken  for  a  god,  and  Anas- 
tasis  for  a  goddess. 

*"  Acts  xvii.  19,  20.  We  have  here 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 
the  vacillation  of  our  translators  in 
discs  of  uncertainty.  The  Greek  text 
has  tho  same  phrase  both  in  ver.  19 


and  vcr.  22,  ini  rhv  Aptiov  vdyov, 
and  iv  /Uff^  rov  'Aptiov  vdyov,  which 
must  mean  the  same  in  both  passages. 
But  in  tho  first  wo  have  **  Areopa- 
gus** in  the  text,  with  ** Mars'  hill** 
in  the  margin,  complicated  by  the 
note,  "It  was  tho  highest  court  in 
Athens;"  and  conversely,  in  verso 
22,  we  find  **Mars*  hill'*  in  the 
text,  with  '*tho  court  of  the  Areopa- 
gites*'  in  tho  margin.  Mr.  Lewin 
adheres  to  the  view  of  a  judicial  pro- 
cess. 
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the  open  air.  At  tho  head  of  the  atairoasc  is  a  rock-hewn 
bench,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle ;  with  two  raised 
blocks, — the  one  on  the  eastern,  the  other  on  the  westom 
side, — the  stations  probably  of  the  accuser  and  tho  accused. 
Wo  may  im^ine  rtie  Apostlo  led  up  those  steps  and  placed 
on  one  of  the  stones,  whence,  as  from  a  pulpit,  he  might  ad- 
dress tho  pfailosophci's  and  distinguished  persons  who  oocu- 
ptcd  the  benches  of  the  Arcopagites,  and  the  multitude  on  tho 
stops  and  in  the  valley."    Here,  direoUy  opi>osito  to  the  great 


Himof  Ablici^a. 


gate-way  {Propylfea)  of  the  Acropolis,  and  tho  wcsUtm  front 
of  the  Parthenon, — at  a  time,  be  it  remembered,  when  tho 
Panatlienoic  procession  was  still  wont  to  carry  up  to  the  Vir- 
gin goddess  her  mystic  robe,  while  the  thoniumd  altars  of  tho 
city  smoked  daily  witli  tlie  offerings  of  all  the  world, — a  Jew 
for  tho  first  time  tanght  tho  people  of  Athens,  and  the  foreign- 
ers who  flocked  to  the  University  of  tJio  World,  what  their 
own  religion  testified  of  tlie  true  God — though  darkened  and 
dishonored  by  idolatry — and  thence  led  them  up  to  the  full 
knowledge  of  Him  whom  they  ignorantly  worshiped. 
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This  "  Sermon  at  Athens '' — as  it  is  commonly  called — pre- 
sents a  new  type  of  the  Apostle^s  discourses,  and  an  example 
of  the  iittest  mode  of  approaching  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
heathens  in  every  age.    Addressing  an  audience  of  cultivated 
Greeks,  he  no  more  insulted  them  by  saying  at  the  outset — 
^^  Ye  are  too  superstitious,''  than  he  belied  their  conscience 
And  philosophy  by  declaring  them  utterly  ignorant  of  God. 
His  real  exordium  was, "  Athenians,  I  observe  you  to  be  in  all 
things  eminently  reliyiotis,^^    As  an  example  of  that  tendency, 
which  formed  one  chief  spring  of  Hellenic  vigor,  to  trace  in 
every  thing  the  hand  of  God,  he  singles  out,  from  all  those 
temples  and  shrines  which  he  had  been  contemplating  for  sev- 
eral days,'*  an  altar  which  bore  the  inscription  TO  GOD  UN- 
KNOWN."   Whether  set  up  in  a  spirit  like  that  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical calendar,  with  its  supplemental  day  for  "All  Saints," 
or  whether  connected  with  the  esoteric  worship  of  the  myster- 
ies, or  whether  meant  to  expiate  some  calamity  for  which 
all  the  known  gods  had  been  propitiated  in  vain,  as  tradition 
says  of  one  of  these  altars  (for  we  know  from  eye-witnesses 
that  there  were  several  of  them  at  Athens),'*  the  inscrip- 
tion confessed  a  truth  to  which  Greek  poetry  and  philosophy, 
nay,  the  whole  voice  of  heathenism,  bears  continual  witness. 
Beneath  the  veil  of  polytheism,  we  aiways  find  some  idea  of  a 
God  who  is  above  all  the  deities  of  the  Pantheon,  from  whom 
gods,  men,  and  nature  alike  derive  their  being.     The  Apostle, 
therefore,  had  the  fullest  right  to  use  that  inscription  as  the 


••  Ttl  ml^dafiaTa  vfuHVf  Acts  xvii. 
23. 

•*  'Ayvown-v  0itp.  "  T/te  "  is  sup- 
plied by  our  translators,  and  the 
))1ira8o,  viewed  na  a  title,  admits  of 
this  sense,  as  well  as  of  the  indefinite 
article  on,  i.  c,  some  unknown  God. 
The  verbal  adjective,  moreover, 
though  often  bcarinji;  the  meaning 
piven  in  our  version,  signifies  literally 
Unknowable.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of 
tlio  inscription  may  be  given  in  the 
paraphrase:  **To  a  Deity,  who  can 
not  be  recognized  under  the  names  or 
attribatos  of  any  of  oar  gods/' 

•*  Paus.  i.  4 ;  Philostr.  Vit.  Apolf. 
vi.  8,  who  cites  these  altars  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  prudence  of  paying  re- 
spect to  all  deities.  As  to  the  origin 
of  these  altars,  Eichhom  suggests  that 
they  may  have  been  built  before  the 
art  of  writing  was  known  (JiitfAol  lipiitv- 


v/uot),  and  subsequently  inscribed  dyv. 
Biifi.  Neander*s  view  is  based  on  a 
passage  of  Diog.  Lacrtius,  who,  in  his 
Life  of  Epimcnides,  says  that  in  the 
time  of  a  plague,  when  they  know  not 
what  god  to  propitiate  in  order  to 
avert  it,  ho  caused  black  and  white 
sheep  to  bo  let  loose  from  the  Areopa- 
gus, and,  wherever  they  lay  down,  to 
be  offered  to  the  respective  divinities 
(nji  vpwrriKovTi  ^t^?),  Wtv^  adds  Di- 
ogenes, tri  Kai  vvv  ktmv  tvptip  sard 
ToifC  ihf^^C  ^*^  'A0.  ptafioifC  ovutV' 
vuovc.  On  which  Neander  remarks, 
that  on  this  or  similar  occasions  al- 
tars might  be  dedicated  to  an  Un- 
known God,  since  thev  knew  not  what 
god  was  offended  and  required  to  be 
propitiated.  But  the  story  has  a  sus- 
picious air  of  belonging  to  the  class 
of  inventions  on  the  sole  basis  of  the 
fact  to  be  accounted  for. 
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foreshadowing  of  the  truths  he  had  now  to  proclaim — 
**  Whom  therefore  ye  worship  without  knowing,  Him  declare 
I  unto  you."  The  simple  grandeur  of  this  revelation  stood  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  vain  speculations  of  the  philosophers, 
and  re-echoed  the  primal  truth  set  forth  "  in  the  beginning  " 
of  both  covenants : — "  God,  that  made  the  worlds  and  aU  things 
that  are  therein  " — "  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  " — ^^  he 
giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things ;  and  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth :" — ^while,  in  harmony  with  the  key-note  of  the  whole 
discourse,  he  appeals  to  their  own  poets,  who  had  already 
borne  witness  to  this  truth,  "  Foe  wb  abb  also  his  off- 
spring." •• 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  alien  to  the  Apostle's  argu- 
ment than  the  inference  that  it  mattered  not  how  men  wor- 
shiped this 

**  Father  of  nil,  in  every  iipo. 
In  every  clime  adored," 

and  that  every  form  of  service  under  every  name  was  equally 
acceptable,  whether 

**  By  saint,  by  savage,  or  by  sago, 
Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord.** 

From  the  univeraal  fatherhood  of  God  Paul  deduce  the  folly 
of  idolatry,  as  a  degradation  of  that  nature  which  man  derives 
from  God.     If  we  are  his  offspring,  made  in  his  likeness^  surely 
"  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  (to  Qeiov)  is  like 
unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  on  which  a  form  is  stamped  by 
man's  art  and  imagination."  "    As  for  his  dwelling-place,  Paul 
dared  to  repeat  the  same  truth,  as  he  stood  facing  ti\e  Parthe- 
non, which  Solomon  had  proclaimed  when  be  dedicated  the 
Temple,  that  the  Creator  of  the  world,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth, "  dweUeth  not  in  temples  made  with  /lancfe,  neither  ^  "® 
served  by  men's  hands  as  though  he  (the  giver  oi  aW.)  '^^^"^ 
any  thing  to  be  added  to  him.'^'"*     This  ignorant  worship  ^ 
longs  to  the  dispensation  of  his  forbearance,  duTUvg  vjuicu  tno 


"  Acts  xvil  28  :  Tov  yap  xai  ykvog 
laiuv.    The  particalar  quotation  is 
from  Aratos,  the  celebrated  astro- 
nomical poet  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  and 
therefore  the  coantrymao  of  St.  Paul ; 
but  the  whole  mythical  pootiy  of  the 
Greeks,  from    Homer   and  Hesiod 
downward,  is  full  of  passages  which 
represent  God  (generally  in  the  per- 
•on  of  Jove)  ns  the  universal  Father 


and    Creator.       "^^"^^q^^V 
•«Or,  **haa^^      ,vos. 
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vague  efforts  of  the  heathen  world — "  feeling  after  God,  if 
haply  they  might  find  him,  though  he  is  not  far  from  any  one 
of  us,  for  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  " — 
taught  them  the  same  lesson  of  their  helplessness  that  the  Law. 
was  designed  to  teach  the  Jews.  But  now  the  time  of  that 
forbearance  is  accomplished,  and  Paul  amid  the  temples  of 
Athens  repeats  to  all  the  world  the  cry  of  the  Baptist  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judaea — ^**  God  commandeth  aUinen  everywhere 
to  repent."  To  enforce  repentance,  ho  declares  that  a  day  is 
appointed  by  God  for  the  judgment  of  the  world  in  righteous- 
ness— an  idea  not  strango  to  Greek  mythology ;  and  thus  he 
leads  up  their  minds  to  the  very  essence  of  his  message, — 
that  this  judgment  would  be  administered  by  a  man  whom 
God  had  set  apart,  giving  to  all  men  a  pledge  that  he  had  done 
so,  by  raising  him  from  the  dead,^^ 

But  here  the  patience  of  his  audiences  failed.  With  his 
wonted  consummate  prudence,  Paul  has  not  yet  named  the 
name  against  which  rumors  from  the  East  had  already  preju- 
diced his  hearers,  —the  Galilean  peasant,  who  was,  forsooth,  to 
be  exalted  above  Socrates  and  Plato,  Zeno  and  Epicurus — 
Christ  crucijiedy  folly  to  the  Greeks.  But  the  mention  of  a 
resurrection  was  enough  to  provoke  the  scorn  of  the  philoso- 
phers ;  and  all  revolted  from  the  claim  of  personal  allegiance 
to  a  m^n  appointed  to  exercise  the  authority  of  the  one  God 
in  the  judgment  of  the  world.  Some  mocked — a  mode  of  de- 
bate in  which  the  Athenians  of  all  ages  were  adepts — others 
thought  they  had  had  enough  of  the  subject  for  the  time,  and 
promised  Paul  another  audience,  which  he  never  seems  to  have 
had,  and  so  he  departed  from  among  them.  Tlie  intellectual 
capital  of  the  world  was  not  marked  for  distinction  in  the 
annals  of  Christianity.  No  Epistle  or  visit  records  any  fur- 
ther intercourse  of  Paul  with  Athens.  But  even  here  a  few 
converts  were  gained  ;  some  of  them,  as  elsewhere,  among  the 
most  intelligent  men  and  the  women  of  distinction ;  classes 
represented  by  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,***^  and  a  woman 
named  Damans.    These  believers,  if  few  in  number,  were 


"It  is  well  worth  observing  that 
Paul  here  opens  the  character  of 
Christ  ns  a  Judge  before  speaking  of 
him  as  a  Saviour;  the  very  same  or- 
der which  the  Lord  himself  pnrsncd 
in  his  first  discoarsc  to  the  unbeliev- 
ing Jews,  John  v.  |dom.      Some  spnrions  writings  are 

*^  AtovvfftoQ  6  'ApsoTTayirrjC'     The  I  extant  nndcr  his  name, 
article   seems  to   imply  that  lie   wii»  I 


an  eminent  Athenian,  and  probably- 
known  by  this  title  in  the  Charch. 
Eusebius  makes  him,  on  the  aathoritr 
of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  to 
have  been  first  bishop  of  Athens, 
where  tradition   places  his  martyr- 


A.D.  52. 


St.  Paul  at  Corinth. 
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firmly  attached  to  the  Apostle."*  The  narrative  leaves  it  un- 
certain how  long  Paul  stayed  at  Athens,  and  whether  some  per- 
secution or  danger  did  not  cause  him  to  depart  without  wait- 
ing for  Silas  and  Timothy,  who  rejoined  him  at  Corinth."* 

§  11.  Corinth,  which  now  ranked  as  the  Roman  capital  of 
Greece,  is  conspicuous  not  only  in  Europe,  but  above  every 
other  city  in  the  world — Jerusalem  and  Antioch  scarely  ex- 
cepted— m  connection  with  the  history  and  teaching  and  writ- 
ings of  St.  PauL  It  claims  this  distinction  as  the  residence  of 
the  Apostle  during  his  most  critical  contests,  both  with  Jews 
and  Greeks,  in  de&nse  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel ;  as 
the  place  whence  he  wrote  his  first  apostolic  letters — the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians ;  as  the  Church  to  which  he  ad- 
dressed those  other  two  Epistles,  which  not  only  contain  the 
fullest  directions  on  matters  of  Christian  faith  and  practice — 
the  order  of  the  Church,  and  the  principles  regulating  her 
spiritual  gifts  and  her  Christian  liberality,  her  ministry  and 
her  sacraments,  the  supreme  law  of  Christian  love,  and  the 
clearest  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, — ^but 
which  reiterate,  in  terms  unequaled  in  human  language  for 
simplicity  and  iorce,the  one  great  central  truth  of  the  whole 
Gospel— -Jbsus  Chbist  aio)  him  crucified. 

There  is,  moreover,  no  scene  of  St.  Paul's  labors  of  which 
the  local  features  are  more  clearly  marked  by  allusions  both 
in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles ;  and  the  course  of  the  city's  his- 
tory will  help  to  explain  its  choice  to  be  the  first  chief  home 
of  Western  Christianity.  This  ancient  seat  of  the  ^olian, 
and  afterward  of  the  Dorian  race,  stood  just  witMn  that  lath- 


"'  Acts  xvii.  84 :  KoKKtiBkvTiQ  ahnf 
MirrtviTav, 

««  Acts  xvui.  1,6.  In  1  Thess.  iU. 
2,  Paal,  writing  of  his  being  hindered 
from  visiting  the  Thessalonians,  says, 
**  Wherefore,  when  we  could  no  long- 
er forbear,  wo  thought  it  good  to  be 
left  at  Athens  alonCf  and  gent  Timothe' 
us  .  ...  to  establish  you,"  etc. ;  and 
in  ver.  6  he  refers  to  the  retom  of 
Timothy  from  this  mission ;  and  his 
report  would  naturally  give  occasion 
for  the  writing  of  this  Epistle  from 
Corinth.  It  has  been  inferred  that 
Timothy  joined  Paul  at  Athens,  and 
was  sent  back  thence  upon  this  mis- 
sion, from  which  he  returned  again 
and  rejoined  Paul  at  Corinth.  The 
absence  of  any  mention  of  Silas  in  I 

V 


Thess.  iii.  2  does  not  exclude  the  sup- 
position that  he  also  may  have  come 
to  Paul  at  Athens,  and  been  sent  on 
some  similar  mission,  perhaps  to  Phi- 
lippi ;  and  that  thus  Paul  was  left  alone 
at  Athens.  All  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  message  to  join  him  with  all  speed. 
Nor  need  it  be  supposed,  from  Acts 
xviii.  5,  that  both  returned  together  to 
him  at  Corinth.  Thepr  may  have  ar- 
rived about  the  same  time.  (See  Dr. 
Howson's  note  to  chap.  xi.  vol.  i.  pp. 
438-9,  4th  ed.)  Dr.  Wordsworth  in^ 
fers,  from  2  Cor.  ix.  11  and  Acts 
xviii.  5,  that  Timothy  brought  contri- 
butions to  the  support  of  the  Apostle 
from  the  Macedonian  churches,  and 
thus  released  him  from  his  continuous 
labor  as  a  tent- maker. 
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niiL8  or  neck  of  land,  the  name  of  which  has  been  transferred 
to  every  narrow  passage  between  two  sea**;  and  this  position 
enabled  it  to  shut  the  only  land  route  into  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  to  send  forth  its  ships  on  both  the  seas  which  wash  the 
eastern  and  western  shores  of  Greece.     Its  command  of  the 
Isthmus  was  rendered  perfect  by  that  vast  citadel  of  rock,  the 
yicrocorinthuSy  which  rises  abruptly  to  a  height  of  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  summit  of  which  is  so  large 
as  to  have  contained  the  original  city,  the  Ephyra  of  Homer. 
The  prospect  from  this  eminence  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  world,  embracing  a  panoramic  view  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Morea  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  with  the  ranges  that  skirt 
its  opposite  shore,  terminating  in  the  snowy  heights  of  Parnas- 
sus ;  while  on  the  cast,  beyond  the  Saronic  Gulf,  dotted  with 
its  islands,  the  hills  of  Attica  and  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  are 
distinctly  visible  at  a  distance  of  45  miles.     Immediately  be- 
low the  Acrocorinthus,  to  the  north,  was  the  city  of  Corinth, 
on  a  table-land  descending  in  terraces  to  the  low  plain  which 
Ues  between  Ceuchrefle  and  Lechaeum,  the  two  harbors  on  the 
Saronic  and  Corinthian  gulfs.'"*    The  eastern  port  invited  the 
civilizing  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  from  the  western 
issued  those  earliest  of  Greek  colonies,  which  the  Corinthians 
founded  on  the  Ionian  Gulf,  such   as  Ambracia,  Corcyra 
( Corfu),  and  Apollonia ;  whDe  Potidaaa  and  other  cities  attest 
her  colonizing  energy  in  the  Mgeaaxi.    The  first  trireme,  or 
model  Greek  man-otwar,  was  said  to  have  been  built  at  Cor- 
inth, and  the  first  naval  battle  on  record  was  fought  between 
her  fleet  and  that  of  her  own  colony  of  Corcyra  (about  b.c.  664). 
The  mythic  fame  of  the  JEolid  race  of  Sisyphus  was  eclipsed  in 
historic  times  by  the  tyrants  Cypselus  and  Periander,  under 
whom  Corinth,  enriched  by  commerce,  became  one  of  tlie  earli- 
est seats  of  Grecian  art.    As  an  aristocratic  republic,  Corinth 
yielded  only  to  Sparta  the  supremacy  of  the  Dorian  confeder- 

***  Among  the  localities  of  Corinth,  ]  the  Apostle,  all  the  foot-racers  ran, 


our  special  attention  is  demanded  by 
the  Poseidonium,  or  sanctuary  of  Nep- 
tune, the  scene  of  those  Isthmian 
dames  from  which  St.  Paal  borrows 
some  of  the  most  striking  imagery  of 
his  Epistles,  and  especially  of  those  to 
the  Corinthians.  It  stood  at  a  short 
(listanco  K.E.  of  Corinth,  on  a  plat- 
form above  a  ravine,  along  the  edge 
of  which  ran  the  fortificaUons  of  the 
Isthmas,  here  at  its  narrowest  width. 
To  the  south  of  the  temple  may  still 


be  seen  the  ^^xtadtHm^**  in  which,  says   (ver.  25). 


bat  one  receives  the  prize  (1  Cor.  ix. 
24);  and  to  the  east  those  of  the 
theatre,  the  probable  scene  *  of  the 
pugilistic  contest,  the  image  of  his 
own  earnest  fight  with  evil  (ver.  26) ; 
and  the  coast  is  still  fringed  with 
the  small  green  pine-trees  that  fur- 
nished for  the  victors  that  *.*  corrupt- 
ible crown,**  the  symbol  of  the  **  in- 
corruptible '*  promised  to  the  Chris- 
tian athlete  who  keeps  his  body  un- 
der and   brings    it  into   subjection 
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acy,  and  was  often  able  to  force  on  her  hesitating  leader — as, 
for  example,  into  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  Macedonian 
usurpers,  after  crushing  the  opposition  of  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  Sparta,  treated  Corinth,  in  whose  citadel  they  placed  a 
garrison,  as  the  capital  of  Greece ;  and  when  Aratus  had  ex- 
pelled the  Macedonian  garrison,  tlie  city  became  the  head  of 
the  Achaean  League  (b.c.  243).  In  this  character  she  drew 
down,  by  an  insult  to  the  embassadors  of  Rome,  that  terrible 
destruction  which  Cicero  describes  as  the  extinction  of  the 
"  Light  of  Greece  "  (b.c.  146).  Excepting  the  temples  and  the 
buildings  on  the  Acrocorinthus,  the  city  lay  in  ruins  for  a  cen- 
tury, till  it  was  rebuilt  by  Julius  Csesar  in  Bs,c.  46,  and  the  new 
Colonia  Julia  Corinthus  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Achaia  and  the  residence  of  the  proconsul.  Rap- 
idly recovering  its  ancient  wealth,  as  a  place  of  great  commer- 
cial and  manutacturing  enterprise,  it  regained  also  its  infamous 
celebrity  as  the  most  dissolute- of  Greek  cities,  and  a  chief  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  was 
second  only  to  Athens  in  intellectual  activity. 

Besides  the  native  Greeks,  the  great  number  of  Romans,  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  a  colony  so  recently  sent  forth, 
is  attested  by  the  Latin  names  in  the  EpisUe  to  the  Romans^ 
which  St.  Paul  wrote  from  Corinth,  during  his  second  visit. 
The  many  Jewish  residents,  whom  we  always  find  in  the  Greek 
commercial  cities,  are  indicated  both  by  the  narrative  in  the 
Acts,  and  by  the  Judaizing  factions  constantly  referred  to  in 
the  Epistles.  Here  then  were  gathered  together  all  the  ele- 
ments on  which  the  Apostle  could  most  desire  to  act ;  and  all 
of  them  in  a  state  of  vital  activity,  which  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  "  strenuous  idleness  "  of  Athens  amid  her  old 
intellectual  traditions.  It  was  in  places  of  living  activity  that 
St.  Paul  labored  longest  and  most  effectually,  as  formerly  at 
Antioch,  now  at  Corinth,  and  afterward  at  Ephesus. 

§  12.  While  at  Corinth,  as  before  at  Athens,  Paul  was  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timotheus,  he  gained  unexpect- 
ed fellow-laborers  in  Aquila,  a  Jew  of  Pontus,"*  and  his  wife 
Priscilla,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Italy,  in  consequence 
of  the  edict  of  Claudius,  expelling  all  Jews  from  Rome."* 


"^  It  is  noteworthy  that  Aqnila, 
the  Greek  translator  of  the  O.  T.,  was 
also  a  native  of  Pontns ;  but  it  seems 
only  a  coincidence  that  Aquila  was  a 
family  name  of  the  Gens  Pontia  at 
Rome. 

"•Acts   xviii.    2.      Comp.    Suet. 


Chud,  26 :  "  JndsBOS,  itnpuhore  Chres. 
to  assidno  tumultaantes,  Boma  ex- 
pnlit;" — language  which  seems  to 
imply  that  Christianity  had  akeady 
reached  Home,  and  excited  the  alarm 
of  an  emperor  peculiarly  hostile  to 
"foreign   superstitions.'*  ,  Whether 
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Finding  them  already  established  at  Corinth  in  the  same 
handicraft  as  his  own — the  making  of  Cilician  or  hair-clotli 
tents — Paul  took  up  his  abode  and  wrought  with  them,  and 
we  may  imagine  his  converse  during  the  hours  of  labor  with 
these  who  soon  became,  to  use  his  own  affectionate  phrase, 
"  his  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus."  "'  Having  thus  lived  together 
during  tiie  eighteen  months  of  Paul's  stay  at  Corinth,  Uiey 
shared  his  voyage  to  Ephesus."'  Here  tliey  remained  (while 
Paul  went  on  to  Jerusalem  and  Antioch)  and  instructed 
Apollos  in  the  truth.  Besides  this  intimate  converse  both 
with  Paul  and  with  Apollos,  Aquila  and  Priscilla  have  the 
high  distinction  of  affording  a  home  to  Christian  churches  in 
their  house  at  Eptesus,  and  again  at  Rome  when  they  were 
able  to  return  thither."'  To  crown  their  ^eminence,  they 
earned  the  thanks,  not  of  Paul  only,  but  of  aU  the  churches  of 
the  Grentiles,  by  incurring  the  risk  of  martyrdom  to  save  his 
life;  we  know  not  upon  what  occasion;  perhaps  it  was  at 
Ephesus."' 

The  labors  of  the  Apostle  at  his  craft  of  tent-making,  with 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  are  the  most  interesting  if  we  admit  the 


Aqnila  and  Priscilla  wore  already 
Christians,  or  whether  they  were  con- 
verted by  St.  Paul,  is  a  question  still 
in  dispute,  and  which  scarcely  seems 
capable  of  solution.  The  argument 
that  Aqnila  is  not  called  fiaOrirnc 
(like  Timothy  in  Acts  xvi.  1)  is  too 
minute  to  be  decisive.  We  have  here 
an  independent  evidence  of  the  date^ 
of  PauPs  arrival  at  Corinth.  Edicts 
of  this  nature,  for  the  expulsion  of 
any  class  of  foreigners  from  Rome, 
were  almost  always  prompted  by  some 
disturbance  in  their  native  country. 
Now  such  an  outbreak  took  place  at 
Jerusalem,  at  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles, A.D.  51,  and  led  to  the  recall  of 
Ventidius  Cumanns,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Felix  as  his  successor.  Al- 
lowing for  the  time  required  for  the 
news  to  reach  Rome,  we  may  place  the 
edict  of  Claudius  at  the  beginning  of 
A.D.  52,  and  the  arrival  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  at  Corinth  about  a  month 
or  six  weeks  later.  If,  then,  Paul 
reached  Corinth  about  February,  a.d. 
52,  his  departure  (after  18  months) 
n-on1(]  fall  about  Auf^nst,  a.d.  58 ;  and 
litis  inference  is  confirmed  by  his  re- 


lations, near  the  close  of  that  period, 
with  Gallio,  whos^  arrival  as  pro- 
consul of  Achaia  may  be  placed,  as 
Mr.  Lewin  has  shown,  about  midsum- 
mer, A.D.  53.  (FasH  Sacriy  Introd. 
ch.  viii.  pp.  62-64.) 

'^  Acts  xviii.  2,  3 :  comp.  Rom. 
xvi.  3. 

"'  Acts  xviii.  24. 

^'^  In  the  First  Epistle  to  theOonnik^ 
tans,  written  from  Ephesus  during  Sc 
PauKs  third  journey  (a.d.  56  or  57), 
he  sends  a  salutation  from  Aqnila 
and  Priscilla,  *'  with  the  church  that 
is  in  their  house"  (1  Cor.  xvL  19); 
and  in  that  to  tbe  Romans,  written 
from  Corinth  (a.d.  57  or  58),  bo 
greets  Aquihi  and  Priscilla,  and  '*  like- 
wise the  chnrch  that  is  in  their  house  ** 
(Rome.  XV.  8-5).  In  this  passage,  as 
well  as  in  the  last  greeting  sent  to 
them,  probSibly  at  Ephesus  (2  Tim. 
iv.  19)^  the  name  of  the  wife  is  Pris- 
ca.  There  is  a  vague  tradition  that 
they  suffered  martyrdom  by  behead- 
ing. 

**  Rom.  xvi.  4 :  ocnvcc  vvip  r^c 

te^C  Hov  rhv  iavT&v  rpaxtXov  inri- 
ay. 
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supposition  that  this  was  the  period  of  pressing  want,"'  from 
which  he  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  "  the  brethren  "  (Silas 
and  Timotheus)  from  Macedonia  with  contributions,  especial- 
ly those  of  the  Philippians/"  This  seasonable  contribution 
aided  him  in  his  resolve  to  keep  himself  from  being  burden- 
some to  the  converts  whom  he  was  now  about  to  gather  from 
the  dentiles.  It  was  not  the  proud  assertion  of  personal  inde- 
pendence that  dictated  this  course ;  but  reasons  peculiar  to 
his  position  among  the  corrupt  Greeks  of  Corinth  and  Achaia. 
Nowhere  does  he  insist  so  forcibly,  as  in  writing  to  this  very 
church,  on  the  law  that  "  no  man  goeth  a  warfare  on  his  own 
charges  " — that "  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com  must  not 
be  muzzled" — ^that  "so  hath  the  Lord  ordained,  that  they 
which  preach  the  Gk)spel  should  live  of  the  Gospel."  "*  He 
tells  them  plainly  that  his  refraining  from  using  this  power  was 
the  only  disadvantage  they  had  in  comparison  with  other 
churches ; "'  nay,  with  his  fondness  for  bold  expressions,  he 
says,  "  I  spoiled  other  churches,  taking  wages  of  them  for  my 
ministry  among  you."*  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  sarcastic  irony  that 
he  pleads — ^**  forgive  me  this  wrong^' — ^f or  he  calls  Gk)d  to  wit- 
ness that  no  want  of  love  to  them  dictated  this  course,  the 
motive  for  which  he  plainly  adds : — ^^  For  what  I  do,  I  also 
will  do,  that  I  may  cut  oft  occasion  from  them  that  desire 
occasion  [and  challenge  them  to  this  proof] — wherein  they 
boast, let  them  be  found  likens."  "*  He  foresaw  that,  among 
the  innumerable  pretenders  who,  in  that  rich  and  frivolous 
province,  made  a  gain  of  religion,  there  would  soon  arise  some 
to  abuse  the  Christian  name;  those  whom  he  afterward 
branded  as  "false  apostles, deceitful  workers,  transforming 
themselves  into  the  Apostles  of  Christ,"  even  as  Satan,  whoso 
ministers  they  were,  transformed  himself  into  an  angel  of 
light.  These  men  even  boasted  of  the  contributions  they 
exacted,  as  a  proof  of  their  superiority  to  the  Apostle  who 
would  receive  none."*  But  he  was  content  to  suffer  this  ap- 
parent humiliation,  and  to  take  this  for  his  sole  reward — 
"That,  when  I  preach  the  Gospel,  I  may  make  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  without  charge,  that  I  abuse  not  my  power  in  the 


*"  2  Cor.  xi.  9  :  vfmptfBnQy  vtrrkpri- 
fia,  literally,  being  at  the  last  re- 
source. 

»» This  view  of  Dr.  Howson  (St, 
Pauly  vol.  i.  ch.  xi.)  receives  some 
confirmation  from  the  fact  that,  from 
the  very  first  of  St,  PauPs  labors  in 
Greece — "in  the  beginning  of  the 
Gospel,  when  I  departed  Jrom  Mace- 


donia^*— the  Philippians  (and  they 
alone)  **  communicated  with  him  as 
concerning  giving  and  receiving  ** 
(Phil.  iv.  15). 

*"  1  Cor.  IX.  7-U. 

"*  2  Cor.  xii.  13. 

»"  2  Cor.  xi.  8. 

»»2Cor.xi.  12,  13. 

"•  2  Cor.  xi.  21. 
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Gospel."*"     "Nevertheless,  we  have  not  used  this   power; 
but  suffer  all  things,  lest  toe  should  hinder  the    Grospel  of 
ChrisV^^    He  resolved  not  to  brmg  upon  the  Gospel  the  scorn 
of  the  selfish  and  quick-witted  Greeks,  not  to  sacrifice  one 
iota  of  the  witness  which  they  were  compelled  to  bear  to  his 
asseveration — ^^  I  seek  not  yours  but  you  "  "• — ^^  As  the  truth 
of  Christ  is  in  me,"  so  vehemently  does  he  asseverate, — no 
man  shall  stop  me  of  this  boasting  in  all  the  region  of  Achaia.'** 
§  13.  With  such  resolves,  from  his  very  first   arrival  at 
Corinth,  did  Paul  work  daily  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla.     But, 
when  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  came  round,  he  went  into  the 
synagogue,  according  to  his  custom,  and  labored  to  persuade 
both  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks  who  happened  to  be  present.'" 
Some  weeks  passed  thus,  till  the  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timothy 
from  Macedonia  not  only  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  Apostle^ 
but  marked  a  crisis  in  his  career.     Our  abiding  sense  of  the 
devotedness  of  St.  Paul  makes  it  hard  to  realize  that  he  ako 
was  subject  to  fits  of  energy  and  depression,  the  latter  being 
connected  (it  would   seem)  with  that  bodily  infimaity,  the 
"  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  which  buffeted  him  as  a  messenger  ot 
Satan.     He  tells  the  Corinthians  that  "  he  was  with  them  in 
weakness,  and  fear,  and  much  trembliiig ;"  *"  and  his  adver- 
saries were  able,  after  his  departure,  to  strike  at  his  influence 
with  the  taunt : — "  His  letters  are  weighty  and  powerful ;  but 
his  bodily  presence  is  weak,  and  his  speech  contemptible."  *** 
But  this  constraint,  in  whatever  it  consisted,  was  now  swal- 
lowed up  in  that  "constraint  of  the  word""* — that  over- 
whelming pressure  of  heart  and  conscience,  binding  his  whole 
nature  to  his  work  amid  all  his  infirmities,  which  St.  Luke 
expresses  by  the  very  word  used  by  the  Lord  himself — "  I 
have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with  ;  and  how  am  I  straitened 
till  it  be  accomplished,"  "* — which  Paul  himself  describes  in 
the  most  powerful  language  ever  used  by  man  to  utter  human 
motives : — "  For  the  love  of  Christ  constrqimth  us ; ""  because 
we  thus  judge,  that,  if  One  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead ; 
and  that  he  died  for  all,  that  they  which   live  should  not 
henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which  died  for 
them,  and  rose  again."    This  overwhelming  sense  that "  Christ 
is  all  and  in  aU,"  this  full  meaning  of  the  Grospel  of  Christ's 


»"  1  Cor.  ix.  18. 

"■  1  Cor.  ix.  12. 

"»  2  Cor.  xii.  14. 

'«  2  Cor.  xi.  10. 

"*  Acts  xviii.  4. 

"«  1  Cor.  i.  8.      »«  2  Cor.  x.  10. 


***  Acts  xviii.  5  :  vwiix^TO  Ttf  Xoy^ 
seems  clearly  the  true  reading,  not  ry* 

***  Luke  xii.  50 :  ?rwc  ovvixoiuiittai 
ov  TcXeaBy, 

'*•  2  Cor.  V.  14, 15 :  cvykxft  ^f*ac» 
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death  and  resurrection,  seems  to  have  come  upon  PauPs  mind 
almost  with  the  force  of  a  new  revelation,  in  the  light  of  which 
ho  formed  the  resolution : — "  I  determined  not  to  know  any 
thing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified."  '" 
It  had  an  equal  influence  on  the  manner  as  on  the  matter  of 
his  preaching.  Paul  knew  that  '^  Christ  had  sent  him  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  not  with  wisdom  of  words,  lest  the  cross 
of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none  effect."  All  the  arts  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophic  argument,  the  "  excellency  of  speech 
and  wisdom,"  the  "  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,"  were 
abjured  by  the  very  Apostle  who  was  qualifled  to  use  them 
on  the  very  field  that  invited  and  provoked  their  display,  in 
order  to  give  place  to  the  "  maniiestation  of  spirit  and  of 
J  power,"  to  prove  that  the  simplicity  of  preaching  was  God's 

^  instrument  for  saving  them  that  believe,  and  to  assure  the 

\  converts  that  "  their  feith  was  not  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but 

J  in  the  power  of  God."    Great  as  was  the  temptation  to  gi'ati- 

^  f y  "  the  Jews  who   asked  for  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  who 

sought  after  wisdom,"  Paul  now  saw  that  any  such  concession 
\  would  mar  the  whole  simplicity  of  the  Grospel,  and  he  summed 

[  up  the  message  of  Christ's  heralds  in  these  words : — "  But  we 

r  PREACH  Christ  CRUCIFIED,  unto  the  Jcws  a  stumbling-block, 

^  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness ;  but  unto  them  which  are 

I  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God, 

AND  the  wisdom  OF  GOD."  "" 

"  We  " — the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  then — the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  in  every  age — but,  at  Corinth  in  particular,  Paul 
and  the  two  associates  whose  aid  he  thus  owns : — "  The  Son 
of  God,  even  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  preached  among  you  by  us, 
by  me  and  Silvanits  and  Timotheus,  was  in  him  yea  and  in 
him  Ameny  unto  the  glory  of  God  by  us."  *"  lie  sense  of 
having  their  help  seems  to  have  given  that  impulse  which 
caused  Paul  to  testify  first  to  the  Jews  Jesus  the  Christ.*" 
His  new  plainness  provoked  the  same  animosity  as  at  every 
former  step ;  and  when,  like  those  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  they 
opposed  themselves  and  blasphemed,  Paul  shook  his  raiment, 
and  said  to  them,  in  the  words  of  their  own  prophet,  "  Your 
blood  be  upon  your  own  heads  I  Pure  from  it,  I  will  hence- 
forth go  to  the  Gentiles."  *"  From  that  day  he  forsook  the 
synagogue,  his  first  act  of  open  separation  from  Judaism,  but 
continued  to  meet  his  own  flock  close  by,  in  the  house  of  a 


*"  1  Cor.  ii.  2. 

"*  1  Cor.  i.  23,  24,  ii.  5. 

"»  2  Cor.  i.  20.     »  Acts  xviii.  5. 

"»  Ezek.  xxxiii.  4 ;  Acts  xviii.  6. 7. 


There  is  no  reason  to  belfeTO  that 
Paul  transferred  his  c^de  from  the 
house  of  Aqaila  and  Priscilla  to  that 
of  Justus. 
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proselyte  named  Justus.  He  was  followed  by  Crispus,  the 
chief  cnler  of  the  synagogue,  whose  baptism,  with  his  whok 
house,  by  the  Apostle  himself,  formed  an  exception  to  Paul's 
usual  practice,  for  "  Christ " — ^he  says — ^^  sent  me  not  to  bap- 
tize, but  to  preach  the  Gospel.^'  ^'*  The  like  exceptioa  was 
made  in  favor  of  Gains,  whose  name  stands  recorded  in 
Scripture  as  a  great  example  of  Christian  hospitality ;  ^"  as 
well  as  for  the  household  of  Stephanas,  afterward  described 
as  "  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  ministry  of  the  saints."  "* 

The  news  of  this  division  among  the  Jews,  and  of  the 
Apostle^s  turning  to  the  Gentiles,  spread  through  the  city; 
and  many  of  the  Corinthians  believed  and  were   baptized, 
probably  by  Silvanus  and  Timotheus.    That  this  movement 
roused  anew  the  extreme  fury  of  the  Jews,  may  be  mferred 
from  Paul's  referring  to  their  opposition  with  vehement  in- 
dignation in  his  First  Epistle  to  tlie  ThesscUontans,  which 
was  written  from  Corinth  soon  after  the  Arrival  of  Silvanus 
and  Timotheus : — "  Who  both  killed  the  Lord  Jesus  and  their 
own  prophets,  and  have  persecuted  us ;  and  they  please  not 
Crod,  and  are  contrary  to  all  men :  forbidding  us  to  speak  to 
the  Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved,  to  M  up  their  sins 
alway ;  for  the  wrath  is  come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost" '" 
It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  Apostle  was  favored  with  another 
of  those  supernatural  visions,  which  from  the  very  day  of  his 
conversion  nad  directed  and  cheered  his  course.    The  Lobd, 
whom  he  had  seen  in  the  way  to  Damascus,  now  spoke  to  him 
in  the  night,  and  said  to  him,  ^^  Be  not  afraid,  but  speak,  and 
^jLold  not  thy  peace :  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set 
on  thee  to  hurt  thee :  for  I  have  much  people  in  this  eUy-^ 
Thus  encouraged,  he  remained  in  Corinth,  teaching  the  word 
of  Gk)d,  for  a  year  and  six  months.     During  this  time  he  kept 
up  his  intercourse  with  the  churches  of  Macedonia ;  and  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  sent  not  long  after 
the  First,  chiefly  to  correct  the  misapprehensions  which  some 
had  founded  upon  the  first,  respecting  the  speedy  approach  of 
"the  day  of  the  Lord,"  Christ^s  second  advent. 


IM 


«1  Cor.  1.14-17. 

«  Uom.  xvi,  23. 

»»•  1  Cor.  xW.  16-17.  From  the 
application  of  tho  same  phrase,  "  the 
first-fruits  of  Achaia  unto  Christ,"  to 
Epa^netas,  Dr.  Howson  infers  that 
Episnetas  was  probably  of  tho  honse- 
hold  of  Stephanas.  May  not  Ste- 
phanas and  his  hoase  have  been  the 


first-fruits  of  the  Jewish  converts,  and 
Epsenetus  of  the  Gentiles?  It  de- 
serves notice  how  large  a  number  of 
the  Corinthian  Christians  are  men- 
tioned bv  name  in  St.  Paulas  Epistles. 

«  1  Thess.  ii.  15, 16. 

'  *  Concerning  the  teaching  of  these 
Epistles,  which  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to   in   connection  with  the 
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These  are  the  earliest  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  which  have 
come  down  to  us ;  though  the  salutation  at  the  close  of  the 
Second  Epistle  seems  to  imply  that  the  Apostle  was  already 
in  habitual  correspondence  with  the  churches  he  had  plant- 
ed.*" That  salutation,  moreover,  supplies  a  fact  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  connection  with  St.  Paul's  Epistles : — "  The 
salutation  of  Paul  with  mine  ovm  handy  which  is  the  token  in 
every  Epistle :  so  I  write."  *"  The  habit  of  employing  an 
amanuensis  is  so  frequent  that  we  need  not  speculate  whether 
St.  Paul  adopted  it  on  account  of  his  "  infirmity  in  the  flesh." 
He  used  his  own  hand,  partly  to  give  that  attestation  to  the 
genuineness  of  his  Epistles  which  we  find  already  not  to  have 
been  superfluous,  "*  partly  to  convey  that  sense  of  personal  re- 
gard which  we  associate  with  a  great  man's  autograph ;  and 
sometimes  he  adds  to  the  salutation  in  his  own  hand  state- 
ments to  which  he  desires  thus  to  give  the  greatest  emphasis. 
We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  magnificent  doxology  which 
follows  the  salutation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  was  of 
this  kind ;  ^*^  and  Paul  has  given  us  an  example  beyond  all 
doubt  in  the  close  of  the  EpisUe  to  the  Galatians,  After  dic- 
tating his  imusually  severe  rebukes  of  the  Judaizing  teachers 
who  had  beguiled  the  xmstable  Gkiuls,  he  takes  the  pen  into 
his  own  hand ;  but,  before  he  adds  the  salutation,  he  uses  it  to 
record  the  final  condemnation  of  their  hollow  motives,  and  the 
final  assertion  of  that  doctrine  of  the  cross,  to  which  this  very 


Chnrch  of  Thessalonica,  see  further 
in  the  Diet,  of  the  Bibk,  art.  **  Tues- 

8ALONIANS,  £PISTLE8  TO." 

'^  The  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  alone  belong  to  the  present 
Missionary  Joumej.  The  Epistles 
to  the  Galatians,  Romans,  and  Co- 
rinthians, were  written  dnring  the 
next  jonmey.  Those  to  Philemon, 
the  Colossians,  the  Ephesians,  and 
the  Philippians,  belong  to  the  captiv- 
ity at  Rome.  With  regard  to  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  there  are  consider- 
able difficnlties,  which  require  to  be 
discussed  separately.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  Paley*8  Horas  Paulirue^  im- 
portant attempts  have  been  made  to 
estimate  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  more 
broadly,  by  considering  them  in  their 
mutual  order  and  relations,  and  in 
their  bearing  npon  the  question  of  the 
development  of  the  writer's  teaching. 
Such  attempts  must  lead  to  a  better 

V2 


understanding  of  the  Epistles  them- 
selves, and  to  a  finer  appreciation  of 
the  Apostle's  nature  and  work.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  order  of  the  Epis- 
tles in  the  New  Testament  is  not  their 
real  or  chronological  order.  The 
mere  placing  of  them  in  their  true 
sequence  throws  considerable  light 
npon  the  history;  and,  happily,  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  the  more 
important  Epistles  can  be  stated  with 
sufficient  certainty. 

»"  2  Thess.  iii.  17 :  comp.  1  Cor. 
xvi.  21 ;  Col.  iv.  18.  Rom.  xvi.  22 
gives  incidentally  another  example, 
in  the  mention  of  the  name  of  the 
amanuensis : — "  I,  Tcrtius,  who  wrote 
this  EpisUe." 

"*  2  Thess.  iL  2.  And  the  saiutri- 
tion  itself  follows  immediately  npon 
an  emphatic  claim  of  obedience  tu 
his  word  by  this  Epistle  (iii.  14 > 

"•  Rom.  xviL  25-27. 
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form  of  reiteration  adds  new  emphasis.    Nay,  more — ^and  it 
is  deeply  interesting  that  such  a  personal  trait  of  the  Apostle 
has  been  preserved  to  us— he  appeals  to  the  large,  bold  hand- 
writing, so  characteristic  of  his  lervid  temperament,  as  a  proof 
of  the  emphasis  with  which  he  wrote : — ^'  See  in  what  large 
letters  I  have  written  to  you  with  mine  own  hand !"  "*     It 
was  in  those  large  characters  that  he  traced  the  words,  *'  €rod 
forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ " — "  In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availcth  any 
thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature."  "' 

Two  general  remarks  relating  to  St.  Paul's  Letters  may  find 
a  place  here.     (1.)  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  ex- 
tant letters  are  all  that  the  Apostle  wrote.    On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  strong  presumption,  and  some  slight  positive  evi- 
dence, that  he  wrote  many  which  have  not  been  preserved. 
}2.)  We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  concluding  too  much, 
rom  the  contents  and  style  of  any  Epistle,  as  to  the  fixed 
bent  of  the  Apostle's  whole  mind  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written.     We  must  remember  that  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  were  written  while  St.  Paul  was  deeply  absorbed  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Corinthian  Church;  and  that 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  were  written  between  those  to 
the  Galatians  and  the  Romans.    These  facts  are  sufficient  to 
remind  us  of  the  versatility  of  the  Apostle's  mind ; — to  show 
us  how  thoroughly  the  feelings  and  ideas  suggested  to  him  by 
the  circumstances  upon  which  he  was  dwelling  had  the  power 
to  mould  his  utterances. 

§  14.  At  Corinth,  as  afterward  at  Ephesus,  the  residence  of 
Paid  gave  occasion  to  one  of  those  early  outbreaks  against  Chris- 
tianity at  great  seats  of  Greek  civilization  and  Roman  power, 
which  portended  future  persecution.  But  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  when  the  Gentiles  surpassed  the  hostility  of  the 
Jews;  and  the  present  danger  was  averted  bv  the  wise  and 
fair,  if  somewhat  contemptuous,  toleration  of  a  philosophic 
governor.     Gallio,"'  the  proconsul  of  Achaia  imder  Claudius, 


"»  Gal.  vi.  1 1 :  Uerf  TrpXiKoic  vfiXv 
ypififiaviv  iypaxj/a  to  ifig  x^</>(.  The 
Kense  is  altogether  lost  in  the  A.y. 
We  can  hardly  fail  to  see,  by  way  of 
contrast,  an  affecting  allusion  to  the 
constraint  nnder  which  he  wrote,  with 
his  arm  bonnd  to  that  of  the  soldier 
who  kept  him,  in  the  salutation  to  the 
Colossians  (iv.  18):— "The  saluta- 
tion by  the  hand  of  me  Paul.  Be- 
member  my  bonds." 


"«  Gal.  vi.  11-18. 

'"  His  full  name,  Junius  Anna^ns 
Gallio,  was  derived  from  his  adoption 
into  the  family  of  the  rhetorician  Lu- 
cius Junius  Gallio.  Grallio  appears 
to  have  resigned  the  government  of 
Achaia  on  account  of  Uie  climate  not 
agreeing  with  his  health  (Seneca,  ^. 
civ.) ;  and  we  know  that  he  was  again 
at  Rome  in  a.d.  64.  TIio  character 
of  him  which  his  brother  gives  is  in 
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was  the  brother  of  the  great  Seneca,  and,  like  him,  imbued 
with  learning  from  his  infancy.  When,  therefore,  the  Jews 
brought  Paul  before  his  tribunal,  on  the  charge  of  persuading 
men  to  worship  Gk)d  contrary  to  the  law,  GjJlio  stopped  the 
case,  just  as  Paul  was  opening  his  mouth  to  defend  himself, 
declaring  that  he  would  be  a  judge  of  actual  crimes,  but  not 
of  doctrine,  and  nameSy  and  of  their  law.  Natural  indignation 
at  this  light  treatment  of  the  sacred  Name  has  blinded  many 
Christians  to  the  excellence  of  Gallio's  conduct  as  a  magistrate, 
administering  the  traditional  tolerant  policy  of  Rome.  But 
the  '^  careless  Gallio  '^  stands  in  as  honorable  contrast  to  the 
Philippian  duumvirs,  as  Festus  does  to  the  venal  brother  of 
Pallas.  Even  when  he  suffered  the  Corinthian  spectators — 
whether  they  were  favorable  to  St.  Paul,  or  actuated  only  by 
anger  against  the  Jews — to  seize  on  Sosthenes,  the  ruler  of 
the  synagogue,  and  to  beat  him  before  the  tribunal.  Galliots  calm 
indifference  may  have  saved  Corinth  from  one  of  those  fright- 
ful tumults  between  Greeks  and  Jews  which  desolated  such 
cities  as  Alexandria  and  Csesarea.^*^  The  result  of  the  tumult 
seems  to  have  been  favorable  to  the  influence  of  Paul,  who  re- 
mained a  good  while  at  Corinth  before  he  took  his  leave  of 
the  brethren  and  sailed  for  Syria.' 


14ft 


accordance  with  that  which  we  might 
infer  from  the  narrative  in  the  Acts : 
Nemo  mortalium  mihi  tarn  duicis  eat, 
auam  hie  omnibua:  and  again,  Gal- 
iionem  /rcUrem  mewn,  qtiem  nemo  non 
parum  cunat,  etiam  qui  anutre  plus  non 
potest.  And  Statins  says,  Hoc  plus 
qwun  Senecam  decHsse  mwido^  ant  duU 
cem  generasse  GalSonem,  He  is  said 
to  have  heen  put  to  death  by  Nero, 
**as  well  as  his  brother  Seneca,  but 
not  at  the  same  time  "  (Winer) ;  but 
there  is  apparently  no  authority  for 
this.  Tacitus  describes  him  (Ann. 
XV.  73)  as  JrxUris  morte  pavimm,  et 
pro  sua  incobtntitate  sv^pplicem ;  and 
Jerome,  in  the  Chronicle  of  Ensebius, 
says  that  he  committed  suicide  in 
A.D.  65.  Of  Seneca's  works,  the  De 
'  Ira  is  dedicated  to  Gallio. 

"*  Acts  xviii.  12-17.  Some  com- 
mentators give  a  different  color  to 
the  whole  transaction,  supposing  Sos- 
thenes to  be  a  Christian;  bat  the 
language  of  St  Luke  seems  clearly 
to  imply  that  Sosthenes  was,  at  this 
time  at  least,  a  prime  mover  of  the 


Jewish  tumult  in  his  character  of 
*'  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue  "  (Jipx^' 
(Twdyuyoi:\  in  which  office  he  may 
have  succeeded  Crispus.  If  he  is  the 
same  person  mentioned  as  **  Sosthe- 
nes our  brother  "  (1  Cor.  i.  1),  he  may 
have  been  converted  at  a  later  period, 
and  have  accompanied  Paul  to  Ephe- 
sus,  whence  the  Epistle  was  written. 
But  the  name  was  too  common  for 
much  stress  to  be  laid  on  the  coinci- 
dence. 

"*  Acte  xviii.  18 :  irpocfitivag  rfuk- 
pac  tea  vac.  Mr.  Lewin  argues  tnat 
the  shaving  of  Paul's  head  at  Cen- 
chresB  was  a  ceremony  marking  the 
termination  of  the  vow,  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  made  at  the 
time  of  the  Jews'  assault  upon  him  ; 
and  as  a  vow  could  not  be  made  for 
less  -than  a  month,  we  may  assume 
that  the  assault  was  made  soon  after 
Gallio's  arrival,  presuming  on  the  un- 
tried temper  of  the  new  proconsul, 
say  in  July,  and  that  St  Paul's  de- 
parture was  in  August,  in  time  to 
reach  Jerusalem  for  the  Feast  of 
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§  15.  The  Apostle  was  accompanied  by  Aqoila  and  Priscilia 
on  his  departure  from  Cenchreae,  the  eastern  harbor  of  Corinth, 
which  lay  on  the  Saronic  Gulf."*  But  before  they  sailed,  s 
ceremony  was  performed  which  has  given  rise  to  mach  ooo- 
troversy.  The  impression  on  the  reader^s  mind  is  that  Paxil 
himseli  shaved  his  head  at  CenchresBy  because  he  had  a  vow; 
but  eminent  commentators  hold  the  view,  whidi  is  at  least 
equally  consistent  with  the  grammatical  order  of  the  passage, 
that  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Aqoila."^  In  either  case 
we  see  the  AposUe — as  on  a  subsequent  occasion  "" — Banction- 
ing  if  not  practicing  customs  whicn  proved  that  he  was  in  no 
eager  haste  to  cut  himself  off  from  conformity  with  his  Jew- 
ish brethren  in  things  indifferent.  The  question,  whether  his 
conduct  in  these  two  cases  furnishes  an  example  to  Christians 
in  support  of  the  practice  of  vows,  is  too  much  a  matt^  of 
casuistry  to  be  discussed  here. 

The  Apostle^s  destination  was  Jerusalem;  but  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  followed  the  most  commcm  route  across  the 
^gSBan  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus.  ^  These  were  the  capitals 
of  the  two  flourishing  and  peaceful  provinces  of  Achaia  and 


Tabernacles,  a.  d.  53.  As  to  the  other 
view,  which  regards  this  Feast  as  the 
Pentecost  of  a.d.  64,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  narrative  that  forbids  our  giv- 
ing a  wider  extent  both  to  the  period 
between  Gallio*s  arrival  and  the  ta- 
malt,  and  to  the  i^fupag  heavag  after 
the  latter  event ;  bnt  we  maj  well  be- 
lieve that  Paul  woald  not  presame 
long  on  the  protection  of  the  procon- 
sal  against  a  new  oatbreak.  As  to 
the  time  required  for  the  voyage,  Mr. 
Lewin  observes  that  in  a.d.  58  Paul 
sailed  fiom  PhiBppi  at  the  close  of 
the  Passover,  and  reached  Jerusalem 
before  Pentecost,  having  consumed 
44  days  on  his  way.  Bnt  as  he  now 
sailed  from  Corinth  direct  for  Jeru- 
salem, the  space  between  the  begin- 
ning of  August  and  September  16 
(the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  this  year) 
would  be  sufficient. 

**•  The  town,  of  which  the  insig- 
nificant mins  retain  the  ancient  name 
in  the  form  of  Kikrl,  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  being  the 
emporium  for  the  trade  of  Corinth 
with  the  East,  as.  Lechssnm,  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  was  with  Italy  and 


the  West.  Cenchrese  was  70  stadia 
(between  8  and  9  miles)  from  Corinth, 
by  a  road  the  sides  of  which  wera 
lined  with  tombs  and  a  grove  of  cr- 
presses.  At  the  time  <^  St.  Pmni*s 
Third  Missionary  Journey,  Cen^ree 
had  a  church,  the  deaconess  of  which, 
Phosbe,  is  named  in  the  EpUtk  to  ikt 
Romans  (xvL  ]\ 

*«' Acts  xviii.  18.  The  latter  Tiew« 
held  by  Grotius,  has  been  defended 
by  Dr.  Howson  (vol.  ii.  c.  xiL)^  whose 
arguments  are  replied  to  by  Dean 
Alford  (N.  T.  in  foe).  Vows  wer« 
offcen  taken,  in  form  akin  to  that  of 
the  NaEarite,  bnt  of  temporary  oUi- 
gation.  Not  the  least  hint  is  given 
as  to  the  object  of  the  present  vow ; 
unless  we  connect  it  with  Paul*s  haste 
to  reach  Jerusalem  in  time  for  the 
approaching  feast  (ver.  21);  for 
Josephns  mentions  a  vow  whidi  in- 
cluded the  cutting  off  the  hair,  ai\^d 
the  beginning  of  an  abstinence  from 
wine  80  days  before  offering  a  saeri- 
fice.  For  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, see  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art  Kaz- 
ARiTB,  vol.  ii.  p.  472. 

**•  Acts  xxi.  24. 


^  J 


A.D.  63  or  54.    Paul  at  Epkesus  and  Jerusalem, 
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Asia,  and  the  two  great  mercantile  towns  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  sea.  If  resemblances  may  bo  suggested  between  the 
ocemi  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  between  ancient  and  mod^ 
em  times,  we  may  say  that  the  relation  of  these  cities  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Greeks  to  each  other  was  like  that  of 
New  York  and  Liverpool.  Even  the  time  taken  up  by  the 
voyage  constitutes  a  point  of  resemblance.  Cicero  says  that, 
on  his  eastward  passage,  which  was  considered  a  long  one,  he 
spent  fifteen  days,  and  that  his  return  was  accompUshed  in 
thirteen."  "•  Either  the  ship  was  bound  further  for  Syria,  or 
Paul  found  another  vessel  on  the  point  of  sailing,  so  that  he 
only  made  a  few  days'  stay  at  the  city  to  which  we  shall 
presently  ^-etum  as  a  chief  place  of  his  abode.  But  in  this 
short  interval,  and  doubtless  on  the  Sabbath,  ho  went  into  the 
synagogue,  and  reasoned  with  the  Jews.  They  gave  an  ear- 
nest of  that  readiness  which  they  soon  after  showed  to  hear 
the  Word,  by  entreating  Paul  to  remain  some  time  with  them ; 
but,  bent  as  he  was  on  keeping  the  approaching  feast  at  Jeru- 
salem, he  bade  them  farewell,  with  tiie  promise,  soon  so  am- 
ply redeemed,  "  I  will  return  again  unto  you,  if  Gted  will." 
It  was  no  smaJl  consolation  for  his  departure,  that  Aquila  and 
Prisftilla  remained  behind,  apparently  at  Paul's  express  de- 
sire."" Their  house  became  the  home  of  the  infant  church  of 
Ephesus,  and  themselves  the  instructors  of  ApoUos. 

§  16.  Meanwhile,  Paul  pursued  his  voyage  to  Csesarea ;  and, 
landing  there,  went  up .  to  Jerusalem,  as  be  had  proposed. 
That  mis  visit  was  but  hasty,  seems  indicated  by  the  brevity 
of  the  record : — "  And  when  he  had  landed  at  Caesarea,  and 
gone  up  and  saluted  the  church,  he  went  down  to  Antioch."  "* 
But  the  Apostle's  eagerness  to  pay  the  visit  may  assure  us  of 
its  great  importance,  which  we  can  imderstand  in  the  light  of 
his  past  and  approaching  career.  His  salutation  to  the  Jew- 
ish Christians,  assembled  at  the  feast,  would  iiiclude  a  full 
account  of  the  reception  of  the  Gk)spel  by  the  Gentiles  in  Ro- 
man colonies  and  Greek  capitals ;  and  the  report,  while  glad- 
dening the  sincere  believers,  and  confirming  their  faith  in  the 
full  salvation  of  the  Grcnliles,  would  provoke  new  suspicion 
and  hostility  from  the  Judaizers.  Foreseeing,  we  may  feel 
sure,  his  great  coming  conflict  with  these  "  false  brethren  un- 
awares crept  in,"  he  would  attach  more  importance  than  ever 
to  a  full  understanding  and  hearty  loving  union  with  James 
and  the  true  Christians  at  Jerusalem.    And,  while  they  leam- 


"•Conybeare  and  Howson,  yoI.  i. 
c.  xii. 
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ed  to  appreciate  hLs  work,  what  he  saw  upon  this  visit  Troold 
quicken  his  desire  to  cement  that  union  by  the  means  on  wliich 
he  ever  insists,  "  the  fellowship  of  giving  and  receiving,"  and 
to  fulfill  the  old  injunction  with  which  his  brother  Apostles 
had  sent  him  forth  to  the  Gentiles : — "  Only  they  would  that 
we  should  remember  the  poor,  the  same  which  I  also  was  for- 
ward to  do."  '"    For  Judaea  was  now  being  ground  down  to 
those  extremities  which  soon  provoked  the  great  rebellion ; 
and  Felix,  who  had  arrived  as  the  successor  of  Ventidius 
Cumanus  about  midsummer,  a.d.  53  had  entered  on  his  course 
of  servile  despotism  and  rapacity.*" 

From  this  visit  the  Apostle  went  forth  to  oppose  every  art 
by  which  the  Judaizers  tried  to  i*ob  the  GentilM  of  their 
Christian  liberty,  but  to  insist  no  less  earnestly  on  the  duty  oi 
the  Grentile  converts  to  contribute  of  their  wealth  to  their 
suffering  Jewish  brethren.    The  contributions  made  by  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia  for  the  poor  of  the  saints  in  Jerusalem  be- 
comes a  prominent  object  of  his  labors.     He  represents  it  as  a 
debt  due  from  the  former  to  the  latter :  "  For  if  the  Gentiles 
have  been  made  partakers  of  their  spiritual  things,  their  duty 
is  also  to  minister  to  them  in  carnal  things."    ^d  it  was  on 
the  veiy  service  of  carrying  these  contributions  to  Jerusalem, 
at  the  rentecost  four  years  later,  that  no  remonstrances  could 
deter  him  from  risking  his  Uberty  and  life.'" 

The  eagerness  of  the  Apostle,  on  the  latter  occasion,  to  be 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  dav  of  Pentecost,  raises  a  presumption 
that  this  too  was  the  "  feast "  which  he  was  now  so  eager  to 
keep  at  Jerusalem.  (The  Pentecost  of  a.d.  54  fell  on  May 
31.)  This  festival,  rather  than  the  Passover,  had  now  ac- 
quired the  distinctive  appellation  of  "  the  feasts  It  was  that 
to  which  the  greatest  number  of  the  Jews  went  up,  after  the 
full  ingathering  of  the  harvest ;  and  at  which,  therdEore,  Paul 
would  find  the  largest  gathering  of  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem. 
This  view  is  supported  by  arguments  derived  from  the  season 
during  which  navigation  was  suspended,  and  the  length  of  the 
voyage  from  Ephesus  to  Csesarea."*  On  this  view  it  would  be 
in  the  early  summer  of  a.d.  54  that  Paul  returned  to  Antioch, 


««  GaL  ii.  10. 

**•  See  chap,  v.,  pp.  120,  121. 

"*  Rom.  XV.  26-27;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1, 
2 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  1,  ix.  2,  12 ;  Acts  xix. 
21,  XX.  3,  16,  xxi.  4,  10-17. 

"»  Wiesder,  pp.  48-50.  The  conrse 
of  a  similar  voyage  is  more  partica- 
larly  described  on  St.  Paars  return 


from  his  Third  Missionary  Jotam^ 
(Acts  xxi.  1-3).  Dr.  Howson  ob- 
serves that  only  very  favorable  weather 
wonld  enable  Panl  to  accomplish  his 
purpose,  and  finds  in  the  brevity  of 
the  visit  to  Jerusalem  a  hint  that  it 
was  not  reached  in  time  for  the 
feast. 
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for  the  last  time,  having  completed  his  Second  Missionary 
Journey.  This  epoch  in  the  Apostle's  life  coincides  nearly 
with  one  equally  marked  in  civil  history.  It  was  on  the  12th 
of  October,  a.d.  54,  that  the  Emperor  Claudius  was  murdered 
by  his  infamous  consort  Agrippina,  and  succeeded  by  the  young 
Nero,  a  name  equally  hateful  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Lewin,  however,  arguing  chiefly  from  the  general  tenor 
of  the  chronological  data  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative, — and  especially  from  those  affecting 
Paul's  stay  at  Corinth, — ^holds  this  feast  to  have  been  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  a.d.  53,  which  fell  on  Sept.  16.  The 
distinctive  name  of  "  the  Feast "  was  certainly  applied  not 
only  to  the  Pentecost,  but  also  to  the  Feast  oi  Tabernacles ; 
which,  falling  at  the  conclusion  of  all  the  agricultural  labors  of 
the  year,  seems  to  have  been  as  much  frequented  by  the  native 
Jews,  the  class  whom  Paul  would  be  especially  anxious  to 
meet  on  this  occasion.  This  hypothesis,  moreover,  by  allov/- 
ing  us  to  place  the  commencement  of  Paul's  Third  Circuit  at 
the  very  beginning  of  a.d.  54,  seems  to  agree  best  with  the 
dates  of  the  Apostle's  three  years'  residence  at  Ephesus. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTEATIONS. 


(A.)  THE  VISIT  OF  GALA- 
TIANS  II. 

This  is  the  best  place  to  examine 
the  opinion  maintained  by  Mr.  Lewin, 
that  the  visit  of  Acts  xviii,  and  not 
the  mission  to  Jerusalem  on  the  con- 
troversy aboat  the  circnmcision  of  the 
Gentiles  (Acts  xv.),  was  the  visit 
which  Paul  paid  to  Jerusalem  four- 
teen years  after  that  which  ensued 
upon  his  conversion  (Galatians  ii.  1). 
Besides  the  chronological  argument 
from  the  mode  of  computing  the  four- 
teen years  and  the  preceding  three 
years,  Mr.  Lewin  relies  on  the  object 
which,  as  above  shown,  this  visit  had 


— to  establish  the  unity  of  the  Jew- 
ish and  Gentile  churches'  by  exhib- 
iting the  harmony  between  the  Apos- 
tles at  Jerusalem  and  the  Apostles 
to  the  Gentiles.  This  great  purpose 
would  be  a  worthy  object  of  that 
"  revelation  *'  by  which  Paul  tells  us 
that  he  went  up,  and  in  which  Mr. 
Lewin  finds  the  motive  of  themsser- 
tion,  **  7  must  by  all  means  keep  this 
feast  that  cometh  at  Jerusalem" 
(Acts  xviii.  21). 

But  these  arguments  seem  by  no 
means  conclusive.  After  what  was 
said  above  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Paul  and  Barnabas  and  the 
other  Apostles,  it  seems  only  neces- 
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8arj  to  observe,  in  one  word,  how  the 
whole  tone  of  the  Apostle  implies  an 
earlier  staf^e  of  his  ministry  (Gral.  ii.). 
Is  it  possible  that  q/ler  the  great  set- 
tlement agreed  to  at  Jerusalem  had 
been  confirmed  by  his  snccesses  in 
Galatia,  Macedonia  and  Greece,  he 
could  have  felt  it  necessary  to  **  com- 
municate the  Grospel/m'ra/e/y  to  them 
of  reputation,"  or  have  felt  any  rem- 
nant of  doubt  'Mest  that  by  any 
means  he  should  run  or  had  run  in 
vain?'* — ^nay,  is  not  the  very  idea  of 
such  privacy  at  this  period  of  his 
career  manifestly  absurd  ?  In  truth, 
it  seems  easy  to  draw  a  clear  and 
most  important  distinction  between 
the  Apostle's  relation  to  the  church 
at  Jerusalem  at  these  two  periods  of 
his  career.  On  the  former  occasion 
he  was  beset  by  the  new  doubts 
raised  by  the  Judaizers ;  and  he  had 
to  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  cause 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  church  of 
Antioch  :  "  Without  were  fighting, 
and  within  were  fears."  But  on  the 
second  journey  he  had  gone  forth  as 
the  bearer  of  the  great  decision  made 
at  Jerusalem,  and  he  returned  ludon 
with  fruits  which  that  decision  had 
aided  him  to  reap  in  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  where  the  enforcement  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  would  have  been  a  fatal 
obstacle  to  success.  Then  his  own 
mind  needed  a  final  confirmation  in 
the  principles  of  Christian  liberty 
which  he  had  adopted  in  dealing 
with  the  Gentiles ;  nowy  all  that  re- 
mained was  to  confirm  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  the  same  principles. 
All  this  shows  the  motive  of  his  anx- 
iety tv>  revisit  Jerusalem,  but  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  tone  of  Gaia^ 
Hans  ii. 

The  strongest  and  weakest  points 
of  Mr.  Lewin's  argument  remain  to 
be  noticed.  He  connects  the  collec- 
tion for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem 
with  the  ii\jnnction  laid  by  the  Apos- 
tles at  Jerusalem  upon  Paul  and 


Barnabas,  *'  that  we  should  remember 
the  poor"  (Galatians.  iL  11).  Now  it 
mnstbe  admitted  that  the  Third  Cir- 
cuit is  the  earliest  occasion  on  which 
wo  trace  those  systematic  collections 
which  so  fully  carried  out  this  prin- 
ciple. But  does  it  follow  that  tha 
principle  itself  was  only  agreed  upon 
at  this  time;  nay,  that  it  had  not 
been  acted  upon,  before?  The  an- 
swer is  at  hand  in  the  Apostle's  com- 
ment, *'The  same  which  I  also  was 
forward  to  do."  It  was  the  principle 
of  his  whole  career,  and  not  of  one 
stage  of  that  career  only.  It  liad 
been  anticipated  by  the  church  at 
Antioch  in  the  relief  sent  to  Jerusa- 
lem during  the  famine,  and  it  now 
becomes  more  prominent  than  ever, 
because,  from  the  causes  already 
mentioned,  the  wants  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  become  now  more  than 
ever  pressing.  But,  moreover,  this 
injunction  was  laid  by  the  Apostles 
at  Jerusalem  npon  Paul  and  Bama^ 
has :  Paul  had  gone  np  by  revelation 
to  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas,  taking 
7\tus  with  them ;  and  it  was  to  Paul 
and  Barnabas  that  the  Apostles  gave 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  that  they 
should  go  to  the  Gentiles.  Where  is 
one  word  or  hint  of  Barnabas  being 
with  Paul  on  this  occasion  ? — or  Ti- 
tus, of  whose  companionship  with 
Paul  on  the  third  journey  we  have 
distinct  mention,  but  who  never  ap- 
pears npon  the  second?  Mr.  Lew- 
in's suggestion,  that  Paul  might 
have  taken  up  Barnabas  on  the  voy- 
age, at  Cyprus,  or  that  Barnabas  may 
have  joined  him  by  appointment  at 
Caesarea,  needs  no  refutation,  as  it 
has  no  basis  in  known  facts.  But 
we  venture  to  affirm  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  Barnabas  and  Titos  to 
have  been  at  Jerusalem  with  Paul 
at  the  close  of  the  second  missionary 
journey,  and  under  the  circumstances 
described  in  Galatians  ii.  For  how 
could  there  be  any  question  of '  *  com- 
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pelllng  Titns,  being  a  Greek,  to  be 
circumcised,*'  years  after  the  Apostles 
and  elders  and  brethren  at  Jemsalem 
had  decreed  that  the  Grentiles  need 
not  be  Qabjected  to  the  rite?  And 
as  to  Barnabas  (to  snspend  for  a  mo- 
ment the  fatal  objection  from  the 
want  of  anj  positive  evidence  of  his 
presence),  at  the  time  when,  being  at 
Jerusalem  with  Panl,  he  conferred 
with  the  other  Apostles  concerning 
their  work,  the  resalt  of  that  confer- 
ence was  that  Paul  and  Barnabas 
should  go  to  the  heathen.  Accord- 
ingly, after  the  former  visit  we  find 
Paul  proposing  to  make  such  a  joint 
visit  to  the  churches — a  plan  which 
was  only  altered  by  the  unhappy 
difference  about  John  Mark.  Sure- 
ly, had  the  agreement  referred  to  in 
Galatians  ii.  been  made  at  a  time 
subsequent  to  this  quarrel,  Paul  and 
Barnabas  would  have  hastened  to  act 
upon  it  with  the  added  motive  of  per- 
fecting their  reconciliation  in  a  new 
series  of  joint  labors  ;  and  Barna- 
bas would  have  been  Paul's  com- 
panion in  his  third  missionary  jour- 
ney. 

Por  these  reasons  we  adhere  to  the 
view  that  the  visit  recorded  in  Gala- 
tions  ii.  must  be  identified,  by  inter- 
'  nal  evidence,  with  that  of  Acts  xv. ; 
and  we  have  seen  how  the  interval 
of  fourteen  years  may  be  reconciled 
with  the  supposition  that  this  visit 
took  place  in  a.d.  60. 


(B.)  THESSALONICA. 

The  original  name  of  this  city  was 
Therma ;  and  that  part  of  the  Mace- 
donian shore  on  which  it  was  situa- 
ted retained  through  the  Boman  pe- 
riod the  designation  of  the  Thermaic 
Gulf.  The  history  of  the  city  under 
its  earlier  name  was  of  no  great  note. 
It  rose  into  importance  with  the  de- 
cay of  Greek  nationality.     Cassander 


the  son  of  Antipater  rebuilt  and  en« 
larged  it,  and  named  it  after  his  wife 
Thessalonica,  the  sister  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  name  ever  since, 
under  various  slight  modifications, 
has  been  continuous,  and  the  city  it- 
self has  never  ceased  to  be  eminent. 
Sahniki  is  still  the  most  important 
town  of  European  Turkey,  next  after 
Constantinople.  Under  the  Bomans, 
when  Macedonia  was  divided  into 
four  governments,  Thessalonica  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  second ;  after- 
ward, when  the  whole  was  consoli- 
dated into  one  province,  this  city 
became  practically  the  metropolis. 
Strabo  in  the  first  century  speaks  of 
Thessalonica  as  the  most  populous 
city  in  Macedonia.  It  was  the  chief, 
station  on  the  great  Boman  Bond,  call- 
ed the  Via  Egnaiia,  which  connected 
Bome  with  the  whole  region  to  the 
north  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  Placed  as 
it  was  on  this  great  Boad,  and  in 
connection  with  other  important  Bo- 
man ways,  Thessalonica  was  an  in- 
valuable centre  for  the  spread  of  tho 
Grospel.  In  fact  it  was  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  on  a  level  with  Corinth  and 
Ephesus  in  its  share  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Levant.  The  circumstance 
noted  in  Acts  xvii.  1,  that  here  was 
the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  in  this 
part  of  Macedonia,  had  evidently 
much  to  do  with  the  Apostle's  plans, 
and  also  doubtless  with  his  success. 
Trade  would  inevitably  bring  Jews 
to  Thessalonica :  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble that,  ever  since,  they  have  had 
a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of 
the  city.  There  is  an  arch  of  the 
early  Imperial  times,  called  the  Var- 
ddr  gate,  which  spans  the  main  street 
of  the  city,  at  its  western  extremity. 
At  its  eastern  extremity  is  another 
Boman  arch  of  later  date,  and  proba- 
bly commemorating  some  victory  of 
Constantino.  The  main  street,  which 
both  these  arches  cross,  and  which 
intersects  the  city  from  east  to  west, 
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is  undoubtedly  the  line  of  the  Via 
Egnatia. 

During  several  centuries  this  city 
was  the  bulwark,  not  simply  of  the 
later  Greek  Empire,  but  of  Oriental 
Christendom,  and  was  largely  instru- 


mental in  the  convi^rsion  of  the  Sla- 
Tonians  and  Bulgarians.  Thus  it 
received  the  designation  of  "  the  Or- 
thodox City  ;*'  and  its  struggles  are 
very  prominent  in  the  writings  of  the 
Byzantine  historians. 
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S  I.  Bxiemand  Juration  of  I'aul'a  Third  Circuit — Hii  constant  conflict  with 

the  Judaixcrg.  §  2.  Paul  in  Galatia— Tho  Judaizinc  teachers— Tho 
SjiUtU  to  Uie  Galatiam  written  from  EphcauB.  g  3.  Tlie  Church  of 
Ephesas — Afollob  and  the  Tirelve  Disciples,  vho  knev  on];  tlie  tiap- 
tiam  of  John— Apolloa  at  Corintli — Panra  arrival  at  Epheana.  §  4. 
He  preaches  in  the  Sjnagogne,  and  is  rejected  bj  the  Jewi — Freachea 
in  the  School  of  Tyran una— Spread  of  the  Goapel  through  proconsular 
Asia — The  special  miracles  of  Si.  Paal,  and  his  conflict  with  the  magic- 
al arta.  §  5.  Defeat  of  the  Jewish  exorcists — Burning  of  the  Books. 
§  G.  Paul  prepares  to  leave  Epheaus — Miasion  of  Timothy  and  Erastus 
to  Macedonia  and  Achaia— Change  in  the  Apostle's  plan  owing  to 
news  from  Corinth— State  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  §  T.  Paul's  ^'tri( 
JCpiitle  to  the  CorinlAiana — Internal  ciidcncc  of  its  Date  and  Place. 
§  8.  Question  of  a  former  Epistle  and  of  an  intermediate  visit  to  Cor- 
inth. S  9.  Contcnta  and  apirit  of  the  Epiatle.  §  10.  Sequel  of  St. 
Fanl's  stay  at  Ephesus — TIiq  Biot  raised  by  Demetrius.  §  11.  Paul 
sets  out  for  Macedonia — Hia  labors  at  Alexandria  Troas — Dieappoioc- 
inent  in  not  finding  Tilua  there— He  proceeds  to  Philippi  and  meets 
Titua.  §  12.  Paul's  Stcond  Epistlt  to  the  Corintkians — Its  relation  to 
the  missions  of  Timothy  and  Titus — Quesiion  of  an  intermediate  Epis- 
tle. §  13.  Charncler  and  Contents  of  the  Epistle- Questions  atraut 
the  pnniculnr  offender  and  the  opposition  to  St.  Paul's  aathoritr — 
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The  peculiar  spirit  of  the  Epistle.  §  14.  The  Apostle^s  labors  in  Mac- 
edonia and  Illyricam — His  arrival  at  Connth — The  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans— ^FanPs  views  toward  the  West,  now  that  his  work  in  the  Blast 
was  done.  §  15.  Relation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  constitation  of  the  Bo- 
man  Chnrch — ^Its  mixed  Jewish  and  Gentile  character — ^The  strong 
Greek  element — PaaVs  personal  relations  to  the  Chnrch — Spirit  and 
Contents  of  the  Epistle.  §  16.  Paul's  journey  from  Corinth  through 
Macedonia — Voyage  from  Philippi  after  the  Passover — A  week  at 
Troas,  and  a  farewell  Sunday — Death  and  restoration  of  Entychas. 
§  17.  Voyage  to  Miletus — Discourse  to  the  Ephesian  Elders.  §  18. 
From  Miletus  to  Patara,  and  thence  to  Phoenicia — A  week  at  Tyre, 
and  another  Sunday  farewell.  §  19.  From  Tyre  to  Ciesarea — ^Philip 
the  Deacon  and  his  daughters — Prophecy  of  Agabus — Journey  to  Je- 
rusalem. §  20.  Paul*8  reception  by  the  Churches — ^Dangera  from  the 
Judaizers — ^Their  calumnies — Paul  joins  four  Nazarites  in  their  vow — 
Is  assaulted  in  the  Temple,  and  rescued  by  the  tribune  Lysias — Ills 
defenses  to  the  people  and  before  the  Sanhedrim  —  Plot  against  his 
life — He  is  sent  to  Caesarea.  §  21.  His  defense  before  Felix,  and  two 
years*  imprisonment  at  Csesarea — Felix  superseded  by  Festus. 

§  1.  It  was — according  to  the  different  views  explained  in 
the  preceding  chapter— either  in  the  beginning,  or  toward  the 
autumn,  of  a.d.  64,  that  Paul,  after  another  considerable  stay 
at  Antioch,*  started  again  upon  his  old  track,  and  "  went  over 
all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  in  order,  confirming 
the  disciples,"  and  also  giving  directions  for  the  collection  on 
behalf  oi  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem."  This  T%ird  Circuit 
included  a  residence  of  no  less  than  three  years  at  Ephesns.; 
a  ioumey  through  Macedonia,  and  probably  as  far  as*[llyricum, 
wnich  brought  the  Apostle  to  Corinth,  where  he  spent  the 
three  winter  months  of  a.d.  67-58.    To  disconcert  a  Jewish 

Elot  against  his  life,  he  returned  through  Macedonia  and  em- 
arked  at  Philippi  after  the  close  of  the  Passover,  and  re- 
joined the  companions  who  sailed  direct  from  Corinth  at 
Alexandria  Troas.  Thence  he  pursued  his  voyage,  the  course 
of  which  we  are  able  to  trace  day  by  day,  along  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  Caria,  and  Lycia,  and  across  the  Pamphylian  and  Cili- 
cian  seas,  to  Tyre,  Ptolemais  (Acre),  and  Cjesarea,  whence  he 
went  up  by  land  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  and 
was  there  arrested  in  the  Temple.  The  duration  of  the  whole 
circuit  was  (according  to  the  two  dates  of  its  commencement) 
either  a  little  more,  or  a  httle  less,  than  four  years.  The 
companions  with  whom  the  Apostle  started  on  this  journey 
are  not  mentioned.  It  seems  pix>bable  that  Silas  remained  at 
Jerusalem,  whence  he  had  originally  been  sent  as  one  of  the 
bearers  of  the  apostolic  edict ;  and  we  next  find  him  as  the 
associate  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  bearer  of  his  Epistle  to  tlie 

'  Acts  xviii.  23 :  tn  wpoa/uiyac  rff4pag  ixavaQ,  *  1  Cor.  xvi,  1,  2. 
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churches  of  Asia  Minor.'  The  Acts  and  Epistles  contain 
abundant  proofs  that  Timothy  was  with  Paul  during  part  of 
the  circuit.  Titus,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  appears 
in  the  ^d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  as  the  Apostle's  minis- 
ter ;  and,  to  pass  over  less  known  names,  Luke,  who  appears 
to  have  joined  him  at  Philippi,  furnishes  the  testimony  of  an 
eye-witness  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostle's  career,  down  to  both 
his  imprisonments  at  Rome. 

The  whole  proceedings  and  writings  of  the^^ostle  during 
this  journey  have  the  closest  relation  to  that  most  important 
question  with  which  his  recent  visit  to  Jerusalem  was  proba- 
bly connected: — ^What  was  to  be  the  relation  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Christ  to  the  law  and  covenant  of  the  Jews? 
Sudi  a  church  as  that  of  Corinth,  with  its  affiliated  communi- 
ties, composed  chiefly  of  G^tile  members,  appeared  likely  to 
overshadow  by  its  importance  the  mother  Church  in  Judsea. 
The  jealousy  of  the  more  Judaical  believers,  not  extinguished 
by  the  decision  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  bep^an  now  to 
.how  itself  everywhere  in  the  form  of  an  activ^  and  intriguing 
party-spirit.  This  disastrous  movement  could  not  indeed 
alienate  the  heart  of  St.  Paul  from  the  Law  or  the  calling  or 
the  people  of  his  fathers — ^his  antagonism  is  never  directed 
against  these ;  but  it  drew  him  into  the  great  conflict  of  the 
next  period  of  his  life,  and  must  have  been  a  sore  trial  to  the 
intense  loyalty  of  his  nature.  To  vindicate  the  freedom^  as 
regarded  the  Jewish  law,  of  believers  in  Christ,  but  to  do 
this  for  the  very  sake  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Churchy 
was  to  be  the  earnest  labor  of  the  Apostle  for  some  years. 
In  thus  laboring  he  was  carrying  out  completely  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  the  elder  Apostles  at  Jerusalem ;  and  may 
we  not  believe  that,  in  deep  sorrow  at  appearing,  even,  to 
disparage  the  Law  and  the  covenant,  he  was  the  more  anxious 
to  prove  his  fellowship  in  spirit  with  the  Church  in  Judaea,  by 
"  remembering  the  poor,"  as  "  James,  Cephas  and  John  "  had 
desired  that  he  would  ?  *  The  prominence  given,  during  the 
journeys  upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  to  the  collection  to 
be  made  among  his  churches  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  at 
Jerusalem,  seems  to  indicate  such  an  anxiety.  The  great 
Epistles  which  belong  to  this  period,  those  to  the  Galatians, 
Corinthians  and  Romans,  show  how  the  ''  Judaizing "  ques- 
tion exercised  at  this  time  the  Apostle's  mind. 

'  1  Peter  V.  12.  It  j«,  howc?er,  doubted  whether  the  **  SilTanns,  a  faith- 
ful brother/'  of  this  passage,  is  the  same  person  as  the  Silas  or  Silvanus  of 
the /I cr*  and  Panline  Epistles.    (See  chap.  xix.  §  17.)  *  Gal.  ii.  10. 
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§  2.  His  sharp  conflict  with  the  Judaizers  began  in  the 
churches  of  Galatia,  which  now  showed  a  lamentable  change 
from  the  spirit  with  which  they  had  received  the  Apostle  on 
his  first  visit.*  Their  fickle  minds  had  evidently  betn  capti- 
vated by  the  description  given  by  the  Judaizers  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  sons  of  Abraham,  till  they  even  "  desired  to  be 
under  the  law."  When  Paul  found  it  needful  to  speak  plain- 
ly of  the  bondage  into  which  they  were  thus  bringing  them- 
selves, their  former  impulsive  love  was  turned  to  resentment, 
and  he  "  became  their  enemy  because  he  told  them  the 
truth."  •  His  stay  among  them  was  probably  brief,  as  he  had 
to  redeem  his  promise  to  the  Ephesians ;  and,  when  the  re- 
straint of  his  presence  was  removed,  the  Judaizing  teachers 
no  longer  dissembled  their  personal  hostility  to  the  Apostle. 
Like  the  same  class  of  enemies  at  Corinth,  they  assailed  his 
apostolic  authority,  and  represented  him  as  having  derived 
his  commission  from  the  older  Apostles,  whose  views  (those 
of  Peter  and  James  for  example)  they  probably  insinuated 
that  he  opposed.  Such  was  the  occasion  of  his  writing,  most 
probably  from  Ephesus  (a.d.  65),^  that  short  but  pregnant 
jSpiatle  to  the  GalatianSy  which  contains  the  plainest  possible 
statement  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  with  a  refu- 
tation of  the  Judaizing  heresy,  equally  conspicuous  for  inge- 
nuity and  force  of  argument,  for  indignation  against  the  false 
teachers,  and  compassionate  love  for  the  deluded  disciples 
who  were  wronging  thetnselves  and  him.  He  recalls  to 
their  minds  the  Gospel  which  he  had  preached  among  them, 
and  asserts  in  solemn  and  even  awful  language  its  absolute 
truth.*  He  declares  that  he  had  received  it  directly  from 
Jesus  Christ  the  Lord^  and  that  his  position  toward  the  other 
Apostles  had  always  been  that,  not  of  a  pupil,  but  of  an  inde- 
pendent fellow-laborer.  He  sets  before  them  Jesus  the  Cruci- 
fied, the  Son  of  God,  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  made  to 
the  fathers,  and  as  the  pledge  and  giver  of  freedom  to  men. 
He  declares  that  in  him,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
sonship  sent  down  through  him,  men  have  inherited  the  rights 
of  adult  sons  of  God  ;  that  the  condition  represented  by  the 
Law  was  the  inferior  and  preparatory  stage  of  boyhood.  He 
then  most  earnestly  and  tenderly  impresses  upon  the  Galatians 
the  responsibilities  of  their  fellowship  with  Christ  the  Cruci- 
fied, urging  them  to  fruitfulness  in  all  the  graces  of  their 
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Gal.  1.6,  iv.  11-20. 


Gnl.  iv.  16.       oJerre  ixOpbg  ifidv 
yiyova  AKriOevatp  vfiiv. 

'  The  dftte  of  the  Epistlo  hns  been 


the    suhject   of  much    controversy. 
Some  refer  it  to  the  Apostle's  stny  at 
Corinth. 
"  Gal.  i.  8,  9. 
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spiritaal  calling,  and  especially  to  brotherly  consideration  and 
unity. 

The  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  can  be  fixed  with 
tolerable  certainty  by  internal  evidence.  That  it  was  written 
after  Paul's  second  visit,  is  proved  by  his  allusion  to  the 
first ;  •  but  that  the  interval  was  not  long,  may  be  inferred 
from  his  mention  of  the  speed  with  which  their  declension  had 
followed  on  his  departure : "  and  these  indications  are  con- 
firmed by  an  allusion  to  the  collection  which  the  Apostle  had 
been  making  for  the  poor  saints  of  Judaea  among  the  Galatian 
churches."  Mr.  Lewin  even  finds  an  allusion  to  the  very 
year,  in  the  remonstrance  against  the  observance  of  days,  and 
weeks,  and  months  and  r/ears;  "  as  the  Sabbatic  year  began  on 
the  1st  of  Nisan  in  a.d.  55.  At  all  events  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  Epistle  was  written  during  Paul's  residence 
at  Ephesus. 

§  3.  Ephesus  may  be  regarded  as  the  central  object  of  this 
third  journey  of  the  Apostle  through  Asia  Minor.  The  city 
well  deserved  the  importance  which  the  Apostle  evidently  at- 
tached to  the  redemption  of  the  promise  he  had  made  during 
his  former  hasty  visit.  What  Antioch  was  for  the  region  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  what  Corinth  was  for  Greece,  what  Borne 
was — ^we  may  add — ^for  Italy  and  the  West,  that  Ephesus 
was  for  the  important  province  called  Asia.  Indeed,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  spread  of  the  Church  Catholic,  Ephesus  occupied 
the  central  position  of  all.  This  was  the  meeting-place  of 
Jew,  of  Greek,  of  Roman  and  of  Oriental  Accordingly,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  to  stay  a  long  time  here,  that  he 
might  found  a  strong  Church,  which  should  be  a  kind  of 
mother-church  to  Chiistian  communities  in  the  neighboring 
cities  of  Asia. 

In  the  interval  between  the  visits  of  Paul,  a  new  religious 
movement  had  been  going  on  at  Ephesus,  under  the  impulse 
of  one  whose  name,  after  being  made  at  first  the  watchword 
of  a  rival  party,  has  been  handed  down  by  the  Apostle  himself 
in  close  connection  with  his  own.  "A  certain  Jew  named 
Apollos,  bom  at  Alexandria,  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in 
the  Scriptures,  came  to  Ephesus.  This  man  was  instructed  in 
the  way  of  the  Lord  ;  and,  being  fervent  in  the  spirit,  he  spake 
and  taught  diligently  iAe  things  oftheZfOrdykaowing  only  the 


"  Gnl.  iv.  13.     rb  wportpov. 

"Gal.  i.  6;iv.  18;  V.  7. 

"  Gal.  ii.  9 :  compare  1  Cor.  xvi. 
1.  We  learn  from  this  passage 
that    Paul    had    already   instituted 


in  Galatia  those  srstematic  collec- 
tions on  the  first  daj  of  the  week, 
which  he  enjoins  upon  the  Corinthi- 
ans. 

"  Gal.  ir.  10. 
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baptism  of  John^'*  "  His  bold  utterances  in  the  synagogue 
attracted  the  notice  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  "  received 
him  " — ^probably  into  the  Christian  society  meeting  in  their 
house—"  and  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  GU>d  more  per- 
fectly." This  instruction  was  doubtless  in  the  way  of  ooiifer- 
ence,  for  we  do  not  read  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  acting  as  pub- 
lic teachers.  After  spending  some  time  at  Ephesus,  Apollosy 
being  desirous  of  passing  into  Achaia,  carried  with  him  letters 
from  the  brethren  at  Ephesus  to  the  Corinthian  Church.  On 
his  arrival  at  Corinth, "  he  helped  them  much  which  had  be- 
lieved through  grace;  for  he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews, 
and  that  publicly,  showing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was 
Christ."  "  His  doquence,  acquired  probably  from  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Alexandrian  schools,  seems  to  have  presented  to 
some  of  the  Corinthian  converts  those  captivatmg  qualities 
which  they  missed  in  the  "  plain  speech  "  oi  Paul ;  and  Apol- 
los  was  raised,  by  no  choice  of  his  own,  into  the  position  of  a 

5 arty  leader,  with  results  which  we  have  presently  to  notice. 
[eanwMle,  the  influence  of  the  work  which  he  had  beran 
at  Ephesus,  before  his  association  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla^ 
survived  his  departure.  Apollos  had  already  reached  Corinth, 
when  "  Paul,  having  passed  through  the  upper  coasts,  came  to 
Ephesus."  "  Here  he  found  twelve  men,  who,  like  Apollos,  are 
called  disciples ;  but  who,  on  being  asked  by  the  Apostle 
whether  they  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost  when  they  believed, 
confessed  their  ignorance  that  there  was  any  Holy  Ghost. 
"  Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized  ?"  asked  Paul ;  and  they 
said,  "  Unto  John's  baptism."  Then,  in  the  language  of  the 
Baptist  himself,  Paul  explained  to  them  that  John's  b^tism 
of  repentance  was  but  introductory  to  faith  in  Him  who  should 
come  after  him,  Christ  Jesus.  Upon  this  the  men  were  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  imposition  of 
Paul's  hands  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  spake  with 
tongues,  and  prophesied."  " 

In  this  narrative,  it  must  be  carefully  observed  that  "  the 
baptism  of  John,"  which  alone  Apollos  knew,  and  which  he 
began  by  teaching  at  Ephesus,  was  a  form  of  Christian  belief, 
quite  distinct  from  a  certain  anti-Christian  heresy  which 


"  Acts  xviii.  24,  26.  *AiroXX«c  is 
an  abbreviated  form  of  *A7roKkwvioQ ; 
and  the  Codex  BeztB  has  the  latter 
form,  or  (for  the  reading  is  indistinct) 
perhaps  *A-jro\K6Biopoc* 

"  Acts  xviii.  26-28. 

"  Acts  xix.  1.     The  dvuTepiKd  ftiprj 


seem  to  be  the  highlands  aboat  the 
soarces  of  the  Hennas  and  Mseander, 
the  border-land  between  Phrygia  and 
proconsular  Asia,  at  which  the  Apos- 
tle was  forbidden  to  enter  Asia  on  his 
Second  Circuit. 
"  Acts  xix.  1-7. 
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sprang  up  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
maintaining  that  John  the  Baptist  was  the  Messiah.  The 
question  of  the  precise  relation  of  the  form  of  belief  held  by 
ApoUos  and  the  others  to  the  full  profession  of  Christianity 
has  been  much  disputed ;  but  little  more  light  can  be  thrown 
upon  it  than  that  derived  from  Paul's  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  twelve  disciples.  We  are  led  to  suppose  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  baptism  of  John  and  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  had 
spread  widely,  and  had  been  received  with  favor  by  some  of 
those  who  knew  the  Scriptures  most  thoroughly,  before  the 
message  concerning  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  and  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  hcwl  been  received.  An  account  of  the  great 
events  that  had  occurred  in  Palestine  seems  to  have  been 
spread  abroad  by  Jews  who,  having  visited  the  country  before 
the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  had 
received  only  the  baptism  of  John,  and  had  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  relation  of  his  mission  to  that  of  Christ.  The  be- 
lief of  Apollos  and  the  twelve  brethren  concerning  the  charac- 
ter and  work  of  Jesus  seems  to  have  been  wanting  in  recog- 
nition of  the  full  lordship  of  Jesus  and  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

§4.  After  this  incident,  Paul  entered  on  his  public  ministry 
at  Ephesus  according  to  his  usual  plan,  and  with  the  usual  re- 
sult. For  three  months  he  spoke  boldly  in  the  synagogue, 
^'  disputing  and  persuading  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom 
of  God."  Of  that  same  congregation  who  had  been  so  eager 
for  his  return,  some  indeed  received  his  testimony,  but  others 
were  only  hardened  and  disobedient,  till  they  went  on  to  speak 
evil  "  of  that  way  "  before  the  people.  Thereupon  Paul,  as  at 
Corinth,  withdrew  entirely  from  the  synagogue,  taking  with 
him  the  disciples  as  a  separate  congregation,  which  met  in  the 
school  of  a  certain  Tyrannus  (doubtless  a  professional  lecturer 
on  rhetoric  and  philosophy),  where  he  discoursed  daily  for  two 
full  years.  That  long  period  gave  an  opportunity  for  all  the 
people  of  Asia  to  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews 
and  Greeks.  The  phrase  used  by  St.  Luke  seems  to  imply  the 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel  through  the  province  by  the  Apostle's 
personal  ministry  in  tours  undertaken  from  Ephesus  as  his 
head-quarters.  For  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  narrative 
furnishes  no  account  of  Paul's  occupations  during  the  two 
years  of  his  Ephesian  ministry ;  save  those  touching  allusions 
of  his  own  at  a  later  time,  to  his  serving  the  Lord  with  all  hu- 
mility of  mind,  amid  sorrows  and  trials  from  the  plots  of  the 
Jews, — to  his  teaching  from  house  to  house,  as  well  as  public- 
ly,— to  his  not  ceasing  to  warn  every  man  night  and  dav  with 
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tears."  Instead  of  such  details,  the  writer  of  the  Acts  seems 
to  have  been  intent  on  exhibiting  Ephesus — the  capital  of  the 
civilization,  idolatry  and  corruption  of  the  richest  province 
of  the  Roman  empire — ^as  the  scene  of  a  signal  conflict  be- 
tween the  kingdom  of  Satan  and  the  kingdom  of  li^t. 

For  Paul's  teaching  was  confirmed  by  "  special  miracles  " — 
miracles  of  no  ordinary  nature,  so  that  from  his  body  were 
brought  unto  the  sick  handkerchiefs  or  aprons,  and  Uie  dis- 
eases departed  from  them,  and  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of 
them."  "  This  most  striking  mode  of  conveying  healing  pow- 
er by  the  mere  contact  of  an  object  seemed  peculiarly  to  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  the  many  forms  of  magic  and  incanta- 
tion that  were  rife  at  Ephesus.  ^^  It  is  evident  that  the  arts  of 
sorcery  and  magic — all  those  arts  which  betoken  belief  in  the 
presence  of  a  spirit,  but  not  of  a  Holy  Spirit — were  flourishing 
here  in  great  luxuriance."  "  It  was  to  be  clearly  shown  that 
Paul's  miracles  were  wrou^t  by  no  such  arts,  but  by  the  heal- 
ing power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself. 

§  6.  The  Jews  were  the  first  to  challenge  a  decisive  contest, 
in  the  spirit  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  confessed  the 
source  of  their  own  exorcisms  when  they  accused  our  Saviour 
of  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils. 
Every  province  was  infested  with  itinerant  Jewish  magicians, 
like  Simon  Magus  and  Elymas.  Seeing  probably,  like  Simon, 
a  new  form  of  charm  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  certain  of  these 
"  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists,"  attempted  to  use  it  upon  those 
possessed  with  evil  spirits,  saying,  "  We  adjure  you  by  Jesus, 
whom  Paul  preacheth."  In  one  case,  the  experiment  led  to  a 
result  as  decisive  as  it  'was  unexpected.  The  seven  sons  of  a 
Jewish  chief  priest,  named  Sceva,  engaged  in  such  an  exor- 
cism ;  and  we  can  fancy  the  parade  of  gestures  and  mutterings 
with  which  they  "  mopped  and  mowed  "  around  the  patient ; 
when  suddenly  the  evil  spirit  found  a  voice  to  repeat  the  con- 
fessioufwhich  the  powers  of  darkness  had  so  often  made  of 
Jesus  and  of  Paul  himself,  and  cried  out,  "  J^esus  I  know  (ac- 
knowledge), and  Paul  I  know ;  but  who  are  ye  ?"  A»the  cry 
was  uttered,  the  possessed  man  attacked  his  exorcists  and 
overpowered  them,  so  that  they  fled  out  of  the  house  naked 


"Actsxx.  19, 20,31. 

"Acts  xix.  8-18.  duvdfutg  ov  Tdc 
Tvxovffas.  Th6  fact  that  Paul  per- 
formed miracles  of  the  same  extraor- 
dinary character  as  those  of  Peter  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  v.  15)  has  a  mani- 
fest bearing  upon  his  eqaah'ty  with 


the  rest  of  the  Apostles ;  and  a  similar 
likeness  has  been  observed  in  PanPs 
conferring  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the 
twelve  disciples  to  the  work  of  Peter 
and  John  at  Samaria. 

"  Manrice,  Unitt/  of  the  New  Testa- 
fnent,  p.  615. 
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and  wounded,  exposing  their  shameful  failure  to  the  public 
gaze." 

The  affair  became  known  to  aU  the  Greeks  and  Jews  who 
dwelt  at  Ephesus ;  and  this  signal  proof  of  the  Apostle's  com* 
mand,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  over  the  world  of  spirits,  caused 
fear  to  fall  upon  all  men,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was 
magnified.  A  new  practical  effect  was  produced  even  among 
'  those  who  had  already  believed  ;  and  many  who  seem  to  have 
been  slow  to  abandon  magic  arts,  now  confessed  and  showed 
their  deeds."  To  confession  they  added  sacrifice,  bringing 
forth  piles  of  those  books  containing  the  formulsB  of  magic, 
which  derived  their  very  name  from  the  city,"  and  fonned 
most  valuable  articles  of  merchandise,  to  be  publicly  burned. 
The  total  value  of  the  books  thus  destroyed  was  computed  at 
60,000  denarii,  or  about  1770/.  The  evangelist,  who  records 
this  great  blow  to  magic  as  a  decisive  triumph  of  Christian 
truth,"  might  well  have  been  astounded,  if  he  had  seen  such 
ai-ts  revived  in  Christian  countries,  and  tampered  with,  if  not 
believed  in,  by  Christian  men. 

§  6.  It  was  shortly  after  this  affair  that  Paul,  having  now 
spent  two  years  and  a  quarter  at  Ephesus,  began  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  his  further  journey  into  Greece.  St.  Luke  tells 
that  "  Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit,  when  he  had  passed  through 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  saying.  After  I  have 
been  there,  I  must  also  see  Rome.  So  he  sent  into  Macedonia 
two  of  them  that  ministered  unto  him,  Timotheus  and  Eras- 
tus ;  but  he  himself  stayed  in  Asia  for  a  season."  "  The  natu- 
ral inference  would  be  that  Paul  intended  to  pursue  his  for- 
mer route  through  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  and  that  the  mission 
of  Timothy  and  Erastus  was  to  prepare  the  Macedonian  and 
Achaian  Churches  for  his  visit,  and  especially  to  get  ready 
the  contribution  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  according  to 
the  plan  which  the  Apostle  had  appointed  for  the  churches  of 
Galatia : — "  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of 


"Acts-xix.  13-16.  The  words 
KaraKvpuvtrac  avruv  "laxvut  kqt  avriav 
evidently  imply  a  severe  struggle. 

**  rag  irpcittg  avrdv,  that  is,  those 
evil  practices,  the  nature  of  which  ap- 
pears from  the  context,  not  their 
every-day  life. 

"  'E(p€<Tia  ypafifiara.  These  are 
said  to  have  oeen  for  the  most  part 
sentences  copied  from  the  inscriptions 
on  various  parts  of  the  idol,  and  sold 
at  an  immense  price  as  charms. 


'"Acts  xix.  20.  *»  So  mightily 
grew  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ana  pre- 
vailed." 

^  Acts  xix.  2 1,  22.  It  is  important 
to  observe  how  definitely  the  viisit  to 
Rome  formed  a  part  of  the  Apostle's 
plan,  as  we  also  learn  from  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans. 

**  1  Cor.  iv.  17.  The  intention  that 
Timothy  should  go  on  from  Mace- 
donia to  Corinth  is  also  referred  to  in 
I  Cor.  xvi.  10, 
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ou  lay  by  hira  in  store,  as  €rod  hath  prospered  him,  that  there 
no  gatherings  when  I  come."  '•  But  to  the  Church  of  Cor- 
inth the  mission  of  Timothy  had  a  further  object : — ^^  to  bring 
you  into  remembrance  of  my  ways  which  be  in  Christ.*'  We 
shall  soon  see  how  needful  it  was  thus  to  recall  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  Corinthians  those  apostolic  lessons  and  examples, 
the  impression  of  which  had  been  well-nigh  effaced  by  party- 
spirit  and  moral  corruption. 

It  is  plain  that  the  order  of  this  journey  is  quite  of  second* 
aiy  importance,  and  that  St.  Luke's  "  Macedonia  and  Achaia" 
may  quite  as  well  mean  "  Achaia  and  Macedonia,"  if  this  or- 
der be  required  by  other  evidence.  Such  evidence  we  seem 
to  have  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul  himself;  for,  in  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  CorinthianSy  written,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
from  Macedonia  in  the  course  of  this  journey,  he  describes 
his  plan  as  follows.  After  expressing  his  earnest  hope,  con- 
firmed anew  from  what  had  occurred  meanwhile,  that  they 
would  continue  to  acknowledge  to  the  very  end  the  truths 
that  he  had  preached  and  written  to  them,  he  adds : — ^^  And, 
in  this  confidence^  I  was  minded  to  come  unto  you  before, 
that  ye  might  have  a  second  benefit,  and  to  pass  by  you  into 
Macedonia,  and  to  come  again  out  of  Macedonia  unto  you,  and 
of  you  to  be  brought  on  my  way  toward  Judaea."  '^  Here  we 
have  the  plan  of  a  journey  with  the  same  general  object  as 
that  described  in  the  ActSj  embracing  both  Achaia  and  Mace- 
donia, only  in  the  opposite  order,  and  ending  by  a  return  to 
Jerusalem,  in  order,  as  we  afterward  leani,  to  cany  thither 
the  contributions  of  the  Gentile  churches.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  two  passages  refer  to  the  same 
journey,  and  the  variation  in  the  order  presents  no  real  difii- 
culty.*"  But,  though  unimportant  as  a  matter  of  criticism, 
this  variation  is  of  deep  interest  in  connection  with  the  Apos- 
tle's career,  and  with  his  relations  to  the  church  of  Corinth. 
The  strong  asseverations  which  follow  the  passage  just  quoted, 
that  there  was  no  fickleness,  no  Yea,  yea!  and  ^ay,  nay!-  in 
these  his  plans,  any  more  than  in  his  doctrine — in  language 
that  might  seem  extravagant  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
making  a  journey  at  one  time  rather  than  another — ^lead  up  to 
the  very  cogent  motives  that  caused  the  Apostle  to  change 


^  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2. 

"  2  Cor.  i.  16,  16. 

*•  It  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
practice  of  the  best  historians,  that  St. 
Luke,  writing  after  the  event,  should 


its  nltimate  form,  without  encumber- 
ing his  narrative  with  an  account  of 
the  intermediate  intentions,  or  feeling 
it  necessary  to  explain  that  Timothy 
and  Erastns  were  sent  forward  before 


have  described  the  Apostle's  plan  in  '  the  change  of  plan. 
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his  plan : — "  Moreover,  I  call  God  as  a  witness  to  my  soul, 
that  to  spare  you  I eame  not  as  yet  unto  Corinth:  ....  But 
I  determined  this  with  myself,  that  I  would  not  come  again 
to  you  in  sorrow :" — and  then  he  says  how,  amid  the  fonner 
sorrow  thus  referred  to,  he  had  written  his  First  Epistle,  "  not 
to  grieve  then^  but  that  they  might  know  the  abundance  of 
his  love  for  them."  " 

That  First  Epistle  explains  the  source  of  all  this  sorrow, 
and  the  influence  it  had  on  the  Apostle's  change  of  plan. 
Certain  brethren,  who  came  to  Ephesus  from  Corinth,  and 
whom,  with  tiiie  Christian  honor,  he  mentions  by  name,  had 
brought  liim  afflicting  news  concerning  the  Corinthian  church : 
"  It  hath  been  declared  unto  you  my  brethren,  by  those  of  the 
house  of  Chloe,  that  there  ai-e  contentions  among  you."  *" 
Nor  was  this  the  worst.  Tlie  church  had  been  disgraced  by 
scandalous  immorality,  without  any  censure  upon  the  offend- 
er; and,  among  other  grave  disorders  in  worship,  the  Lord's 
Supper  had  been  profaned  into  a  riotous  feast.  Now  comes 
out  the  character  of  Paul.  A  man  of  his  fearless  plain-speak- 
ing zeal  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  to  hasten  to  Cor- 
inth, and  combat  with  tlie  evil  in  person.  But  he  takes 
counsel  of  a  kindlier  wisdom.  To  spare  them,  he  delays  his 
visit  to  Corinth,  and  determines  to  make  his  journey  by  way 
of  Macedonia  first;  then  to  stay  awhile  at  Corinth,  and 
probably  to  winter  there,  and  to  be  brought  on  by  them  on 
his  further  joumey.  Meanwhile  he  resolved  to  stay  at 
Ephesus  till  l*entecost,  to  improve  his  growing  success — "  a 
great  and  effectual  door  is  opened  unto  me  " — and  to  combat 
the  "  many  adversaries,"  of  whom  we  shall  soon  hear  more. 
In  case  Timothy,  who  had  already  been  sent  into  Macedonia, 
apparently  with  directions  to  wait  for  Paul  at  Corinth,  should 
arrive  there,  he  is  commended  to  their  regard,  in  terms  which 
imply  a  fear  of  insult  from  the  Anti-PauUne  party,  and  they 
are  bidden  to  send  him  forth  in  peace,  that  he  might  retuni  to 
Paul." 


»2Cor.i.  12-ii.  10. 

^  ICor.  i.  11,  12. 

"  1  Cor.  xvi.  l-Il.  There  is  a 
distinct  intimation  of  Faurs  change 
of  route  in  the  words  Maictdoviav  yap 
^lipXOfiai  (ver.  6).  Comparing  ^^v.  3 
and  6,  it  seems  donbtfiil  whether  the 
Apostle  now  adhered  to  his  pnrposc 
of  returninf^  to  Jernsalem,  or  whether 
lie  intended  to  send  the  collection  by 
nicssenpiers  from  Corinth,  while  he 
himself  went  forward  on  his  contem- 


plated journey  to  Rome.  Wo  shnll 
see  presently  how  it  happened  that 
he  returned  after  all  through  Mace- 
donia. The  absence  of  Timothy  from 
Ephesus  when  the  Epistle  was  written 
is  indicated  also  by  the  omission  of 
his  name  from  the  superscription.  It 
appears  from  1  Cor.  iv.  1 7  (especially 
the  words  '*y<w  ihtM  cause  *')  that,  even 
at  the  time  of  Timothy^s  departure, 
the  Apostle  had  heard  enough  of 
what  was  going  on  at  Corin'h  to  make 
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§  7.  While  thus  aiTanging  his  plans  so  as  to  give  his  disci- 
ples at  Corinth  a  space  for  repentance  before  his  arrival,  he 
stimulated  them  to  that  repentance,  and  gave  directions  for 
that  reformation  of  their  disorders  which  would  prepare  for 
his  coming  to  them  in  joy  and  peace,  by  writing  the  letter 
from  which  the  above  particulars  have  been  gathered,  the 
First  JEJpistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Its  contents  give  decisive 
indications  of  its  date  and  place :  it  was  written  after  Paul's 
second  visit  to  Gralatia ; "  after  the  mission  of  Timothy,  and 
Erastus ;  "  and  after  the  change  in  the  Apostle's  plans.  St. 
Paul  alludes  to  his  being  still  in  Asia,  and  at  Ephesus,  whence 
he  was  contemplating  his  departure  at  the  ensuing  Pente- 
cost; **  circumstances  which  fix  the  date  to  the  spring  o^his 
last  year's  residence. at  Ephesus  (a.d.  57).  The  suggestion, 
that  the  date  may  be  more  exactlv  fixed  to  the  season  of  the 
Passover  by  the  allusion  to  that  feast,  is  both  ingenious  and 
reasonable."  The  Epistle  was  no  doubt  sent,  as  the  sub- 
scription states,"  by  the  hands  of  Stephanas,  Fortunatus  and 
Achaicus,  who  had  lately  come  from  Corinth,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  and  who  are  especially  commended  to  the  hon- 
orable regard  of  the  Church.**  The  supposition  that  they 
were  accompanied  by  Titus  seems  to  be  negatived  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  mention  in  the  First  Epistle  of  that  mission  of 
his  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  in  the  second,'*  and  which 
evidently  took  place  shortly  after  the  dispatch  of  the  First 


him  feci  the  necessity  of  reminding 
them  of  **  his  ways  in  Christ ;"  nnless 
we  may  sappose  that  this  was  a 
farther  injunction  written  to  Timothy 
in  Macedonia.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Lewin  conjectures  that,  when 
Paul  changed  his  plan,  he  sent  to  re- 
call Timothy, whose  arrival  at  Corinth 
seems  to  be  referred  to  doubtfully  in 
chap.  xvi.  10;  but  we  must  not  lay 
too  much  stress  on  the  contingent 
sense  of  idv  dL 

•»  1  Cor.  xyi.  1. 

"  1  Cor.  iv.  17,  xvi.  10. 

•*  1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  19.  Ephesus  is 
named  as  the  place  whence  the  Epis- 
tle was  written  both  in  Vatican  MS. 
and  the  Coptic  Version, 

*  1  Cor.  V.  6-8.  The  Passover  fell 
this  year  on  April  1st.  The  infer- 
ence that  the  Epistle  was  written  aft- 
er the  tumult  excited  by  Demetrius — 
from  the  idea  that  it  is  alluded  to 


figuratively  in  the  passage,  "If,  nftcr 
the  manner  of  man  (^KUTd  SvGfHavovj 
secundum  hominemy  *as  a  man  may 
do'),  I  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephe- 
sus''  (I  Cor.  XV.  32) — is  at  least  doubt- 
ful. The  contrary  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  the  absence  of  any  clearer 
allusion,  compared  with  the  distinct 
mention  in  the  2d  Epistle  of  ^'oor 
troubles  which  came  to  us  in  Asia, 
.  .  .  insomuch  that  we  despaired  even 
of  life  "(2  Cor.  i.  8),  and  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  St.  I^anl  left  Ephesus  di- 
rectly after  the  tumult  (Acts  xx.  1).    . 

^  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
subscriptions  to  the  Epistles  are  no 
part  of  the  original  documents,  and 
only  expi^ess  opinions  of  various  de- 
grees of  probability.  Some  of  them, 
however,  have  the  authority  of  high 
antiquity. 

"1  Cor.  xvi.  17,  18. 

*  2  Cor.  xii.  la 
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Epistle,  and  while  Paul  was  still  at  Ephesus ;  as  he  expected 
— though  his  anxiety  caused  him  to  expect  it  too  soon — to 
meet  Titus  at  Troas  on  his  return  from  Corinth."  The  allu- 
sion to  the  presence  of  Apollos  is  not  only  important  as  anoth- 
er mark  of  time,  but  as  an  indication  of  his  complete  concord 
with  Paul  in  the  reproofs  addressed  to  the  Corinthians  for 
making  parties  in  the  name  of  the  Apostle  and  himself.  It 
would  seem  that  Paul  wished  him  to  go  to  Corinth  with  the 
bearers  of  the  Epistle  and  enforce  its  admonitions,  but  that 
Apollos,  with  wise  delicacy,  preferred  to  postpone  his  visit, 
lest  his  presence  should  rather  inflame  the  dissensions : — "  As 
touching  our  brother  Apollos,  I  greatly  desired  him  to  come 
unto  you  with  the  brethren:  but  his  will  was  not  at  all  to 
come  at  this  time ;  but  he  will  come  when  he  shall  have  a 
convenient  time."  *• 

§  8.  Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  St.  Paul 
wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  But  besides  the 
occasion  furnished  by  the  information  received  from  those  of 
the  house  of  Chloe,  we  learn  that  the  Epistle  was  written  in 
reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  the  Corinthians  themselves 
upon  certain  questions  of  great  importance;"  which  letter 
was  brought  to  Ephesus  by  Stephanas  and  Fortunatns  and 
Achaicus,  the  same  brethren  who  carried  back  the  Apostle's 
answer."  But  further,  it  is  now  generally  supposed  that  the 
Epistle  contains  allusions  to  a  visit,  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts, 
which  Paul  paid  to  Corinth,  during  the  first  half  of  his  stay 
at  Ephesus,  and  to  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Church  soon 
after  this  visit,  and  before  that  which  is  now  called  the  First 
Epistle.  The  ingenuity  of  these  conjectures  has  caused  them 
to  be  perhaps  too  hastily  received.  The  hypothesis  of  a 
fonner  Epistle,  which  is  not  now  extant,  rests  on  the  slight 
evidence  of  a  single  allusion."     The  arguments  for  the  sup- 


«'2Cor.  ii.  12,13. 

*<»  1  Cor.  xvi.  12. 

*»lCor.  vii.  1. 

**  1  Cor.  xvi.  17, 18 :  comp.  ver.  X2, 

**  1  Cor.  V.  9 :  iypa^a  vfAtv  Iv  ry 
IvuTToXy^  ic.r.X.,  ^^ I  wrote  to  you  in  the 
letter  [not,  as  the  A.Y.  has  it,  in  a 
letter]  not  to  keep  company  with  for- 
nicators ;  yet  not  altogether  with  the 
fornicators  of  this  world,  or  with  the 
coTetOQS  or  extortioners  or  idolaters — 
for  then  mast  ye  needs  go  out  of  the 
world : — but  now  I  wrote  to  you  \ywi 
ik  lypaij/a  vfuv]  not  to  keep  company, 
if  any  man  that  is  called  a  brother  be 

W  2 


!  n  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idola- 
ter, etc.;" — where  the  repetition  of 
the  same  word,  iypa^/a,  is  concealed 
in  the  A.y.  by  the  contrasted  tenses 
/  wrote  and  /  have  written.  There 
may  certainly  be  a  contrast  between 
a  general  direction,  which  had  been 
given  in  a  former  letter  and  misun- 
derstood, and  its  plainer  repetition 
now  in  consequence  of  the  gross  sin 
which  had  arisen.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  well-known  use  of  the  Aor- 
ist  as  a  Present  Indefinite  (which  it 
clearly  is  in  ver.  11)  allows  us  to  take 
the  passage  as  an  emphatic  rcitcra- 
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posed  visit  tx)  Corinth  are  derived  entirely  frcwn  the  use  in 
certain  passages  of  the  phrases,  the  third  timey  agairiy  and  so 
forth  ;  but,  so  long  as  they  are  not  proved  incapable  (as  Paley 
has  shown)  of  another  interpretation,  they  can  not  be  held 
conclusive  in  the  absence  of  direct  historic  evidence.**  But, 
at  all  events,  the  decision  of  this  doubtful  question  is  of  little 
consequence  compared  with  the  ample  evidence,  furnished  by 
the  Epistle  itself,  of  the  sleepless  vigilance  and  untiring  affec- 
tion with  which  Paul  kept  up  communication  with  the  Churcli 
at  Corinth,  amid  all  his  troubles  and  conflict*  at  Ephesus, — a 


tion,  rather  than  as  a  contrast  (like 
the  veiy  similar  reiteration  in  1  John 
ii.  12-14) :  **/  torite  to  you  in  my  let- 
ter/* etc.;  only  do  n6t  misunderstand 
roe,  **for  now  I  lorite  to  you,^  etc. 
The  fact  that  the  occasion  of  the  in- 
junction has  just  been  alluded  to  us 
new  matter  (1  Cor.  r.  1)  is  a  strong 
argunocnt  against  any  former  letter 
in  reference  to  it ;  and,  moreorer,  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Apostle,  on  his 
supposed  visit  to  Corinth,  had  pro- 
nounced a  judgment  on  this  matter, 
which  he  now  emphatically  repeats, 
seems  to  be  negatired  bv  vcr.  8:  "I 
verily,  as  absent  in  body  out  present  in 
spvrU,  have  judged  already,  as  though 
t  were  present,  concerning  him  that 
hath  so  done  this  deed;" — referring 
to  the  judgment  of  excommunication 
which  he  goes  on  to  pronounce. 

**  2  Cor.  xii.  14,  rpirov  rovro  kroi- 
fiutt  ix*^  iXOiiv  irpdc  vf*ag,  and  xiii.  1, 
rpirov  rovro  ipxofxat  vpoQ  vfiaQ.     It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  rpirov  here  re- 
fers  to  an  intention^  and  not  neces- 
sarily to  a  visit.    2  Cor.  xiL  21,  ^^ 
TToKiv  iXOovra  fu  rawttvuHrn  6  ©fif : 
here  certainly  the  natural  sense  is 
**lest  on  my  coming  again  (i.  e.,  for 
the  second,  not  the  third  time)  God 
should    humble    me,*'    rather    than  | 
"  God  should  humble  me  again ;"  and 
this  may  servo  to  explain  2  Cor.  ii.  1, 
tKpiva  /li^  vaXivlv     Xt/xy  trpb^  vfiag 
iXGiiVy  where  the  Iv  Xviry  seems  to  be 
inserted  between  the  TroXiv  and  iXBuv 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis.    The  whole 
spirit  of  the  context  and  of  the  Epis- 
tle seems  to  be,  not  that  he  feared 
having  to  pay  them  a  second  sorrow- 


ful visit,  but  that,  after  having  had  so 
much  joy  when  first  he  preached  the 
Gospel  among  them,  he  would  not 
expose  them  and  himself  to  pain  and 
humiliation  on  his  return.      S  Cor. 
xiii.  2,  xpoeipriKa    Kai    TpeXiyv,  itg 
'jrapwv  rb  ^tvrtpov,  Kai   dvutv,  vi'v, 
furnishes  an  argument  for  the  tbeor}', 
by  taking  jpapttv  and  airiuv  as  ptml- 
lel  respectively  to  TpotiptfKo.  and  wpo- 
Xeyu>.     But  it  is  admitted,  that  the 
latter  clause  may  mean  "  as  if  I  Kere 
present  a  second  time,  though  now 
absent,**  and  assuredly  the  most  nat- 
ural reference  of  the  vpoiiptiKa  is  to 
the  decisive  judgment  pronounced  in 
the  First  Epistle  on  the  offender.  The 
A.y.  makes  the  case  plainer  by  join- 
ing rb  hvnpov  with  irpoKkyuf,  and 
dvwv  with  the  following  word  ypafm^ 
which,  however,  is   wanting   in   the 
best  MSS.    Here  again,  if  we  look  at 
the  spirit  of  the  parallel  passages  in 
tlie  Epistle,  the  allusion  appears  to  be 
to  the   severity  which   the  -Apostle 
hoped  to  be  spared  using  when  he 
should   come,  rather   than    to   that 
which  he  had  used  on  a  former  visit 
(2  Cor.  X.  1,  2,  10, 11 ;  xiii.  10).     On 
the  other  hand,  the  Apostle's  allusions 
to  personal  opposition  and  contempt 
of  his  bodily  presence  certainly  seem 
better  explained  by  some  humilia- 
tion received  in  a  personal  visit,  than 
by  any  thing  that  happened  during 
his  first  preaching  at  Corinth.     Fa- 
Icy  regards  2  Cor.  i.  15  as  decisive 
against  the  supposed  visit;    but  the 
"second  benefit'*  may  refer  to  the 
double  visit  which  Paul  at  first  con- 
templated.- 
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striking  instance  of  "  that  which  came  upon  him  daily,  the 
care  of  all  the  churches." 

§  9.  This  varied  and  highly  characteristic  letter,  addressed 
not  to  any  party,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  the  large  Judaeo- 
Gentile  church  of  Corinth,"  was  called  forth  first,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  information  the  Apostle  had  received  from  mem- 
bers 01  the  household  of  Chlo(5  that  there  were  divisions  in 
the  Church;  that  parties  had  been  formed  which  took  the 
names  of  Paul,  of  ApoUos,  of  Cephas,  and  of  Christ  :*• — sec- 
ondly, by  the  moral  and  social  irregularities  that  had  begun  to 
prevail,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  and  scandalous  exam- 
ple was  that  a  believer  had  taJcen  his  father's  wife,  without 
being  publicly  condenmed  by  the  Church  ;*^  to  which  wo  must 
add  one  doctrinal  error,  of  those  who  said  "  that  there  was  no 
resurrection  of  the  dead;"" — thirdly,  by  the  inquiries  that 
had  been  specially  addressed  to  St.  Paul  by  the  Church  of 
Corinth  on  several  matters  relating  to  Christian  practice.  It 
is  probable  that  the  teaching  of  ApoUos  the  Alexandrian, 
which  had  been  characteristic  and  highly  successful,**  had 
been  the  first  occasion  of  the  divisions  in  the  Church.  We 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  his  adherents  did  not  fonn  them- 
selves into  a  party  until  he  had  left  Corinth,  and  therefore  that 
he  had  been  some  time  with  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus.  But  after 
he  had  gone,  the  special  Alexandrian  features  of  his  teaching 
were  remembered  by  those  who  had  delighted  to  hear  him. 
Their  Grecian  intellect  was  captivated  by  his  broader  and 
more  sjjiritual  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  The 
connection  which  he  taught  them  to  perceive  between  the 
revelation  made  to  Hebrew  rulers  and  prophets  and  the  wis- 
dom by  which  other  nations,  and  especially  their  own,  had 
been  enlightened,  dwelt  in  their  minds.  That  which  especial- 
ly occupied  the  ApoUos  school  must  have  been  a  philosophy 
of  the  Seriptures.  It  was  the  tendency  of  this  party  which 
seemed  to  the  Apostle  particularly  dangerous  among  the 
Greeks.  He  hardly  seems  to  refer  speciaUy  in  his  letter  to 
the  other  parties,  but  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  in  what  he 
says  about  "  the  wisdom  which  the  Greeks  sought "  *"  he  is  re- 
ferring not  only  to  the  general  tendency  of  the  Greek  mind, 
but  to  that  tendency  as  it  had  been  caught  and  influenced  by 
the  teaching  of  Apollos.  It  gives,  him  an  occasion  of  deUver* 
ing  his  most  characteristic  testimony.  He  recognizes  wisdom, 
but  it  is  the  wisdom  of  God ;  and  that  wisdom  was  not  only 

^'^  Acts  xviil.  4,  8,  10.— ^«  1  Cor.  i.  11, 12.— ♦^  1  Cor.  v.  1,  vi.  Tj-xi.  17-22, 
xiv.  88-40.—^"  1  Cor.  xv.  12.— "Acts  xviii.  27,  28.—"  1  Cor.  i.  22. 
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a  ^tt>ia  or  a  Aoyoc,  through  which  Grod  had  always  spoken  to  all 
men ;  it  had  been  perfectly  manifested  in  Jesus  the  Crucified.. 
Christ  crucified  was  both  the  Power  of  God  and  the  Wisdom 
of  God.  To  receive  liim  required  a  spiritual  discernment  un- 
like the  wisdom  of  the  great  men  of  the  world ;  a  discernment 
given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Grod,  and  manifesting  itself  in 
sympathy  with  Christ's  humiliation  and  love. 

The  contents  of  this  Epistle  are  extremely  vaiied,  and  al- 
most preclude  a  more  specific  analysis  than  we  hei*e  subjoin. 
The  Apostle  opens  with  his  usual  salutation,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  thankfulness  for  their  general  state  of  Christian 
progi-ess."  He  then  at  once  passes  on  to  the  lamentable  di- 
visions there  were  among  them,  and  incidentally  justifies  his 
own  conduct  and  mode  of  preaching,"  concluding  witli  a  no- 
tice of  the  mission  of  Timothy,  and  of  an  intended  authorita- 
tive visit  on  his  own  part."  The  Apostle  next  deals  with  the 
case  of  incest  that  had  taken  place  among  them,  and  had  pro- 
voked no  censure,"  noticing,  as  he  passes,  some  previous  re- 
mai'ks  he  had  made  upon  not  keeping  company  with  fornica- 
tors." He  then  comments  on  their  evil  practice  of  litigation 
before  heatlien  tribunals,**  and  again  reverts  to  the  plagae- 
spot  in  Corinthian  life,  fornication  and  uncleanness."     The  Jj 

last  subject  naturally  paves  the  way  for  his  answers  to  tlieir 
inquiries  about  marriage,**  and  about  the  celibacy  of  virgins 
and  widows."  The  Apostle  next  makes  a  transition  to-  the 
subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols, 
and  Christian  freedom  generally,*"  which  leads,  not  unnatural- 
ly, to  a  digression  on  the  manner  in  which  he  waived  his 
ApostoHc  privileges,  and  performed  his  Apostolic  duties.*' 
He  then  reverts  to  and  concludes  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
things  offered  to  idols,*'  and  passes  onward  to  reprove  his 
converts  for  their  behavior  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Church^ 
both  in  respect  to  women  prophesying  and  praying  with  un- 
covered heads,**  and  also  their  great  irregularities  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper.**  Then  follow  full  and  minute 
instructions  on  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts,*'  in  which  is  in- 
cluded the  noble  panegyi-ic  of  charity,**  and  further  a  defense 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  -the  dead,  about  which 
doubts  and  difficulties  appear  to  have  arisen  in  this  unhappily 
divided  Church.*^    The  Epistle  closes  with  some  directions 

"  1  Cor.  i.  1.9.—"  Chaps,  i.  10,  iv.  16.—"  Chap.  iv.  17-21.—"  Chap.  v. 
1-8.—**  Chap.  V.  9-13.—"  Chap.  vi.  1-8.—*'  Chap.  vi.  9-20.— «  Chap.  vii. 
].24.— «»  Chap.  vii.  26-40.— «»  Chap,  viii.— "  Chap,  ix.— •«  Chaps.  x.-xi.  1. 
— «»  Chap.  xi.  2-16.- •*  Chap.  xi.  17-84.— «  Chaps,  xii.-xiv.— ••  Chap.  xiii. 
— "  Chap.  XV. 
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concerning  the  conti-ibutions  for  tlie  saints  at  Jerusalem/' 
brief  notices  of  his  own  intended  movements,"  commendation 
to  them  of  Timothy  and  otliers,'"  greetings  from  the  churches/* 
and  an  autograph  salutation  and  benediction." 

We  must  not  omit  to  observe  how  loyally  the  Apostle  rep- 
resents Jesus  Christ,  the  Crucified,  as  the  Lord  of  men,  the 
Head  of  the  body  with  many  members,  the  Centre  of  Unity, 
the  Bond  of  men  to  the  Father.     We  should  mark  at  the  same 
time  how  invariably  he  connects  the  Power  of  the  Spirit  with 
the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.    He  meets  all  the  evils  of  the 
Corinthian  Church,  the  intellectual  pride,  the  party  spirit,  the 
loose  morality,  the  disregard  of  decency  and  order,  the  false 
belief  about  the  Resurrection,  by  recalling  their  thoughts  to 
the  Person  of  Christ  and  to  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  breath 
of  a  common  life  to  the  whole  body.     We  observe  also  here, 
more  than  elsewhere,  the  tact^  universally  recognized  and  ad- 
mired, with  which  the  Apostle  discusses  the  practical  prob- 
lems brought  before  him.     The  various  questions  relating  to 
marriage,    the  difficulty  about  meats  offered  to  idols,'*  the 
behavior  proper  for  women,'*  the  use  of  the  gifts  of  prophe- 
sying and  speaking  with  tongues,'*  are  made  examples  of  a 
treatment  which  may  be  applied  to  all  such  questions.    We 
see  them  all  discussed  with  reference  to  first  principles ;  the 
object,  in  every  practical  conclusion,  beinc  to  guard  and  assert 
some  permanent  principle.     We  see  St.  Paul  no  less  a  lover 
of  order  and  subordination  than  of  freedom.     We  see  him 
claiming  for  himself,  and  prescribing  to  others,  great  variety 
of  conduct  in  vaiying  circumstances,  but  under  the  strict  ob- 
Ugatiou  of  being  always  true  to  Christ,  and  always  seeking 
the  highest  good  of  men.     Such  a  character,  so  steadfast  in 
motive  and  aim,  so  versatile  in  action,  it  would  bo  difficidt  in- 
deed to  find  elsewhere  in  liistory. 

What  St.  Paul  here  tells  us  of  his  own  doings  and  move- 
ments refers  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  bis  preaching  at  Cor- 
inth ; "  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  apostolic  life ;     to 
his  cherished  custom  of  working  for  bis  own  living;'*  to  the 
direct  revelations  he  had  received ;  '•  and  to  bis  present  plans. 
He  bids  the  Corinthians  raise  a  collection  for  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  by  laying  by  sometbinc  on  tbe  ftrat  day  oi  tl^  weeve, 
as  he  had  directed  the  cbuvcbes  in  Galatia  to  do.     klo  sa^s 
that-he  shall  tarry  at  Epbesus  till  Pentecost,  and  then  set  oux 

-  Chap.  xri.  1-4.--  Chap.  xvi.  5.9.-'«  ChaP-^^'^-  l^lu '"^'^I'cha^ 

19-20.-'«Cli«p.  xri.  21-24.— -  Chap.  y^^-^i^^TV^X^-^' ^^^^ 
xii.,  xir.-'"  Chap,  xir.— "  Chaps   i    ii  — '*  Chap.  ^^-  ^-^^-  ^ 

-••  Chaps,  xi.  23,  xt.  8. — *'»  Chap*,  xvl  * 
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on  &  journey  toward  Corinth  through  Macedonia,  bo  as  per- 
haps to  spend  the  winter  with  them.  He  expresses  his  joy  at 
the  coming  of  Stephanas  and  his  companions,  and  commends 
them  to  the  respect  of  the  Chnrch. 

§10.  Having  dispatched  this  Epistle,  he  stayed  on  at  Epbe- 
Bus,  where  "a  great  door  and  effectual  was  opened  to  him, 
and  there  wore  many  adversaries ;"  and  he  wonld  neither 
hastily  withdraw  from  the  work,  nor  leave  the  new  disciples 
to  face  their  enemies  alone.  The  Pentecost,  after  which  he 
proposed  to  set  out,  was  evidently  not  far  off  when  he  wrote ; 
and  his  stay  was  shortened  by  the  tumult  which  arose,  as  St, 
Luke  tells  ub,  "  at  the  same  time."  "  We  may  fairly  interpret 
this  indefinite  note  of  time  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Eph^ 
aia,  or  great  annual  festival  of  Artemis  fDiana),  the  patron 
deity  of  Ephesns,  fell  in  the  month  of  Artemisius  (May)," 
At  that  festival  the  rude  wooden  statue  of  the  goddess,"*  fa- 


Greek  Luperbl  Cu&n  ofEplWiua  and  SiDjm*  oLUad. 

bled  to  have  fallen  down  from  heaven,  was  exhibited  to  the 
holiday-keeping  multitude  in  the  splended  Ionic  temple,  which 
was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  and  games  were  cele- 
brated, with  dramatic  entertainments,  in  honor  of  the  goddess. 
If,  in  the  decay  of  pagan  faith,  there  want«d  the  fervid  rcUg- 
ious  exaltation  of  a  Jewish  festival,  ttici-e  were  still  ample 
materials  in  the  idle  and  excitable  Greek  populace  to  be  stir- 
red up  to  tumult  by  the  interested  persons  who  lived  by  their 
religion.  These  found  a  leader  iti  Demetrius,  one  of  the  many 
silveramitha  who  pursued  a  most  gainful  trade  in  .making 
those  portable  models  of  the  shrine  of  the  goddess,  which  were 
set  up  in  houses  and  carried  about  on  journeys,  for  which  a 
special  demand  would  naturally  be  expected  among  the  coun- 
try people  who  came  to  the  festival.  Tlie  success  of  the  Gospel 
threatened  the  loss  of  custom,  and  so  "  there  arose  no  small  stir 
about  that  way."  The  "  great  and  effectual  door"  had  proi'ed  so 

**  Am  xix.  S3.  I     "<>  Thesccompanfingcoin  witlgJTc 

"  Boeckh,  Corp-  htcr..  No.  S9Gi ;    aome  notion  at  tbe  image,  irbich  \iaa 
LewlD,  (.  a.  E7^  |  eroKtoDG  &ad  archaic  in  characier. 
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inviting  that,  accoi*dirig  to  the  testimony  of  the  leader  of  the 
"many  adversaries,"  "not  only  at  Ephesus,  but  almost 
throughout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  hath  pei'suadcd  and  turned 
away  much  people,  saying  that  tfiey  he  no  gods  which  are  made 
tffith  hands.  We  have  seen  Claudius  himself  lamenting  the 
growing  neglect  of  the  hereditary  rites  of  the  gods ;  but  the 
imperial  concern  for  the  national  worship  was  mingled  at 
Ephesus  with  more  homely  motives,  which  are  avowed  with 
amusing  frankness  — "  So  thsft  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in 
danger  to  he  set  at  nought ;  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the 
great  goddess  Diana  should  be  despised,  and  her  magnificence 
should  be  destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  worship- 
eth."  The  maniiacturer,  calling  together  his  workmen,  with 
the  artificers  of  like  occupation,  addressed  to  them  the  argu- 
ment— irresistible  to  those  who  held  that  gain  was  godliness — 
"  Sirs,  ye  know  that  hy  this  craft  we  have  oxir  wealth,'*^  Their 
rage  broke  out  in  the  cry, "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians !" 
and  the  tumult  soon  spread  to  all  the  city.  Eager,  it  would 
seem,  to  vent  their  wrath,  on  Paul, but  not  finding  him,  they 
seized  his  traveling  companions,  Gaius  and  Aristarchus  of 
Macedonia,  aiid  rushed  with  one  accord  into  the  theatre." 
Paul  desired  to  face  the  danger  in  his  own  person ;  but  the 
remonstrances  of  the  disciples  were  supported  by  some  of  the 
magistrates  called  AsiarchSy^*  who  were  his  friends,  and  who 
sent  to  entreat  him  "that  he  would  not  adventure  himself 
into  the  theatre."  Meanwhile  the  mob  gathered  there  were 
in  utter  confusion : "  and  the  words  of  Luke  present  a  graphic 
picture  of  a  populace  rushing  to  a  meeting  under  a  sudden 
and  vague  impulse : — "  Some  raised  one  cry  and  some  anoth- 
er:..  .  and  the  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were 
come  together."  The  Jews,  taught  by  the  experience  of  Al- 
exandria, Caesarea,  and  other  cities,  to  believe  themselves  in 


**  It  is  an  interesting  comment  on 
these  passages  to  find  **  Alexander 
the  coppersmith  "  among  the  opiw- 
nents  of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus  at  a 
later  period  (2  Tim.  ir.  14). 

"•  We  have  already  seen,  in  the 
case  of  Alexandria,  that  the  theatre 
was  the  scene  of  the  tamaltnous  meet- 
ings at  which  cruel  indignities  were 
inflicted  on  the  Jews  (chap.  ▼.  §  6). 

"  These  *A(napxai  were  the  presi- 
dents, ten  in  number,  of  the  games 
then  celebrating,  the  expenses  of 
which  they  bore.  Several  names  of 
men  who  held  the  office  are  still  to 


be  read  on  coins  and  inscriptions. 
They  were  elected  annually,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  proconsul,  and 
were  invested  with  a  kind  of  sacerdo- 
tal character.  The  office  was  sought 
even  by  men  of  consular  rank.  There 
were  similar  presidents  of  the  games 
in  the  other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  GafaUo'chSf  BUhyniarchtj  Lyd- 
archsy  etc 

"^  It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  the 
phrase  fiv  ydp  t)  CKicKrjffia  <TvyKiyvfuvri<, 
that  there  was  even  the  pretense  of 
its  being  an  ecclesia,  or  regular  as- 
sembly. 
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the  createst  danger,  put  forward  a  certua  Alexander  ;  "* 
wheuer  to  plead  their  cauae,  or,  as  Calvin  supposes,  tbat,  be- 
iBg  a  Cbristiaa  convert,  he  might  be  made  a  sort  of  scape- 
goaL  By  the  gesture  of  the  hand  usual  with  speakers  in  the 
assemblies,  Alexaoder  asked  for  a  hearing;  but  the  word  no 
sooner  fcent  round  that  he  was  a  Jew,  than  the  rallyiDg-cry 
was  raised  ^ain,  and  for  two  whole  hours  the  people  shouted, 
"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  £pheai;iii8."  The  riot  would  proba- 
bly have  passed  into  a  massacre  like  those  of  Alexandria ;  but 
Ephcsus  was  fortunate  in  her  chief  magistrate,  whom  Luke, 
with  his  wonted  accuracy,  calls  the  scribe  or  clci  k."  This  of- 
ficer, after  appealing  the  multitude,  addressed  them  in  a  speech 
of  admirable  policy.  He  reminded  them  that  this  violent  zeal 
was  superfluous,  siucc  it  was  a  fact  nniversally  known,  and  be- 
yond ^  gainsaying,  that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  was  the 
"  devotee  "  "  of  the  great  Artemis,  and  of  the  imago  that  fcll 
down  from  Jove.  It  was  likewise  useless  for  any  practical 
object.  The  men  against  whom  it  was  aimed  were  neither 
guilty  of  sacrilege,  nor  of  blasphemy  against  the  goddess."     If 

"*  SCO  note  84,  p.  519.  i  Scnnto  nnd  Ectlesm;  mw  money  dc- 

'  rpofifiarivc,  I.  r.,  the  Keeper  of  posited  id  the  lemplc;  and  letters  to 
the  Ileconb,  vcr.  35.  The  inscrip-  the  state  vere  addreued  to  him. 
liana  Dhow  thnt  this  wm  the  actual  "  Ncumipoc,  an  epithet  consinnilv 
tijleof  the  chief  mngistrate  of  Ephcsns,  fonnd  on  (he  coins  of  Ephesus,  n9%viUI 
and  mention  by  name  several  of  those  ns  of  other  Asioiic  ciiics.  It  memu 
who  bore  it-  He  kept  the  Hrchires;  '  lemple-nctrper ;  and  ma  origiiutDj 
read   pnblic  diicnmcnta    before   the   used  as  an  expressioD  of  hnoiiliiv. 


"  A  striking  testimony  to  the  wise  moderation  of  Paul  in  his  eonlost  witli 
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Demetrius  and  the  workmen  with  him  had  any  charge  to  bring 
against  any  one,  the  courts  were  sitting  at  that  very  time,  and 
the  proconsuls  were  ready  to  hear  them."  As  for  any  other 
matters  that  required  discussion,  they  could  be  settled  in  the 
next  assembly  duly  summoned  on  the  regular  day.'*  This  al- 
lusion to  the  degree  in  which  the  people  still  enjoyed  their 
own  internal  government  as  a  "  free  city,"  •*  was  enforced  by 
a  significant  hint  of  the  imperial  displeasure : — "  For  we  arc 
in  danger  to  be  called  in  questil>n  for  this  day's  uproar,  there 
being  no  cause  whereby  we  may  give  an  account  of  this  con- 
course."   With  these  words,  he  dismissed  the  assembly.** 

§  11.  After  the  cessation  of  the  tumult,  in -which,  for  the 
first  time,  we  see  the  spirit,  no  longer  of  Jewish  but  of  heath- 
en hostility,  breaking  odt  in  full  fury  against  the  Gospel, 
Paul  set  out  for  Macedonia.  His  iourney  already  fixed  for 
Pentecost  (May  28),  would  naturally  be  somewhat  hastened 
by  the  riot ;  but  that  he  made  no  precipitate  flight  is  shown 
by  his  calling  the  brethren  together  and  embracing  them,  be- 
fore his  departure.**  St.  Luke  briefly  records  his  passage 
through  Macedonia,  exhorting  the  disciples  in  many  a  dis- 
course ;  ••  and  his  arrival  in.  Greece,  where  he  abode  three 
months  (Nov.  to  Feb.  a.d.  57-8)."  Important  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  interval  by  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^ 
which  was  written  upon  the  journey.  Pursuing  the  usual 
route  along  the  coast,  probably  by  sea,  Paul  reached  Troas, 
the  port  of  departure  for  Europe,  bent  on  his  evangelic  work, 
and  found  a  door  opened  to  him  of  the  Lord.  But  his  own 
peace  of  mind  was  broken  by  the  disappointment  of  not  find- 
ing Titus,  whom  he  had  expected  to  meet  him  there  with  the 

idolatry.  The  word  UpotTvXovQ  is '  corresponds  to  Pnul's  residence  at 
that  which  the  A.  V.  stran|:^ly  trans-  Ephesus ;  for  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
lates  **  robbers  of  cAurcAes."  a.d.  57,  we  find  Celer  at  Rome  ac- 

*^  'Ayopaioi  dyovrai  Kai  dvOviraroi  \  cosed  by  the  Asiatics  of  maladminis- 
tiffiv.  Lphesus  was  one  of  the  assize  traUon.  (Lewin,  s.  a.  57.) 
towns,  fora  or  conventus,  at  which  the 
proconsul  held  his  court  in  turn.  The 
word  dvOviraToij  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  supremo  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, can  not  bo  explained  as  an  in- 
definite plural,  affords  another  indica- 
tion of  St.  Luke's  accuracy.  In  a.d. 
54,  Junius  Silvanus,  the  proconsul  of 
Asia,  was  poisoned  by  P.  Celcr  and 
Uelins,  the  two  imperial  procurators, 
at  the  instance  (it  was  said)  of  Nero 
or  of  Agrippina.  The  murderers 
seem  to  have  assumed  the  proconsular 
government  tor  a  period  which  just  j  mus.  "  Acts  xx.  8. 


*'  Ephesus,  under  the  Romans,  was 
A  libera  civitas^  with  its  popular  as- 
sembly (diifiogj  iKKXfiffiaf  w.  80,  83, 
39),  its  senate  (ytpowia  or  fiov\fj, 
mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Joseph  us), 
and  its  own  magistrates,  the  ypafifia- 
Tivc  already  mentioned,  being  the 
chief. 

•*  Acts  xix.  23-41.     •*  Acts  xx.  1. 

••  Acts  XX.  2  :  vapoKciXiffas  airoi^c 
Xdyy  vdXXiji.  He  was  probably  ac- 
companied by  Tychicus  and  Trophi- 
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tidings  of  the  receptiwi  of  his  First  Epistle."    That  his  suc- 
cess at  Troas  was  mingled  with  fresh  ontbrcaks  of  heatheo 
opposition,  may  be  inferred  from  that  solemn  passage   in 
which,  whke  thanking  God  that  the  Gospel  preached  by  him 
was  nowhere  without  effect,  he  records,  with  overwhelming 
emotion,  its  two  opposite  results : — ^^  Now  thanks  be  to  God, 
which  always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  maketk 
manifest  the  savor  of  his  knowledge  by  us  in  every  place. 
For  we  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ,  in  them  that 
are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish :  to  the  one  we  are  the  sa- 
vor of  death  unto  death ;  and  to  the  other  the  savor  of  life 
unto  life.    And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  f*^  •'     These 
are  the  words  of  an  Apostle  seeing  many  of  tiliose  whom  he 
was  laboring  to  save  reject  the  counsel  of  God  again  them- 
selves ;  but  that  many  received  it,  is  seen  by  the  state  in 
which  he  found  the  Church  of  Troas  on  his  retura.*** 

These  complicated  anxieties  still  distracted  the  Apostle 
when  he  landed,  as  before,  at  Neapolis,  and  crossed  the  mount- 
ains to  Philippi: — "When  we  were  come  into  Macedonia, 
our  flesh  had  no  rest,  but  we  were  troubled  on  every  side : 
without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears.'*  "*    This  was  the 
time  chosen  by  "God  that  comforteth  those  that  are   cast 
down  "  to  comfort  the  Apostle  by  the  arrival  of  Titus,  and 
still  more  by  the  news  he  brought  from  Corinth.***    There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  meeting  took  place  at  Philippi ; 
and  here  also,  if  not  before,  Paul  was  rejoined  by  Timothy, 
whether  he  had  made   that  place  the  head-quarters  of  his 
work,  with  Erastus,  in  Macedonia,  or  whether  he  also  had 
reached  it  on  his  return  from  Corinth.*" 


*  2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13.  The  inference 
that  his  restlessness  of  mind  hindered 
his  work  at  Troas  does  not  seem  borne 
out  by  the  passage.  On  the  contrary, 
he  appears  to  fall  back  upon  the  mo- 
mentoos  issues  of  his  work  for  conso- 
lation under  his  personal  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  this  Tiew  suggested  that 
almost  awfully  solemn  description  of 
the  trust  committed  to  the  minister 
of  Christ,  which  comes  in  between  his 
allusions  to  his  stay  at  Troas  and  his 
arrival  in  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  ii.  14, 
Tii.  4). 

■•2Cor.  ii.  14-16. 

"•Acts  XX.  7-11,  see  §  16. 

*"  2  Cor.  \\\.  5.      Besides  the  jni- 
vnA  facie  probability  that  Paul  fol- 


lowed the  usual  route,  we  may  bo 
sure  that,  in  traveling  through  Mace- 
donia, he  would  not  pass  by  Philippi, 
both  for  many  other  reasons,  and  be- 
cause the  liberality  of  that  Church, 
proved  from  the  very  beginning, 
would  be  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  collection  he  was  now  making. 
Both  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
contain  repeated  allusions  to  nrranf^e- 
ments  made  in  Macedonia  for  that 
collection.  Ii^2  Cor.  xi.  9,  Macedonia 
is  clearly  used  as  equivalent  to  Phil*/*- 
piy  just  as  we  have  seen  Asia  used  for 
Ephesus. 

»"  2  Cor.  vii.  6,  7. 

"*  2  Cor.  ii.  1.  The  conjunction 
of  Timothy  with  Paul  in  the  super* 
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§  12.  These  circumstances  concur  with  all  the  internal  evi- 
dence,  to  mark  both  the  time  and  place  of  St.  Paul's  Second 
JSpisUe  to  the  Corinthians.  It  \vas  written  after  the  troubles 
that  had  befallen  the  Apostle  in  Asia ;  *•*  after  his  preaching 
and  disappointment  at  Troas,  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  and 
the  consolation  received  there  by  his  meeting  with  Titus; 
while  he  was  engaged  in  making  the  collection  for  the  poor 
at  Jerusalem ;  "*  and  in  immediate  anticipation  of  a  renewed 
visit,  whether  it  were  his  second  or  third,  to  Corinth."*  One 
specific  date  is  furnished  by  the  mention  of  his  rapture  four- 
teen years  before ;  but,  as  this  is  the  sole  allusion  to  that 
event,  we  can  only  say  that  the  fourteen  years  carries  us  back 
to  one  of  the  epochs  at  which  we  know  that  St.  Paul  was  at 
Jerusalem,  on  the  mission  from  Antioch  with  Barnabas  in  a.d. 
44  or  45."' 

The  Epistle  was  written  under  the  impulse  of  deep  and 
complex  emotions,  which  we  have  the  Apostle's  own  authori- 
ty for  tracing  to  the  news  brought  to  him  by  Titus.  But 
here  a  most  interesting  question  is  opened  by  various  points 
of  internal  evidence,  concerning  the  several  missions  of  Timo- 
thy and  Titus  to  Corinth,  and  their  combined  influence  in  ex- 
citing the  feelings  under  which  the  Apostle  wrote.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Timothy  had  been  sent  into  Macedonia,  with 
the  express  intention  that  he  should  proceed  to  Corinth,  there 
to  discharge  the  mission  of  recalling  the  wavering  Church 
to  the  Apostle's  "ways  in  Christ.'  ""  On  the  view  that 
Timothy  fulfilled  this  part  of  his  mission,"*  it  is  supposed  that 
the  intelligence  which  he  brought  upon  his  return — that  a 
certain  faction  in  the  Corinthian  Church  had  now  gone  the 
length  of  openly  questioning  Paul's  authority  —  made  the 
Apostle  feel  the  necessity  of  at  once  dispatching  to  the  con- 
tentious Church  one  of  his  immediate  followers,  with  instruc- 
tions to  support  and  strengthen  the  effect  of  the  First  Epistle, 


scription  of  the  Epistle  is,  of  course,  a 
decisive  proof  of  Timothy's  presence 
at  Philippi,  whence  it  was  written. 

"^  2  Cor.  i.  8. 

«»  2Cor.  ii.  12,18,  vii.5,  viii.l,  ix.  1. 

"•  2  Cor.  i.  16,  xii.  U,  xiii.  1. 

*•'  2  Cor.  xii.;  Acts  xi.  80. 

"^  Acts  xix.  21 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  17. 

^  Besides  the  conjecture,  noticed 
above,  that,  on  the  change  in  the 
Apostle's  plans,  Timothy  was  recalled 
from  Macedonia,  it  is  urged  that,  if 
his  mission  to  Corinth  had  been  ful- 


filled, Paul  would  hardly  have  passed 
it  over  in  silence  while  mentioning 
the  mission  of  Titns  and  another 
brother  (2  Cor.  xii.  17,  18).  But  the 
reply  seems  satisfactory,  that,  as  Tim- 
othy  was  associated  with  Paul  in  the 
writing  of  the  Epistle,  any  allusion 
to  him  in  the  third  person  would  have 
been  inappropriate ;'  while  Timothy's 
share  in  the  Epistle  would  have  a  pe- 
culiar force  if  he  had  recently  been 
giving  the  like  admonitions  to  the 
Church  in  his  own  person. 
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and  to  bring  back  the  most  recent  tidings  of  the  s;>irit  that 
was  prevailing  at  Corinth :  and  hence  the  mission  of  Titos, 
accompanied  by  another  brother,  whom  some  suppose  to  have 
been  Luke."*     It  has  been  further  conjectured,  that  the  Apos- 
tle, provoked  by  the  open  attack  upon  his  authority,  ntade 
Titus  the  bearer  of  another  Letter  (supplementary,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  First  Epistle),  containing  the  sharpest  rebukes, 
using  the  authority  which  had  been  denied,  and  threat^nini^ 
to  enforce  it  speedily  by  his  personal  presence.     This,  it  is 
supposed,  was  the  letter  written  "  out  of  much  affliction  and 
anguish  of  heart,  with  many  tears,"  *"  and  in  a  tone  so  severe 
that  the  Apostle  at  first  repented  having  written  it,  though  he 
repented  no  longer  when  he  found  that  the  sorrow  it  had 
caused  the  disciples  for  a  time  was  "  a  godly  sorrow,  working 
repentance  unto  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of.""*     But 
there  seems  quite  enough  severity  in  the  Fii*st  £pLstle   to 
have  moved  the  disciples  to  such  feelings,  and  so  to  have 
caused  the  Apostle  these  alternations  of  regret  and  satisfaction. 
After  the  distinct  intimation  of  his  intention  of  following  up 
that  letter  by  his  personal  presence,"'  another  letter  in  the 
same  tone  would  have  looked  like  the  weakness  of  repeating 
threats  in  place  of  action.     Sound  criticism  forbids  the  as- 
sumption of  unrecorded  facts  and  non-extant  documents,  till 
every  other  explanation  fails;  and  we  may  justly  suspect  the 
conjectures,  however  ingenious,  which  result  in  there  having 
been  four  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  instead  of  two.     AD, 
therefore,  that  we  can  affirm  with  certainty  is,  that  Paul,  while 
still  in  Asia,  and  probably  some  little  time  after  the  writing 
of  the  First  Epistle,  sent  Titus  on  a  mission  to  Corinth,  the 
result  of  which,  awaited  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  and  received 
by  the  Apostle  in  Macedonia,  roused  those  mingled  and  pas- 
sionate emotions,  under  which — in  conjunction  with  Timothy, 
who  had  rejoined  him  at  some  imcertain  period,  whether  from 
Corinth  or  not — ^he  wrote  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinth- 


»'»2  Cor.  xli.  18.  The  graphic 
MiUTative  of  the  tumult  nt  Ephesus,  so 
manifestly  that  of  an  eye-witness,  ac- 
cords with  the  very  brief  notice  in 
ilje  Acts  of  the  journey  through  Mac- 
edonia, in  pointing  to  the  conclusion 
that  Luke  left  St.  Paul  after  the  tu- 
mult, probably  for  Corinth,  whence 
ho  accompanied  Paul  on  his  return 
(Acts  XX.  1-6,  where  the  us  of  ver.  6 
distinctly  places  the  writer  among 
Paul's  immediate  companions).     If, 


then,  he  accompanied  Titus,  the  latter 
could  not  have  left  till  after  the  to- 
mult,  and  the  interval  before  Paul's 
arrival  at  Troas  must  have  been  longer 
than  is  usually  supposed.  It  is  also 
clear  that,  if  Timothy's  return  was 
the  cause  of  the  mission  of  Titu^  he 
must  have  rejoined  Paul  in  Asioj  as 
Paul  expected  the  return  of  Titus  at 
Troas.  »"  2  Cor.  ii.  3,  4. 

"«  2  Cor.  vii.  8-12. 

"'  I  Cor.  iv.  18-21. 
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ians.  It  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  Titus,  who  showed  a  spon- 
taneous readiness  to  accept  the  Apostle's  proposal  that  he 
should  return  to  Corinth,  and  finish  the  collection,  which  he 
had  begun  on  his  former  visit  with  a  success  that  had  caused 
him  great  jov,  and  had  justified  the  boast 'which  the  Apostle 
had  made  of  the  liberality  of  the  Corinthians."*  Titus  was 
accompanied  by  two  brethren,  not  mentioned  indeed  by  name, 
but  recommended  to  the  Church  in  very  emphatic  terms  as 
among  the  most  eminent  and  faithful  of  Paul's  companions."' 

§  13.  This  Epistle  reveals  to  us  what  manner  of  man  St. 
Paul  was  when  the  fountains  of  his  heart  were  stirred  to  their 
inmost  depths.  How  the  agitation  which  expresses  itself  in 
every  sentence  of  this  letter  was  excited,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  questions  we  have  to  consider.  Every  reader  may 
perceive  that,  on  passing  from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Second, 
the  scene  is  almost  entirely  changed.  In  the  Firsts  the  faults 
and  difficulties  of  the  Corinthian  Church  are  before  us.  The 
Apostle  writes  of  these,  witli  spirit  indeed  and  emotion, 
as  he  always  does,  but  without  passion  or  disturbance.  He 
calmly  asserts  his  own  authority  over  the  Church,  and  threat- 
ens to  deal  severely  with  offenders.  In  the  Secozid,  he  writes 
as  one  whose  personal  relations  with  those  whom  he  address- 
es have  imdergone  a  most  painful  shock.  The  acute  pain 
given  by  former  tidings — the  comfort  yielded  by  the  account 
which  Titus  brought — ^the  vexation  of  a  sensitive  mind  at  the 
necessity  of  self-assertion — contend  together  for  utterance. 
What  had  occasioned  this  excitement  ? 

The  solution  of  this  question  must  be  sought  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  Epistle  itself.  They  are  very  varied ;  but  may 
be  arranged  generaUy  under  the  three  following  heads: — 1st, 
The  Apostle's  account  of  the  character  of  his  spiritual  labors, 
accompanied  with  notices  of  his  affectionate  feelings  toward 
his  converts;"'  2d,  Directions  about  the  coUections ; "'  3d, 
Defense  of  his  own  Apostolical  character."'  A  close  analysis 
is  scarcely  compatible  with  our  limits,  as  in  no  one  of  the 
Apostle's  epistles  are  the  changes  more  rapid  and  frequent. 
Now  he  thanks   God  for   their  general  state;""    now  he 


"*  The  importance  attached  to  this 
pnrt  of  the  mission  of  Titus  and  his 
companions  is  seen  in  2  Cor.  ix.  3,  5. 

***  2  Cor.  Tiii.  16-24.  It  is  usually 
supposed  that  these  two  brethren  were 
Luke  (ver.  18)  and  Trophimus  (vcr. 
19).  In  the  marginal  references  to 
the  A.V.  a  confusion  is  made  between 


this  and  the  previous  mission  of  Ti- 
tus (xif.  18) ;  and  indeed  it  is  not 
easy,  in  some  of  the  very  similar  ex- 
pressions, to  distinguish  which  refer 
to  each  visit. 

"•  Chaps,  i-vii.     "'  Chaps. viii., is. 

""  Chaps,  x.-xiii.  10. 

"'  Chnp.  i.  3,  foil. 
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glances  to  his  purposed  visit ;  "*  now  he  alludes  to  the  special 
directions  in  tne  first  letter ;  ***  again  he  returns  to  his  own 
plans,*"  pleads  his  own  Apostolic  dignity,"'  dwells  long  upon 
the  spirit  and  nature  of  his  own  labors,"  his  own  hopes,"*  and 
his  own  sufferings,*"  retummg  again  to  more  specific  declara- 
tions of  his  love  toward  his  children  in  the  faith,*"  and  a  yet 
further  declaration  of  his  views  and  feelings  with  regard  to 
them."^    Then  again,  in  the  matter  of  the  alms,  he  stirs  up 
their  hberality  by  alluding  to  the  conduct  of  the  churches  of 
Macedonia,*"  their  spiritual  progress,*"  the  example  of  Christ,*" 
and  passes  on  U>  speak  more  fully  of  the  present  mission  of 
Titus  and  his  associates,*"  and  to  reiterate  his  exhortations 
to  liberality.*"    In  the  third  portion  he  passes  into  language 
of  severity  and  reproof ;  he  gravely  warns  those  who  presome 
to  hold  lightly  his  Apostolical  authority ;  *"  he  puts  strongly 
forward  his  Apostolical  dignity ;  *'*  he  illustrates  his  forbear- 
ance ;  *"  he  makes  honest  boast  of  his  labors ;  *"  he  declares 
the  revelations  vouchsafed  to  him ;  *"  he  again  returns  to  the 
nature  of  his  dealings  with  his  converts,*"  and  concludes  with 
grave  and  reiterated  warning,*"  brief  greetings,  and  a  doxol- 
ogy.*^* 

Amid  this  variety  of  matter,  there  is  one   point  which 
forms  a  sort  of  key-note  to  all  the  rest :  the  allusions  to  some 
particular  offender,  whose  sin,  connived  at  by  the  Church,  had 
called  forth  those  rebukes,  which  were  followed  by  the  Apos- 
tle's double  anxiety,  on  the  one  hand,  lest  he  should  have  writ- 
ten too  severely,  and  on  the  other,  that  his  remonstrances 
might  bring  back  the  Church  to  harmony  with  himself.     This 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  agitation  with  which  he  awaited 
the  return  of  Titus,  and  of  the  emotions  of  joy  and  thankfid- 
ness  caused  by  his  arrival.     For  the  tidings  brought  by  Titus 
were  mainly  favorable.     The  better  part  of  the  Church  were 
returning  to  their  spiritual  allegiance  to  their  founder ;  and 
the  old  spirit  of  love  and  reverence  toward  St.  Paul  had  been 
re-awakened.*"     The  offender  had  been  censured  by  his  breth- 
ren, and  had  made  submission ;  and  the  Apostle,  adding  his 
full  forgiveness,  declares  the  pimishment  to  have  been  suffi- 
cient, and  asks  the  Church  to  comfort  the  penitent.*"    The 

»*Chap.  i.  15,  foil.— "» Chap.  ii.  3,  foil.— '"Chap.  ii.  J2,  foil.— ~Chap. 
iii.  1,  foU.— '»*  Chap.  iv.  1,  foil.— »*  Chap.  v.  1,  foil.— »«» Chap.  vL  1,  foil.— 
"'  Chap,vi.ll,  foil.— »» Chap. viL—»" Chap. viii.  1,  foil.— '*  Ver.  7.— *"  Ver. 
9.— »»  Ver.  18,  foil.—"*  Chap.  ix.  1,  foil.— '»*  Chap.  x.  1,  foil.— »»  Chap.  xi. 
r,,  foil.— »»•  Ver.  8,  foil.— "^  Ver.  23,  foil.— »» Chap.  xii.  I,  foil.— "•Ver.  12, 
foil.— '« Chap.  xiii.  1,  foil.— "» Vers.  11-14.— "'2  Cor.  i.  13,  U,  rii.  9.  15.— 
'"Clinp.  ii.5-11. 
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common  inference,  naturally  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the 
two  Epistles,  is  that  these  expressions  relate  to  the  incestuous 
person,  concerning  whose  case  the  Apostle  had  so  sharply  cen- 
sured the  negligence  of  the  Church."*  Upon  this  view  the 
other  portions  of  the  Epistle,  in  which  the  Apostle  so  vehe- 
mently vindicates  his  own  authority,  refer  to  the  other  and 
less  grateful  side  of  the  intelligence  brought  by  Titus,  namely, 
that  a  certain  faction  in  the  Church  still  showed  a  spirit  of 
opposition,  which  had  even  grown  into  more  direct  personal 
hostility  to  the  Apostle.  But  recent  critics,  viewing  the  mat- 
ter in  connection  with  the  supposed  intermediate  epistle,  and 
with  the  mission  of  Timothy  as  well  as  Titus,  believe  the  of- 
fender to  have  been  the  prime  mover  of  the  anti-Pauline  party. 
Thus  much  seems  clear, — ^that  there  were  two  distinct  move- 
ments of  opposition  in  the  Corinthian  Church:  that  already 
referred  to  as  the  Alexandrian^  aiising  out  of  the  preaching 
of  Apollos ;  and  the  J^ewiah^  the  partisans  of  which  took  the 
name  of  Cephas  (Peter)  for  their  watch-word.*"  The  latter 
faction  seems  to  have  greatly  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
some  person  or  persons,  who  came  with  letters  of  commenda- 
tion from  the  Judsean  Church,  and  who  openly  questioned  the 
commission  of  him  whom  they  proclaimed  to  be  a  self-consti- 
tuted Apostle."'  As  the  spint  of  opposition  and  detraction 
grew  strong,  it  is  supposed  that  the  tongue  of  some  member 
of  the  Church  (more  probably  a  Corinthian  than  the  stranger 
or  strangers)  was  loosed.  He  scoffed  at  St.  Paul's  courage 
and  constancy,  pointing  to  his  delay  in  coming  to  Corinth,  iand 
making  light  of  his  threats.*"  He  demanded  proofs  of  his 
Apostleship."'  He  derided  the  weakness  of  his  personal 
presence,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  speech.*"  He  even  threw 
out  insinuations  touching  the  personal  honesty  and  self-devo- 
tion of  St.  Paul.***  When  some  such  attack  was  made  openly 
upon  the  Apostle,  the  Church  had  not  immediately  called  the 
offender  to  account ;  the  better  spirit  of  the  believers  being 
cowed,  apparently,  by  the  confidence  and  assumed  authority 


»*  1  Cor.  V. 

"*1  Cor.  i.  12.  The  rery  word 
Cephaif  which  is  the  Chaldee  form  of 
Peter*8  name,  and  which  only  occurs 
elsewhere  in  the  Gospel  of  John  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (i.  18,  ii. 
9,  10,  14),  snfficiently  proves  the  di- 
rectly Jewish  origin  of  this  faction. 
Whether  Peter  himself  had  visited 
Corinth,  is  one  of  the  disputed  qncs- 

"*  2  Cor.  i.  1 


tions  which  we  can  only  glance  at. 
There  is  no  direct  authority  in  the  N. 
T.  for  such  a  fact ;  hut  ecclesiastical 
tradition  makes  Peter  a  joint  founder 
of  the  church  at  Corinth,  as  of  those 
of  Antioch  and  Some. 

"•2  Cor.  iii.  1,  xi.  4,  12-16. 

"^  2  Cor.  i.  1 7,  23. 

"«2Cor.  xii.  11,  12. 

""  2  Cor.  X.  10. 
2,xii.  17,  18. 
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of  the  assailants  of  St.  Paul.     Such  was  the  state  of   things 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  reported  to  the  Aj>ostle,  and 
which  led  to  th^  mission  of  Titus,  whose  intelligence   of  the 
rebuke  of  the  offender  and  the  return  of  the  better  part  of  the 
Church  to  its  allegiance  caused  the  Apostle  to  Avrite  the  See^ 
ond  Epistle^  to  smooth  the  way  for  his  coming  to  the  Chureh 
in  restored  harmony ;  and  while  Titus,  with  the  two  brethren, 
earned  it  to  Corinth,  Paul  himself  remained  to  complete  his 
work  in  Macedonia. 

In  support  of  this  view  it  is  argued,  that  the  usujd  intor- 
pretation  of  2  Cor.  ii*.  6-11,  as  referring  to  the  incestuous  per- 
son of  1  Cor,  v.,  does  not  account  so  satisfactorily  for  Uie 
whole  tone  of  the  Epistle,  and  for  the  particular  expressions 
relating  to  the  offender ;  nor  does  it  find  places  so  consistent- 
ly for  the  missions  of  Timothy  and  Titus.     Moreover,  the  lan- 
guage of  2  Cor,  ii.  5-10  is  quite  natural  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  Apostle  had  been  the  object  of  a  personal  attack ; 
while  it  seems  unlikely  that  Paul  would  have  treated  the  sin 
of  the  man  who  took  his  father's  wife  as  an  offense  against 
himself,  nor  that  he  would  have  chosen  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
wrong  done  to  another ^^^ — supposed  to  be  the  father.     But 
these  arguments  seem  hardly  suflScient  to  counteract  the  first 
impression  which  the  Epistle  leaves  upon  a  reader,  that  the 
Corinthians  had  removed  the  gre?»t  sonrce  of  trouble  which 
had  weighed  upon  the  Apostle's  mind,  by  repenting  of  their 
moral  delinquencies   wid  expelling  the   chief  offender  from 
their  society,  but  that  the  conflict  respecting  Paul's  Apostle- 
ship  had  grown  to  new  dimensions,  which  called  forth  new 
assertions  of  his  authority,  made  with  an  earnestness  hardly 
intelligible  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  his  opponent  who 
had  been  punished.     The  language   of  the  Apostle  on  this 
point  seems  to  refer  to  new  matter  which  had  arisen,  not  only 
since  the  divisions  rebuked  in  the  First  Epistle,  but  since  any 
other  Letter  that  Paul  may  be  supposed  to  have  written  be- 
fore the  Second.     Such  is,  in  brief,  the  state  of  this  controver- 
sy.    What  remains  as  certain  is,  that  the  hannony  between 
the  Apostle  and  the  Corinthians  had  been  sufliciently  restored 
to  excite  the  hope  that  he  might  come  to  them  in  love  and  joy ; 
but  that  there  was  still  much  even  in  regard  to  morality,  as 


"^'A^cicca,  2  Cor.  vii.  12  :  "he  that 
suffered  %vrong"  is,  upon  this  view, 
Paul  himself.  The  difficulty  of 
the  whole  question  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  division  among  the  high- 
est anthoritic^.      The   new  view   is 


held,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  Bleek, 
Credner,  Olshausen,  De  Wctte,  and 
Neander;  while  Stanley,  Alford, 
Davidson,  and  (with  some  hesitation) 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  adhere  to 
the  common  opinion. 
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well  as  party-spirit,  to  causo  feJirs  of  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment,— to  avert  which  he  sends  before  him  this  Second  Epis- 
tle.*" "Therefore" — he  says — "I  write  these  things,  being 
absent,  lest  being  present  I  should  use  sharpness,  according  to 
the  power  which  tJie  Lord  hath  given  to  me  to  edification,  and 
not  to  destruction." "'  Whichever  view  we  take  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  highly-wrought  personal  sensitiveness,  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  emotion,  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  Epis- 
tle, are  as  intelligible  as  they  are  noble  and  beautiful  PanPs 
protestations  relating  to  his  Apostolic  work,  and  his  solemn 
appeals  to  God  and  Christ,  are  in  place ;  and  we  enter  into 
his  feelings  as  he  asserts  his  own  smcerity  and  the  openness 
of  the  truth  which  he  taught  in  the  GrospeL"*  Wo  see  what 
sustained  him  in  his  self-assertion ;  he  knew  that  he  did  not 
preach  himself,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.  His  own  weak- 
ness became  an  argument  to  him,  which  he  can  use  to  others 
also,  of  the  power  of  God  working  in  him.  Knowing  his  own 
fellowship  with  Christ,  and  that  this  fellowship  was  the  right 
of  other  men  too,  he  would  be  persuasive  or  severe,  as  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  the  good  of  men  might  require."*  If  he 
was  appearing  to  set  himself  up  against  the  churches  in  Ju- 
daea, he  was  the  more  anxious  that  the  collection  which  he 
was  making  for  the  benefit  of  those  churches  should  prove  his 
sympathy  with  them  bv  its  largeness.  Again  he  would  rocur 
to  the  maintenance  oi  his  own  authority,  as  an  Apostle  of 
Christ,  against  those  who  impeached  it.  He  would  make  it 
understood  that  spiritual  views,  spiritual  powers,  were  real ; 
that  if  he  knew  no  man  after  the  flesh,  and  did  not  war  after 
the  flesh,  he  was  not  the  less  able  for  the  building  up  of  the 
Church."*  He  would  ask  them  to  excuse  his  anxious -jealousy, 
liis  folly  and  excitement,  while  he  gloried  in  the  practical 
proofs  of  his  Apostolic  commission,  and  in  the  infirmities 
which  made  the  power  of  God  more  manifest ;  and  he  would 
plead  with  them  earnestly  that  they  would  give  him  no  occa- 
sion to  find  fault  or  to  correct  them."' 

§  14.  The  remaining  part  of  the  interval  between  Paul's  de- 
parture from  Ephesus  in  May  and  his  arrival  at  Corinth  for 
the  winter — an  interval  which  he  would  naturally  prolcmg,  to 
give  time  for  the  Epistle  to  do  its  work — affords  time,  not 
only  for  his  finishing  the  collection  in  Macedonia,  but  for  that 
advance  westward  toward  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  which 
he  mentions  in  words  that  seem  to  contain  an  emphatic  allu- 

»"2  Cor.xii.  19-21,  xHi.  1-3.— "» 2  Cor.xiii.  10.~"»  Chq^s.  iii.,  ir. 
**•  Chaps,  iv.,  V. — ***Chap.  x. — **'  Cliaitt?.  xi.,  xii.,  xiii. 
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sion  to  the  completion  (at  least  in  outline)  of  the  evan^Hza- 
tion  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  empire,  preparatory  to  a 
movement  upon  Rome  itself : — ^^  So  that  from  Jerusalem,  and 
in  a  circuit  as  far  as  lUyricumy  I  have  fulfilled  the  Grospel  of 
Christ."  "•    This  view  agrees  well  with  Luke's  brief  notice  of 
Paul's  visit  to  Macedonia: — "When  he  had  gone  throu^ 
those  partSy**  and  had  given  them  much  exhortation,  he  came 
into  Greece,  and  there  abode  three  months.*'    This  passage, 
in  which  it  is  remarkable  tliat  even  the  name  of  Corinth  i^ 
not  mentioned,  looks  almost  as  if  left  to  be  filled  up  from  the 
Apostle's  letters.    Among  the  many  allusions  to  Corintli  as 
the  object  of  this  journey,  there  is  one  in  which  he  declares 
the  distinct  intention  of  wintering  there ; "®  and,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  the  time  of  his  departure  makes  it  clear  that  his 
three  months'  abode  at  Corinth  extended  from  about  the  end 
of  November,  a.d.  57,  to  about  the  end  of  February,  a.i>.  58. 
Those  three  months  might  weU  have  been  fully  occupied  with 
the  final  settlement  of  the  questions,  and  correction  of  the  dis- 
orders, which  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Church,  and  in  visits  to  the  other  churches  of  the  province  of 
Achaia.    But,  amid  these  labors,  the  Apostle  found  time  for 
the  composition  of  that  wonderful  work,  which  has  ever  since 
formed  the  chief  foundation  of  Christian  theology.     The  blank 
left  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  is  filled  up  by  that  colossal 
monument  of  the  inspired  genius  of  St.  Paul,  the  EpisUe  to  ilkt 
Romans.    The  internal  evidences,  both  of  place  and  date,  arc 
not  onljr  perfectly  distinct,  but  they  show  why  .the  Epistle 
was  written  at  this  juncture."*     Paul  writes  as  the  guest  of 
Gains,  whom  we  know  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  mem- 
bers of  the  Corinthian  Church.*"    He  sends  salutations  from 
Erastus,  the  chamberlain  of  the  city,*"  from  Timotheus  \\\s^ 
fellow-laborer,  and  from  Sosipater,  whom  we  presently  find 
accompanying  him  on  his  voyage  from  Greece  to  Asia.'" 

"•Rom.  XV.  19.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  division  between 
the  East  and  West,  from  the  time  of 
Octayian  and  Antony  to  that  of  Dio- 
cletian, was  made  at  the  Adriatic. 
Illyricnm  was  now  already  used  in 
the  extended  sense  which  included 
Dalmalia.     (Comp.  2  Tim.  ir.  10.) 

^^itKOinf  Zl  rduipti  kcTvo,  Acts 
XX.  2.  **  1  Cor.  xvi.  6. 

"'The  commendation  to  the  Ro- 
man Church  of  *'Phrebc,  a  servant 
(or  deaconess,  l^iaKovov)  of  the  church 
ftt  Cenchroffi/*  by  no  means  implies 
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that  the  Epistle  was  written  froca 
that  port;  but  simply  that  Paul 
availed  himself  of  Phoebe^s  departoro 
to  forward  it  to  Rome.  The  conncc- 
tion  wonld  naturally  be  close  between 
the  churches  of  CenchresB  and  Cor- 
inth ;  and  it  mny  be  observed,  in 
passing,  ns  an  interesting  fact,  that 
the  Christians  of  the  port  shonld  htixe 
formed  a  community  distinct  from 
those  of  the  city. 

»"  Rom.  xvi.  23.  »"Ibid. 

'**Rom.  xvi.  21:  comp.  Acts  xx. 
4.     Among  these  salutations,  it  is  in- 
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He  mentions  the  completion,  not  only  in  Macedonia,  but  also 
in  Achaia,  of  the  collection,  which  he  was  then  on  the  point 
of  caiTying  to  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem."* 

This  sacred  miision  of  charity  was  now  the  only  remaining 
hindrance  to  the  gratification  of  a  desire  which  ho  had  cher- 
ished for  many  years,  but  which  his  labors  in  the  East  had 
hitherto  postponed,  tQ  visit  %\^  Church  of  Rome,  and  even  to 
extend  his  western  mission  as  far  as  Spain."*  We  have  con- 
templated the  Apostle  on  the  track  of  Alexander :  we  now  see 
him  yearning,  but  in  how  much  nobler  a  spirit,  for  the  con- 
quest of  new  worlds.  His  great  work  of  breaking  up  new 
ground,  of  planting  the  Churches,  which  his  successors,  like 
Apollos,  were  to  water,  was  now  done  in  the  Greek  division 
of  the  Roman  world.  "  But  now  ha&ing  no  more  place  in 
these  regions^'*  "^  is  a  striking  description  of  a  completed  work, 
as  (Joming.from  one  who,  in  every  word  as  well  as  deed,  lived 
in  all  good  conscience  toward  God.  May  we  not  also  regard 
them  as  a  lesson  when  to  leave  to  God  the  issues  of  a  work, 
begun  in  faith  and  diligence,  but  far  too  vast  to  be  finished  in 
all  its  details  ?  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  prominence  which 
the  Apostle  assigns  to  one  character  of  his  work:  "Yea!  so 
have  I  strived  to  preach  the  Grospel,  not  where  Christ  was 
namedy  lest  I  should  build  upon  another  man's  foundation : 
but  as  it  is  written,  to  whom  he  was  not  spoken  of,  they  shall 
see ;  and  they  that  have  not  heard  shall  understand."  "*  This 
he  held  to  be  an  essential  feature  of  that  mission  on  which  he 
was  sent  to  the  Gentiles,  "  ministering  as  a  priest  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  God,"'  that  the  offering  up  of  the  Gentiles  might  be  ac- 
ceptable, being  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  "*  and,  while 
ho  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  "he  had  something  to 
boast  of  through  Jesus  Christ  in  the  things  pertaining  to  Gfod," 
as  to  the  fruits  of  his  past  labors,  the  same  rule  was  to  bp  his 
guide  for  the  future.  It  is  very  striking  that,  ardent  and  long- 
cherished  as  was  his  desire  to  see  his  Christian  brethren  at 
Rome,  he  speaks  of  its  approaching  fulfillment  as  but  a  pass- 
ing visit,  on  his  way  to  break  up  virgin  soil  for  the  good  seed 
in  Spain."*     And  accordingly  (as  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the 

tercsting  to  loarn  the  namo  of  tholx.  13, 15,  16.    Tho  quotation  is  from 
brother  who  was  St  Paurs  amannen-   Is.  Hi.  15. 


sis,  **  I,  Tertins,  who  wrote  this  Epis- 
tle^ salato  you  in  theXiOrd  **  (vor.  22). 

*•»  Rom.  XT.  26-28. 

'"  Rom.  XT.  22-24. 

••'  Rom.  XT.  23. 

'•"Horn  XV.  20,  21:  comp.  2  Cor. 


^"^  Upovyovvra  rb  evayykXtov  rov 
9£ov.  "»Rom.  XV.  16, 17. 

"*  Rom.  XT.  24,  28.  "  Whensoev- 
er I  take  my  journey  into  Spain,  I  will 
come  to  you  :  for  I  trust  to  see  yon  in 
my  journey,  and  to  be  brought  on  my 
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Hebrews)  the  powerful  arguments  and  earnest  exhortations 
of  the  Epistle  are  marked  by  a  tone  different  from  that  in 
which  he  addresses  his  own  converts,  as  if  they  were  the  sub- 
stitute for  a  more  direct  ministration  of  the  Word. 

The  providence  of  God  had  appointed  that  Paul  should  do 
a  greater  and  more  permanent  work  at  Rome,  as  the  result  of 
movements  which  form  an  affecting  contrast  to  those  iirhich 
he  thus  shadows  forth.  The  very  errand  of  mercy  to  Jerusa- 
lem, which  he  regards  as  but  a  temporary  delay  of  his  inroad 
upon  the  West,  was  the  cause  of  his  being  sent  as  a  prisoner 
to  the  capital,  where  his  two  years'  enforced  residence  provided 
for  the  work  he  had  to  do  both  among  Jews  and  Grentiies. 
Kor  does  he  write  without  a  presentiment  of  this  result,  whidi 
was  soon  to  ripen  into  a  prophetic  certainty.  He  entreats 
the  Roman  Christians,  by  their  common  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  by  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  to  wrestle  together  with  him  *" 
in  their  prayers  to  God  on  his  behalf,  "  lliat  I  may  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  unbelievers  in  Judceay  and  that  my  service  for 
Jerusalem  may  be  acceptable  to  the  saints ;  that  I  may  conic 
unto  you  with  joy  by  the  will  of  Gk)d,  and  may  with  von  be 
refreshed.""' 

§  15.  The  Epistle  itself  throws  a  clear  light  upon  the  pecul- 
iar motives,  added  to  the  general  interest  attaching  to  the 
capital  of  the  world,  which  led  the  Apostle  so  ardently  to 
cherish  the  desire,  "  I  must  also  see  Rome."  The  twofold  as- 
pect of  his  life,  as  the  converted  Jew  and  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  as  the  Christian  missionary  ever  invading  new  prov- 
inces of  heathendom,  and  the  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  yearning 
for  the  salvation  of  Israel,  would  move  him  to  deep  sympatliy 
with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  nor  could  his  honest  pride  in  his 
Roman  franchise  fail  to  be  another  motive  to  labor  for  the 
spiritual  freedom  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Regarding  Rome 
solefy  from  the  classical  point  of  view,  we  might  be  surprised 
— as  many  doubtless  have  felt  surprise — -at  the  perpetual  ap- 
peal to  Jewish  feelings  and  associations,  and  the  perpetual 
contest  with  Jewish  prejudices,  w^hich  runs  through  the  whole 
Epistle.     But  the  readers  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  are  aware 


way  thitherward  by  yon,  if  first  I  be 
somewhat  filled  with  yonr  company. 
But  now  I  go  unto  Jerusalem  to  min- 
ister to  the  saints.  .  .  .  When  there- 
fore I  have  performed  this,  and  have 
sealed  to  them  this  fruit,  /  wiU  come 
by  you  into  Spain.'*  We  shall  have  to 
recur  to  the  support  which  this  pas- 
sage is  supposed  to  give  to  the  tradi- 


tion that  St.  Paul  actually  visiictl 
Spain,  and  even  extended  his  labors 
into  Britain.  It  need  only  be  oh. 
served  in  this  place,  that  an  itUentum 
can  not  of  itself  furnbh  hUtorioal  «^- 
idencc  of  the  corresponding  fact. 
(See  chap.  xix.  §  8.) 

"*  (wvnyu>vi(ra(r9ai  fiou 

"'  Rom.  XV.  30^2. 
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liow  strong  was  the  Jewish  clement  in  Roman  society.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  early  propagation  of 
Christianity  among  the  Roman  Jews ;  and  we  shall  soon  see 
Paul,  on  his  first  arrival  at  the  city,  addressing  himself  as 
specially  to  them  and  meeting  with  the  same  obstinatq  un- 
belief, save  from  the  few,  as  when  he  preached  in  the  Eastern 
synagogues.  Moreover,  as  if  to  anticipate  the  great  usurpa- 
tion of  the  later  Romish  Church,  this  Christian  society  owed 
its  foundation  neither  to  St.  Peter  nor  to  any  other  Apostle, 
but  appears,  so  to  speak,  as  the  spontaneous  development  of 
the  Christian  faith,  introduced  probably  by  the  Jews  who 
went  up  to  the  great  Pentecost."*  It  was  natural  that  such  a 
community  shoijdd  have  within  it  a  peculiar  element  of  Juda- 
ism, needing  the  correction  which  the  Apostle  supplies  in  the 
wonderful  arguments  of  the  Epistle,  and  exciting  the  ardent 
interest  on  behalf  of  Israel  which  is  no  less  conspicuous 
throughout  it.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  there  was  a  strong, 
and  perhaps  even  more  numerous  Gentile  element  in  the 
Church ;  an  element,  however,  which  seems  to  have  been 
rather  Greek  than  Roman.  It  may  have  been  that  foreigners 
resident  in  the  capital  had  a  tendency  to  gravitate  toward 
one  another,  and  that  the  Greeks,  more  familiar  with  the 
"  peculiar  people,"  did  not  regard  them  with  the  same  aver' 
sion  as  the  Romans  did :  but,  whatever  the  explanation,  noth- 
ing is  more  certain  than  the  apparent  paradox,  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  Greek  rather  than  Latin.  A  curious  in- 
dication of  the  relative  proportion,  both  of  Jews  to  Gentiles, 
and  of  Greeks  to  Romans,  in  the  Church,  is  furnished  by  the 
long  Hst  of  names  in  the  salutation  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle."*^ 
These  names  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  middle  and  low- 
er grades  of  society.  Many  of  them  are  found  in  the  colum- 
baria of  the  freedmen  and  slaves  of  the  early  Roman  empe- 
rors. It  was  among  the  less  wealthy  merchants  and  trades- 
men, among  the  petty  officers  of  the  army,  among  the  slaves 
and  freedmen  of  the  imperial  palace, "  those  that  are  of  Caesar's 
household"*" — ^whether  Jews  or  Greeks — that  the  Gospel 
would  first  find  a  footing.  The  intimate  personal  element  in 
spmc  of  the  salutations  at  once  attests  the  presence  of  Hellen- 

"*  The  fiction  of  St  Peter's  fonnda- 1  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  re- 
tion  of  the  Chnrch  of  Borne  will  be  i  dace  the  supposed  preponderance  of 
noticed  afterward.  (See  chap.  six.  §  Gentiles  in  the  Church.  The  empha- 
19.)  sis  laid  on  the  word  Gentiles  in  i.  18, 

"•  Rom.  xvi.  6-16.  We  must  not,  seems  rather  to  refer  to  Rome  than  to 
however,  forget  the  frequent  use  of ,  the  composition  of  the  Church.  (See 
Greek  and  Roman  names  hy  Jews,  a  vor.  15.)  "'Philipp.  iv.  22. 
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ist  Jews,  and  adds  another  motive  for  St  PaaPs  deep  interest 
in  the  Roman  Church : — ^^  Salute  Andronicus  and  Junia,  vaj 
kinsmen,  and  my  fellow-prisoners,  who  are  of  note  amon^  the 
Apostles,  who  also  were  in  Christ  before  me ; " — ^a  graceful 
and  affecting  recognition  of  Christian  precedence.*"     Among 
PauPs  personal  friends  at  Rome  were  now  numbered  Aqoila 
and  Pnscilla,  whose  claims  on  the  Apostle's  afEection  and  the 
gratitude  of  all  the  Church  were  enhanced  by  some  special 
clanger  that  they  had  incurred  for  his  sake  (the  cause,  perhaps, 
of  their  having  left  Ephesus  again  for  Rome),*"  and  whose 
house,  as  at  Ephesus,  was  the  place  of  nieeting  of  a  Christiaa 
society,  which  Paul  recognizes  as  a  church.*"     We  can  not 
doubt  that  many  converts,  made  by  Paul  himself  and  the  oth- 
er ministers  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  empire,  were  con- 
tinually converging  to  Rome,  and  adding  to  the  vigor  of  the 
Church,  which  had  by  this  time  gained  such  distinction  that 
"  their  faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world."  **• 

This  composition  of  the  Church,  and  these  personal  relations 
of  the  Apostle  to  it,  account  for  the  pecuUar  tone  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     While  earnestly  pray- 
ing that  he  might  at  length  have  a  prosperous  journey  to  come 
to  them,  as  he  had  often  proposed,  that  he  might  h^ve  some 
fruit  among  them,  as  among  the  other  Gentiles — ^for,  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  he  was  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and 
the  barbarians,  to  the  wise  and  unwise,  and  was  ready,  to  his 
utmost  ability,  to  preach  the  Gospel  at  Rome  also— he  sup- 
plies the  lack  of  his  personal  presence,  and  prepares  for  his 
coming  by  a  grand  manifesto  of  the  Gospel  as  the  one  salva- 
tion for  all  the  classes  that  were  gathered  in  the  composite 
Roman  Church.     "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gk)8pel  of  Christ ; 
for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  be- 
licveth ;  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek."  *"    That 
Gospel  was  invariably  the  announcement  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Lord  of  men,  who  was  made  man,  died,  and 
was  raised  again,  and  whom  his  heralds  present  to  the  faith 
and  obedience  of  mankind.     Such  a  idjpvy/ia  might  be  variously 
commended  to  different  hearers.     In  speaking  to  the  Roman 


"^  Rom.  xvi.  7.  This  allosion  to 
some  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul  is  an- 
other proof  that  the  Acts  does  not 
give  a  complete  acconnt  of  his  labors, 
and  affords  a  confirmation  of  the 
view  which  refers  the  record  of  his 
sufferings  in  2 'Cor.  xi.  to  the  period 
of  his  early  Inbors  in  Syria  and  Cili- 
cia ;  for  there  it  was  that  his  impris- 


onment would  most  naturally  bo 
shared  by  his  kinsfolk. 

"*Rom.  xvi.  8,  4:  **Who  for  my 
life  laid  down  their  own  necks." 
Some  fancy  that  they  rcBcaed  Faol  in 
the  tumult  at  Ephesus. 

"•  Ver.  6 :  *  *  Likewise  grtsct  the 
church  that  is  in  their  house." 

'«Rom.i.8.  '"Rom.i.  16. 
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Church,  St.  Paul  represents  the  chief  valae  of  it  as  consisting 
in  the  ^t,  that  through  it  the  righteousness  of  Grod,  as  a 
righteousness  not  for  God  only,  but  also  for  men,  was  reveal- 
ed. It  is  natural  to  ask  what  led  him  to  choose  and  dwell 
upon  this  aspect  of  his  proclamation  of  Jesus  Christ,  The 
following  answers  suggest  themselves: — (1.)  As  he  looked 
upon  the  condition  of  the  Gentile  world,  with  that  coup  d^ceil 
which  the  writing  of  a  letter  to  the  Roman  Church  was 
likely  to  suggest,  he  was  struck  by  the  awful  wickedness,  the 
ntter  dissolution  of  moral  ties,  which  has  made  that  age  infa* 
mous.  His  own  terrible  summary  *"  is  well  known tobe  con- 
firmed by  other  contemporary  evidence.  The  profligacy  which 
we  shudder  to  read  oi  was  constantly  under  St.  Paul's  eye. 
Along. with  the  evil,  ho  saw  also  the  b^innings  of  €k>d's 
judgment  upon  it.  He  saw  the  miseries  and  disasters,  b^un 
nnd  unpending,  which  proved  that  €k>d  in  heaven  would  not 
tolerate  the  unrighteousness  of  men.  (2.)  As  he  looked  upon 
tlie  condition  of  the  Jewish  people^  he  saw  them  claiming  an 
exclusive  righteousness,  which,  however,  had  manifestly  no 
power  to  preserve  them  from  being  really  unrighteous.  (3.) 
Might  not  the  thought  also  occur  to  him,  as  a  Roman  citizen, 
that  the  empire,  which  was  now  falling  to  pieces  through  un- 
righteousness, had  been  built  up  by  righteousness,  by  that 
love  of  order  and  that  acknowledgment  of  rights  which  were 
the  great  endowment  of  the  Roman  people?  Whether  wo 
lay  any  stress  upon  this  or  not,  it  seems  clear  that  to  one  con- 
templating the  world  from  St  Paul's  point  of  view,  no  thought 
would  be  so  naturally  suggested  as  that  of  the  need  of  the 
true  Righteousness  for  the  two  divisions  of  mankind.  How 
he  expounds  the  truth,  that  God's  own  righteousness  was  shown 
in  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  righteousness  which  men  might  trust  in — 
sinners  though  they  were — and  by  trusting  in  it  submit  to  it, 
and  so  receive  it  as  to  show  forth  the  fruits  of  it  in  their  own 
lives ;  how  he  declares  the  union  of  men  with  Christ  as  sub- 
r.isting  in  the  Divine  idea  and  as  realized  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit, — ^maybeseen  in  the  Epistle  itself.  The  remarkable 
exposition  contained  in  ch.  ix.  x.,  xi.,  illustrates  the  personal 
character  of  St.  Paul,  by  showing  the  intense  love  for  his  na- 
tion which  he  retained  through  all  his  struggles  with  unbe- 
lieving Jews  and  Judaizing  Christians,  and  by  what  hopes  he 
reconciled  himself  to  the  thought  of  their  unbelief  and  their 
punishment.  Having  spoken  of  this  subject,  he  goes  on  to 
exhibit  in  practical  counsels  the  same  love  of  Christian  unity, 

«°  Rom.  i.  21-82. 
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tiioderation,  and  gentleness,  the  same  respect  for  social  order, 
the  same  tenderness  for  weak  consciences,  and  the  same  ex- 
pectation of  the  Lord's  coming,  and  confidence  in  the  future, 
which  appear  more  or  less  strongly  in  all  his  letters. 

§  16.  The  Epistle  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  PhoBbo  to 
Rome,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Paul's  departure  for  Jerusalem,  which 
may  be  fixed  about  the  end  of  February,  as  he  was  at  Phihp- 
pi  at  the  Passover  ^March  27,  a.d.  58).  He  was  on  the  point 
of  starting  by  sea  tor  Syria,  when  the  discovery  of  a  Jewish 
plot  to  waylay  him  caused  him  to  take  the  overland  route  by 
way  of  Macedonia. ^^^  .  But  his  traveling  companions  from  tho 
various  places  he  had  visited — associated  with  him,  probably, 
in  the  mission  of  carrying  the  contributions  of  their  respect- 
ive churches — ^went  on  by  sea  to  Troas,  doubtless  carrying 
the  money  with  them.*"  The  resumption  of  the  first  person 
in  the  Acts  indicates  that  Luke  was  the  immediate  companion 
of  St.  Paul ;  and  the  details  of  the  voyage  are  given  witn  such 
precision  that  we  can  fix  tlie  daily  dates  with  high  proba- 
bility.'" 

The  narrative  of  the  Apostle's  voyage  begins  from  Philippi, 
whence  Paul  sailed  "  after  the  days  of  imleavened  bread,"  that 
is,  on  the  day  following  the  eighth  day  of  the  feast  (Tuesday, 
April  4th),  and  he  reached  Troas  in  five  days  (Saturday, 
April  8th).***  He  had  remained  there  a  full  seven  days,  when, 
on  the  return  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  (Sunday,  April  16th), 
the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread,  and  Paul  preached 
to  them,  ready  to  depart  on  the  morrow.  Here  we  have  one 
of  the  incidental  notices — ^more  valuable  than  any  formal  state- 
ment, because  they  show  how  regularly  the  custom  was  estab- 
lished— of  those  meetings  of  the  Christians  on  the  Lord's  Day 
for  social  converse  and  divine  worship,  which  Pliny  mentions 
as  their  only  known  institution."'  Unable,  for  the  most  part, 
to  withdraw  from  the  service  of  their  masters  during  the  day, 
they  met  either — as  Pliny. tells  us — ^before  day-light,  or,  as  on 
this  occasion  at  Troas,  after  sunset.  The  congregation,  like 
that  of  the  first  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  met  in  an  upper  cham- 
ber, where  Paul — for  the  time  was  not  come  when  utterances 
out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  were  measured  by  the  min- 


""  Acts  XX.  8. 

"**  Acts  XX.  4.  Their  names  were 
Sopatcr  of  Bercea ;  Aristarchus  and 
Secnndns,  of  the  Tbessalonians ;  Ga- 
iusof  Dcrbe,  and  Timothecis;  and  of 
Asia,  Trophimns  and  l^chicns. 

'••This    hns    been   done   by   Mr. 


Lewin  in  the  Fasti  Sacri;  and  wo 
havo  followed  his  dates,  which  most 
not,  however,  be  considered  as  estab- 
lished with  absolute  certainty. 

***  Acts  xx;  6. 

'•"Corop.  I  Cor.  xri.  2;  Rcr.  i 
10. 
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ute — continued  his  disoourse  till  midnight,  and  was  only  then 
interrupted  by  an  accident.  A  youth  named  Eutychus,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  window,  overpowered  with  drowsiness 
through  the  heat  of  the  many  lamps,  fell  down  from  the  third 
story  and  was  taken  up  dead.  The  miracle  by  which  Paul  re- 
stored him  to  life  resembled  in  form  those  performed  by  Eli- 
jah and  Elisha,*^  while  it  again  illustrated, the  compassionate 
raying  of  our  Lord, — "  The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the 
iiesh  is  weak.'*  Returning  to  the  upper  chamber,  without 
waiting  till  the  youth's  friends  had  the  comfort  of  seeing  his 
full  recoveiT  (ver.  12),  Paul  broke  bread  and  ate  with  the  dis- 
ciples, and  having  talked  with  them  till  the  break  of  .day,  de- 
parted.'"* 

§  17.  To  gain  time  for  this  protracted  farewell,  Paul  had 
sent  his  companions  before  him  to  the  ship,  and,  while  they 
doubled  the  promontory  of  Lectum,  he  took  the  shorter  route 
by  land  to  join  them  at  Assos,  whence  they  crosssed  to  Mity- 
lene  (Monoay,  April  7th).  Avoiding  the  windings  of  the 
coast,  they  sailed  from  Lesbos  to  Chios  on  the  Tuesday,  and 
on  the  next  day  to  Samos,  whence  crossing  over  to  the  main- 
land, they  stayed  at  the  promontory  of  Trogyllium,  and  reach* 
njd  Miletus  on  Thursday,  April  20th.  Hero  they  stopped, 
while  Paul  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus ;  for 
his  direct  course  had  carried  him  across  the  bay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  that  city  lies ;  as  the  staying  any  time  among 
his  converts  in  Asia  would  have  risked  his  purposed  arrival 
at  Jerusalem  by  the  day  of  Pentecost."'  The  distance  be- 
tween Ephesus  and  Miletus  being  about  forty  miles,  the  inter- 
val from  the  Thursday  to  the  Sunday  would  give  time  for  the 
arrival  of  the  elders,  with  whom  Paul  held  solemn  converse, 
as  on  the  Sunday  before  at  Troas  (Sunday,  April  23d).  His 
farewell  discourse  to  them  is  one  of  his  representative  ad- 
dresses. It  may  be  ranked  with  the  Epistles,  and  throws  the 
same  kind  of  light  upon  St.  Paul's  apostolical  relations  to  the 
churches.  Like  several  of  the  Epistles,  it  is  in  great  part  an 
appeal  to  their  memories  of  him  and  of  his  work.  He  refers 
to  his  labors  in  "serving  the  Lord"  among  them,  and  to  tho 
dangers  he  incurred  from  tho  plots  of  the  Jews,  and  asserts 
emphatically  the  unreserve  with  which  he  had  taught  them. 
He  tells  them  that  he' was  receiving  inspired  warnings,  as  lie 
advanced  from  city  to  city,  of  the  bonds  and  afflictions  await- 


1M8 


Acts  XX.  10:    comp.   1   Kin^ 
xvii.  21 ;  2  Kings  iv.  34. 

"*Act8    XX.    7-12.      Tho    words 
mkaaaQ  aprov  Kaiyivtrufuvo^  probn- 

X2 


blv  refer  to  two  distinct  nets,  the 
sacramcntnl  supper  followed  by  a 
men  I. 

'"•Acts  XX  13-ia 
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ing  him  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
Apostle  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  press  on  in  spite  of  these 
warnings.  Having  formed  his  plan  on  good  pounds  and  in 
the  sight  of  Gk>d,  he  did  not  see  in  dangers  which  might  even 
touch  his  life,  however  clearly  set  before  him,  reasons  for 
changing  it.  Other  arguments  mi^ht  move  him  from  a  fixed 
purpose — ^not  danger.  His  one  guiding  principle  was,  to  dis- 
charge the  ministry  which  ho  had  received  oi  the  Lord  Je- 
sus, to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  pf  God.  Speaking  to 
his  present  audience  as  to  those  whom  he  was  seeing  for  the 
last  time,  he  proceeds  to  exhort  them  with  unusual  earnest- 
ness and  tenderness,  and  expresses  in  conclusion  that  anxiety 
as  to  practical  industry  and  liberality  which  has  been  in- 
creasingly occupying  his  mind.  His  warnings  of  false  teach- 
ers and  heresies — "the  grievous  wolves  who  would  enter  in 
among  them,"  and  "  the  men  of  themselves  that  would  arise, 
speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them  '* 
— anticipate  the  evils  that  we  find  rife  at  Ephesus,  in  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  the  Apocalypse.  Finally, "  he  kneel- 
ed down  and  prayed  with  them  all :  and  they  all  wept  sore, 
and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  him,  sorrowing  most  of 
all  for  the  words  which  he  spake,  that  they  should  see  his  face 
no  more.    And  they  accompanied  him  to  the  ship." 

§  18.  From  this  most  affecting  leave-taking  the  Apostle 
hastened  on  his  voyage  by  the  most  direct  course.  Embark- 
ing immediately  on  the  closo  of  his  address,  he  ssuled  straight 
to  the  island  of  Cos  (Monday,  April  24th),  thence  to  Rhodes 
(Tuesday),  and  thence  to  Patara  in  Lycia  (Wednesday), 
where,  finding  another  ship  bound  direct  for  Phoenicia,  he 
went  on  board  (Thursday,  April  27th),  and,  sighting  Cyprus 
on  the  left  h^d,  arrived  at  T^re,  where  the  ship  was  to  un- 
load. The  ordinary  course  of  such  a  voyage.would  bring  the 
Apostle  to  that  ancient  city  on  Sunday  (April  30th) ;  and  an- 
other Lord's  Day  was  cheered  by  a  welcome  from  certain  dis- 
ciples, of  whose  existence  in  the  city  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  aware.  With  them  he  spent  a  whole  week,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  prophetic  gifts  poured  out  upon  these 
Tyrian  Christians  were  used  to  warn  Paul  against  going  on 
to  Jerusalem.*'*     How,  in.  that  one  week,  the  Apostle  gained 


(( 


"*  Acts  xxi.  1-4.  The  words, 
who  said  unto  Paul  through  the 
Spirit  that  ho  should  not  go  up  to 
Jerusalem,'*  must  not  be  misunder- 
stood, as  if  the  Apostle  disobeyed  a 
divine  command  in  still  going    for- 


ward. His  own  teaching  in  the 
Epistles,  concerning  spiritual  gifts, 
clearlv  shows  the  distinction  between 
the  supernatural  knowledge  confer^ 
red  and  the  application  made  of  it. 
The  disciples,  endoweil  by  the  Spirit 
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the  afFection  of  these  new-rf ound  brethren,  was  proved  by  the 
conc50urse  in  which,  with  their  wives  and  children,  they 
brought  him  and  his  company  out  of  the  city  to  the  sea-shore, 
where  all  kneeled  down  together  and  prayed  before  the  voy- 
agers went  on  board. 

§  19.  Supposing  that,  as  at  Troas  and  Miletus,  Paul  spent 
the  Lord's  Day  with  the  Tyrian  Christians,  his  voyage  to  Ptol- 
cmais  (Acre)  would  occupy  the  Monday,  and  Ins  one  day's 
stay  there  with  the  brethren,  the  Tuesday  (May  9)."*  On  the 
following  day  Paul  and  his  company  proceeded,  apparently 
by  land,  to  Caesarea,  and  took  up  their  abode  with  "Philip 
the  Evangelist,  one  of  the  Seven,"  a  description  which  doubt- 
less refers  to  those  who  are  usually  called  Deacons.***  The 
four  virgin  daughters  of  Philip  prophesied,  probably  repeat- 
ing former  warnings,  which  were  now  most  plainly  uttered  by 
Agabus,  whom  we  have  already  seen  predicting  the  famine 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius."*  This  prophet  came  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Csesarea,  apparently  for  the  express  purpose  of 
staying  Paul's  course.  Imitating  the  symlJalic  methods  of 
the  ancient  prophets,  he  bound  his  own  hands  and  feet  with 
Paul's  girdle,  declaring,  in  the  name  of  the  Spirit,  that  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  would  even  thus  bind  the  owner  of  that 
girdle,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Grentiles.  Upon 
hearing  this,  even  St.  Paul's  own  companions  joined  in  the  en- 
treaties of  the  brethren  of  Caesarea,  that  he  would  not  go  up 
to  Jerusalem.  The  Evangelist,  who  tells  us  of  this  final  ap- 
peal in  which  ho  himself  joined,  thus  records  its  issue: — 
"  Then  Paul  answered.  What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break 
mine  heart?  For  I  am  ready,  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also 
to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And 
when  he  would  not  be  persuaded,  we  ceased,  saying,  The  will 
of  the  Lord  be  done."  "*  So,  after  a  stay  of  several  days  at 
Caesarea,  they  packed  up  their  little  baggage,  and  went  up, 
doubtless  on  foot,  by  the  usual  road  to  Jerusalem,"'  accom- 


with  the  prophetic  knowledge  of  Paurs 
coming  dangers,  would  natarally  add 
their  own  entreaties  that  he  would 
avoid  the  danger.  The  fuller  narra- 
tive of  the  similar  scene  at  Csssarca 
(vv.  10^14)  pats  the  matter  in  its  true 
light. 

'"Actsxxi.  6,  7. 

"•  Acts  xxi.  8 :  comp.  vi.  6.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this 
'* Philip  the  Evangelist"  was  the 
same  who  discharged  that  office  for 


the  Samaritans  and  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  (Acts  viii.). 

"*  Acts  xi.  28. 

**Acts  xxi.  8-14:  comp.  Isaiah 
XX.  2,  3 ;  Jcr.  xiii.  1*  1 1 .  The  proph- 
ecy derives,  perhaps,  the  greater  force 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  delivered  at 
the  place  where  Paul  was  kept  a 
prisoner  for  two  years. 

"•Acts  xxi.  15,  16.  The  A.V. 
here  uses  the  word  carriagt,  for  that 
which  a  traveler  carries^  as  in  Judg. 
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panied  by  an  aged  disciple  of  Cyprus,  name  Mnason,  who  had 
offered  them  a  lodging  m  the  crowded  city. 

§  20.  This  fifth  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  since  his  con- 
version is  the  last  of  which  we  have  any  certain  record.  The 
state  of  the  city,  thronged  with  the  excited  multitudes  who 
had  come  up  to  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  might  well  recall  to 
him,  not  only  the  warnings  that  had  encountered  him  at  every 
step,  but  the  deed  of  blood  in  which  he  himself,  twenty-five 
years  before,  had  played  the  part  for  which  he  never  ceased 
to  feel  remorse.  He  was  welcomed  with  joy  by  the  brethren, 
and  on  the  following  day  (Thursday,  May  18th)  he  had  an 
interview  with  James  and  all  the  dders  of  the  Church,  to 
whom ''  he  declared  particularlv  what  things  God  had  wrought 
among  the  Gtentiles  by  his  ministry."  "^  Amoi^  those  things, 
besides  the  spiritual  fruits  which  he  had  raised,  the  temporal 
fruits  of  charity  which  he  had  gathered  in  return  for  his  poor 
Jewish  brethren  would  naturally  find  a  place,  and  we  may  as- 
sume that  Paul  and  his  delegated  companions  handed  over 
the  contributions  from  the  respective  churches.  But  St. 
Luke  passes  over  this  incident,  to  relate  the  events  that  led  to 
the  Apostle's  apprehension ;  and,  indeed,  concern  for  his  char* 
acter  and  safety  seems  to  have  been  the  thought  uppermost 
in  the  minds  ox  the  brethren.  For  the  great  crisis  had  now 
come  in  the  relations  between  the  spirit  of  Judaism  and  the 
'Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  nor  was  it  only  from  the  imconverted" 
Jews  that  the  danger  threatened.  The  Jewish  Chnstians, 
whether  resident  at  Jerusalem  or  present  at  the  feast,  now 
amounted  to  "  many  thousands,"  but  their  understanding  of 
the  Grospel  had  not  kept  pace  with  their  numbers :  they  were 
"  all  zealous  of  the  law."  To  them,  and  to  the  unconverted 
Jews,  Paul  was  known  as  one  who  had  taught  with  pre-emi- 
nent boldness  that  a  way  into  God's  favor  was  opened  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  that  this  way  did  not  lie  throu^  the  door  of 
the  Jewish  Law.  He  had  founded  numerous  and  important 
communities,  composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  together,  which 
stood  simply  on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  apart  from  circum- 
cision and  die  observance  of  the  Law.    He  had  thus  roused 


xviii.  21, 1  Sam.  xvii.  22.  The  bet- 
ter reading  is  kvttrKivatrdfuvoiy  having 
packed  up.  Interpreting  the  iiitkpag 
irXeiovc  (ver.  10)  by  the  Apostle's 
intention  to  reach  Jemsalem  at  Pen- 
tecost, Mr.  Lewin  makes  the  stay  at 
Cicsarea  to  have  lasted  from  Wednes- 
day, Mny  10th,  to  Sunday,  Mny  14. 


If  Paul  stayed,  as  at  Troas,  Mile- 
tus, and  Tyre,  to  spend  a  farewell 
Lord's  Day  with  the  brethren,  and 
started  on  the  Monday,  he  would  ar- 
live  at  Jerusalem  on  the  Wednesday 
(May  1 7th),  on  the  evening  of  which 
dav  the  feast  began. 
'"Acts  xvii.  17-19. 
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against  himself  the  bitter  enmity  of  that  unfathomable  Jewish 
pride,  which  was  almost  as  strong  in  some  of  those  who  had 
professed  the  faith  of  Jesus  as  in  their  unconverted  brethren. 
This  enmity  had  for  years  been  vexing  both  body  and  soul  of 
the  Apostle.  He  had  no  rest  from  its  persecutions ;  and  his 
joy  in  proclaiming  the  free  grace  of  Cfod  to  the  world  was 
mixed  with  a  constant  sorrow  that  in  so  doing  ho  was  held  to 
be  disloyal  to  the  calling  of  his  fathers.  He  had  now  come 
to  Jerusalem  "  ready  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus," 
but  he  had  come  expressly  to  prove  himself  a  faithful  Jew, 
and  this  purpose  emerges  at  every  point  of  the  histoiy.  His 
brethren  at  Jerusalem  now  suggest  to  him  a  mode  of  accom- 
plishing this  object.  While  glorifying  God  for  the  work 
which  had  been  done  amon^  the  Gentiles,  they  do  not  conceal 
from  Paul  that  the  calumnies  against  him  have  gained  belief 
among  the  Jfewish  Christians.  The  specific  charge  was,  not 
simply  that  he  kept  Gentile  believers  free  from  the  yoke  'of 
the  Law — for  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
Jewish  Church  itself — but  that  "he  taught  all  the  J'ews 
among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  sa3ring  that  they  ought 
not  to  circumcise  their  children,  neither  to  walk  after  tho 
customs."  To  refute  this  charge,  there  was  a  practical  op-" 
portunity. 

Four  men  connected  with  the  Church  had  bound  them- 
selves, as  wo  have  seen  Paul  himself,  doing,  by  a  temporary 
Nazarite  vow,  and  their  purification  upon  the  completion  of 
the  vow  was  at  hand.  This  ceremony  involved  a  considera- 
ble expense  for  the  otferings  to.  be  presented  in  the  Tem- 
ple ; "'  and  it  was  a  meritorious  act  to  provide  these  offer- 
mgs  for  the  poorer  Nazarites.  St.  Paul  was  requested, to  put 
himself  under  the  vow  Avith  the  other  four,  and  to  supply  the 
cost  of  tho  offerings.  He  at  once  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
on  the  next  day,  having  performed  some  ceremony  which  im- 
plied the  adoption  of  the  vow,  he  went  into  the  Temple,  an- 
nouncing that  the  due  offerings  of  each  Nazarite  were  about 
to  be  presented,  and  the  period  of  the  vow  terminated,*"  a 
process  which  would  occupy  seven  days  (Friday,  Majr  19). 

Tho  week  was  almost  accomplished,  when  certam  Jews 
from  Asia,  probably  some  of  Paul's  old  antagonists  at  Ephe- 
sus,  recognized  him  in  the  Temple.  They  had  already  seen 
with  him  in  the  city  Trophimus,  an  Ephesian  Greek,  whom 
they  chose  to  think  that  Paul  had  brought  into  the  Temple. 

»'*Nuni.  vi.  13-21.— »»» Acts  xxi.  17-26.  Agrippa  I.  had  ingratiated 
himself   with    the  Jews  by  defrnying  these  expenses  for  certain  Nazarites 
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So  tbey  roused  a  tumult  among  the  people,  and  set  upon  Paul 
with  the  cry : — ^^  Men  of  Israel  help !  This  is  the  man  that 
teacheth  all  men  everywhere  against  tlie  people^  and  the  law, 
and  this  place :  and  further,  brought  Greeks  also  into  the 
temple,  and  hath  polluted  this  holy  place !"  The  whole  city 
was  raised :  the  people  rushed  together  to  the  T^ Jiple,  and, 
unwilling  to  defile  it  with  blood,  dragged  Paul  out  &om  the 
court  of  the  women  into  the  outer  court,  the  doors  being  im- 
mediately shut  by  the  Levitical  guard  of  the  Temple.**^  The 
Apostle's  career  would  have  been  ended  by  a  process  more 
summary  than  that  of  Stephen,  had  not  the  alanning  tidings 
been  carried  to  the  tribune  in  command  of  the  Roman  co- 
hort'**^ stationed  in  the  fort  Antonia,  that  all  Jerusidem  was 
in  an  uproar.  Calling  out  a  body  of  soldiers  and  centurions, 
he  ran  down  into  the  Temple  court,  and  at  his  appearance 
PauPs  assailants  stayed  their  blows.  Having  bound  Paul 
with  two  chains,  which  fastened  each  of  his  arms  to  a  soldier, 
and  being  unable  to  learn  from  the  people's  confused  cries 
who  he  was  and  what  he  had  done,  he  ordered  him  to  bo  car- 
ried into  the  fort ;  but,  on  reaching  the  stairs,  such  a  rush 
was  made  by  the  disappointed  mob  after  their  victim,  that 
Paul  had  to  be  borne  in  the  soldier's  arms.'"' 

This  whole  scene,  and  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  trib- 
une, will  be  better  understood  in  their  connection  with  the 
existing  state  of  Judaea.  The  energetic  but  cruel  government 
of  Felix  had  goaded  the  disaffected  Jews  to  desperation.  In 
the  preceding  year  (a.d.  57),  the  high-priest  Jonathan  had 
been  murdered  in  the  Temple ;  an  act  followed  by  the  or- 
ganization of  the  bands  of  terrorists  called  8ic(xrii  or  Assas- 
sins.  Next  after  this  murder,  Josephus  relates  the  appear^ 
ance  of  an  Egyptian  impostor,  who  led  out  4000  of  these  As- 
sassins into  the  Desert,'"  and,  returning  at  the  head  of  30,000 
men,  whom  he  had  dduded  into  the  belief  that  he  was  the 
Messiah,  and  that  he  would  restore  the  kingdom  to  Judah,  he 
encamped  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  threatening  to  overpower 
the  Roman  garrison,  and  promising  that  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem should  fall  down.  He  was  attacked  by  Felix,  and  his 
followers  dispersed  or  slain,  the  Egyptian  himself  escaping.^ 


S04 


•*Act8xxi.  27-30. 

**  Acts  xxi.  Si:  Tif  x^uipxv  ^C 
airtiptic.  The  name  of  this  officer, 
Claudius  Lysias,  which  seems  to  im- 
ply a  Greek  freedman  of  the  Inrc  em- 
peror, is  first  mentioned  in  his  letter 
to  Felix,  ch.  xxiii.  26. 

•"Acts  xxi.  81 -3«. 


"•Acts  xxi.  38,  i^ayaywv  «ic  Ti,p 

rwv  aveapiuvy  where  our  Version 
conceals  both  the  force  of  the  article 
ro^g  and  the  specific  sense  of  the 
word  ffucapiiitv, 

•^Joseph.  Ant,  xx.  8,  §  6;   i?.  ./". 
ii.  13,  §  />.     As  Lysias  evidently  ro- 
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The  idea  now  occurred  to  L^sias  that  Paul  was  this  Egyp- 
tian,  and  great  was  his  surprise  when  his  prisoner,  just  as 
they  reached  the  entrance  to  the  castle,  addressed  him  in 
Greek,  asking  leave  to  speak  with  him.  Paul  removed  his 
suspicion  by  teUing  him  who  he  was : — ^  I  am  a  Jew  of  Tar- 
sus, in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city ;  and,  I  beseech  thee, 
suffer  me  to  speak  unto  the  people.''  The  permission  was 
granted,  and  Paul,  standing  on  the  stairs,  and  having  with  a 
sign  of  his  hand  gained  the  silent  attention  of  the  people,  be- 
gan to  address  them :  "  Men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  hear  ye 
my  defense  now  made  unto  you."  As  soon  as  they  heard 
that  he  spoke  in  Hebrew,  that  is,  in  the  then  current  Aramaic 
dialect  ot  Palestine,  the  silence  became  the  more  pvofound, 
and  Paul  had  at  length  the  opportunity,  to  gain  which  was 
one  motive  of  his  pressing  on  to  Jerusalem,  of  addressing  the 
angiy  Jews  in  his  own  justification.'"  His  defense  consists 
of  a  simple  historical  statement  of  the  events  of  his  own  life, 
as  a  Jefo, — ^bom  indeed  at  Tarsus,  yet  "  brought  up  in  this 
city  at  the  feet  of  Gumaliel,  taught  according  to  the  perfect 
manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers,  and  zealous  toward  God,  as 
yo  all  are  this  day."  "•  How  he  had  proved  that  zeal  as  a 
persecutor  of  the  Christians,  the  high-priest  and  all  the  -eld- 
ers could  bear  him  witness. .  He  had  been  manifestly  arrest- 
ed in  that  course  by  the  vision  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  on  tho 
way  to  Damascus.  We  have  already  compared  this  with  tho 
other  narratives  of  his  conversion ;  but  here  we  should  ob- 
serve how  the  present  purpose  of  the  Apostle  explains  what 
is*  special  in  this  address.  The  great  point  is,  that  his  course 
was  changed  by  a  direct  operation  upon  his  spirit  from  with- 
out, and  not  by  the  gradual  influence  of  other  minds  upon 
his.  Incidentally,  we  may  see  a  reason  for  the  admission  that 
his  companions  **  heard  not  the  voice  of  him  that  spake  to 
me"  in  the  fact  that  some  of  them,  not  believing  in  Jesus 
with  their  former  leader,  may  have  been  living  at  Jerusalem, 
and  possibly  present  among  the  audience.  Hence,  too,  he 
mentions  that  Ananias,  who  interpreted  the  wiU  of  the  Lord 
to  him  more  fully  at  Damascus,  was  a  devout  man  according 
to  the  Law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which  dwelt 

fcrs  to  this  insurrection  ns  n  recent  <     ^  Acts  xxii.  3.     This  is  no  mere 


event,  and  as  sach  movements  p;en- 


conciliatory    compliment,   for    Paul 


crally  took  place  at  the  great  festivals,    liad  recently  expressed,  in  very  ear- 
.. L-  ._i. » L_Li_  .i._.  nest  words,  tho  same  judgment  of  his 

countrymen :  '*  I  bear  them  record 
that  they  ha\'c  n  zeal  of  God,  but  not 


it  may  bo  inferred  as  probable  that 
this  affair  of  tho  Egyptian  occurred 
at  the  Passover  of  a.d.  68. 


^  Acts  xxii.  1,2.  1  according  to  knowledgo  "  (Rom.  x.  2). 
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thcre^  and  that  he  made  his  coramonication  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  the  Grod  of  Israel.  In  the  same  spirit,  he  proceeds 
to  relate  that  the  next  great  revelation,  that  by  which  he  re- 
ceived his  full  commission,  was  made  to  him  as  he  was  pray- 
ing in  the  Temple,  which  he  was  falsely  charged  with  pro- 
faning. There  it  was  that,  while  he  would  gladly  have  pro- 
longed his  ministry  at  Jerusalem,  he  received  the  divine 
warning  to  make  haste  and  depart,  for  they  would  not  re- 
ceive his  testimony.  He  repeats  to  his  hearers  the  argument 
which  he  had  pleaded  with  the  Lord  himself — ^their  knowl- 
edge of  his  persecution  of  the  Christians  and  his  consent  to 
Stephen's  death — as  a  reason  why  his  testimony  should  be 
impressive  at  Jerusalem  above  all  other  places :  but  only  to 
receive  now  the  confirmation  of  the  answer  given  to  him  then. 
The  Lord  had  said,  "Depart,  for  I  will  send  thee  far  hence 
unto  the  Gentiles  ;"  —  and  no  sooner  had  he  reached  this 
point,  than  the  storm  of  animosity  burst  forth  anew.  "  They 
gave  him  audience  unto  this  word  :'*  —  they  could  bear  the 
name  of  the  Nazarene,  though  they  despised  it;  but  the 
thought  of  that  free  declaration  of  God's  grace  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, of  which  Paul  was  known  to  be  the  herald,  stung  them 
to  fury:  they  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  said — "Away  with 
such  a  fellow  from  the  earth :  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should 
live  I"  Their  cries  were  accompanied  with  frantic  gestures ; 
they  cast  off  their  clothes,  as  if  to  stone  Paul,  and  threw  dust 
into  the  air ;  and  the  tribune,  ignorant  of  the  language  in 
which  Paul  had  spoken,  could  only  suppose  that  he  had  given 
some  strong  ground  for  such  indignant  fury.  To  learn  whsit 
this  was,  he  brought  him  into  the  castle,  and  comm^ided 
him  to  be  examined  by  scourging.  The  soldiers  were  already 
binding  him  with  thongs  to  the  post,  when  Paul  calmly  ask- 
ed the  centurion  in  command,  "Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge 
a  man  that  is  a  Roman  and  uncondemned  ?"  The  warning 
was  forthwith  carried  by  the  centurion  to  the  tribune,  who, 
hastening  to  learn  the  truth  from  Paul,  was  more  and  more 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  prisoner,  on  whom  he  had  already 
inflicted  the  indignity  of  chains,  was  free-bom,  while  he  him- 
self—doubtless as  an  imperial  freedman,  had  only  obtained 
the  franchise  for  a  large  sum.*"^ 

Having  now  learned  that  the  question  at  issue  regarded 
the  Jewish  religion,  the  tribune  summoned  the  chief  priests 
and  Sanhedrim  to  meet  on  the  following  day,'"®  when,  having 

• 
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loosed  Paul  from  his  bonds,  he  placed  him  before  them.  We 
need  not  sappose  that  this  was  a  regular  legal  proceeding. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  had  no 
power  to  convoke  the  Sanhedrim,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would 
not  give  up  a  Roman  citizen  to  their  judgment.  As  it  was, 
the  affair  ended  in  confusion,  and  with  no  semblance  of  a  ju- 
dicial termination.  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  been  put  upon 
his  defense;  and,  with  the  peculiar  habit,  mentioned  else- 
where also,  of  looking  steadily  when  about  to  speak,***  he  be- 
gan to  say — "  Men  and  brethren,  I  have  lived  in  all  good  con- 
science " — or,  to  give  the  full  force  of  the  original,*"  "  I  have 
lived  a  conscientiously  loyal  life  unto  Grod,  until  this. day," — 
when  a  scene  was  enacted  which  is  most  interesting  in  a 
historical  as  well  as  a  personal  point  of  view. 

Ananias,  who  presided  over  the  Sanhedrim  as  high-priest, 
had  been  appointed  to  that  office  by  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  • 
in  A.D.  48.  In  a.d.  62  ho  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  prefect 
Ummidius  Quadratus,  to  answer  before  Claudius  on  a  charge 
of  oppression  brought  against  him  by  the  Samaritans.*"  The 
result  is  doubtful ;  but  the  best  solution  seems  to  be  that 
Ananias  was  not  formally  deposed,  but  as,  during  his  suspen- 
sion, Jonathan  had  been  appointed  in  his  place,  the  latter  had 
continued  to  exercise  the  office  till  his  murder  by  the  Sicarii 
in  A.D.  57,  when  Ananias  resumed  his  functions.  The  high- 
priest's  character  for  violence  and  lawlessness***  suggests 
that  a  guilty  conscience  assumed  the  guise  of  zeal  against 
blasphemy,  when  he  at  once  interrupted  Paul  by  ordering  the 
by-standers  to  smite  him  on  the  mouth.  ^^  Grod  shall  smito 
thee,  thou  whited  wall !"  exclaimed  the  Apostle ;  "  for  sit- 
test  thou  to  judge  mo  after  the  law,  and  commandest  me  to 
be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law  ?"  *"  The  by-standers,  who 
seem  to  have  hesitated  to  execute  the  high-priest's  hasty 
order,  now  remonstrated  with  the  Apostle,  "  Kevilest  thou 
God's  high-priest  ?"  The  apology  of  Paul,  while  proving  his 
respect  for  the  Law  and  its  dignitaries,  and  his  readiness  to 
"  render  honor  to  whom  honor  was  due,  and  custom  to  whom 


which  was  divided  from  the  gtnirs  of 
t!ic  Antonia  only  by  a  narrow  spare 
of  the  Temple  Court. 

*"Act8  xxiii.  1,  dnvhaci  comp. 
Acts  xiii.  9.  The  same  word  is 
used  of  the  fjxed  attention  with  which 
the  Sanhedrim  regarded  Stephen 
when  before  them  (Acts  vi.  15). 

*"  wiiroXirevfJiat :  comp.  2  Timothy 
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of  blows  on  a  man  found  worthy  to 
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custom,"  has  suggested  the  dilemma,  How  could  ho  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  person  and  office  of  Ananias,  who  had 
been  so  long  high-priest,  and  who  was  now  conspicuous  by 
his  place  and  dress  ?  how,  if  ignorant,  could  he  have  uttered 
a  prophecy  which  was  soon  so  strikingly  fulfilled  ?  An  ex- 
planation, both  natural  in  itself  and  agreeable  to  the  grammar 
of  the  Greek  text  is,  that  Paul  said,  "  I  wist  not,  brethren, 
that  U  was  the  high-priest  [who  spoke]  :  for  it  is  written, 
Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people :" — that, 
with  his  attention  absorbed  in  his  own*  thougnts,  and  also,  it 
may  be,  from  that  defective  sight,  which  some  regard  as  his 
'^  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  he  heard  the  conmiand,  without  noticing 
the  quarter  from  which  it  came,  and  uttered  a  rebuke  equally 
applicable  to  any  member  of  that  synod  of  judges  who  waH 
guilty  of  such  injustice.  His  indignation  itself  has  been  ob- 
jected to  on  moral  grounds,  and  even  St.  Jerome  draws  an 
unfavorable  contrast  between  the  vehemence  of  the  Apostle 
and  the  meekness  of  his  Master.  But  that  Master  has  set  the 
example  of  a  righteous  indignation  in  denouncing  these  very 
rnlcrs ;  and  his  own  comparison  of  them  to  "  wnited  sepul- 
chres "  suggested  the  Apostle's  image  of  a  wall  whose  fresh- 
whitened  sui*face  concealed  the  rottenness  which  was  totter- 
ing to  its  fall.  On  each  of  the  many  such  hypociites  who  sat 
before  him,  the  Apostle  might  well  denounce  the  doom, "  Grod 
shall  smite  thee ;  <^d  there  is  no  difficulty  in  regarding  the 
special  fitness  of  his  words  to  Ananias — ^who  was  deposed 
by  Felix  and  afterward  murdered  by  the  Sicarii — ^as  one  of 
the  innumerable  examples  of  unconscious  prophecy. 

It  would  seem  that  the  high-priest's  violence  provoked  re- 
monstrances in  the  Sanhedrim  itself ;  for  so  can  we  best  ox 
plain  the  division  which  Paul  perceived  between  the  Saddu 
cees  and  Pharisees.  Seeing  all  chance  of  a  fair  hearing  gone, 
he  used  this  opportunity  in  a  way  for  which  he  has  again  been 
censui'ed  on  moral  grounds.  Those  who  are  so  keen  to  detect 
a  disingenuous  artifice,  in  the  division  which  Paul's  profession 
of  faith  stirred  up,  might  have  given  him  credit  for  consider- 
ing the  result  of  his  open  identification  with  the  Pharisees, 
which  assuredly  brought  him  no  permanent  advantage.  This 
is  an  argumentum  ad  hominem;  but  the  true  solution  is  to 
be  found  in  the  spirit  of  Paul's  whole  conduct  during  his  visit 
to  Jerusalem.  He  had  not  come  thither  to  escape  out  of  the 
way  of  danger ;  but,  at  the  risk  of  bonds  and  death,. to  recon- 
cile the  sincere  Jews,  if  possible,  to  the  Gospel  as  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Law.  He  desired  to  prove  himself  a  faithful  Is- 
raelito  by  his  very  testimony  to  Him  whom  God  had  raised 
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from  the  dead«  Both  these  objects  might  naturally  be  pro-  ' 
moted  hj  an  appeal*to  th^  nobler  professions  of  the  Pharisees, 
whose  creedy  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Sadducees,  was 
still,  as  it  had  ever  been,  his  own.  Of  that  creed,  faith  in  the 
risen  Lord  was  the  true  fulfillment.  He  wished  to  lead  liis 
brother  Pharisees  into  a  deeper  and  more  living  apprehension 
of  their  own  faith ;  and  seeing  now  the  hopelessness  of  gain- 
ing over  the  Sadducees,  he  m^e  a  last  appeal  to  the  party  of 
which  there  remained  any  hope.  In  the  same  honest  spirit  in 
which,  on  the  previotfi  day,  he  had  declared  his  zeal  for  the 
Law,  as  a  point  of  contact  with  his  zealous  countrymen,  be 
now  proclamied  his  faith  in  the  resurrection  as  the  common 
ground  on  which  he  invited  the  Pharisees  to  join  him ;  and 
those  who  object  to  the  first  clause  of  his  speech  should  re- 
member that  its  true  force  lies  in  the  last  clause : — ^*  Men  and 
brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee :  of  the  hope 
and  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question.^'  ■**  This 
view  is  fully  confirmed  by  Paul's  own  allusion  to  the  present 
scene  in  his  defense  before  Felix,  when  he  appealed  to  the 
Jews  themselves  to  say  whether  they  had  found  any  offense 
in  him  as  he  stood  before  the  Sanhedrim,  ^^  except  for  this  one 
voice,  which  I  cried  standing  among  them.  Touching  the  res- 
urrection of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question  by  you  this 
day."  ***  This  is  no  apology  for  haste  in  uttering  that  cry, 
but  the  deliberate  repetition  of  what  he  knew  to  be  the  true 
ground  of  the  charge  against  him,  just  as  he  again  told  the 
Jews  at  Rome,  "For  t?ie  hope  of  Israel  I  am  bound  with  this 
chain."  "• 

Paul's  profession  of  faith  caused  dissension  in  the  council, 
the  Scribes  of  the  Pharisees'  party  going  so  far  as  not  only 
to  declare  him  guiltless,  but  to  renew  the  former  suggestion 
of  Gamaliel, — *^  What  if  a  spirit  or  an  angel  hath  spoken  to 
him?"*"**  The  tumult  grew,  till  the  tribune,  fearing  lest 
Paul  should  be  torn  asunder  by  them,  sent  the  soldiers  down 
to  bring  him  back  to  the  castle  by  force.  Li  the  night,  after 
this  agitating  day,  the  Apostle  was  comforted  by  another 
vision  of  the  Ix)rd,  who  stood  by  him  and  said, "  Be  of  good 
cheer,  Paul :  for  as  thou  hast  testified  of  me  in  Jerusalem,  so 
must  thou  bear  witness  also  at  Rome."  *"    So,  then,  he  was 
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to  be  guided  by  that  unerring  Hand,  though  by  a  path  he 
had  not  proposed,  to  the  goal  he  had  so  'much  desired ;  and 
we  can  understand  the  calmness  which  this  assurance  gave 
him  amid  the  trials,  imprisonment  and  shipwreck  of  the  next 
two  years. 

His  enemies,  meanwhile,  alarmed  doubtless  at  the  indecis- 
ion of  the  Sanhedrim,  resolved  to  end  his  course  then  and 
there.'"  The  day  had  no  sooner  dawned  than  more  than 
forty  Jews  bound  themselves  under  a  great  curse,  that  they 
would  eat  nothing  till  they  had  slain  Paul ;  and,  going  to  the 
chief  priests  and  elders,  they  desired  them  to  ask  the  tribune 
to  bnng  Paul  again  before  the  Sanhedrim  on  the  morrow, 
when  they  would  fall  upon  him  and  kill  him.  The  plot  be- 
came known  to  Paul's  sister's  son,  who  obtained  admission  to 
the  castle  to  see  his  uncle,  and,  by  his  direction,  informed  the 
tribune  of  it  privately.  The  latter  having  charged  the  young 
man  to  keep  his  secret,  took  instant  measures  to  send  Paul 
away  by  night  under  a  sufficient  guard.  The  morning  saw 
him  safe  at  Antipatris,  beyond  all  danger  of  an  ambush :  so 
the  legionaries  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  cavalry  alone 
brought  him  the  same  day  to  Caesarea.  With  him  a  letter 
was  sent  from  the  tribune  to  the  procurator  Felix,  explaining 
the  case,  informing  him  that  the  prisoner  was  a  Roman  citi- 
zen, and  guiltless  of  any  thing  deserving  death  or  bonds,  and 
promising  that  Paul's  accusers  should  follow  him  to  Caesa- 
rea.'"  From  this  letter  we  learn  that  the  tribune  was  called 
Claudius  Lysias,  a  name  worthy  to  rank,  for  the  fairness,  en- 
ergy and-  prudence  of  his  dealings  with  St.  Paul,  among  those 
soldiers  who  have  made  their  profession  honorable  in  the 
pages  of  the  Ifew  Testament. 

Antonius  (who  is  also  called  Claudius)  Felix,  was  an  impe- 
rial freedman  like  Lysias ;  but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a 
man  of  a  very  different  character ;  and  the  mean  vices,  which 
he  joined  to  his  cruelty  and  arrogance,  may  be  clearly  seen 
in  the  few  graphic  touches  in  which  Luke  relates  thfe  procu- 
rator's treatment  of  the  Apostle.  For  the  present,  he  was 
content  to  ask  Paul  of  what  province  he  was ;  and,  being  an- 
swered, of  Cilicia,  he  promised  him  a  hearing  as  soon  as  his 

'"Wednesday,  May  24th,  nccordingj  to  Mr.  Lewin.  This  vow  of  the 
forty  Jews  has  its  parallel  in  that  of  the  Ten  who  conspired  against  Herod. 
(See  p.  82). 

"•Acts  xxiii.  12-30.  The  respect  paid  to  a  Koman  citizen  is  seen  in 
the  credit  which  Lysias  claims  for  rescaing  Paal,  "having  understood 
that  he  was  a  lioman,"  and  in  his  suppression  of  the  fact  that  he  only 
learned  this  when  ho  wns  abont  to  scourge  him. 
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accusers  should  arrive.  Meanwhile,  he  ordered  the  prisoner 
to  be  kept — chained  probably  to  a  soldier — in  the  govern- 
ment-house, which  had  been  the  palace  {prcBtoritmi)  of  Herod 
the  Great."' 

§  21.  St.  Paul  was  henceforth,  to  the  end  of  the  period  em- 
braced in  the  Acta,  in  Roman  custodv.  This  custody  was  in 
fact  a  protection  to  him,  without  which  he  would  have  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  animosity  of  the  Jews.  He  seems  to  have 
been  treated  throughout  with  humanity  and  consideration. 
His  own  attitude  toward  Roman  magistrates  was  invariably 
that  of  a  respectful  but  independent  citizen ;  and  while  his 
franchise  secured  him  from  open  injustice,  his  character  and 
conduct  could  not  fail  to  win  him  the  good-will  of  those  into 
whose  hands  he  came.  Even  FeUx,  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  the  cause,  and  influenced  by  his  Jewish  wife  Drusilla, 
treated  him  with  consideration;  but  he  showed  at  once  his 
arbitrary  character  and  £hat  ^^  servile  ingenium'*'^  with  which 
Tacitus  has  branded  him,  by  keeping  Paul  a  prisoner  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  bribe  for  his  release.  live  days  after 
Paul's  arrival  at  Caesarea,  and  just  twelve  since  he  had  readi- 
ed Jerusalem,"*  Ananias  and  tne  elders  came  down  to  Ca9sa- 
rca,  with  a  certain  orator  named  Tertullus.*"  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  more  striking  contrast  in  the  records  of  oratory  than 
that  between  the  fulsome  harangue  of  this  hired  advocate  and 
the  manly  simplicity  of  St.  Paul's  defense.  After  addressing 
the  governor  with  flattery  which  Felix  must  have  felt  to  be 
bitter  satire,  Tertullus  changes  bis  tone  to  rank  abuse  when 
he  comes  to  speak  of  Paul,  showing  exactly  the  light  in 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  fanatical  Jews.  Ho  is  upesti- 
lent  fellow  (Xoi/«>c);  he  stirs  up  divisions  aiQong  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world ;  he  is  a  nngleader  of  the  sect  (or  here- 
sy, alpiaehfc)  of  the  Nazarenes :  his  last  offense  had  been  an 
attempt  to  profane  the  Temple :  and  the  orator  complains 
that,  when  they  would  have  judged  him  according  to  their 
law,  the  tribune  Lysias  had  taken  him  violently  out  of  their 
hands,  commanding  his  accusers  to  appear  before  Felix,  who 
might  now  examine  them,  and  learn  the  charges  they  pre- 
ferred.*" When  the  assenting  clamor  of  the  Jews  had 
ceased,  and  the  governor  had  beckoned  to  Paul  to  speak,  he- 


*"  Acts  xxiii.  3 1  -35. 

""Acts  xxir.  1,11:  Tuesday,  May 
30th,  according  to  Mr.  Ijcwin.  •  The 
second  passage  confirms  Pniil's  ar- 
rival at  Jernsalem  just  before  the 
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expressed  his  pleasure  in  making  his  defense  before  one  who 
had  been  "for  many  years  a  judge  unto  this  nation."***  It 
was  only  twelve  days  since  he  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
worship ;  and  with  that  simple  object  all  his  conduct  there 
had  been  consistent.  "  They  neither  found  me  in  the  Temple 
disputing  with  any  man,  neither  raising  up  the  people,  neither 
in  the  synagogues,  nor  in  the  city:  neither  can  they  prove 
the  tldngs  whereof  they  now  accuse  me."  He  admits  and 
glories  in  the  charge  of  being  a  leader  of  what  they  called 
the  Nazarcne  sect;  for  so  he  best  preserved  the  religion  of 
his  nation : — ^*'  This  I  confess  unto  thee,  after  the  way  which 
they  call  heresy,  so  worship  I  the  Grod  of  my  fathers : " — ^and 
he  again  appeals  to  that  hope,  which  even  they  allowed,  of  a 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  Because  of  this  hope,  he  once 
more  protests,  he  exercised  himself  to  have  always  a  con- 
science void  of  offense  toward  God  and  man.  Acting  upon 
such  motives  he  had  returned  to  Jerusalem,  after  an  absence 
of  several  years,'**  bringing  alms  and  offerings  to  his  nation. 
He  had  not  even  entered  the  Temple  without  being  first  puri- 
fied, and  there  was  no  multitude  nor  tumult  about  him  when 
the  Jews  of  Asia  found  him  there,  l^hey  were  absent,  who 
ought  to  have  been  there  if  they  had  any  charge  to  make ; 
'  but  to  the  Jewish  rulers,  who  were  present,  he  boldly  appeals 
whether  his  sole  offense  was  not  that  profession  of  faith  in 
the  resurrection  which  he  had  made  beiore  the  council. 

Felix  saw  the  ti*uth  of  Paul's  case  the  more  clearly  as  he 
had  acquired  a  pretty  exact  knowledge  of  Christianity,  which 
had  gained  its  first  Grentile  converts  among  the  troops  sta- 
tioned at  Cajsarea.*"  Unwilling,  however,  to  offend  the  Jews 
by  at  once  setting  the  Apostle  free,  he  made  an  excuse  for 
postponing  the  hearing  till  the  arrival  of  the  tribune  Lysias, 
committing  Paul  to  the  custody  of  a  centurion,  with  orders 
to  grant  hhn  every  indulgence  and  the  society  of  his  friends. 
Among  those  friends,  besides  Luke  and  Aristarchus,  and  the 
family  of  Philip  the  deacon,  may  have  been  Cornelius,  the 
centurion,  whom  Peter  had  received  into  the  Church,  as  the 
first  Gentile  convert,  in  that  very  garrison  in  which  Paul  was 

•"•Acts  xxiv.  10.  Felix  had  been  •  Jewish  causes,  to  which  Paul  ap- 
appointed  in  a.d.  52 ;  and  the  six  peals. 

years*  interval  might  well  be  dc- j  ""Acts  xxiv.  17:  II  iriHv  U  vkfw- 
scribed  as  U  iroXXwv  Irwv,  in  coropar-  vutv.  It  was  fonr  years,  or  four  and 
ison  with  the  ordinary  daration  of  a  half,  since  his  last  visit  in  a.d.  53 
I  ho   prociiratorship.     At  nil   events  or  54. 

the  period  wa«  long  cnongh  to  hnvc  "•Acts  xxiv.  22:  dxpiPtfrrfpov 
given   FcstuH   that   familiarity   witli   eijiif  rd  Tcipi  rfjc  oVov :  comp.  Acts  x. 
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now  in  a  centurion's  custody.  It  seems  to  have  been  to  grat- 
ify the  curiosity  of  his  Jewish  wife  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  that,  on  his  return  to  Csesarea  after  an  ab- 
sence, Felix  again  sent  for  Paul,  to  hear  him  concerning  the 
faith  in  Christ.  But  the  Apostle,  who  could  at  the  proper 
time  discourse  with  the  most  powerful  arguments  concerning 
Christian  doctrine,  now  saw  before  him  only  the  violent  and 
unjust  governor,  with  the  paramour  whom  he  had  seduced 
from  her  husband  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa ;  and  he  reasoned 
or  righteousness,  temperance  and  judgment  to  come.  A  li- 
centious Roman  officer,  with  a  brother  able  to  protect  him  at 
the  imperial  court,  was  not  the  man  to  be  easily  alarmed  ;  but 
a  more  mighty  force  even  than  his  dread  of  Caesar  assailed  his 
conscience;  and  he  only  retained  the  self -destructive  power 
of  warding  off  repentance  by  delay.  "  Felix  trembled,  and 
answered.  Go  thy  way  for  this  time ;  when  I  have  a  conven- 
ient season,  I  will  call  for  thee."  It  is  a  trite  comment,  that 
the  convenient  season  never  came ;  but  the  truth  was  worse 
than  this.  Felix  often  sent  for  Paid,  and  communed  with  him 
during  the  two  years  of  his  detention,  but  with  no  higher  ob- 
ject than  the  sordid  hope  of  being  bribed  to  free  him. 

In  the  following  year,  the  city  of  Cjcsarea,  where  Paul  was 
thus  kept  a  prisoner,  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  frequent  and 
frightful  tumults  between  the  Jews  and  the  Syrian  Greeks, 
A.D.  69.  Felix  was  denounced  to  the  emperor  lor  either  or- 
dering or  .conniving  at  a  massacre  of  the  Jews,  and  he  was  re- 
called to  answer  for  his  conduct  at  the  same  time  that  Domi- 
tius  Corbulo  succeeded  Ummidius  Quadratus  as  prefect  of  Syr- 
ia. This  was  two  full  years  after  the  beginning  of  St.  Paul's 
imprisonment  in  May,  a.d.  58,  and  Porcius  Festus,  who  ac- 
companied Corbulo  as  procurator  of  Judaaa,  would  reach  his 
destination  about  July,  a.d.  60."^  How  the  arrival  of  the  new 
governor  obtained  for  Paul  the  hearing  which  Felix  had  so 
long  postponed,  and  how  the  Apostle's  appeal  to  Caesar  led  to 
his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  will  be  related  in  the  next  chapter. 

^"  This,  as  we  hare  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  is  one  of  the  best  as- 
certained dates  in  the  life  of  St.  Fanl;  since  it  is  clear  that  Festus  held  the 
goYemment  for  two  years,  and  that  Albinus  succeeded  him  inA.i>.  62. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


KKFOKE  FESTUS  TO  HIS  KELEASE— 

I.  HesulU  or  Si,  I'nuI'B  IpipriioniHGTit  nt  Cnwarcn — ArriTnl  of  Por<;i[t» 
ITbhtub  ns  I'rocarator  —  Paul's  first  hauring— ^He  appeals  to  Casnr. 

S  2.  Arrival  of  Asrippa  and  Bemic^e — I'snl's  Defame  be/ore  Agrippa — 
])cci>ion  to  «eiid  him  to  Rome.  §  3.  The  Voyage  and  ShipwrKt  of'  Si. 
I'liul — Minute  truthfulness  of  Iha  narrntivc,  at  tested  by  recent  invcHli- 
RHtions.  §  i.  Itoutei  of  maritime  traffic — Faul'i  emlarkation  under 
the  chnrgo  of  Julius — llis  eompnnionK,  Ariatnpchos  and  LvKC — The 
voynjte  commenced  toward  aaliimn.  5  '>-  Intended  course  of  iho  ship — 
Girtarta  to  Siilon — Adyerso  winds— Voyajpi  to  jWym — Transference  to 
tho  ship  of  Alexandria.  §  6.  From  Caijui  into  the  open  sea,  then  un- 
der the  lee  tiS  Crett—Fair  Havttit — Tho  senson  of  nnVif;ation  pBst — II"- 
licoded  wamine  of  St.  Faul— Attempt  lo  rnn  for  i%r(  Phiaix.  8  7, 
Tlie  ship  caught  in  a  typhoon  (Earoclgdon) — Claada  —  rreparations 
against  ihe  norm— f/nderjirrfinj — The  Sgrirt — The  ship  drifis  on  iho 
starboard  lack— Her  conrse  and  rnlc.  §  8.  Tho  forlnighfa  drift  in 
Adrin— Si.  PsnlV  cisinn  in  the  niffht— Promise  of  escape.  §  9.  Si(;ns 
of  in  ml— Anchoring  diiiini;  tlio  ni|;ht— Paul's  lust   encourage  men  I— 
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The  dawn  of  day.  §  10.  Position  of  the  ship  in  St.  PauTs  Baif,  Alalia-^ 
Running  her  on  shore — ^The  shipwreck  and  escape — St.  Paurs  former 
shipwrecks — His  use  of  nautical  images.  §  11.  The  island  of  Melita 
(Malta):  its  people,  and  its  primate  Publius — Reception  and  miracles 
of  St.  Fanl — He  spends  here  the  three  winter  months.  §  12.-Voy»  g* 
from  Malta,  in  the  '* Castor  and  Pollux,"  to  Syracuae,  Rhegiwu  i  wl 
PuteoH — Journey  by  land  to  Rome — ^The  Christians  meet  Paul  at  A]>)fii 
Forum  and  the  ITire^  Taverns,  §  13.  Paul  delivered  to  the  Prsetorinn 
prefect,  Burrus — His  condition  as  a* prisoner  in  the  Prajtorium — His 
two  conferences  with  the  Jews — Their  rejection  of  the  Gospel,'  terminnl- 
ing  the  first  stage  in  the  history  of  its  foundation — Prophecr  of  their 
future  restoration  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans — Paul  preaches  to  the 
Gentiles — Conclusion  of  the  Acts.  §  14.  St.  PnuKs  two  years'  impris- 
onment at  Rome — Causes  for  the  delay  of  his  trial — His  labors  and 
converts — Progress  of  the  Gospel  at  Rome — His  companions  during  his 
imprisonment :  Luke,  Aristarchus,  Epaphras,  Timothy,  Mark,  Demas, 
and  Tychioos.  §  15.  Fonr  Epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  from  Rome — 
Colossians,  Philemon^  and  Epnesians,  at  the  same  time,  and  somewhat 
earlier  than  Philippians,  §  16.  The  Church  at  CoLOSSiS,  and  the  Jipis- 
tie  to  the  Colossians — Corruptions  from  Judaism,  angel-worship,  and 
asceticism — ^The  supreme  headship  of  Christ.  §  17.  Onerimus  and 
PhilbmoU — PanVs  fyistle  to  Philemon — Hiis  teaching  concerning  slav- 
ery. §  18.  The  Epistle  to  theEphesians — Points  in  common  with  Colos- 
sians— Its  special  and  sublime  teaching.  §  19.  The  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
Uppktns  —  PauFs  prospects  at  this  time:  his  danger,  resignation,  and 
hope — Changes  at  Rome :  Burrus,  Scnccn,  Poppaea — ^Probable  acquittal 
and  release  of  the  Apostle — Theory  of  a  single  imprisonment  disproved. 
§  20.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  written  at  the  close  of  PauPs  first  im- 
prisonment— Internal  proofs  of  Pauline  authorship — Allusions  to  the 
persecution  by  Ananus  in  Judiea — The  martyrdom  of  St.  James — Indi- 
cations of  time  and  place,  and  of  the  writer's  conditions  and  intentions 
— ^The  writer  is  contemplating  a  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

§  1.  The  whole  career  of  the  Apostle  Paul  is  an  illustration 
of  that  special  providence  of  which  he  himself  was  assured  by 
a  series  of  divine  revelations.     Many  an  outburst  of  indigna- 
tion has  been  provoked  by  the  sordid  injustice  which  kept 
him  in  prison  for  two  years;  many  a  sigh  of  regret  upon 
reading  the  sentence,  "  This  man  might  have  been  set  at  lib- 
erty, if  he  had  not  appealed   to  Ccesar.'* '     But,  as  Paul's 
transference  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner  "  fell  out  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  Gospel "  at  the  very  centre  of  Roman  power,'  bo 
his  detention  in  Roman  custody  at  Csesarea  proved  his  pro- 
tection not  only  from  the  murderous  plots  of  the  Jews,  but 
from  the  bloody  conflict  between  them  and  the  Syrian  Greeks 
in  the  very  city  where  he  was  confined  (a.d.  59).     Nor  is  this 
the  only  reason  that  can  be  discovered  for  an  interruption  of 
two  whole  years  in  the  last  part  of  the  Apostle's  life.    "  -^^ 
Paul  might  need  the  repose  of  preparation  in  Arabia,  before 

• 

■  Arts  xxvi.  82.  •  PhU. i.  12-U. 
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he  entered  on  his  career,  so  his  prison  at  Caasarea  might  be 
consecrated  to  the  cahn  meditation,  the  less  interrnpted 
prayer,  which  resulted  in  a  deeper  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  Nor  need  we  assume  that  his 
active  exertions  for  others  were  entirely  suspended.  *Tlie 
care  of  all  the  churches '  might  still  be  resting  on  him ;  many 
messages,  and  even  letters,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  may 
have  been  sent  from  Ca3sarea  to  brethren  at  a  <Jistance.  And 
a  plausible  conjecture  fixes  this  period  and  place  for  the 
writing  of  Luke's  Gospel  under  the  supeiintendence  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles." ' 

At  length  the  great  Corbulo  succeeded  TJmmidiua  Quadra- 
tus  as  prefect  of  Syria ;  and  Felix,  having  been  sent  to  Rome 
to  answer  the  complaints  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  was 
succeeded  by  Porcius  Festus,  whoso  arrival  may  be  placed 
about  the  midsummer  of  a.d.  60.*  The  procurator  gave  an 
earnest  of  his  honest  vigor  by  going  up  from  Ca3sarea  to 
Jerusalem  three  days  after  his  arrival.*  A  new  governor, 
anxious  to  gain  favor  with  his  subjects,  was  naturally  assailed 
with  petitions;  and  so  Festus  was  now  met  by  the  chief 
priests  and  elders  with  urgent  informations  and  demands  for 
judgment  against  Paul."  They  entreated  as  a  favor  that  Fes- 
tus would  send  f oj  him  to  Jerusalem,  while  they  had  laid  an 
ambush  to  kill  him  on  the  way.  Festus,  without  seeing 
through  their  plot,  defeated  it  by  keeping  to  his  duty  as 
a  magistrate : — "  It  is  not  the  manner  oi  the  Romans  to  de- 
liver any  man  to  die,  before  that  he  which  is  accused  have  the 
accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  license  to  answer  for  himself 
concerning  the  crime  laid  against  him." '  So  he  told  them 
that  Paul  should  be  kept  at  Caesarea,  whither  he  ordered  the 
accusers  to  accompany  him.'  He  returned  thither  after  ten 
days,  and  on  the  next  day  Paul  was  placed  before  the  tribu- 
nal. The  charges  brought  against  him  by  the  Jews  from 
Jerusalem  were  many  and  grevious  according  to  their  law; 
but  they  were  unable  to  prove  them ;  and  Paul  was  content 
to  protest  his  innocence, "  Neither  against  the  law  of  the  Jews, 
neither  against  the  temple,  nor  yet  against  Csesar,  have  I  of- 


'  Conybcare  and  Howson,  vol.  ii.  p. 
354.  Some  have  even  supposed  that 
the  Epistles  of  **  Paul  the  prisoner  " — 
those  Xo  the  Ephesiani,  Colossktns, 
and  Philemon  —  were  written  from 
Cassarca ;  but  internal  evidence  clear- 
ly refers  them  to  Komc. 

*  To  remedy  the  abuse  of  newly- 
ni>pointcd  prcfccto  lingering  at  Honie, 


an  imperial  edict  had  ordered  them 
to  set  out  before  the  15th  of  April. 
A  procurator  generally  accompanied 
his  prefect,  and  the  voyage  to  Syria 
occupied  about  three  months  (Lewin, 
F.  5.).  '  Acts  XXV.  1 . 

•Acts  XXV.  2,  16.  Ivtpavurav  .  .  . 
airovfuvot  xar  aiftov  SiiCTjv. 

■'Aclsxxv.  IC.       "Acts  XXV.  5. 
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fended  any  thing  at  all.''  *  The  governor,  fresh  from  Rome, 
and  ignorant  apparently  of  the  interest  which  Christianity 
had  excited  even  there,  was  surprised  to  hear  nothing  of  the 
charges  he  had  expected ;  bat  that,  as  he  contemptuously  tells 
Agrippa,  they  had  certain  questions  against  him  of  their  own 
superstition,  and  of  one  JesuSy  which  viaa  dead,  whom  Paul 
affirmed  to  be  alive — an  incidental  prdof  of  what  we  have 
seen  before,  that  the  controversy  between  Paul  and  his  ac- 
cusers turned  upon  the  resurrection." 

This  theological  complexion  of  the  case  gave  Festus  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  proposal,  which  he  really  made  in  order  to  grati- 
fy the  Jews,  when  he  asked  Paul  •  whether  he  would  go  to 
Jerusalem  and  there  be  judged  before  him  of  these  mattere. 
Enough  had  transpired  already  of  the  murderous  plots  of  the 
Jews  to  put  the  Apostle,  on  nis  guard ;  and  he  had  in  his 
power  a  certain  means  of  averting  the  danger  of  the  govern- 
or's compliance — the  Coesarem  appello — ^which  was  the  ulti- 
mate safeguard  of  the  Roman  citizen.  We  can  not  but  sup-  ^ 
pose  that  a  sudden  inspiration  opened  his  eyes  to  the  path  by 
which  he  might  be  carried  to  the  long-desired  goal  of  his 
hopes  at  Rome.  Once  more,  as  at  Philippi  and  in  the  An- 
tonia,  he  asserts  his  rights  with  a  dignified  composure,  which 
rebuked  the  judge's  vacillation  and  reminded  him  of  his 
limited  power : — ^^  I  stand  at  Coesar^s  judgment-scat,  where  I 
ought  to  be  judged :  to  the  Jews  have  I  done  no  wrong,  as 
thou  very  well  knowest.  For  if  I  be  an  offender,  or  have 
committed  any  thing  worthy  of  death,  J  re  fuse  not  to  die: 
but  if  there  be  none  of  these  things  whcreoi  they  accuse  me, 
no  man  may  deliver  me  unto  thefn.  I  appeal  unto  C^- 
SAB.'^ "    These  two  bold  words,  uttered  by  a  Roman  citizen," 

•  Acts  XXV.  6-8.  ]  of  which,  without  any  written^process, 

"Acts  XXV.  18,  ID.      From    St.  - 

Panr&  own  acconnt  of  the  motives  of 
his  appeal  (Acts  xxviii.  18,  19)  we 
may  gather  that  his  defense,  and 
especially  his  vindication  of  the  resur- 
rection, called  forth  a  clamorous 
demonstration  from  the  Jews,  which 
threatened — as  in  the  case  of  Jesus 
hefore  Pilate — to  overbear  the  ex- 
pressed intention  of  the  procurator  to 
let  him  j[0  (ver.  18).  "  J5ttf  when  the 
Jews  siHxke  against  it,  I  was  con- 
strained to  appeal  unto  Csesar.*' 

"  Kaiffapa  inucaXovuai,  the  Greek 
oqnivalent  for  the  I#atin  formula, 
CcEsarein  ap^^Uo,  the  mere  utterance 


made  the  appeal  complete.  The  right 
of  appeal  (jyrovocatio)  in  criminal 
cases  from  the  sentence  of  a  magis- 
trate to  the  judgment  of  the  whole 
body  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  the 
privilege  of  every  Roman,  from  the 
earliest  period  in  the  history  of  the 
state.  Its  remote  origin  is  concealed 
under  the  beautiful  legend  of  the  ap- 
peal of  the  surviving  Horatius  from 
the  sentence  of  death  passed  on  him 
by  King  Tullns  for  his  sister's  murder 
(Liv.  1.  26);  and  its  formal  enact- 
ment, under  the  Republic,  was  the 
chief  of  the  laws  by  which  P.  Valeri- 
us gained  the  snrname  of  Poplicolti 
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• 
were  a  spell  which  a  far  less  worthy  magistrate  would  not 
have  dared  to  resist ;  and  Festus,  after  consulting  with  his 
assessors,  had  only  to  declare  —  "Thou  hast  appealed  unto 
Csesar.  Unto  Caesar  shalt  thou  go."  It  is  hardly  clear 
whether  these  abrupt  words  indicate  the  procurator's  annoy- 
ance at  having  the  decision  taken  out  of  his  hands,  in  which 
he  probably  desired  to  do  justice  in  the  end,  or  his  satisfac- 
tion at  getting  rid  of  a  case  difficult  in  itself,  and  likely  to  em 
broil  him  with  the  Jews  at  the  very  outset  of  his  govern- 
ment.*' 

§  2.  The  case  before  the  procurator  was  now  at  an  end ; 
and  it  only  remained  to  send  the  prisoner  to  Rome. .  While 
waiting  for  an  opportunity,  Festus  had  to  draw  up  an  ac- 
count of  the  charge  on  which  Paul  was  sent  for  trial ;  and  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  place  a  mere  question  of  Jewish  "  su- 
perstition "  before  Nero  in  a  satisfactory  form.  He  was  in 
this  difficulty,  when  Agrippa  and  his  sister  Bemice  anived  at 
Cassarea  to  congratulate  the  new  governor.  Several  days  were 
spent  in  ceremony  and  festivity  before  Festus  mentioned  the 
case  of  Paul  to  Agrippa,  who,  being  informed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  all  that  had  passed,  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  4ho 
man.  On  the  foUowing  day,  Agrippa  and  Bemice  took  their 
seats  on  the  tribunal  beside  Festus,  with  that  royal  pomp  to 
which  Luke  refers  as  an  eve-witness,  surrounded  by  the  mili- 
tary tribunes  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city ;  and  Paul,  bound 
by  a  chain  to  his  warder,  was  set  before  them.  :  Not  with- 
holding his  judgment  that  the  prisoner  had  done  nothing 
worthy  of  death,  Festus  explained  the  motive  for  this  renew- 
ed hearing,  namely,  to  avail  himself  of  the  advice  of  the  king 
and  the  council  as  to  what  precise  charge  he  ought  to  lay  be- 


Cb.c.  508).  tiikc  the  British  Magna 
CfiartOf  it  was  confirmed  on  screral 
occasions,  tho  most  important  being 
its  re-enactment  by  M.  Valerias,  aft- 
er the  right  had  been  talten  away  by 
the  Decemvire  (b.c.  449).  There  was, 
however,  a  distinction  between  this 
provocatio  ad  populum^  which  implied 
a  previoos  sentence,  and  the  appellation 
by  which  a  citizen  invoked  the  power 
of  a  magistrate,  and  especially  the  aid 
of  a  tribane  Cthe  trihumaum  auxUiwH) 
to  protect  him  from  a  wrong,  whether 
inflicted,  or  only  threatened.  But, 
as  the  emperors  nnited  in  themselves 
the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people 
and  tho  powers  of  the  tribunes  Qtib- 


unicia  poleslas),  the  two  kinds  of  ap- 
peal w€ro  naturally  confounded ;  and 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  Raul's 
appeal  before  Festus  had  given  judg- 
ment.* In  relation,  also,  to  Fes- 
tns's  proposal  that  the  case  should 
be  transferred  to  Jerusalem,  Paul 
may  perhaps  bo  regarded  as  a|>- 
pealing  from  the  mixed  authority 
of  the  Jewish  and  Roman  courts  to 
the  pure  Roman  law  at  its  fountain- 
head. 

»^Acts  XXV.  9-12,  20,  21.  The 
narrative  of  St.  Luke  (in  verses  1-121 
should  be  carefully  compared  with 
Festus*s  own  account  of  the  mattef 
to  Agrippa  in  verses  14-22. 
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fore  Augustus  : — "  Wherefore  I  have  brought  him  forth  before 
you,  and  especially  before  thee,  O  king  Agrippa,  that,  aftei 
examination  had,  I  might  have  somewhat  to  write.  For  it 
•  seemeth  to  me  unreasonable  to  send  a  prisoner,  and  not  with- 
al to  signify  the  crimes  laid  against  him.""  Such  was  the 
occasion  given  to  the  Apostle  to  "bear  the  name  of  Jesus  be- 
fore Grentiles  and  before  kings ;"  and  to  this  audience,  com- 
posed of  all  that  was  most  august  both  of  the  Jews  and  Ro- 
mans at  CiBsarea,  he  pronounced  the  most  memorable  and 
impressive  of  his  great  apologies  for  Christian  truth,  and  for 
his  own  mission  as  the  Apostle  to  the  Grentiles,  a  point  on 
which  he  now  fitly  lays  especial  stress,  while  vindicating  also 
his  consistency  as  a  faithful  Jew.  * 

In  this  discourse,"  we  have  the  second  explanation  from  St. 
Paul  himself  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  led,  through 
his  conversion,  to  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  instead  of  persecut- 
ing his  disciples,  and  the  third  narrative  of  the  Conversion 
itself.  Speaking  to  Agrippa  as  to  one  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  customs  and  questions  prevailing  among  the  Jews, 
Paul  appeals  to  the  well-known  Jewish  and  even  Pharisaical 
strictness  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood.  He  reminds  the 
king  of  the  great  hope  which  continually  sustained  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Jewish  nation, — the  hope  of  a  deliverer,  prom- 
ised by  God  himself,  who  should  be  a  conqueror  of  death. 
He  had  been  led  ta  see  that  this  promise  was  fulfilled  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  he  proclaimed  his  resurrection  to  be  the 
pledge  of  a  new  and  immortal  life.  What  was  there  in  this 
of  disloyalty  to  the  traditions  of  his  fathers?  Did  his 
counti*ymen  disbelieve  in  this  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  ?  So  had 
he  once  disbelieved  in  him,  and  had  tho\ight  it  his  duty  to  be 
earnest  in  hostility  against  his  name.  But  his  eyes  had  been 
opened :  he  would  tell  how  and  when.  The  atory  of  the  Con- 
version is  modified  in  this  address  as  we  might  fairly  expect  it 
to  be.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  no  absolute  contradiction 
between  the  statements  of  this  and  the  other  narratives.  The 
main  points, — ^the  light,  the  prostration,  the  voice  from 
heaven,  the  instructions  from  Jesus, — are  found  in  all  three. 
But  in  this  account,  the  words  "  I  am  Jesu?  whom  thou  per- 
secutest"  ate  followed  by  a  fuller  explanation,  as  if  then 
spoken  by  the  Lord,  of  what  the  work  of  the  Apostle  was  to 
be.  The  other  accounts  defer  this  explanation  to  a  subsequent 
occasion.  But  when  we  consider  how  fully  the  mysterious 
communication  made  at  the  moment  of  the  Convers»op  ^ 

"  Acts  XXV.  13-27.  *"  Acts  xxvi. 
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eluded  what  was  afterward  conveyed,  through  Ananias  and 
in  other  ways,  to  the  mind  of  Paul,  and  how  needless  it  was 
for  Paul,  in  his  present  address  before  Agrippa,  to  mark  the 
stages  by  which  the  whole  lesson  was  taught,  it  seems  merely « 
captious  to  base  upon  the  method  of  this  account  a  charge  of 
disagreement  'between  the  different  parts  of  the  history. 
They  bear,  on  the  contrary,  a  stjiking  mark  of  genuineness  in 
the  degree  in  which  the^  approach  contradiction  without 
reaching  it.     It  is.  most  natural  that  a  story  told  on  different 
occasions  should  be  told  differently ;  and  if  in  such  a  case  we 
find  no  contradiction  as  to  the  facts,  we  gain  all  the  firmer 
impression  of  the  substantial  truth  of  the  story.    The  particu- 
lars added  to  the  former  accounts  by  the  present  nai*rative 
are,  that  the  words  of  Jesus  were  spoken  in  Hebrew,  and  that 
the  first  question  to  Saul  was  followed  by  the  saying, "  It  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against, the  goads."     (This  saying  is 
omitted  by  the  best  authorities  in  the  0th  chapter.)     The 
language  of  the  commission,  which  St.  Paul  says  ho  received 
from  Jesus,  deserves  close  study,  and  will  be  found  to  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  passage  in  Colossiaus.*^    The  ideas 
of  light,  redemption,  forgiveness,  inheritance  and  faith  in 
Christ,  belong  characteristically  to  the  Gospel  which  Paul 
preached  among  the  Gentiles.    Not  less   striking  is  it  to 
observe  the  older  terms  in  which  he  describes  to  Agrippa  his 
obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision.    He  liad  made  it  his  busi- 
ness, he  says,  to  proclaim  to  all  men  "  that  they  should  repent 
and  turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance :" — ^words 
such  as  John  tlie  Baptist  uttered,  but  not  less  truly  Pau- 
lino.****     And  he  finally  reiterates  that  the  testimony  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  ,Jews  sought  to  kill  him  was  in  exact 
agreement  with  Moses  and  the  prophets.     They  had  taught 
men  to  expect  that  the  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that .  he 
should  be  t^e  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  should 
show  light  unto  the  people  and  to  the  Gentiles.    Of  such  a 
Messiah  Paul  was  the  servant  and  preacher.*' 

At  this  point  Festus  began  to  apprehend  what  seemed  to 


»CoI.  i.  12-14. 

'^  Compare  PauPs  language  at 
Athens,  p.  479. 

"  "There  never  was  any  that  nn- 
derstood  the  Old  Testament  so  well 
ns  8t.  Paul,  except  John  the  Baptist, 

and  John  the  Divine Ob,  he 

dearly  loved  Moses  and  Isaiah,  for 
they,  together  with  King  David,  were 
tlio  chief  prophets.     The  Xvords  and 


things  of  St.  Paul  are  taken  out  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets.!'  (Luther's 
Table  Talk^  ccccxxviii.,  English 
Translation.^  Another  striking  re- 
mark of  Luther's  may  be  added  here : 
'*  Whoso  reads  Paul  may,  with  a 
safe  conscience,  build  upon  his 
words ;  for  my  part,  I  never  read 
more  serious  writings."  (^TabU  Tattc^ 
xxiii.) 
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him  a  manifest  absurdity.  He  interrupted  the  Apostle  dis- 
courteously, but  with  a  compliment  contained  in  his  loud  re- 
monstrance. "  Thou  art  mad,  Paul ;  thy  much  learning  is 
turning  thee  mad."  The  phrase  ra  roXXa  yp^fifiara  may  possi- 
bly have  been  suggested  by  the  allusion  to  Moses  and  the 
prophets ;  but  it  probably  refers  to  the  books  with  which  St. 
Paul  had  been  supplied,  and  which  he  was  known  to  study, 
during  his  imprisonment.  As  a  biographical  hint,  this  phrase 
is  not.  to  be  overlooked.  "  I  am  bot  mad,"  replied  Paul, 
"  most  noble  Festus :  they  are  words  of  truth  and  soberness 
which  I  am  uttering."  Then,  with  an  appeal  of  mingled  dig- 
nity and  solicitude,  he  turns  to  the  king.  He  was  sure  the 
king  understood  him.  ^^  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the 
prophets?  I  know  that  thou  believest"  The  answer  of 
Agrippa  can  hardly  have  been  the  serious  and  encouraging 
remark  of  oar  English  version.  Literally  rendered,  it  appears 
to  be.  You  are  briefly  persuading  me  to  become  a  Christian ; 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  ironically.  **  I 
would  to  G}od,"  is  Paul's  earnest  answer, "  that  whether  by  a 
brief  process  or  by  a  long  one,  not  only  thou  but  all  who  hear 
me  to-day  might  become  such  as  I  am,  with  the  exception  of 
these  bonds:"  " — ^he  was  wearing  a  chain  upon  the  hand  he 
held  up  in  addressing  them.  With  this  prayer,  it  appears  the 
conference  ended.  Festus  and  the  king,  with  their  companions, 
consulted  together,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  accused 
was  guilty  of  nothing  that  deserved  death  or  imprisonment. 
And  Agrippa's  final  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Festus  was, 
"This  man  might  have  been  set  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not 
appealed  unto  Ccesar." 

§  3.  At  each  step  in  the  record  of  the  ActSj  we  have  found 
some  fresh  occasion  to  admire  the  exact  knowledge  and  truth- 
fulness of  the  writer,  as  confirmed  by  every  incidental  allusion 
that  he  has  occasion  to  make.  Indeed,  if  the  life  of  St.  Paul 
18  of  itself  a  sufficient  moral  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  narrative  of  his  labors  by  St.  Luke  is  a  critical  evi- 
dence no  less  conclusive.  And  as  the  former  has  been  summed 
up  in  the  narrow  issue  of  PauPs  conversion,  so  we  might  even 
be  content  to  stake  the  latter  on  the  story  of  his  voyage  and 
shipwreck."  It  is  just  where  a  landsman  makes  the  most  ri- 
diculous exposure  of  his  ignorance,  that  the  historian  has  ven- 
tured on  details  as  minute  as  those  of  a  Marryat  or  a  Cooper, 

"  Acts  xxri.  28,  29.    Tho  precise !  snbjcct  of  mncb   discnision.      The 
meaning;  of  tho  iv  6Xlytfi  of  Apnjh' !  best  MSS.  have  iv  /iiyaA^  instead  of 
pn,  and  the  answennp:  jeac  iv  iikiytp  i  iv  iroWtp, 
Kai  iy  iroXX^  of  Paal,  bos  been  tlio  I     "Acts  xxvii. 
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but  with  the  addition  of  other  allusions  to  matters  of  fact,  as 
to  places,  seasons, winds,  and  currents;  without,  in  either 
case,  exposing  one  single  flaw  to  the  keenest  professional 
criticism.  Of  this  there  can  be  but  one  explanation:  that, 
being  an  eye-witness  of  all  the  incidents,  and  an  observer  as 
intelligent  as  he  was  honest,  he  simply  recorded  in  plain 
words  what  he  saw  and  heard.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the 
Spirit,  imder  whose  guidance  he  wrote,  led  him  to  place  these 
minute  details  upon  the  record,  expressly  to  afEord  a  test  of 
that  record  itselt;  and  we  have  reason  for  devout  thankful- 
ness that  the  test  has  been  most  thoroughly  applied,  and  most 
satisfactorily  borne,  in  our  own  time."  The  result  of  this  in- 
vestigation has  been  that  several  errors  in  the  received  version 
have  been  corrected,  that  the  course  of  the  voyage  has  been 
laid  down  to  a  very  minute  degree  with  great  certainty,  and 
that  the  account  in  the  Acts  is  shown  to  have  been  written  by 
an  accurate  eye-witness,  not  himself  a  professional  seaman,  but 
well  acquainted  with  nautical  matters. 

§  4.  The  Roman  empire  had  no  packet  service,  nor  were 
ships  of  war  usually  employed  for  the  transport  of  prisoners 
from  the  provinces  to  Kome.  But  for  such  a  purpose,  as 
well  as  for  ordinary  passengers,  ample  opportunities  were 
furnished  by  the  great  lines  of  commercial  traffic  over  the  seas 
which  had  been  long  since  effectually  cleared  of  pirates. 
There  were  the  main  lines,  of  which  the  most  important,  in 
the  East,  was  that  of  the  vessels  that  carried  the  com  of 
Egypt  from  Alexandria  to  Italy,  and  particularly  to  the  port 
of  Puteoli ;  and  it  was  in  two  such  ships  that  Paul  made  the 
chief  portions  of  his  voyage.'"  Then  there  was  the  coasting 
trade,  which  (in  the  Levant)  was  chiefly  conducted  by  the 


'"The  investigation  of  St.  Paul's 
voyage  and  shipwreck,  from  this  point 
of  view,  has  been  made  independent- 
ly by  two  writers,  whose  labors  com- 
bine the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
seaman  with  the  jadgment  of  the  non- 
professional critic,  availing  himself 
nf  nil  the  results  of  nautical  and  hy- 
drographical  science.  (1.)  The  late 
Admiral  Sir  Chables  Penrose  en- 
trusted his  MSS.  on  tlio  subject  to  Dr. 
Howson;  (2.)  Alexander  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Joraanhill,  has  discussed 
every  point  with  the  most  minute  and 
masterly  criticism  in  his  Voyage 
and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  (1848), 
I>c8ides    revising    the    twenty -third 


chapter  of  Conybcare  and  Howson*» 
St.  Paul,  which  contains  a  com- 
plete summary  of  the.  whole  matter. 
Mr.  Lewin  has  examined  the  chrono- 
logical details  with  his  usual  care,  and 
his  dates  are  given  in  the  text  as  the 
best  approach  to  certainty  that  can 
be  attainable  in  such  calculations. 

**  Dr.  Howson  cites  examples  of  the 
use  of  such  merchant  vessels  even  by 
imperial  persona(;es.  It  was  in  mer- 
chant ships  that  Vespasian  sailed  from 
Alexandria  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  to 
Greece,  and  that  Ticns  afterward 
sailed  from  Alexandria,  touching  at 
Rhcginm  and  Puteoli,  like  Paul  in 
his  voyage  from  Malta. 
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Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  of  whose  vessels  we  have  already  seen 
Paul  making  use.  It  was  in  such  a  ship,  belonging  to  Ad- 
ramyttium,"  that  he  now  set  sail,  with  other  prisoners,  under 
the  care  of  Julius,  a  centurion  of  the  Augustan  cohort^  whose 
conduct  in  the  sequel  entitles  him  to  a  place  among  the  mil- 
itary worthies  of  the  New  Testament.'"  The  number  of  the 
prisoners  appears  to  have  been  considerable ;  and,  from  the 
then  state  of  Jud8ea,we  may  infer  that  there  were  among 
them  leaders  of  the  Sicarii,  and  other  fierce  fanatics,  who 
would  be  no  friendly  company  for  Paul.  But  he  was  cheer- 
ed by  the  society  of  "the  beloved  physician,"  and  of  the 
Thessalonian  Aristarchus,  his  constant  fellow-traveler,  who 
had  accompanied  him  from  Macedonia,  and  now  became  his 
fellow-prisoner  at  Rome.'*  That  the  voyage  was  commenced 
about  the  end  of  summer,  in  order  to  reach  Italy  before  win- 
ter,«is  evident  from  the  subsequent  mention  of  the  Great 
Fast." 


*'  Adramjttium,  or  Atrnmyttiutn, 
wus  a  sen- port  in  the  province  of 
Aaia,  situated  in  the  district  ancioTit- 
]y  called  iEolis  and  also  Mysia.  (See 
Acts  xvi.  7.)  '  Adramyttium  gave 
and  still  gives  its  name  to  a  deep 
gulf  on  this  coast,  opposite  to  the 
opening  of  which  is  the  island  of 
Lesbos.  St.  Panl  was  never  at  Ad- 
ramyttinm,  except  perhaps  daring  his 
second  missionary  journey,  on  his  way 
from  Galatia  to  Troas  (Acts  xvi.), 
and  it  has  no  Biblical  interest,  except 
as  illustrating  his  voyage  from  Ciesa- 
rca  in  the  ship  belonging  to  this 
place  (Acts  xxvii.  2).  The  reason  is 
given  in  what  follows,  viz.,  that  the 
centurion  and  his  prisoners  would 
thus  be  brought  to  the  coasts  of  Asia, 
and  therefore  some  distance  on  their 
way  toward  Bome,  to  places  where 
gome  other  ship  bound  for  the  west 
would  probably  be  found.  Ships  of 
Adramyttium  must  have  been  fre- 
quent on  this  coast,  for  it  was  a  place 
of  considerable  traffic.  It  lay  on  the 
(n^at  Roman  road  between  Assos, 
Troas,  and  the  Hellespont  on  one 
Fide,  and  Fergamus,  Ephesus,  and 
Miletus  on  thei  other,  and  was  con- 
nected by  similar  roads  with  the  in- 
terior of'^the  country.  According  to 
tradition,  Adramyttium  was  a  settlc- 
.      Y2 


mont  of  the  Lydians  in  the  time  of 
Crcesus :  it  was  afterward  an  Athe- 
nian colony  :  under  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  it  became  a  sea-port  of 
some  consequence;  and  in  the  time 
of  St.  Paul  Pliny  mentions  it  as  a 
Roman  assize-town.  The  modem 
Adramyti  is  a  poor  village,  but  it  is 
still  a  place  of  some  trade  and  ship- 
building. 

"Acts  xxvii.  1.  The  ** Augustan 
cohort"  was  probably  a  detachment 
of  the  PrsBtorian  Guards  attached  to 
the  person  of  th^  governor  of  Csesa- 
rea.  ;  Julius  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  as  Julius  Prisons,  who  roso 
from  the  rank  of  centurion  to  that  oi 
Prastorian  Prefect  (Tac.  Hist,  ii.  92, 
iv.  1 1 ). 

*»  Acts  xix.  2»,  XX.  4 ;  Pbilem.  24 ; 
Col.  iv.  10.  It  seems  clear  that  Ar- 
istarchus was  involved  in  the  same 
charge  with  Paul;  but  whether  this 
was  so  with  Luke  is  concealed  )ty 
that  habitual  reticence  with  n^hich  ho 
forbears  to  claim  any  shahe  in  the 
Apostle's  labors  and  sufferings.  His 
modesty  has  had  its  reward  in  the 
testimony  of  Paul,  and  in  the  holy 
fame  of  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  ani| 
of  the  Acts. 

•*  The  following  is  Mr.  Lcwin^s  cal- 
culation : — ^Fcstus  arrives  about  mid- 
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§  5.  The  ship,  in  which  Julias  embarked  with  his  prisoner, 
intended  to  touch  at  several  places  on  the  coast  of  proconsu- 
lar Asia,  on  the  way  to  her  own  port  of  Adramyttium ;  •*  but 
an  opportunity  might  offer,  even  sooner,  of  finding  some  ves- 
sel bound  direct  for  Italy,  at  one  of  the  Lycian  ports  (Patara 
or  Myra)  or  at  Cnidus,  where  the  lines  of  traffic  met. 
Launching  from  CsBsarea,  they  touched  on  the  following  day 
at  Sidon,  where,  by  the  kindness  of  Julius,  who  doubtless  al- 
ready saw  the  difference  between  Paul  and  his  other  prisoners, 
he  was  permitted  to  visit  his  friends  and  received  their  affec- 
tionate care.*'  Here  the  delays  of  the  voyage  began  with 
contrary  winds, — doubtless  the  W.  and  N.W.  winds  which 
prevail  during  the  late  summer,  directly  in  the  teeth  of  their 
proper  course  for  Patara  or  Cnidus,  past  the  south  of  Cyprus. 
So  they  sailed  under  the  lee  of  that  island,  and  through  the 
seas  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia ;  where,  beside  .the  lands  winds 
moderated  by  the  shelter  of  the  chain  of  Taurus,  they  would 
have  the  aid  of  the  current  which  sets  N.W.  and  W.  past  the 
eastern  point  of ,  Cyprus  and  along  the  south  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  into  the  ^gaean.  Thus  they  reached  the  port  of 
Myra  in  Lycia,  where  they  fell  into  the  great  line  of  the 
Egyptian  corn-trade,  and  loimd  a  corn-ship  of  Alexandria 
bound  for  Italy ;  and  to  this  vessel  Julius  transferred  his  pris- 


oners. ' 

HnrnmQr, .  June .  24.  Goes  to  Jerusa- 
lem after  8  days,  say  2  for  the  jour- 
ney ;  stays  there  more  than  10  days 
{say  14  with  the  return^ ;  bears  Paul 
(I  day);  the  interval  before  Agrippa's 
visit  (say  10  days)  and  tbe  ''several 
days  "  of  festivity  (say  7  days) ;  the 
bearing  before  Agrippa  (1  day) ;  the 
preparations  for  the  voyage  20  days : 
in  all  58.  days,  bringing  .us  to  August 
21st  for  the  sailing  from  CsBsarea. 
Of  course  the  dates  are  only  meant 
to  be  apprioximate. 

"Acts.  3UtviL  2.  fdXXovTtQ  vXiiv 
To^Q  KorA  n^  'Afftov  rovovg  ainyxOrf 
fitVy  where  the  first  person  may  indi- 
cate the  usual  identification  of  the 
passenger  with  his  vessel  rather  than 
the  intended  route  of  Julius  and 
Paul. 

'"  Acts  xxvii.  3 ;  ^iri/icXciac  tvxhv, 
Tlie  distance  from  Cffisarea  to  Sidon 
is  67  miles.  Paul  may  have  visited 
the  city  during  his  early  labors  in  Syr- 
ia and  Cilicia. 


^  Myra,  with  its  fine  harbor  at  An- 
driace,  on  the  same  meridian  as  Alcx> 
andria,  seems  to  have  been  a  usual 
rendezvous  for  ships  bound  from 
Egypt  to  Italy,  when  the  winds  were 
contrary.  A  captain  in  the  merchant 
service  informed  Dr.  Howson  that  in 
cominff  /rom  AJexandria  in  August , 
he  has  stood  to  the  north  toward 
Asia  Minor  for  the  sake  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  that  this  is  a  very  common 
course.  Mr.  Lewin  supposes  that 
Julius  had  intended  to  keep  in  the 
Adramyttian  ship,  and  that  the  un- 
expected presence  of  the  Alexandrian 
ship  at  Myra  caused  him  **most  un- 
luckily to.  change  his  plan,*'  and  to 
adopt  the  direct  course,  with  the  risks 
of  a  late  season,  in  preference  to  the 
safer  route  by  the  ^gauin  and  across 
the  IsthmntC  From  the  number  of 
passengers  on  board  this  ship  of  Alex- 
andria, and  making  allowance  for  her 
not  being  a  transport,  but  a  mer- 
chantman   heavily    laden,   Admiral 
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8  6.  The  voyage  was  very  slow  as  far  as  Cnidns,  at  the 
S.W.  headland  of  Caria," where  "they  lost  the  advantages  of 
a  favoring  current,  a  weather-shore,  and  smooth  water,  and 
encountered  the  full  force  of  the  adverse  wind  as  they  open- 
ed the  ^gsean."  They  made  Cnidus  with  difficulty,  and, 
Unding  it  impossible  to  pursue  their  direct  course  for  Cy thera 
(off  the  southern  point  of  Peloponnesus)  against  the  N.W. 
wind,  they  ran  down  to  the  southward^  and,  doubling  Sal- 
mone,  the  eastern  headland  of  Crete,  they  beat  up  with  diffi- 
culty under  the  lee  of  the  island,  as  far  as  the  fine  harbor, 
near  Lassaa,  which  still  bears  its  ancient  name  of  the  Fair 
Hdvens.^^  Beyond  this  the  coast  runs  out  to  the  south  in  the 
headland  of  (Jape  MaJUda^  on  doubling  which  they  would 
have  met  the  full  force  of  the  N.W.  wind  over  an  open  sea 
and  on  a  lee  shore ;  so  that  they  were  altogether  wind-bound, 
and  remained  here  a  long  time. 

Meanwhile  the  navigation  had  grown  dangerous,  for  it  was 
past  the  season  of  the  Great  Jewish  Fast  (the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment), which  fell  this  year  exactly  at  the  autumnal  equinox 
(Sept.  23d),  the  limit  fixed  by  ancient  writers  to  sea  voyages. 
Paul  now  interposed  the  first  of  his  warnings,  in  terms  which 
imply  that  he  spoke  under  divine  guidance,  as  well  as  with 
much  former  experience  of  "  perils  in  the  sea:"*'  "  Sirs,  I  per- 
ceive that  this  voyage  will  be  with  hurt  and  much  damage, 
not  only  of  the  lading  and  ship,  but  also  of  our  lives."  But 
the  centurion,  with  whom  the  decision  rested,  preferred  the 
judgment  of  the  owner  and  the  master  of  the  ship.*'     Fair 


Penrose  calcnlates  her  barden  at  np- 
WArd  of  500  tons. 

**  Cnidns  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace. 
XV.  23,  as  one  of  the  Greek  cities 
which  contained  Jewish  residents  in 
the  second  centuiy  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  It  was  a  city  of  great  con- 
scq  nonce,  situated  at  the  extreme 
8.W.  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  a  promontorj  now  called  Capt 
Cno,  which  projects  between  the 
islands  pf  Cos  and  Rhodes  (see  Acts 
xxi.  1).  Cape  Orio  is  in  fact  an 
ittliind,  so  joined  bj  an  artificial 
cnnscway  to  the  mainland  as  to  form 
two  harbors,  one  on  the  N.,  the  other 
on  the  S.  The  latter  was  the  larfi^r, 
&nd  its  moles  wore  noble  construc- 
tions. All  the  remains  of  Cnidns 
show  that  it  must  have  been  n  city  of 
great  magnificence. 


*  Actsxxvii.  7,  8.  Kd^l  hifttve^^ 
now  At/jte6vec  KaMc»  The  ruins  of 
Lasaea,  still  bearing  the  same  name, 
were  discovered  by  a  yachting  party 
in  1856.  Mr.  Lewin  calculates  the 
voyage  from  Sidon  to  Cnidus  at  not 
less  than  a  month,  and  thence  to 
Fair  Havens  about  a  week,  bringing 
us  to  about  the- 26th  of  September. 

»  2  Cor.  xi.  26. 

"  **  That  St.  Panl  was  allowed  to 
give  advice  at  all  implies  that  he  was 
already  held  in  a  consideration  very 
unusual  for  a  prisoner  in  the  custody 
of  soldiers."  (Howson.)  That  slavery 
to  the  letter  which  finds  a  contradic- 
tion between  the  Apostlo*s  first  warn- 
ing and  the  ultimate  saving  of  every 
soul  on  board,  is  best  answered  by 
reference  to  the  passage,  *'  God  hath 
given  thee  all  them  that  sail  with  thee" 
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Havens  was  incommodious  to  winter  in,  and  the  majority  ad- 
vised attempting  to  run  for  Phoenix,  a  harbor  sheltered  alike 
from  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  winds,  and  described  by  modem 
sailors  as  the  only  secure  harbor,  in  all  winds,  on  the  south 
coast  of  Crete." 

§  7.  It  was  about  the  18th  of  October  when  the  mariners 
were  tempted  out  of  Fair  Havens  by  a  soft  south  wind,  whidi 
would  enable  them  to  double  C.  Matctla  (only  6  miles  dis- 
tant), and  then  to  make  a  fair  run  of  35  miles  to  Port  Phoe- 
nix. They  had  already  weathered  the  cape,  and  were  keep- 
ing close  under  the  land,*'  when,  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, an  E.N.E.  wind  came  sweeping  down  the  gullies  of 
Mount  Ida, "  descending  from  the  lofty  hills  in  heavy  squalls 
and  eddies  "  with  all  the  fury  of  a  typhoon.  The  s^ors,  ac- 
customed to  those  seas,  recognized  their  dreaded  enemy  by 
its  well-known  name  Enroclydon.  Unable  to  bear  up  into 
the  wind,"  they  could  only  let  the  ship  scud  before  the  gale." 


(yQT,  24).  Their  lives  wero  really 
forfeit  to  tho  commander's  rashness, 
but  they  were  given  back  to  the 
Apostle's  prayers. 

"  Phoenix  is  called  Phenice  by  onr 
translators,  who  perhaps  meant  the 
word  to  bo  pronounced  Phiniot,  in 
two  syllables,  ns  distinguished  from 
PheniU  (i.  e.,  Phoenicia,  Acts  xi.  19). 
The  name  is  doubtless  derived  from 
the  Greek  word  for  the  palm-tree, 
which  was  indigenous  in  Crete.  The 
positions  assigned  by  Ptolemy  and 
Pliny,  the  preservation  of  the  name 
Phimka  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
proximity  of  Glanda,  concur  with 
>  other  evidence  to  identify  the  harbor 
mth  iMtro,  where,  contrary  to  the 
former  opinion  that  there  was  no  safe 
anchorage  on  the  south  coast  of  Crete, 
the  survey  of  1852  found  excellent 
soundings,  combined  with  a  perfect 
shelter  from  the  whole  compass  of  the 
westerly  winds.  This  fact  concurs 
with  the  vety  purpose  of  the  mariners, 
to  prove  that  the  words  pXhrovra 
^looking,  not  fying  as  in  the  A.Y.) 
fcara  \ijia  KciX  Kara  Xupov  can  not 
possibly  mean  exposed  to  the  S.W. 
and  K.W.  winds.  This  description 
is  not  that  of. St.  Luke  himself,  who 
never  entered  the  harbor,  but  that  of 
the  sailors,  who  spoke  from  their  own 


point  of  viow ;  and  the  harbor,  viewed 
/rom  the  sea  toward  the  iand  which  en- 
closes it,  would  look  toward  the  S.W. 
and  N.W.  Or,  as  Mr.  Smith  sug- 
gests, Kara  may  mean  down  the  direc- 
tion of  the  winds  blowing  from  thoso 
quarters.  (See  the  argiment  more 
fully  stated  by  Dr.  Howson,  with  the 
chart  and  soundings  of  Lutro,  St, 
Paul,  c.  xxiii.) 

•'Acts  xvii.  13.  iooov napeXiyoif- 
To  rijfv  Kpfynrv,  where  the  Vulgate  lm« 
strangely  (and  quite  wrongly)  trans- 
formed the  comparative  adverb  into 
a  proper  name,  cum  smtuUsseni  de  An- 
son, ligtbant  Cretatn. 

**  avTo^6a!kfieiv,  literally  into  the 
wind's  eye. 

"  Acts  xxvii.  14,  16.  lief,  <w  nokv 
6k  ifiaXe  Kof  ahr^  (sc.  Kp^rjTf) 
&vepog  Tv^civtKbCj  ^  xaM^uvoc 
EifpoKX{t6<JV  (Vulg.  Ewroaqmlo, 
i.  e.,  north-easter,  a  Latin  name 
whicli  the  Greek  sailors  not  nnder- 
standing  might  easily  convert  the  end- 
ing into  kMuv,  a  billow;  and  some 
of  the  best  MSS.  have  'Evpaki'hjv), 
That  mlt'  ahr^  means  "  down  from 
the  land  of  Crete,"  and  not  **  against 
it "  (i.  e.,  the  ship,  A-V.  and  Smith)*, 
is  a  grammatical  necessity,  and  Ad- 
miral Penrose  (ns  quoted  in  the  text) 
saw  this  meaning  even  without  refer- 


SM^ 


"Cd  „    """"e  the,  ""  %>/!»„. 

f,'   /  *l«tB  iiDDeH,i„  ',A    nauher  sun  nor 

I  t-       ™  if™"'"!  •">'•«■  pp.  «\,  112). 

'  y  Ljnn  P°V'°*  °*  CUoia  i.  nearly 

*  «    dtJ  *'*'   "^    ^-  M='"io>  and   nearly 

«8fTft;*f*"'n  J,  Z'  ''^n  e*L^»cu     Tfr.  ele.       Theso  word,  seem  W  im- 

clior,?""''/!.;.     °"  Ui«   ..■■    *»bl     **' On.  in   their  conMmico  o{  a  Bhoix 
•  .«a;*'S  i':»."ft  i"--.!-     S-i  mStl.   ™~  V,  n™.!^  J>«  lej 
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the  ship."  "  Another  motive  for  this  precaution  was  the  risk 
that,  in  that  narrow  part  of  .the  Mediterranean,  the  ship 
should  be  driven  across  to  the  Libyan  coast,  and  fall  upon 
the  quicksands  of  the  Great  Syrtia,*"  where  the  undcrgirding 
would  delay  her  going  to  pieces. 

To  keep  the  vessel  from  this  dangerous  course,  and  to 
make  her  more  steady,  they  "  lowered  the  gear,  and  so  were 
driven."  *^  This  can  not  mean  that  the  ship  scudded  beforo 
the  wind ;  for  that  course  would  have  driven  her  right  on  the 
Syrtis,  if  she  had  not  first  been  swamped  by  the  sea  breaking 
over  her  stern ;  but  that  she  lay  to  under  a  storm-sail  witli 
her  starboard  (or  right)  side  to  the  wind,  the  very  position 
in  which  she  hiEid  been  brought  up  to  the  wind  to  take  the 


"Acts  xxvii.  17:  porfSelac 
expijvro^  viro^uvvirvrec  rd  irXoi- 
ov.  The  process  i.s  ia  the  English 
navy  called /rapping^  and  man^  in- 
stances coald  ha  given  where  it  has 
been  found  necessary  in  modern  ex- 
perience. .  Ptolemy's  great  ship  car- 
ried twelve  of  these  undergirders 
(v7ro^6fmTa) ;  and  they  arc  mention- 
ed in  the  inscriptions  giving  an  in- 
ventory of  the  Athenian  navy.  Va- 
rious fulosions  to  the  practice  are  to 
1)3  fonnd  in.  the  classical  writers  (e.  q, 
Thuc.  i.  29;  Plat.  liepub.  x.  3,  p. 
G16 ;  Hor.  Od.  i.  U.  6).  On  the  first 
of  these  passages  Dr.  Arnold  observes 
that  **the  Rassian  ships  taken'in  the 
Tagns  in  1808  were  kept  together  in 
this  manner,  in  consequence  of  their 
»^e  and  nnsound  condition." 

*"  Acts  xxvii.  17:  ^Mfievoi  re  p^ 
FiQ  Ttjv  ^vpTiv  tKjrkaDai  (A.V.  quick- 
Hands),  the  broad  and  deep  bight  on 
the  North  African  coast  between 
('nrthage  and  Cyrene.  The  name  is 
derived  from  Sert,  an  Arabic  word 
for  a  desert.  For  two  reasons  this 
region  was  an  object  of  peculiar  dread 
to  the  ancient  navigators  of  the  Med- 
irerranean,  partly  because  of  the 
drifting  sands  and  the  heat  along  the 
shore  itself,  but  chiefly  becanse  of  the 
shallows. and  the  uncertain  currents 
of  water  in  the  bay.  So  notorious 
were  these  dangers,  that  (hey  became 
a  commonplace  with  the  poets  (see 
Hor.  Od.  i.  22,  5 ;  Ov.  Fatt.  iv.  499 ; 
Virg.  ^¥:n,  i.  HI  ;  Tibull.  iii.  4,  91  ; 


Lucan,  Phars,  ix.  431).  It  is  most 
to  our  purpose  here,  however,  to  re- 
fer to  Apollonius  Khodius,  who  was 
femiliar  with  all  the  notions  of  the 
Alexandrian  sailors.  In  the  9th 
book  of  his  Argonautica^  1282-1287, 
ho  supplies  illustrations  of  the  passage 
before  ns,  in  more  respects  than  one— 
in  the  sudden  violence  of  the  terrible 
north  wind,  in  its  long  duration,  and 
in  the  terror  which  the  sailors  felt  of 
being  driven  into  the  Syrtis.  There 
were  properly  two  Syrtes— ^he  eastern 
or  larger,  now  called  the  ChU/qfSi' 
dra,  and  the  western  or  smaller,  now 
the  Gui/o/Oabes.  It  is  the  former 
to  which  our  attention  is  directed  in 
this  passage  of  the  Acts.  The  best 
modem  account  of  this  part  of  the 
African  coast  is  that  which  is  given 
(in  his  Memoir  on  the  MecUterraneanf 
pp.  87-91,  186-190)  by  Admiral 
Smyth,  who  was  himself  the  first  to 
survey  this  bay  thoroughly,  and  to 
divest  it  of  many  of  its  terrors. 

**  XaXdaavrec  rd  gkevoc  ovrwf  f^- 
povTo,  In  ver.  30,  the  word  ;f  oXoffdv- 
ruv  is  used  again  for  lettinff  down 
the  boat  by  loosening  her  tackle.  The 
meaning  here  seems  to  be  that  the 
large  square-tail  was  let  down  on 
deck,  together  with  the  lieavy  top- 
hamper  of  ropes  and  pulleys  (okevoq) 
that  held  it  up.  The  extra  fair- 
weather  sails,  if  such  there  were, 
would  either  have  been  taken  in  or 
carried  away  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hurricane. 
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boat  on  board/'  This  manceuvre  would  keep  her  head  well 
off  the  African  ooast,  and  caose  her  to  drift  a  little  to  the  N*. 
of  W.  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  or  36 
miles  a  day.  The  next  day  they  began  to  lighten  ship,  by 
throwing  overboard  all  that  could  be  spared ; "  and  on  the 
day  after,  the  passengers  helped  to  cast  out  the  spare  gear 
that  had  already  been  sent  down  on  deck.** 

§  8.  All  was  now  done  that  the  best  seamanship  of  that 
ago  could  suggest,  and  there  followed  the  far  more  trying  in- 
terval of  suspense  for  several  days,  the  tempest  continuing  at 
its  height,  and  neither  sun  nor  stars  appearing  to  give  them  an 
idea  of  their  position.**  All  hope  of  safety  was  now  abandon- 
ed.** " No  one,"  says  Dr.  Howson,  "who  has  never  been  in 
a  leaking  ship  in  a  continued  gale  can  know  what  is  suffered 
under  such  circumstances.  The  strain  both  of  mind  and  body 
— ^the  inceissant  demand  for  the  labor  of  all  the  crew-^tho 
terror  of  the' passengers — ^the  hopeless  working  at  the  pumps 
—the  laboring  of  the  ship's  frame  and  cordage— the  driving 
of  the  storm — the  benumbing  effect  of  the  cold  and  wet — 
make  up  a  scene  of  no  ordinary  confusion,  anxiety,  and 
fatigue.  ...  To  this  despair  was  added  a  further  suffering 
from  want  of  food,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  the 
provisions,  and  the  impossibility  of  preparing  any  regular 
meal.  Hence  we  see  the  force  oi  the  phrase  which  alludes  to 
what  a  casual  reader  might  suppose  an  unimportant  part  of 
the  suuenng,  that  there  was  much  abstinence. 

But  under  tha(  dark  sky,  and  in  that  hopelessly  drifting 
ship,  there  appeared  the  light  of  joy  and  life ;  for  it  held  no 
Jonah^  fleeing  from  duty,  but  a  Paul  bound  in  spirit  to  testify 


<9  Wo  most  refer  to  Mr.  Sinith*8 
work  (pp.  64,  65)  for  the  technical 
details  in  proof  that  the  ship  lay  to 
on  the  starboard  tack.  As  to  tho 
position  of  the  ship's  head,  it  is  cal- 
culated that  an  ancient  merchantman 
could  commonly  sail  in  fair  weather 
within  7  points  (78|°)  of  the  wind, 
and  she  conid  probably  lie  to  at  the 
5iame  angle.  If,  then,  the  wind  was 
E.N.E.,  or  6  points  E.  of  N.,  her 
head  would  now  be  1  point  W.  of  N., 
or  N.  by  W.  (but  with  that  "  coming, 
np  and  foiling  off'*  which  canses  a 
sliip  lying  to  to  oscillate  oyer  an  arc 
of  from  5  to  9  points).  Adding  6 
points  for  'Mecway,"  the  ship  in  this 
position  would  drift  W.  by  N.,  in  d 
direct  course  for  Malta. 


^•Actsxxvii.  18  ;  eKpoXi^  hroiovvro 
(the  Imperfect).  The  valuable  cargo 
of  wheat  was  not  thrown  out  till  the 
last  emergency  (rer,  38).  Compare 
Jonah  i.  5. 

**  Ver.  19,  where  the  word  avrSxet- 
p€C  and  tho  change  from  the  third 
person  to  tho  first  indicate  tho  part 
taken  in  the  work  by  Luke,  and  no 
doubt  by  Paul  himself.  Mr.  Smith 
supposes  tho  (TKEvifv  here  to  be  the 
mainyard,  **  an  immense  spar,  prob- 
ably as  long  as  the  ship,  which  would 
require  the  united  efforts  of  pas- 
sengers and  crew  to  launch  over- 
board." 

**  This  overcast  sky  is  frequent  diir- 
injr  a  "Levanter." 

'  •  AcUxxvii.  20. 
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for  God  also  at  Rome.  As  in  so  many  a  former  crisis  of  his 
life,  a  vision  was  vouchsafed  to  him  in  the  uight ;  and,  when 
another  day  broke,  as  dark  and  hopeless  as  uiose  before,  he 
annomiced  the  good  news  to  the  sailors  and  passengers 
gathered  round  him  on  the  deck.  After  gently  reminding 
them  of  the  claim  which  his  former  rejected  advice  gave  him 
to  their  belief,  he  went  on  in  the  kindly  words : — "  And  now  I 
exhort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer :  for  there  shall  be  no  loss  of 
any  man's  life  among  you,  but  of  the  ship.  For  there  stood 
hy  me  this  night  the  Angbl  of  God,  wJiose  lam  and  whom 
fservej  saying,  Fear  not,  Paul ;  thou  must  be  brought  before 
Cassar :  and  lo,  God  hath  given  thee  all  tliem  that  sail  with 
thee.  Wherefore,  sirs,  be  of  good  cheer;  for  I  believe  Grod, 
that  it  shall  be  eVen  as  it  was  told  me.  Howbeit,  we  must  be 
cast  upon  a  certain  island."  ^^  The  same  power  that  gave 
this  assurance  could  have  caused  the  ship  to  arrive  safe  in 
port  with  her  cargo  as  well  as  her  crew ;  but  it  is  the  law  of 
God's  providential  discipline  that  the  deliverances  he  grants 
from  the  consequences  of  our  errors  should  be  at  the  expense 
of  that  dcgi-eo  of  suffering  but  for  which  they  would  pass  un- 
valued, and  that  those  who  have  received  such  deliverances 
should  remain 

'*  Thankful  for  all  Grod  takes  away, 
Hnmbled  by  all  he  gives." 

§  9.  The  storm  still  raged  with  unabated  fury,  and  the  ship 
was  drifting  in  the  sea  of  Adria^^  when,  on  the  fourteenth 
night  after  their  departure  from  Clauda,  some  of  those  indi- 
cations which  a  sailor's  ear  detects  so  quickly— doubtless,  as 


*'  Acts  xxvii.  21-26. 

*"  More  properly  :/4tlria«  (6  *ASpiac). 
The  word  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  town  of  Adria,  near  the  Po ; 


Crete  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Adri- 
as.  Later  wrftcrs  state  that  Malta 
divides  the  Adriatic  sea  from  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  the  isthmns  of 


and  at  first  it  denoted  that  part  of  '  Corinth  the  Jfigean  from  the  Adriau 
the  Gulf  of  Venice  which  is  in  that '  ic     Thus  the  ship  in  which  Josephua 


neighborhood.  Afterward  the  si};- 
niflcation  of  the  name  was  extended, 
so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  that 
gulf.  Subsequently  it  obtained  a 
much  wider  extension,  and  in  the 
n|>08tolic  age  denoted  that  natural 
division  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
Humboldt  nanies  the  S3rrtic  basin 
(see  Acts  xxvii.  17X  And  which  had 
the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
A  frica  for  its  boundaries.  This  defini- 
tiim  is  explicitly  given  by  almost  a 
contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  the  geog. 
mphor  Ptolemy,  who  also  says  thift 


started  for  Italy,  about  the  time  of 
St.  Paul's  voyage,  foundered  in  Adri- 
as  (LifCf  8),  and  there  he  was  pick- 
ed up  by  a  ship  from  Gyrene  and 
taken  to  Puteoli  (see  Actsxxviii.  18). 
It  is  through  ignorance  of  these  facts, 
or  through  Ihe  want  of  attending  to 
them,  that  writers  have  drawn  an 
argument  fVom  this  geographical  term 
in  favor  of  the  false  view  which  places 
the  Apostle*s  shipwreck  in  the  Crulf 
of  Venice.  (Smith's  Vatfage  and  Shift- 
wreck  of  St,  J  *aul.  Diss,  on  the  Island 
Mefita.) 
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we  shall  soon  see,  the  roar  of  breakers — gave  a  warning  of 
land  near,  which  "the  soundings  confirmed.  Fearing  to  be 
driven  on  the  rocks,  they  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the  stem, 
and  "  longed  for  day-break."  *•"  For  in  such  a  storm,  to  anchor 
oif  a  lee  shore  is  a  forlorn  hope ;  and  the  sailors  conspired  to 
desert  the  ship  by  letting  down  the  boat,  on  the.  pretense  of 
casting  more  anchors  out  of  the  prow.  Paul  once  more  in- 
terposed with  words  which  furnish  a  marked  illustration  of 
the  working  of  human  effort  with  divine  decrees.  These 
sailors  were  still  wanted  for  the  last  act  of  seamanship  in  the 
morning;  and  the  same  voice  that  had  promised,  in  Grod's 
name,  that  not  a  life  should  be  lost,  now  said  to  Julius,  ^^  Except 
these  abide  in  the  sliip  ye  can  not  be  saved,"  The  soldiers 
cut  the  ropes  by  which  the  sailors  were  already  lowering  the 
boat,  and  the  last  visible  means  of  safety  was  swept  away  into 
the  darkness.^^ 

All  were  now  shut  up  to  the  unknown  escape  which  the 
Apostle  had  promised ;  and  this  last  act  of  decision  seems  to 
have  given  him  that  ascendency  over  the  crew  which  he  had 
already  secured  over  the  soldiers  and  all  the  rest.  As  the  day 
began  to  break,  he  gathered  around  him  his  fellow-voyagers 
(276  souls  in  all),  and  besought  them  to  eat  after  their  four- 
teen days'  fast,  as  it  was'  needful  for  their  salvation  "  to  be 
strengthened  for  the  last  exertions ;  and  once  more  he  assured 


*•  Acts  xxvii.  27-29  :  rihxovTo  t)fik' 
pav  yeviaOcu,  The  ancient  Anchors, 
as  we  see  on  coins,  were  similar  in 
furm  to  onr  own  (except  that  the 
ilnkes  were  not  barbed),  and  the  ca- 
bles passed  in  a  similar  manner 
through  hawse-holes  (the  pair  in  the 
prow  being  called  eyes).  Ships  of 
any  size  had  several:  here  we  have 
/ouTf  and  elsewhere  c^///  (Ath.  v.  43). 
The  most  powerful  anchor,  the  '*  last 
hope,"  was  called  the  sacred  (itpd, 
sacra),  and  persons  trying  their  last 
hope  were  said  sacram  tolvert  (whence 
the  impressive  figure  in  Hebrews  vi. 
19).  The  ship  anchored  by  the  stem 
(a  course  common  with  the  ancients, 
11  nd  for  which  they  would  therefore 
be  prepared),  not  only  as  the  beat 
means  of  checking  her  course  and 
preventing  her  swinging  round  on  to 
tlie  rocks,  but  to  be  in  readiness  to 
run  ashore  as  soon  as  day-light  en- 
abled them  to  chooso  a  proper  spot. 
As  to  the  holding-ground  afforded 


by  St,  PauTs  Bay  in  Malta,  wc  arc 
told  that,  '*  while  the  cables  hold, 
there  is  no  danger,  as  the  anchors 
will  never  start "  (Purdy*s  SaiUny  ZH- 
rections,  p.  180).  Nelson  anchored 
his  fleet  by  the  stem  l)oth  at  the  Nile 
and  Copenhagen ;  and,  after  the  lat- 
ter batUe,  he  stated  that  he  had  beeh 
that  morning  readiny  the  27th  chapter 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Conybcaro 
and  Howson,  vol.  ii.  p.  414). 

••Acts  xxvii.  80-32. 

**  Acts  xxvii.  33-34.  tovto  yap  irpd^ 
r^f  vfieripag  auTrjpla^  vndpxet,  (Our 
translators  have  been,  as  so  often, 
misled  by  the  Yul^nte,  pro  salute  ves- 
tra,  taking  salus  as  heallhf  instead  of 
salvation).  The  phrase,  reaaapecKai- 
SiKdrifv  a^fupov  Tffikpav  irpoaioKiuivTe^ 
haiTOi  diareXeiTe  must  of  course  be 
understood  in  the  sense  that  they  had 
no  regular  meal,  probably  munch- 
ing grains  of  the  wheat  or  other  dam- 
a^d  provision,  as  they  could  get 
them. 
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them,  "  there  shall  not  an  hair  fall  from  the  head  of  any  one 
of  you."  "  When  ho  had  thus  spoken,  he  took  bread,  and  gave 
thanks  to  God  in  presence  of  them  all ;  and  when  he  ha<l 
broken  it,  he  began  to  eat.  Then  were  they  all  of  good  c;heer, 
and  they  also  took  some  food."  "  Surely  the  Evangelist's  use 
of  language  so  similar  to  the  Gospel  record  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per indicates  more  than  a  "  grace  before  meat,"  and  goes  far 
to  justify  our  putting  the  highest  sense  upon  the  words — 
"  God  hath  given  thee — as  a  gift  of  grace  " — all  those  that 
sail  with  thee."  Dr.  Howsou  observes  of  Paul's  former  ad- 
dress : — ^^  Sailors,  however  reckless  they  may  be  in  the  absence 
of  danger,  are  peculiarly  open  to  religious  impressions :  and 
we  can  not  doubt  that  they  gathered  anxiously  round  the 
Apostle,  and  heard  his  words  as  an  admonition  and  encour- 
agement from  the  other  world,  that  they  were  nerved  for  the 
toil  and  difficulty  which  was  immediately  before  them,  and 
prepared  thenceforward  to  listen  to  the  Jewish  prisoner  as  to 
a  teacher  sent  with  a  divine  commission ;"  and  so  we  venture 
to  regard  that  breaking  of  bread  as  an  eucharistic  feaj^t,  in 
which — as  we  infer  from  the  numbers  being  mentioned  just 
here — ^none  on  board  failed  to  share.** 

They  ate  with  a  good  appetite,"  and  thus  refreshed  in  body, 
mind,  and  soul,  they  used  the  first  *dawn  to  lighten  the  ship 
by  casting  out  the  cargo  of  wheat  into  the  sea,  "  to  enable 
them  by  a  lighter  draft  of  water  either  to  run  into  any  small 
harbor,  or  at  least  closer  in  with  dry  land,  should  they  be 
obliged  to  run  the  ship  on  the  rocks  or  beach."  "  This  took 
some  time ;  and  now  that  it  was  broad  day-light,  the  sailors 
could  examine  the  shore.  At  first  they  did  not  recognize  it 
as  known  land  ;*'  but  they  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  creek  or 
bay,  with  a  smooth  beach,*"  into  which  they  decided,  if  possi- 
ble, to  run  the  ship. 


"  Acts  xxvii.  85,36. 

"Acts  xxvii.  24,  icf;jf<i/jttrra/  aot, 

•*  Acts  xxvii.  87. 

"Acts  xxvii.  88:  KopeeOivrec 
(being  satisfied)  nyf  rpo^. 

••  Penrose  MS.,  qaotcd  by  Howson, 
vol.  ii.  p.  419.  Another  motive  was 
to  get  rid  of  n  part  of  the  burden 
which,  from  the  ship  having  been  so 
long  on  the  starboard  tack,  had  shift- 
ed to  the  port  side,  in  order  to  bring 
her  upright,  and  enable  her  to  be 
more  accamtely  steered  toward  the 
Ifirid  at  day-break.  (Smith  and  Pen- 
rose, iUd.).      Some   take  rbv  tslrw 


to  mean  the  remnant  of  their  provis- 
ions, the  cargo  having  either  been  al- 
ready thrown  out  (vcr.  18),  or  being 
too  much  to  bo  dealt  with  now ;  but 
snrely  this  would  not  materially 
"  lighten  the  ship  "  (iKoi^w  to  irXoi^ 
ov,  ver.  88).  Kopea0hrrci  iy(  rpo- 
(^  seems  to  be  the  antecedent,  not 
to  what  they  did  with  the  food  now 
supierflooos,  but  to  the  effort  needed 
to  cast  ont  the  cargo. 

"Acts  xxvii.'  89 :  n^  yvv  ovk  fxr- 
y/vtKWtw  (Imperfect);  contrasted  with 
the  ffrfyvo/iev  below  (Acts  xxviii.  1> 

*•  K6Akov  riva  ix^'^'^'^'^yfoXAv. 


SL  Pau^a  Bay,  in  Malta. 


§  10.  What  followed  is  expliuncd  by  looking  at  the  spot, 
thus  far  unknown  to  them,  but  now  identified  beyond  any  rea- 
fonable  doubt  The  perverse  ingenuity  which,  misled  firat  by 
the  word  Adria  (ver.  27),  proceeded  to  discover  a  Mbi.ita 
bicli  lip  tlie  l>alinatian  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  raised  a  contro- 
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versy  which  has  been  completely  settled.  The  island  was 
unquestionably  Malta;  and  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that 
the  scene  of  the  shipwreck  was  that  to  which  local  tradition 
has  given  the  name  of  St.  PauTs  Bay^  on  the  N.E.  coast  of 
the  island.  The  direction  of  the  ship's  head  when  she  lay  to 
off  Clauda,  and  her  estimated  rate  oi  drift,  were  just  such  as 
to  carry  her  to  Malta  in  the  fourteen  days,  and  she  couhl 
make  St.  Paul's  Bay  without  fii'st  touching  any  other  part  of 
the  island,  which  from  this  point  trends  to  the  S.E.  A  glance 
at  the  chart  is  of  itself  enough  to  show  how  her  course  was 
guided  by  that  special  providence  which  so- plainly  announcc<l 
itself  to  Paul."  *  The  ship  was  borne  in  the  darkness  so  near 
to  Koura  Pointy  the  S.E.  headland  of  the  bay,  that  the  break- 
ers striking  its  rocks  gave  the  warning  to  anchor  just  in  time 
to  avoid  striking  on  the  opposite  shore ;  and  the  soundings 
are  precisely  those  mentioned  in  the  narrative.^  She  anchored 
off  the  E.  point  of  the  islet  of  Salmonettay  which  would  ap- 

Eear  from  that  point  of  view  to  join  the  mainland,  with  its 
each  of  sand  or  mud. 

Tlie  preparations  to  run  in  the  ship  sustain  the  character  ol 
the  Alexandrian  mariners  for  seamanship.  "  While  cutting 
the  anchors  adrift,  they  unloosed  the  lashings  with  which  the 
rudder  had  been  secured,  that  they  might  steer  freely,  and 
hoisted  the  foresail,  both  to  steady  the  vessel's  course  and  to 
press  her  further  on  upon  the  land.  These  three  things  were 
done  simultaneously  (^/xa),  and  there  were  a  sufficient  number 
of  hands  on  board."  "     Thus  they  drove  right  ashore,  stem  on, 


**  In  this  cose,  at  least,  those  who 
would  merge  a  particular  in  a  genercU 
providence  have  no  choice  but  to  re- 
ject the  truth  of  St.  FauVs  vision. 
But,  in  truth,  history,  philosophy, 
and  consciousness  unite  to  teach  that 
the  former  doctrine  is  the  necessary 
complement  of  the  latter;  and  he  best 
vindicates  the  permanence  atid  uni- 
versality of  God*8  laws  who  vindi- 
cates their  administration,  in  individ- 
ual cases,  by  God*8  wisdom  and  love. 

••  Namely,  about  20  fathoms  iJff  the 
point,  and  15  further  on  (Acts  xxvii. 
28).  The  anchor  in  the  chart  indi- 
cates about  the  place  where  the  ship 
was  brought  up. 

"Acts  xxvii.  40.  Dr.  Howson. 
The  following  points  in  the  narra- 
tive require  elucidation: — (^l.)  They 
^^ loosed   the   rudder- bands**    (avivreg 


r^  ^evKrtfplac  rav  Tn^Sa^otv),  The 
ships  of  the  ancients  were  not  steer- 
ed, like  ours,  by  a  single  rudder 
hinged  on  at  the  stem,  but  by  a 
pair  of  broad-bladed  oars  or  paddles, 
each  acting  in  a  rowlock  or  through 
a  port-hole,  according  as  the  ship 
was  small  or  large.  This  fact  w 
made  familiar  to  ns  by  coins  and 
sculptures ;  those,  for  example,  on 
Tri^jan's  column.  Nor  was  this  the 
case  only  with  the  ancient  ships  tlint 
navigated  the  Mediterranean,  but 
with  the  early  diips  of  the  North- 
men, as  may  be  seen  in  the  Bayenx 
tapestry.  Traces  of  the  two  rudders 
are  found  in  the  time  of  Louis  IX.; 
and  the  hinged  rudder  first  appears 
on  the  coins  of  King  Edward  IV. 
Hence  the  steering  apparatus  of  the 
ancient  shijis  was  named  in  the  plural^ 
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and  the  bow  stuck  fast  on  the  muddy  beach.  Bat  then  it 
proved  that  the  spot  they  had  mistaken  for  the  bottom  of  a 
creek  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  strait  separating  the  islet 
of  Salmonetta  from  the  mainland,  '^  a  place  where  two  seas 
met."  "  The  swell  of  the  open  sea,  rolling  m  from  the  north 
through  this  channel,  dashed  the  hinder-part  of  the  ship  to 
pieces ;  but  the  fore-part,  fixed  "  upright  and  immovable,"  " 
afforded  a  refuge  to  the  voyagers  while  preparing  to  escape 
to  shore.  A  new  danger  now  arose  from  the  savage  temper 
of  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  would  have  killed  the  prisoners, 
lest  any  of  them  should  swim  ashore  and  escape."  Even  the 
centurion  would  probably  have  seen  nothing  strange  in  such 
an  act ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  saving  Paul,  he  prevented  its  exe- 
cution*; and,  assuming  the  command  Mdth  that  military  disci- 
pline which  we  have  so  often  seen  triumphant  over  the  con- 
fusion of  a  shipwreck,  Julius  ordeVed  tliat  those  who  could 
swim  should  first  plunge  into  the  sea  and  get  to  l^d ;  while 
the  rest  followed  as  best  they  could,  some  on  spars,  and  soino 
on  pieces  of  the  wreck :  "  aiid  po  it  came  to  pass  that  they  all 
escaped  safe  to  land."  " 


infSdXta,  ffuhemactila.  There  is  noth- 
ing inconsistent  with  this  in  James 
iii.  4,  where  infS&^MV  {helm)  occurs 
in  the  sinf^ular,  for  the  Apostle  is 
speaking  of  the  smallness  of  the  in- 
strument  (a  paddlc-ruddcr)  with  which 
the  steersman  (6  ev$(mjv)  governs  the 
ship— generally,  by  the  bye,  moving 
each  separately.  In  the  case  before 
us,  when  four  anchors  were  let  go  at 
the  stem,  it  would  of  course  bo  neces- 
sary to  lash  or  trice  np  both  paddles, 
lest  they  should  interfere  with  the 
ground-tackle.  When  the  ship  had 
to  be  steered  again,  and  the  cables 
were  cut,  the  lashings  of  the  paddles 
would  of  course  be  unfastened.  (2.) 
They  **  hoiMted  up  the  uuthuail  to  the 
wind  "  (ml  eirdpavreg  rhv  hprkfiova) — 
n  manoeuTro  which  would  astound  a 
sailor,  especially  as  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  mainyard  and  its  rig- 
inng  had  been  thrown  overboard.  In 
fact  the  aprtfiuv  was  the/oresail,  car- 
ried on  a  small  foremast,  which  may 
be  seen  raking  over  the  bow  in  rep- 
resentations of  ships  on  Roman 
coins.  Such  a  sail  would  be  almost 
necessary  in  putting  a  large  ship 
about.     On  this  occasion  it  was  used 


in  running  her  aground.  Dr.  How- 
son  most  appositely  quotes  the  fuU 
lowing  from  a  letter  in  the  Tiwes, 

Dec.  5,  1866 :  *'  H.M.S. ,  off  the 

Katcha,  Nov.  15. — ^The  Lord  RnfjUui 
(merchant-ship)  is  on  shore,  but  taken 
there  in  a.  most  sailbr-like  manner 
Directly  her  captain  found  ho  could  not 
save  her,  he  cut  away  his  mainmast 
and  mizen,  and,  setting  a  top-sail  on 
her  /bremastf  ran  her  ashore  stem  on.^* 

•"  Acts  xxvii.  41.  TiefHTreadvTtg  6i 
etc  r&Rov  dfOdXaaaov  i  the  very  word 
that  Strabo  applies  to  the  Bosporus. 
** Though  we  are  not  to  suppose  th:a 
by  two  seas  two  moving  bodies  of  wn- 
tcr  or  two  opposite  currents  nro 
meant,  yet  it  is  very  possible  that 
there  might  be  a  current  between 
Salmonetta  and  the  coast,  and  iWiA 
affected  the  steering  of  the  vessel " 
(Howson). 

**  kpeiaaoa  aadXeirroc,  Mr.  Smith, 
whose  investigations  extended  to  the 
geology  of  Malta,  describes  the  bot- 
tom at  this  spot  as  of  mud,  graduat- 
ing into  tenacious  clay. 

•*  Acts  xxvii.  '  42,  fi^tg  eKKO?.vfj^ 
p^ffoc  WicmWyf  diving  out)  Suu^hyy . 

•*  Acts  xxvii.  44. 
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As  to  Paul  himself,  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  had 
such  an  escape  from  even  greater  dangers.  Long  before  this 
time  he  tells  the  Corinthians  of  his  three  shipwrecks,  in  one 
of  which  he  had  passed  "  a  night  and  a  day  on  the  deep," 
floating  about  probably  on  a  spar,  hke  Josephus  when  ship- 
wrecked in  this  very  Adrian  Sea."*  Nor  will  it  be  out  of 
place  here  to  observe  how,  with  this  experience,  and  minister- 
ing so  constantly  among  sea-faring  Greeks,  he  makes  a  most 
impressive  though  unfrequent  use  of  nautical  images.  The 
fate  of  those  apostates  who,  swerving  from  the  direct  course  of 
good  conscience  and  faith  unfeigned,  which  guides  to  perfect 
love,  have  "  made  shipwreck  concerning  faith,"  *'  may  be  con- 
trasted with  the  Apostle's  repeated  avowal  uttered  in  the 
port  of  Miletus,  as  he  was  hastening  on  his  vo3rage  to  Jerusa- 
lem, that  he  had  never  "  furled  bis  sails  in  the  onward  course 
of  declaring  all  the  counsel  of  God :"  "  and  we  may  well  sup- 
pose that  .the  remembrance  of  the  night  when  his  ship  rode 
out  the  storm  in  the  Maltese  bay,  with  her  straining  cables 
passed  out  into  the  darkness,  suggested  the  image  of  the 
Christian's  sole  but  certain  hope,  "which  we  have  as  an 
anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast,  and  which  entereth 
into  that  which  is  within  the  veil." 

§  11.  And  now,  like  the  shipwrecked  mariners,  we  are  once 
more  on  firm  land,  after  this  intricate  but  most  interesting 
voyage.  They  had  not  recognized  the  land  at  first,  but — says 
St  Luke — ^^  When  we  had  escaped,  then  we  discovered  that 
the  island  was  called  Melita."  "  Malta  was  at  this  time  a 
dependency  of  the  province  of  Sicily,  governed  by  an  officer 
who  is  mentioned  on  inscriptions  by  the  very  title  given 
to  him  by  St.  Luke,  of  Primus ^^    From  its  position  in  the 


"  2  Cor.  xi.  25. 

"'  2  Tim.  i.  5,  6,  19. 

•*•  Acts  XX.  20  and  27 :  Mhf  imea- 
TeMfiTjv.  The  dpdfioc  of  Ycr.  24  also 
may  refer  to  a  voyage  as  well  as  to  a 
race-course. 

~Hcb.  vi.  19.  This  and  Acts 
xxvii.  are  the  only  passages  of  the 
N.  T.  in  which  the  word  anchor  oc- 
curs. 

'•Actsxxviii.  1. 

■"  Ilpwrof  MeXirduw  (Acts  xxviii. 
7).  Mr.  Smith  could  not  find  these 
inscriptions.  There  seems,  however, 
no   reason  whatever  to   doubt  their 


appended  to  the  last  volume  of  the 
AntiquiUes  of  Graevins  ;  and  Boeckh, 
Corp,  Insc  vol.  iii.  5754).  Through 
subsequent  periods  of  its  history, 
Vandal  and  Arabian,  Malta  was  often 
associated  with  piracy.  The  Chris- 
tianity, however,  introduced  by  St. 
Paul  was  never  extinct.  This  island 
had  a  brilliant  period  under  the 
knights  of  St.  John ;  and  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  most  exciting  pas- 
sages of  the  struggle  between  the 
French  and  English  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century  and  the  beginning;; 
of  the  present.     No  island  so  small 


nnthenticity  (see  Bochnn,  Opera^  \.  \  has  so  great  a  historv,  whether  Bib- 
502;    Abein,  Uejtcr.  Afc/ifur,  \k  140,  I  lical  or  political 
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^^'^n^Xt^n^^'^r::^  '^  barbers, Melit.  has 
settlement  of  tL  PhffiSn«  ,f        ^^"^  ''"^  ^*'*-    I*  ^as  a 
anguage,  in  a  corrupSd  foTm  1  ^  ^^^^^  P.^"<*^'  '^"d  their 
m  St.  Paul's  day."  Tom  the  CaS"'**-  *°  ^'  «P'^'^^'»  t'^^'-^ 
Romans  in  the'^Second  Punfc  War  T^°' 'lP^«^  ^  tbe 
honey  and  fruits,  for  its  onnl  Tu  •     ^}  ^^  *^o»s  for  its 
"tone,  and  for  a  weU-knoZ  K    ^^T'j  ^*""  «^««"eot  buildincr. 
fore  , St.  Paul's  Srt,'c"orS™''i\t^«-  /  ^^^  ^e^rs  be- 
CUicia  made  Melita  a  S^neni^-nr.  "^^"^^  P™^"^«  «f 
enough  to  prove  that  the  isd„   T*'    ^J^  «"*'  fact  is 
co;,8eq„ently  it  may  have  fifx^^TJ''^^  '^'"^l  P'^^PJe^.  and 
naiy  increase  of  its  nonnuS^-        '?*'^°**/    T*»«  extraordi- 

kindnes;,aSSlSTfi?e*i^\''P^««'^^**  "»-™«"  with 
cold  and  rain.  "Paul  L,  t'T^'''''  ^'^  "'•'«*  °««dful  in  the 
just  laid  a  bundle  on  thlfimPJ"^  ^  ^"^^^"^  ^t'^H  and  had 
heat,  fastened  on  hfs  han5  »'  ""p""  *  ^•P«'-'.<'"^<'°  o»t  by  the 
not  extinct  in  our  day  Tbont  ^T'^ff  1'^^  ^  superstition, 
those  who  deserve  StherL?!^'^^-^  from  one  death  of 
oner,  the  natives  lliT^^    '  ^^  ^owmg  Paul  to  be  a  pris- 

eth  not  to  live?'  KX'n  «f!^  ^«'"»,  *»>«  ««a,  justice  suffcr- 
tho  reptile  into  thf  firJ felt  f *^'  ^^  *l'^«*'y  baleen  o£E 
s«e  him  sweU  or  f all  down  K!?**^  u*  '''"g  t^«  «  vain  to 
said  that  hrw^7lod\^^'*«y«bangcd  their  minds  and 
the  belief  of  a  p^onlf  of  F.^  ''^""'^  ^^^  °^«^e  UAtm-al  from 
serpent^hari^T*'  ^f^^^  «"gi'i  in  serpent^worship  and 
cendency  ovS^f  ;  JI^il  ^Zft°'  °«*  «ply  g*ve  Paul  that  as- 
use,  but  it  would  S^n^,^''  "?  r"  '^ow  bow  he  would 
the  primate  of  !hc  TsS  ii,  **^^*'*  *^^  attention  of  PubUus, 
booj.  He  recdved  tb«  A^nT^'"'*^'^"  ^^^«  ''^  tbe  neighbor^ 
eceived  the  Apostle's  party  with  courteous  hospi- 


people    are   «ii;l'®A,     H*'"**    the 
'her  did  not  «p«^k  iS.PL^  "»''''"»  """ 

;»!««»  that  the  date  wa«^'"  '^u'   ''     T°  ''•-»  "cadetB  credit  for  infev- 
InofNov.  "'^  '^»»  »»«>°t  the   nng  from  l^auV,  conduct  atLystra, 

'Aet,x,viii.^3.     This  ^;t.<5^  ,^    d^InelSl'^   ""^^  «°^'  '"  ''j^^^''^ 


probably  the  common  viper  CPelias 
6ert«)  which  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  Europe  anS  the  Ulan.ls 
of  the   Mediterranean,  or  else  tho 

L^I^T  "■'''"''  "^  '^ot  uncommon  specie* 
on  the  coagtB  pf  the  same  sea. 
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tality ; "  and  was  rewarded  by  the  cure  of  his  father,  who 
lay  ill  of  fever  and  dysentery,  through  the  prayer  of  Paul 
with  the  laying  on  of  his  hands.  The  fame  of  the  miracle 
spread  through  the  island,  and  others  who  had  diseases  came 
and  were  healed.  We  can  not  doubt  that  these  miracles 
were  followed  by  the  preaching  and  belief  of  the  Grospel, 
through  the  winter  months,  during  which  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions were  detained  in  Malta  by  the  suspension  of  naviga- 
tion. His  success  is  attested  by  the  honors  paid  to  him  in 
the  island,  and  the  supplies  with  which  he  was  loaded  on  his 
departure." 

§  12.  After  a  detention  of  three  months,  Julius  placed  his 
prisoners  on  board  another  Alexandrian  ship,  the  "  Castor  and 
Pollux,"  which  had  wintered  in  the  island.'"  About  the  be- 
ginning of  February  (a.d.  61)"  they  sailed  first  to  Syracuse, 
where  they  remained  three  days ;  and  thence  they  beat  up  *" 
to  Khegium  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  straits  of  Messina. 
After  a  day's  waiting  for  the  weather,  a  fair  south  wind 
sprang  up,  and  carried  them  on  the  following  day  to  their 
destination  at  Puteoli,  one  of  the  chief  ports  for  the  corn- 
trade,  and  therefore  for  the  landing  of  passengers.'*      As 


TO 


Acts  xxviii.  7.  By  tho  rptic 
^fttpoQ  of  tbis  passage  we  may  proba- 
bly understand  that  after  the  Apostle 
had  stayed  with  Publius  three  days, 
tho  miracle  of  healing  caased  the 
people  to  begin  to  resort  to  him,  and 
lie  entered  on  a  coarse  of  evangelic 
labor  throughout  tho  island. 

^^  Acts  xxviii.  10. 

"Acts  xxviii.  11.  Tho  ancients 
placed  their  ships  under  tlie  j-irotection 
of  tutelar  deities,  whose  images  were 
either  placed  as  a  figure-head,  which 
was  the  usage  of  the  PhoDnicians,  or 
(as  Cyril  tells  us  was  the  constant 
custom  of  the  Alexandrians)  sculjH- 
ured  or  painted  on  each  side  of  the 
prow  (Lucian,  Navig.  c.  5 ;  Hor.  Oarfn. 
i.  14,  10,  14,  *'Non  di,  quos  iterum 
pressa  voces  malo,  .  .  .  Nil  pictis  tim- 
idus  navita  pupjnbva  fidit").  The 
Dioscuri  were  especially  the  tutelar 
deities  of  mariners,  to  whom  they  ap- 
peared in  heaven  in  tlie  constellation 
Gemini  (frntros  Helcnoe,  lucida  side- 
rn),  and  p!jiye<l  iihout  ships  in  tijose 
electric  liglits  which  modern  sailors 
call  the  Fire  of  St.  Elmo  (Hor.  Carm. 


i.  8,  2,  iv.  S,  81).  Hence  this  ship 
of  Alexandria  had  them  for  its  **  sign" 
(Trapdtnjfiov^ 

^'  Mr.  Lewin  assigns  Feb.  8th,  that 
being  the  date  when  navigation  was 
resumed. 

^This  is  Mr.  Smithes  explanation 
of  TrepieWdvreCi  Acts  xxviii.  13. 

"Puteoli  (tloTioh}t)  appears  thus 
also  in  Josephus  (FtV.  8;  Ant,  xvii. 
12,  §  1,  xviii.  7,  §  2).  It  was  at  that 
period  a  place  of  very  great  impor- 
tance :  the  celebrated  bay  which  in 
now  "the  Bay  of  Naples,"  and  in 
early  times  was  **the  Bay  of  Cuniic,'* 
was  then  called  "  Sinus  Puteolanus.*' 
The  city  was  at  the  north-eastern  an- 
gle of  the  bay.  Close  to  it  was  BaisB, 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  of  tho 
Roman  watering-places.  The  em^ 
peror  Caligula  once  built  a  ridiculous 
bridge  lietween  the  two  towns;  and 
the  remains  of  it  must  have  been  con- 
spicuous when  St.  Paul  landed  nt. 
Puteoli.  In  illustration  of  the  arri- 
val here  of  the  corn-ships  we  may  re- 
fer to  Seneca  (E/t.  77)  and  Suetonius 
COctav.  98).     The  earlier    name    of 
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might  have  been  expected  at  a  port  in  such  constant  commu- 
nication with  the  East,  they  found  here  Christian  brethren, 
at  whose  desire  Paul  spent  a  week  with  them,  the  centurion 
being  evidently  eager  to  show  him  unbounded  courtesy — 
"  And  so  went  on  to  Rome."  " 

These  words  imply  that  they  followed  the  usual  route 
trodden  by  so  many  travelers — 

"PrsBtors,  Proconsuls,  to  their  provinces 
Hosting,  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state ; 
Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power. 
Legions  and  cohorts,  tnrms  of  hojp se  and  wings ; 
Or  embassies  from  regions  far  remote, 
In  various  habits,  on  the  Appian  Boad.*^  *^ 

How  many  of  these  travelers  must  have  looked  down  upon 
the  Apostle  and  his  escort  with  the  same  feelings  with  which 
we  regard  the  weary,  dismal  march  of  a  chained  gang  of  con- 


Pntcoli,  when  the  lower  part  of  Italy 
was  Greek,  was  Diciearchia.  Jose- 
phus  speaks  of  himself  (after  tho 
flhipwreck  which,  like  St.  Paul,  he 

^had  recently  gone  through)  as  datau- 
Oelg  eif  r^  Aucatapxiav  rjv  Hondhyvg 
'IroAoi  KoXowTiv,  The  word  Pnteoli 
was  a  true  lioman  name,  and  arose 
(whether  a  puteis  or  a  putendd)  from 

'  the  strong  mineral  springs  which  are 
characteristic  of  tho  place.  Its  Bo- 
maYi  history  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
gun with  the  Second  Punic  War.  It 
rose  continually  into  greater  impor- 
tance, from  the  causes  above  mention- 
ed. No  part  of  the  Campanian  shore 
was  more  frequented.  The  associa- 
tions of  Puteoli  with  historical  person- 
ages are  very  numerous.  Scipio  sail- 
ed from  hence  to  Spain.  Cicero  had 
a  villa  (his  "Putcolanum")  in  tho 
neighborhood.  Here  Nero  planned 
the  murder  of  his  mother.  Vespasian 
gave  to  this  city  peculiar  privileges ; 
and  here  Hadrian  was  buried.     In 

•the  5th  century  Puteoli  was  ravaged 
both  by  Alaric  and  Genseric,  and  it 
never  afterward  recovered  its  former 
eminence.  It  is  now  a  fourth-rate 
Italian  town,  still  retaining  the  name 
of  PozzuoH.  In  connection  "^iih  St. 
PauFs  movements,  we  must  notice  its 
communications  in  Nero*s  reign  along 
tho  mainland  with  Rome.     The  coast- 


road  leading  northward  to  Sinucssn 
was  not  made  till  the  reign  of  Domi' 
tian ;  but  there  was  a  cross-road 
leading  to  Capua,  and  there  joining 
the  Appian  Way.  The  remains  of 
this  road  may  be  traced  at  intervals ; 
and  thus  the  Apostle's  route  can  be 
followed  almost  step  by  step.  Wo 
should  also  notice  the  fact  that  there 
were  Jewish  residents  at  Puteoli. 
We  might  be  sure  of  this  from  its 
mercantile  importance;  but  we  are 
positively  informed  of  it  by  Josephns 
(Ant,  xvii.  12,  §  1)  in  his  account  of 
tho  visit  of  thp  pretended  Herod-Al- 
exander to  Augustus;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance shows  how  natural  it  was 
that  the  Apostle  should  find  Christian 
** brethren"  there  immediately  on 
landing.  The  remains  of  Puteoli  aro 
considerable.  But  our  chief  interest 
here  is  concentrated  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  mole,  which  is  formed  of 
the  concrete  called  Pozzolatuiy  and  six- 
teen of  the  piers  of  which  still  remain. 
No  Roman  harbor  has  left  so  solid  n 
memorial  of  itself  as  this  one  at  which 
St.  Paul  landed  in  Italy. 

*  Acts  xxviii.  14. 

"Milton's  PartuHse  RegaineA,  bk. 
iv.  w.  63-68.  ■  Horace  has  left  us  n 
vivid  account  of  his  journey  along 
this  great  thoroughfare  {SaU  i.  5). 
See  note  81. 
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victs ;  little  dreaming  that  he  came  a  truer  conqueror  than 
any  general  who  had  led  his  legions  along  that  road  to  enter 
Rome  in  triumph.  He  had  another  greeting  before  his  jour- 
ney's end.  "  The  Italian  Christians  had  long  been  looking 
for  a  visit  from  the  famous  Apostle,  though  they  had  not  ex- 
pected to  see  him  arrive  thus,  a  prisoner  in  chains,  hardly 
saved  from  shipwreck"  (Howson).  The  stay  at  Puteoli  had 
given  time  for  the  news  of  his  an-ival  to  be  sent  to  Rome ; 
and  the  Christians  of  that  city  sent  to  meet  him  as  far  as  tlie 
stations  of  Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns,^*  This 
double  welcome  was  thp  earnest  that  Paul's  long  desire,  both 
to  preach  the  Gospel  at  Rome  and  to  have  fellowship  with 
the  Church  already  founded  there,"  was  now  to  be  fulfilled  ; 
and,  when  he  saw  them,  he  thanked  God,  and  took  courage. 


made 

delivered  up  his  prisoners  to  the  prefect 

Guard,"  who  was  at  this  time  the  celebrated  Burrus.    The 


**Appii  Forum  ('Aiririov  i^pov)  wa« 
A  very  well  known  station  (ns  we  learn 
from  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  and  Cic.  odAtt, 
il.  10)  on  the  Appian  Way,  the  great 
road  which  led  from  Rome  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
The  position  of  this  place  is  fixed  by 
the  ancient  Itineraries  at  43  miles 
from  Rome  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  107 ;  Itin. 
Hier,  p.  611).  The  Jerusalem  Itin- 
erary calls  it  a  vmtatio.  Horace  de- 
scribes it  as  full  of  taverns  and  boat- 
men. This  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  at  the  northern  end 
of  a  canal  which  ran  parallel  with 
the  road,  through  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  site 
with  some  ruins  near  Treponti ;  and 
in  fact  the  43d  mile-stone  is  preserved 
there.  The  name  is  probably  duo  to 
Appias  Claadius,  who  first  constmct- 
od  this  part  of  the  road. 

Thbeb  Taverns  (Tpctf  Tapepvai : 
Tres  Tabemte)  was  the  next  station 
on  the  Appian  Road.  The  distances, 
reckoning  southward  from  Rome, 
are  given  as  follows  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary: — **To  Aricia  16  miles;  to 
Three  Tavems,  17  miles;  to  Appii 
Forum,  10  miles;*'  and,  comparing 
this  with  what  is  observed  still  along 


the  line  of  road,  we  have  no  difficul- 
ty in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that* 
**  Three  Tavems"  was  near  the  mod- 
cm  Cistema,  Just  at  this  point  n 
road  came  in  from  Antium  on  tlio 
coast.  This  we  learn  from  what 
Cicero  says  of  a  jonmey  from  that 
place  to  his  villa  at  Formise  (Att,  it 
1 2>  There  is  no  doubt  that  **  Three 
Taverns^  was  a  frequent  meetiifg- 
ploce  of  travelers.  Paul  met  hero  a 
second  group  of  Christians.  A  good 
illustration  of  this  kind  of  intercourse 
along  the  Appian  Way  is  supplied  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  xvii.  12,  §  1)  in  his 
account  of  the  journey  of  the  pretend- 
er Herod- Alexander.  He  landed  at 
Puteoli  (DicasarcK^a)  to  gain  over 
the  Jews  that  were  tlicre ;  and**  when 
the  report  went  about  him  that  he 
was  coming  to  Rome,  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  the  Jews  that  were  there 
went  out  to  meet  him,  ascribing  it  to 
Divine  Providence  that  he  had  so  un- 
expectedly escaped." 

*  Rom.  i.  15. 

**  Acts  xxviii.  16:  t<^  arparo^reSap^ 
XV*  The  use  of  the  tnngular  hero, 
viewed  in  connection  with  8l  Luke's 
habitual  accuracy,  fumishes  Mr.  Lew- 
in  with  a  confirmatory  proof  of  the 
time  of  St.  Paul's  arrival  at  lioroe. 
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report  of  Julins,  and  in  some  degree  probably  the  interest 
already  excited  about  Christianity  at  the  imperial  court,  pro- 
cured special  favor  for  St.  Paul.  Though  still,  like  state 
prisoners  even  of  the  highest  rank  (as  in  the  case  of  Agrippa 
under  Tiberius),  having  one  arm  bound  to  the  soldier  who 
kept  him  night  and  day,  with  that  chain  to  which  he  makes 
touching  allusions,"  he  was  suffered  to  dwell  by  himself  in  his 
own  hired  house,  of  course  within  the  precincts  of  the  Proetch 
riura^^  and  what  he  valued  far  more — to  receive  visitors  and 
discourse  freely  with  them  of  the  Gospel 

Beginning  here  also  with  his  own  nation,  the  Apostle,  three 
days  after  his  arrival,  invited  the  chief  men  among  the  Jews 
to  come  to  him,  and,  addressing  them  as  brethreriy  he  freely 
explained  to  them  his  present  position.  Though  innocent  of 
any  crime  against  the  Jewish  law  or  customs,  he  had  been 
given  at  Jerusalem  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  when 
they  were  ready  to  acquit  him,  the  opposition  of  the  Jews 
had  constrained  him  to  appeal  to  Caesar.     He  was  now  at 


We  have  seen  that  the  date  of  his 
hearing  before  Festns  may  be  placed, 
by  independent  evidence,  in  a.d.  60. 
The  course  of  his  journey  brings  him 
to  Rome  in  MarcK,  which  must  have 
been  not  later  than  a.d.  G2;  for  he 
preached  without  molestation  for  two 
full  years,  and  the  great  persecutiofi 
of-  the  Christians  broke  out  in  the 
latter  part  of  a.d.  C4.  But  further, 
Burms  died  in  Jan.  a.d.  62,  and  aft- 
er his  death  there  were  two  Praetorian 
l^-cfects,  and  their  custody  of  state 
prisoners  is  spoken  of  in  Plin.  Ejnst. 
X.  66  (Vinctus  mitti  ad  l^nxfectos 
Prietorii  roei  debet).  This  then 
agrees  with  the  former  date,  to  fix 
St.  Paurs  arrival  at  Rome  to  March^ 
A.D.  61. 

"  Acts  xxviii.  20 ;  Eph.  iii.  1,  iv. 
1,  vi.  20;  Philem.  10,  18;  and  so  in 
his  second  imprisonment  (2  Tim.  i. 
IG,  ii.  9).  This  was  called  the  cus- 
todia  militaris. 

**  Acts  xxviii.  "80.  This  explains 
Phil.  i.  13:  "My  bonds  in  Christ  are 
manifest  in  the  whole  Proptorium  (not 
palace,  as  in  A.y.),  and  in  all  other 
places,"  or  as  some  interpret,  *'  to  all 
the  rest**  The  Prsetorian  camp  at 
Rome,  to  which  St.  Paul  refers  here, 
was  erected  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 


acting  under  the  advice  of  Sejanus. 
Before  that  time  the  guards  were  bil- 
leted in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
It  stood  outside  the  walls,  at  some 
distance  short  of  the  4th  mile-stone, 
and  so  near  either  to  the  Salarian  or 
the  Nomentane  road,  that  Nero,  in# 
his  flight  by  one  or  the  other  of  them 
to  the  house  of  his  freed  man  Phaon, 
which  was  situated  between  the  two, 
heard  the  cheers  of  the  soldiers  with- 
in for  Galba.  In  the  time  of  Vespa- 
sian the  houses  seem  to  have  extended 
so  far  as  to  reach  it  (Tacitus,  Annal. 
iv.  2  ;  Suetonius,  Tib,  37,  Neron.  48  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  5).  From  the  first, 
buildings  must  have  sprung  up  near 
it  for  sutlers  and  others.  It  was 
embraced  within  the  circuit  of  the 
wails  of  Anrelius  and  Honorius ;  on 
which  its  square  outline  mny  still 
be  traced,  like  a  projecting  bastion. 
There  is,  however,  another  opinion 
maintained  by  Weiselcr,  that  by  the 
Pratorium,  where  St  Paul  was  im- 
prisoned, wo  are  to  understand  the 
quarters  of  that  section  of  the  Prro- 
torians  which  formed  the  immedi- 
ate body-guard  of  the  emperor,  and 
was  posted  in,  or  contiguous  to, 
the  palace  of  the  Coisars  on  the  Pala- 
tine. 
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Rome,  not  tx)  accuse  his  nation,  but  a  prisoner, "  bound  with 
this  chain,"  to  answer  for  his  faith  in  "  the  hope  of  IsraeL'' 
Therefore  had  he  invited  them  to  this  conference.  The  Jews 
replied,  that  they  had  received  no  letters  from  JodaBa  about 
him,  nor  had  any  of  the  brethren  coming  thence  spoken  any 
harm  of  him.  As  for  this  sect  (or  "  heresy  "),  they  knew  that 
it  was  everywhere  spoken  against : — a  phrase  which  seems  to 
betray  the  germs  of  that  ill-will  which  so  soon  broke  out,  but 
which  may  have  been  at  first  suppressed  by  their  own  curios- 
ity as  well  as  by  St.  Paul's  courteous  bearing."  They  named 
a  day  to  give  him  a  full  hearing,  and  came  in  large  numbers 
to  his  lodging. 

From  the  hour  of  admission  in  the  morning,  till  the  closing 
of  the  gates  at  evening,  did  Paul  "  expound  and  testify  the 
kingdom  of  God,  persuading  them  concerning  Jesus,  both  out 
of  the  law  of  Moses  and  out  of  the  prophets."  His  method 
was  the  same  that  it  had  ever  been,  from  the  day  when  lie 
opened  his  mouth  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Pisidian  Antioch. 
And  so  was  the  result.  Some  mdeed  believed ;  but  others 
believed  not ;  and  these  were  clearly  the  most.  They  went 
away  disputing  with  one  another ;  and  the  interview,  which 
Paul  had  begun  with  that  ardent  desire  for  their  salvation 
which  had  already  breatJied  in  his  Epistle,"  was  closed  with 
the  same  prophetic  denunciation  with  which  he  had  sorrow- 
*  fully  followed  up  that  utterance  of  his  love,** — the  words  of 
Isaiah,  which  Christ  himself  had  applied  to  the  unbeheving 
nation,  whose  every  sense  was  willfully  closed  to  the  truth : — 
the  five  gates  of  Mansoul  blockaded  against  Emmanuel,  "And 
wisdom  at  each  entrance  quite  shut  out."  •*  So  he  once  more 
repeated  the  announcement  that  he  had  so  often  made  be- 
fore : — "  Be  it  known  therefore  unto  you  that  the  salvation  of 
God  is  sent  unto  the  GeiUiles^  and  that  they  will  hear  it." 
His  last  warnings  were  not  altogetlier  in  vain ;  for  after  the 
Jews  had  left  him,  *>  they  had  much  reasoning  among  them- 


**  Acta  xxviii.  17-22.  Besides  these 
motives  for  tbdt  moderation  of  which 
A  difficulty  has  been  mndc,  it  seems 
very  probable,  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  consisting  to  a  large  degree  of 
Gentiles,  as  well  as  from  the  constant 
persecutions  to  which  the  Roman 
Jews  wero  exposed,  and  the  secrecy 
which  the  Christians  wero  obliged  to 
obsorro,  that  the  dccisiro  opposition 
of  the  Jovs  ngninst  the  Christians 
had  not  vet  broken  out  nt  Rome. 


**  Rom.  X.  1 :  **Brethi'cn,  my  hearts 
dcsiro  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is, 
that  they  might  bo  saved." 

"'  Rom.  xi.  8 :  "According  as  it  is 
written,  God  hath*  given  them  the 
spirit  of  slumber,  eyes  that  they 
8liould  not  see,  and  ears  that  they 
should  not  hear." 

"  Acts  xxviii.  23-27 ;  Is.  vi.  9;  Jer. 
v.  21;  Ezok.  xii.  2;  Matt.  xiii.  14, 
ir»;  Markiv.  12;  Lukoviii.  10;  John 
xii.  40. 
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selves " — not  only  disputation,  bnt  inquiry,  concerning  what 
they  had  heard." 

Here,  so  far  as  the  Scripture  narrative  is  concerned,  the 
curtain  falls  upon  the  contest  of  Jewish  unbelief  against  the 
things  that  concerned  their  salvation.  And  this  we  incline  to 
regard  as  the  very  reason  why  the  history  of  the  Acts  breaks 
off.  As  the  narrative  which  illustrates  the  command  of  Jesus 
to  his  Apostles,  to  "  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world,  be- 
ginning at  Jerusalem,"  it  opens  with  the  opening  of  that  com- 
mission at  the  religious  centre  of  the  world;  it  traces  the 
successive  offers  to  the  Jews  of  Judea,  Samaria  and  the  Dis- 
persion ;  to  proselytes  and  Hellenists,  in  all  the  provinces  that 
they  frequented ;  and,  it  shows  how  their  general  disbelief 
caused  the  Grentiles  to  be  received  step  by  step  into  their 
place  of  privilege ;  till  the  Apostle,  biinging  back  the  offerings 
of  those  Gentile  converts  to  bless  his  countrymen  at  Jerusa- 
lem, was  finally  rejected  by  them,  and  sent  in  chains  to  Rome. 
There,  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  the  unbelief  of  the  last 
section  of  the  Jewish  family,  to  whom  he  revealed  their  Mes- 
siah, completed  the  first  stage  in  the  history  of  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity,  at  which  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  race  are,  for 
the  time,  cut  off  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 

They  are  not,  however,  finally  left  in  this  fallen  state.  K 
the  last  recorded  words  of  the  Apostle's  living  voice  proclaim- 
ed at  Rome  their  present  sentence,  the  enduring  records  of 
his  pen,  gathering  up  the  substance  of  the  ancient  promises, 
had  already  embodied,  in  writing  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  that 
prophetic  announcement  of  their  restoration,  the  mystery  of 
which  remains  to  be  fulfilled,  and  those  three  wondeilul  chap- 
ters of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  •*  may  be  regarded  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Acts,  The  spread  of  the  Gospel  over  the  pure- 
ly heathen  portion  of  the  world  belongs  to  the  new  chain  of 
history  which  comes  down'  to  our  own  time,  and  the  end  of 
which  will  be  found  linked  with  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises 
concerning  the  Jews.  Of  this  all  that  St.  Luke  deems  it  nec- 
essary to  record  is  the  happy  commencement  of  Paul's  labors 
in  the  capital,  where  "  he  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own 
hired  house,  and  received  all  that  came  in  unto  him ;  preach- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things  which  con- 
cern the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confidence  (or  boldness 
of  speech),'*  no  man  forbidding  him." 

These  are  the  last  words  ot  the  Acts.    This  history  of  the 

^  avi^^rvctVf  Acts  xxviii.  28,  29.  "  Rom.  ix.,  x.,  xi. 

"  TzappT^lar,  Acts  xxviii.  30,  31 
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planting  of  the  kingdom  Of  Christ  in  t^ie,  world  brings  us 
down  to  the  time  when  the  Gospel  was  openly  proclaimed  by 
the  Apostle .  in  the  Gentile  capital,  and  stops  short  of  the 
mighty  convulsion  which  was  shortly  to  pronounce  that  king- 
dom established  as  the  divine  commonwealth  for  all  men. 
The  work  of  St.  Paul  belongs  to  the  preparatory  period.  He 
was  not  to  live  through  the  time  when  the  Son  of  Man  cftmc 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City  and  Temple,  and  in  the 
throes  of  the  New  Age.  The  most  significant  part  of  his 
work  was  accomplished,  when  in  the  Imperial  City  he  had  de- 
clared his  Gospel  "  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile.*' 
But  his  career  is  not  abruptly  closed.  Before  he  himself  fades 
out  of  our  sight  in  the  twilight  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  we 
have  letters  written  by  himself,  which  contribute  some  partic- 
ulars to  his  external  biography,  and  give  us  a  far  more  pre- 
cious insight  into  his  convictions  and  sympathies. 

§  14.  St.  Paul's  Imprisonment  at  Home  lasted  two  full 
years ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  delay  of  his  hearing 
before  the  emperor.  It  was  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of 
such  a  case  that  the  accusers  should  attend  in  person;  and 
that  they  had  not  yet  arrived  is  clear  from  the  statement  of 
the  Roman  Jews.**  In  the  first  year  of  Paul's  imprisonment, 
an  embassy  was  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  headed  by  Ish- 
mael  the  high-priest  and  Helciaa  the  treasurer  of  the  Temple, 
concerning  the  triple  dispute  between  the  Jews,  Agrippa,  and 
the  Procurator,  about  the  Temple  wall.  If  they  were  also 
charged  with  the  case  against  St.  Paul,  they  would  have  little 
encouragement  or  inotive  to  its  active  prosecution.  The  suc- 
cess of  their  principal  object,  through  the  mediation  of  Pop- 
paea — ^who  was  a  Jewish  proselyte  as  well  as  Nero's  mistress — 
doubtless  eidiausted  all  their  influence  with  the  emperor,  who 
seems  to  have  detained  them  at  Rome  in  a  spirit  of  suspicion. 
Nor  could  they  hope,  from  that  sense  of  justice  which  Nero 
brought  to  bear  upon  cases  in  which  his  passions  were  not 
excited,  any  reversal  of  the  decision  virtually  pronounced  by 
Felix.  But  the  pretext  of  bringing  up  their  witnesses  from 
all  the  eastern  provinces,  and  the  forms  of  ptocedure  in  appeals 
to  Ca3sar,  would  give  ample  opportunities  of  delay ;  and  they 
would  be  glad  at  least  to  keep  Paul  a  prisoner. 

Thus,  through  adversity  and  injustice,  Paul  obtained  the 
fulfillment  of  his  earnest  desire  "  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them 
that  are  at  Rome  also."  He  tdls  us  of  the  spiritual  children 
whom  be  had  begotten  in  his  chains ;  '^  of  his  converts  among 

••  Acfs  xxviii.  21.  "  Philcm.  10. 
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Ceesar^s  household ;  *'  and  in  one  passage  ho  gives  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  interest  excited  on  behalf  of  ^e  Grospel  by  his 
state  and  labors.  He  comforts  his  faithful  and  loving  con- 
verts at  Philippic  who  now,  a3  in  the  beginning  of  their  Chris- 
tian profession,  were  zealous  in  ministering  to  his  wants,  with 
the  news  that  the  troubles  in  which  they  sympathized  with  him 
"  had  fallen  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel." 
So  manifest  had  it  become,  in  the  Praetorium  and  elsewhere, 
that  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment  was  for  Christy  that  even 
his  bonds  made  other  Christian  brethren  venture  to  speak  the 
word  more  freely  and  fearlessly.  The  very  Judaizers  took 
courage  to  preach  their  version  of  the  Gospel,  in  their  usual 
spirit  of  personal  hostility  to  the  Apostle,  hoping  to  add  to  the 
^fiiction  of  those  bonds  which  prevented  his  coming  forward 
to  refute  them.  But  Paul  knew  that  his  controversy  with  them 
was  ended,  and  he  magnanimouslv  rejoices  that  even  they 
helped  to  make  known  the  name  of  Christ.** 

Meanwhile,  amid  the  restraint,  humiliation,  and  even  pain 
of  being  constantly  chained  to  a  soldier,  he  was  comforted 
by  the  society  of  some  of  his  most  attached  disciples.  Luke 
shared  the  greater  part,  at  least,  of  his  imprisonment ;  ***  and 
Timothy,  of  whose  presence  on  the  voyage  to  Rome  we  have 
no  indication,  seems  to  have  joined  him  there  at  a  later  pe- 
riod.*** That  ever  honorable  title  of  his  "feUow-prisoners" 
is  applied  to  Abistabchus  of  Thessalonica,  who  had  been 
Paul's  companion  from  Philippi,  and  to  Epaphbas,  a  Colos- 
sian.***  In  the  same  salutation  with  these,  and  in  close  con- 
nection with  Luke,  appear  two  names  peculiarly  interesting. 
Mabk  is  mentioned  as  "  cousin  to  Barnabas,"  as  if  expressly 
to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  his  identity,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  assure  us  that  the  breach  caused  by  his  departure  from 
Perga  had  been  entirely  healed ;  and  he  is  joined  with  Luke 
and  Demas,  as  the  fellow-laborers  of  the  Apostle,  in  an  asso- 


••Phil.  iv.  22.  The  word  olidaq 
here  has  doubtless  the  sense  of  the 
Latin  /amilioj  leferrinpc  (chiefly  nt 
least)  to  the  imperial  freedmen  and 
slaves.  ••Phil.  J.  12-18. 

«»  Col.  17.  14 ;  Philem.  24.  Luke 
i«ccms  not  to  have  been  at  Borne  when 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was 
written. 

"»  Col.  i.  1 ;  Philelhon,  1 ;  Phil.  i. 
1  ;  ii.  19;  compare  Heb.  xiii.  28. 
There  is  no  clear  proof  that  Timothy 
came  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner ;  fbr  the 
phrase  in  Hob.  xiii.  23,  ''Know  yo 

Z  2 


thnt  onr  brother  Timothy  is  set  at 
iiberftf,"  may  quite  as  well  bo  trans- 
lated is  departed,  (See  below,  §  20). 
The  hypothesis,  maintained  by  some 
who  reject  the  Pauline  authorship  of 
the  HebreiDSy  that  Timothy's  libera- 
tion took  place  after  PauFs  martyr- 
dom, and  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Nero,  seems  to  us  quite  untenable. 
(See  Conybeare  and  Ilowson,  vol.  ii. 
p.  596.) 

*«  Col.  i.  7,  iv.  10 ;  Philem.  23. 
Concerning  Epiiphras  and  the  Fhilip* 
pian  £)paphroditus,  see  note  111. 
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elation  peculiarly  touching  from  the  contrast  in  which  the 
three  names  afterward  stand :  Luke,  steadfast  from  first  to 
last ;  Mark,  who  had  failed  in  the  first  trial,  ardently  desired 
as  "  profitable  for  the  ministry ; "  Demas  dismissed  with  the 
sorrowful  sentence  which  has  passed  into  a  by-word.***** 
With  these  may  be  mentioned  Tychicus  of  Asia,  who  had 
been,  with  Aristarchus,  the  Apostle's  companion  from  Corinth, 
and  who  now  carried  back  to  his  native  province  those  Epis- 
tles which  form  the  great  enduring  work  of  Paul's  imprison- 
ment.*" 

§  15.  For,  so  long  as  he  lived,  whether  free  to  travel  or 
shut  up  in  prison,  Paul  would  not  resign  the  daily  "  care  of 
all  the  churches."  One  means  he  had  of  promoting  their  wel- 
fare daily  and  hourly — the  constant  and  earnest />ray6r,  which 
his  Epistles  prove  to  have  been  a  chief  occupation  of  his  soli- 
tude. But  he  was  not  shut  out  from  intercourse  wiUi  the 
Churches  themselves.  Now  that  he  was  tied  down  to  one 
spot,  but  free  to  speak  and  write  to  whom  he  pleased,  he 
would  be  the  more  earnest  in  making  use  of  that  mode  of  im- 
pression in  which  he  had  always  excelled,***  chastened  by  the 
solemn  sadness  natural  to  a  prisoner  advanced  in  age.  The 
four  Epistles,  which  are  perhaps  but  some  among  many  that 
he  wrote  from  Rome,  are  linked  together  by  a  striking  resem- 
blance of  tone,  thought,  and  argument,  as  well  as  by  internal 
marks  which  place  the  time  of  their  composition  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt.  They  were  all  written  toward  the  latter  part 
of  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  for  all  refer  to  the  expectation 
of  his  release ;  *"  and  those  to  the  ColossianSj  to  Philemon^ 
and  to  the  EphesianSy  were  somewhat  earlier  than  that  to  the 
Philippia7i8.  The  three  former  were  sent  to  Asia  by  the 
same  messengers,  their  salutations  exhibit  nearly  the  same 
names,  and,  besides  their  general  likeness,  those  to  the  two 
churches  contain  identical  passages,  such  as  naturally  occur 
in  letters  written  by  the  same  person  at  the  same  time.  They 
were  written  after  Paul  had  been  long  enough  at  Rome  for 
the  Philippians  to  have  heard  of  his  imprisonment,  and  to 
have  sent  relief  to  him  by  the  hands  of  Epaphroditus,  who 


^"J'Col.  iv.  14;  Philom.  24;  2 
Tim.  iv.  10,  11. 

'*'  Acta  XX.  4 ;  Col.  iv.  7 ;  Kph. 
vi..21:  comp.  Titiw  iii.  12;  2  Tim. 
iv.  12. 

'"  "Hig  letters/*  say  they,  "arc 
weighty  and  poworfuj." 

'"•Eph.  iii.  l,vi.  20;  Col.  iv.  18; 


Pliilcm.  22;  Philipp.  i.  7,  iv.  22. 
The  fancy  that  they  were  written 
during  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Cassa- 
rca  scarcely  deserves  a  serious  refuta- 
tion. The  two  arguments  are  de- 
cisive, that  Paul  was  not  laboring 
in  the  Grospel  at  Caisarea  (Col.  iv. 
3,  4),   nor   could    ho   expect   to   bo 
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was  now  with  him."*  The  interval  before  the  return  of 
Epaphroditus,  bearing  the  letter  to  the  Philippians,  has  to  be 
extended  so  as  to  not  only  embrace  his  dangerous  illness,  but 
to  allow  for  the  news  of  it  having  been  carried  to  the  Philip- 
pians, and  for  the  report  of  their  sorrow  at  the  tidings  having 
been  brought  back  to  Rome.**'  As  also  the  expectaticms  of 
a  speedy  issue  of  his  cause  are  expressed  more  distinctly  in 
this  Epistle,  and  Paul  forms  his  plans  for  coming  to  Philippi, 
its  date  may  bo  safely  placed  just  before  the  expiration  of 
his  two  years'  imprisonment,  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  63 ;  and 
then,  allowing  for  the  necessary  interval,  the  three  others  may 
be  referred  to  the  autumn  of  Q2.  Some,  however,  assign  an 
earlier  date  to  the  three,  from  a  supposed  contrast  between 
the  mildness  of  the  earlier  part  of  Paul's  imprisonment  and 
the  severer  suffering  which  seems  to  be  reflected  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians :  a  change  which  might  be  due  to 
the  death  of  Burrus  (in  Jan.,  a.d.  62)  and  the  declining  influ- 
ence of  Seneca.*" 

§  16.  Colossi"*  is  a  place  that  has  not  yet  appeared  in 
the  records  of  St.  Paul's  labors.  It  was  an  ancient  but  some- 
what decayed  city  of  Phiygia,  on  the  high-road  between  E2)he- 
sus  and  the  Euphrates.  It  stood  on  the  river  Lycus,  in  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Meander,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis,  cities  by  whose  growth  it 
had  been  eclipsed.*"  The  foundation  of  a  church  here  may 
have  been  one  of  the  indirect  results  of  Paul's  ministry  in 
Asia,  and  now  he  had  heard  with  deep  gratitude  of  the  fruits 
of  faith  and  love  wrought  among  the  Colossians  by  the  word 
of  Grospel  truth,  which  had  come  to  them,  as  it  was  taught 
by  Epapiiras,  a  native  of  the  city,***  who,  having  been  to 

Journey,  when  he  passed  throuph  all 
Phrygia  (Acts  xviii.  23,  xix.  1),  or 
when,  during  his  prolonged'  stay  at 
Ephesus,  he  sprena  the  Gospel  over 
all  Asia,  to  which  prorinco  CoIossod 
belonged  politically.  But  his  own 
words  seem  distinctly  to  imply  that 
he  had  never  been  there,  or  at  Lao- 
dicea, or  in  the  district.  (Col.  ii.  1.) 
"•  St.  Paul  mentions  the  Christians 
of  these  cities,  and  especially  the 
church  at  Laodicea,  in  connection 
with  ColosssB  (Col.  ii.  1,  iv.  13,  15, 
16).  St.  John  enumerates  Laodiccn, 
but  not  Colossae,  among  the  seven 


«oon  coming  to  Phrygia  (Philem. 
22). 

«»  Col.  vi.  12 :  comp.  Phil.  i.  7,  iv. 
18. 

»"  Phil.  ii.  25-30. 

""  Comp.  Col.  iv.  3,  4,  with  Phil. 
1.20,  21,  30,  ii.  27. 

"•  Ko?.o(T(Ta/,  on  coins  and  inscrip- 
tions, and  in  classical  writers,  but  the 
later  Greek  writers  have  KoXaaaal 
(the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  in  Col. 
i.  2),  which  perhaps  represents  the  lo- 
cal pronunciation.  The  later  name 
of  Colossie  was  Chonse,  and  its  site 
has  been  discovered  near  the  village 
of  Chonas.  It  has  been  urged  that  \  churches  of  Asia. 
St.  Paul  would  probably  have  visited  j  "*6  f^  vfiuv.  Col.  iv.  12.  For  a 
Colossos    on    his    Third   Missiona^  v ;  fuller    discussion    of   the    question, 
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them  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  had  now  brought  to  Paul, 
in  his  imprisomnent,  tho  glad  tidings  of  their  love  in  the 
Spirit."'' 

In  vrriting  to  congratulate  them  on  their  state,  and  to  utter 
his  prayers  for  their  growth  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  the 
Apostle  takes  occasion,  with  his  never-failing  faithfulness,  to 
warn  them  against  evils  about  which  perhaps  it  was  a  part  of 
the  mission  of  Epaphras  to  consult  him.  The  Judaizers 
had  come  hither  also,  trying  to  enslave  the  converts  to  "  food 
and  drink,  and  the  observance  of  feast,  new  moon,  and  sab- 
baths ;"  and  the  Apostle  warns  them  not  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  judged  by  "  things  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to 
come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ.**  "*  The  false  teacher, — ^for 
there  seemis  an  allusion  to  some  indi\udual  "* — ^not  improbably 
an  Alexandrian  Jew — seems  to  have  "led  them  captive**"* 
by  a  species  of  Gnostic  philosophy,  which  the  Apostle  de- 
scribes as  "  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the 
rudiments  of  tho  world,  and  not  after  Christ.**  As  the  es- 
sence of  this  philosophy  consisted  in  the  denial  of  Christ*s 
Headship  over  the  universe,  and  the  ascription  of  creative  and 
distinctive  powers  to  various  orders  of  beings,  it  was  natural- 
ly connected  with  liie  Eastern  theosophy  which  seems  to 
have  become  almost  indigenous  at  Colossse,  and  which  has 
strangely  re-appeared  in  a  Christianity  corrupted  by  heathen 
elements.  The  Oriental  worship  of  beings  intermediate  be- 
tween God  and  man  was  easily  transferred  to  angels;  and 
this  practice,  having  been  condemned  by  a  council  held  at 
Laodicea  in  the  fourth  century,  is  mentioned  both  by  Theo- 
doret  and  by  the  Byzantine  writer  Nicetas  Choniates,  who 


whether  Epaphras  founded  the 
Church,  see  Alford's  Prolegomena  to 
the  Epistle,  Greek  Test,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
35,  foil.  According  to  the  prevalent 
system  of  abbreviation  (like  Silas  for 
Silvanus,  Lucas  for  Lncanus,  Apollos 
for  ApoUonius  or  Apollodorus,  etc.) 
the  name  Epaphras  is  probably  the 
same  as  Epaphroditus ;  and  the  prob- 
ability that  he  came  to  Rome  by 
way  of  Macedonia  admits  of  his 
being  identified  with  tho  Epaphro- 
ditus of  Philippians  ii.  25,  iv.  28, 
though  it  seems  more  natural  to 
suppose  the  latter  to  have  been  a 
Pliilippian. 

"«Col.i.  8-8. 

"'Col.  ii.    16,  17.      **Tlie   same 


three  Mosaic  observances  are  joined 
together  in  1  Chfon.  xxiii.  31.  Com- 
pare also  Gal.  iv.  10."  (Conybeare 
and  Howson,  in  loc.) 

"*  BAifl-fTf,  fiij  TIC  «.  ^.  ^'  (ver.  8)  : 
M^  ovv  TIC  ^f^  Kptvho  (16);  MiycJ«c 
vfxac  KaTappapeviru  ( 1 8). 

"•  avXayuyuVf  ver.  8.  It  has  been 
disputed  whether  these  three  corrup- 
tions, Judaism,  Gnostic  philosophy, 
and  Oriental  theosophy  (uniting  an- 
gel-worship with  asceticism)  were 
separately  introduced,  or  were  errors 
combined  in  the  same  false  teaching. 
The  latter  view  is  favored  by  the 
whole  tone  of  the  Apostle's  argument, 
and  by  the  combinntinn  of  tha<o  ele- 
ments in  the  Jewish  Cnhhahi. 
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was  a  native  of  the  place."*  This  angel-worship  was  con- 
nected with  a  willful  depreciation  of  the  body  which  God  has 
given  to  be  the  organ  of  the  soul,  and  in  which  Christ  him- 
self came;  as  if  its  humiliation  by  ascetic  practices  would 
raise  man  nearer  to  that  spiritual  world  of  which  the  false 
teacher  pretended  to  know  so  much.  For  his  claim  to  this 
knowledge  he  is  condemned  by  the  Apostle  "as  intruding 
into  those  things  which  he  hath  not  seen,  being  pufEed  up  at 
random  by  his  fleshly  mind,  and  not  holding  the  Head,  from 
which  the  whole  body,  being  by  joints  and  bands  fully  sup- 
plied and  knit  together,  increases  in  divine  growth."  That 
Head  he  explains  to  be  Chbist,  with  whom  having  died  to 
the  elements  of  the  world,  and  rising  again  to  seek  the  real 
"  things  above,"  where  Christ  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God, 
the  believer  finds  in  a  new  spiritual  life, "  hid  with  Christ  in 
God,"  the  true  mortification  of  all  that  is  evil  in  his  carnal 
nature ;  and,  just  because  he  is  already  dead  to  the  world, 
refuses  to  be  subject  to  ordinances  after  the  commandments 
and  teachings  of  men :  "  Which  things,"  says  the  Apostle, — 
exposing  in  one  sentence  the  ibingled  pride  and  folly  of  ascet- 
icism,— "  though  they  have  a  show  oi  wisdom,  in  self-chosen 
worship,  and  in  humiliation,  and  in  clutstening  [literally,  not 
sparing]  of  the  body,  are  of  no  value  to  check  thia  indulgence 
of  fleshly  passions."  *"  In  one  word,  Paul  meets  all  these 
errors  by  a  fuller  exposition  than  we  have  yet  met  with  in 
his  Epistles  of  the  eternal  glory  and  dignity  of  Christ  as  the 
head  of  all  creation."' 

8  17.  Such  is  the  scope  of  the  Epistle,  which  was  doubtless 
called  forth  by  the  tidings  brought  by  Epaphras,  and  was 


'"  Mr.  Hartley  {Researches  in  Greece, 
p.  52)  relates  the  following  legend, 
told  by  the  modern  Greeks  aboot 
Colossie:  —  *'An  oTerwhclming  in- 
undation threatened  to  destroy  the 
Christian  population  of  the  city. 
They  were  fleeing  before  it  in  the  ut- 
most cpnstemation,  and  imploring 
superior  succor  for  their  deliFerance. 
At  this  critical  moment,  the  arch- 
angel Michael  descended  from  heav- 
en, opened  the  chasm  of  the.  earth  to 
which  they  still  pointy  and  at  this 
opening  the  waters  of  the  inundation 
were  swallowed  up*,  and  the  mul- 
titude was  saved.***  A  church,  built 
at  the  entrance  of  this  chasm  in 
honor  of  the  archangel  (va6c  apx- 
ayyeXiK6c)f  is  mentioned  by  Nicctas. 


The  best  comment,  at  once  on  this 
tradition  and  on  the  Apost]e*s  warn- 
ing, is  the  mention  by  Herodotus  of 
this  very  chasm,  into  which  tJio 
Lycus  poured  its  stream  (Herod,  vii. 
30.) 

"'Col.  ii.  16-28.  Wo  adopt  Co- 
nybeare  and  Howson's  rendering  of 
the  last  phrase,  which  is  confessedly 
difficult.  The  Tarretvot^poavvij  (volun- 
tary humility)  of  ver.  Is  is  proved  to 
refer  to  ascetic  contempt  for  the  bodv 
by  its  repetition  in  connection  with 
a^Ldii^  ai/MToc  in  ver.  23. 

*"  Col.  i.,  ii.  The  resemblance 
of  the  argument  of  these  chapters  to 
that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Uebreuts  \a 
the  great  internal  proof  of  St.  PanPH 
authorship  of  the  latter. 
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sent  to  the  Colossians  by  the  hands  of*  Tychicns."*  But  an- 
other person  had  come  to  Rome  from  Colossae  about  the 
same  time,  and  now  returned  as  a  sharer  in  the  mission  of 
Tychicus.  This  was  Onesimus,  who  is  described  in  the 
Epistle  as  "  a  faithful  and  beloved  brother,  who  is  one  of 
you,"  that  is,  evidently,  a  Colossian."*  Such  was  the  kindly 
and  honorable  introduction  with  which  the  Apostle  sent  back 
to  Colossae  the  man  who  had  left  the  city  and  fled  to  Rome 
as  the  runaway  slave  of  Philemon,  a  wealthy  and  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Colossian  Church ;  "*  and  with  him 
he  sent  that  brief  but  pregnant  Letter  to  Philemon^  which 
contains  the  germs  of  the  eternal  principles  of  Grospel  moral- 
ity in  relation  to  slavery.  It  is  evident,  from  the  letter  to 
him,  that  Philemon  was  a  man  of  property  and  influence, 
since  he  is  represented  as  the  head  of  a  numerous  household, 
and  as  exercising  an  expensive  liberality  toward  his  friends 
and  the  poor  in  general.  He  was  indebted  to  Paul  as  the 
medium  of  his  personal  participation  in  the  Gospel,  as  the 
Apostle  reminds  him  in  that  most  expressive  phrase,  **  not  to 
say  to  thee  how  thou  owest  unto  me  even  thine  own  self  be- 
sides." *"  His  character,  as  shadowed  forth  in  the  Epistle  to 
him,  is  one  of  the  noblest  which  the  sacred  record  makes 
known  to  us.  He  was  full  of  faith  and  good  works,  was 
docile,  confiding,  grateful,  was  forgiving,  sympathizing,  chari- 
table, and  a  man  who  on  a  question  of  simple  justice  needed 
only  a  hint  of  his  duty  to  prompt  him  to  go  even  beyond  it.*'* 
Any  one  who  studies  the  Epistle  will  perceive  that  it  ascribes 
to  him  these  varied  qualities;  it  bestows  on  him  a  measure 
of  commendation  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 

"•  Col.  iv.  7,  8. 

***  Col.  iv.  9.  The  comparison  of 
this  passage  with  the  contents  of  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon,  puts  it  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  two  were  written 
and  dispatched  at  the  same  time. 
See   especially  Philem.  12,  6v  avi- 

"*  That  Philemon  was  a  native  of, 
or  at  least  a  resident  at  Colossie,  is 
confirmed  from  the  letter  bein;;  ad- 
dressed to  him  jointly  with  Archip- 
pns  (Philem.  2),  who  was  a  Colossian 
(Col.  iv.  17).  His  conversion  by  St. 
Paul  may  have  taken  place  during 
the  Apostle's  stay  at  Ephesus.  His 
house  at  Colossa:  was  pointed  out  in 
the  time  of  Theodoret ;  and  another 
tradition    mmle    him  bishop  of  the 


church,  and  a  martyr  under  Nero. 
The  Epistle  itself  shows  either  that 
the  Colossian  church  met  for  worship 
in  his  house,  or  that  his  numerous 
family  formed'  in  itself  one  of  those 
Christian  societies,  to  which  the 
Apostle  gives  the  name  of  "  a  church 
in  a  house."  Philem.  2:  comp. 
Rom.  xvi.  5;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19 :  in  the 
two  latter  cases,  the  "church  in  tlie 
house  '*  was  manifestly  distinct  from 
the  principal  church,  since  greetinj^ 
were  sent  to  it  through  the  latter ; 
and  we  may  infer  tliat  a  similar 
preeting  would  have  appeared  in  the 
Ejtirtle  to  the  Colossians,  had  not 
Paul  been  writing  to  Philemon  scp- 
arntoly.  '"Philem.  19. 

*''  Vcr.  2 1 .  imep  b  Xiya  ^otffoei^. 
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ordinary  reserve  of  the  sacred  writers.  It  was  through  such 
believers  that  the  primitive  Christianity  evinced  its  divine 
origin,  and  spread  so  rapidly  among  the  nations. 

The  tone  in  which  Paul  asks  forgiveness  for  Onesimus  is 
worthy  alike  of  such  a  man  and  of  himself.  He  might  have 
used  his  authority  in  Christ  to  enjoin  what  was  right ;  but  he 
preferred  to  exhort  Philemon  from  motives  of  love, "  being 
such  an  one  as  Paul  the  elder,  and  now  also  a  prisoner  of 
Jesus  Christ."  *'*  He  also  had  a  claim  upon  Onesimus,  his 
"  son,  begotten  in  his  bonds,"  and  now  doubly  "  profitable  " 
(as  he  does  not  disdain  to  say  playfully)  "to  thee  and  to 
me."  "*  He  would  have  kept  him  with  himself,  to  minister 
in  the.  Gospel,  but  he  would  not  even  seem  to  force  Philemon 
to  confer  the  favor  except  of  his  free-will ;  and  so  he  sends 
Onesimus  back,  having  no  doubt  persuaded  him  to  return  as 
an  act  of  Christian  duty.  But,  while  thus  respecting  the 
legal  right  o^  the  master  over  the  slave,  he  clearly  intimates 
that  the  law  of  Christ  would  not  be  fulfilled  by  the  simple  re- 
turn of  Onesimus  to  slavery : — ^^  Perhaps  for  this  cause  he  de- 
parted for  a  season,  that  thou  shouldest  receive  him  forever ; 
not  now  08  a  slavey  but  above  a  slave,  a  brother  belo'ved,  first 
of  all  to  me,  and  how  much  more  to  thee,  both  in  the  flesh  and 
in  the  Lord.  If  thou  count  me  therefore  in  fellowship  with 
thee,  receive  him  as  myself. ^"^  "*  Thus  completely  identify- 
ing himself  with  Onesimus,  the  Apostle  engages  to  make 
good  any  loss  that  he  had  caused  to  his  master ;  and,  as  if  to 
make  the  promise  legally  binding,  he  writes  this  passage  at 
least  of  the  Epistle  with  his  own  hand ;  not,  however,  with- 
out gently  reminding  Philemon  that  he  would  still  owe  him 
his  own  soul  over  and  above.*"  Such  is  the  Apostle's  practi- 
cal comment  on  his  own  text,  "  In  Christ  Jesus  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all ; "  teaching 
which  is  the  more  interesting  when  viewed  in  its  connection 


»"  Pliilom.  8,  9. 

***  Philem.  10,  11.  '(h^ifiog  means 
profitable.  Tlio  allusion,  in  its  rcla- 
lion  to  Paal,  perhaps  implies  that 
Oncsimas  had  made  himself  useful  in 
mnny  services  which  his  former  con- 
dition would  enable  him  especially 
to  render.    Wc  know  nothing:  of  how 


went  to  Rome.  There  are  traditions 
that  lie  became  bishop  of  Beroea  in 
Macedonia,  and  that  ho  returned  to 
Home,  and  snifcrcd  martyrdom  un- 
der Nero. 

^  Philem.  12-17.  The  hv  aapKl 
seems  to  refer  to  the  personal  rela- 
tions which  united  a  kind  master  to 


he  had  come  to  that  knowledge  of  a  household  slave, 
the  Apostle  which  led  to  his  con-  "'Trpofo^eiAcif,  rer.  19.  It 
version  ;  but,  as  he  belonged  to  a  is  doubtful  how  far  the  words  el  6k  rt 
Christian  household,  it  is  not  im- ,  y6uajai  ae  ^  w^'iXei  bear  out  the  com- 
probahle  that  he  knew  something  of  |  mon  interpretotion,  that  Onesimus 
the    Christian    docfrino    before    he  had  robbed  his  master. 
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with  the  passages  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  £phe< 
sians  concerning  the  duties  of  masters  and  servants. 

§  18.  Onesimus  accompanied  Tychicus,  the  bearet  of  the 
Apostle's  letter  to  the  Colossians,  as  well  as  of  a  very  similar 
Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  through  which  city  he 
would  pass  on  his  route.  His  mission  to  both  churches  is  de- 
scribed in  almost  the  same  terms:  to  let  them  know  the 
Apostle's  condition  while  inquiring  into  their  own,  and  to 
comfort  their  hearts.*"  The  JE^isUe  to  the  Ephesians,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  have  been  called  forth  by  any  special 
circumstances,  nor  even  to  have  involved  any  distinctly  pre- 
cautionary teaching,  whether  against  Oriental  or  Judaistic 
theosophy,  but  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  deep  love  which 
the  Apostle  felt  for  his  converts  at  Ephesus,  and  which  the 
mission  of  Tychicus,  with  an  Epistle  to  the  Church  of 
Colossse,  a£Eorded  him  a  convenient  opportunity  of  evincing 
in  written  teaching  and  exhortation.  The  Epistle  thus  con- 
tains many  thoughts  that  have  pervaded  the  nearly  contem- 
poraneous Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  reiterates  many  of  the 
same  practical  warnings  and  exhortations,  and  bears  even  the 
tinge  of  the  same  diction.  The  highest  characteristic  which 
these  two  Epistles  have  in  common  is  that  of  a  presentation 
of  the  LoBD  Jesus  Christ,  fuller  and  clearer  than  we  find  in 
previous  writings,  as  the  Head  of  creation  and  of  mankind. 
All  things  created  through  Christ,  all  things  coherent  in  him, 
all  things  reconciled  to  the  Father  by  him,  the  eternal  pur- 
pose to  restore  and  complete  all  things  in  him — such  are  the 
ideas  which  grew  richer  and  more  distinct  in  the  mind  of  the 
Apostle,  as  he  meditated  on  the  Gospel  which  he  had  been 
preaching,  and  the  truths  implied  in  it."*  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians^  this  Divine  Headship  of  Christ  is  maintained 
as  the  safeguard  against  the  fancies  which  filled  the  heavens 
with  secondary  divinities,  and  which  laid  down  rules  for  an 
artificial  sanctity  of  men  upon  the  earth.  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  EphesianSy  the  eternity  and  universality  of  God's  redeem- 
ing purpose  in  Christ,  and  the  gathering  of  men  unto  him  as  his 


im 


Col.  iv.  7-9 ;  Eph.  vi.  21,  22 :  the 
slight  verbal  differences,  however,  are 
very  interesting.  The  chief  ohject  of 
the  mission  to  the  Colossians,  who  had 
excited  the  Apostle*8  anxiety,  was  to 
inquire  into  their  state  ;  to  his  old  and 
iittached  converts  at  Ephesns  it  was 
to  inform  them  of  his.  The  common 
claosc,  bv  iTrefiyjja  irpbc  vfid^   etc  rd 


avrb  TovrOf  is  followed  in  the  one  case 
by  Iva  yvifi  ra  irepl  tfiuv^  in  the  other 
by  Iva  yvure  rd  Tcepl  rjfiljv.  These  arc 
the  true  readings,  though  of  coarse 
they  are  confounded  in  the  MSS. 

'**  It  is  inferred  that  Colossians  was 
written    before  Ephesians^  from   the  *" 
greater  expansion  of  these  topics  in 
the  latter  Epistle. 
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members,  are  set  forth  as  gloriously  revealed  in  the  Gospel. 
In  both,  the  application  of  the  truth  xsoncerning  Christ,  as  the 
Image  of  Grod  and  the  Head  of  Men,  to  the  common  relations 
(»f  human  life — ^and  particularly  of  husband  and  wife,  parents 
and  children,  masters  and  servants — ^is  dwelt  upon  in  such 
detail  as  to  form  a  perfect  code  of  Christian  social  morals. 

Besides  all  this,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephemma  enlarges  upon 
such  profound  mysteries,  of  the  Divine  counsels,  displays  so 
fully  the  origin  and  developments  of  the  Church  in  Christy  \t& 
union,  communion,  and  aggregation  in  him,  that  this  majestic 
Epistle  can  never  be  rightly  deemed  otherwise  than  one  of  the 
most  sublime  and  consolatory  outpourings  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d 
to  the  children  of  men.  To  the  Christians  at  Ephesus,  dwell- 
ing under  the  shadow  of  the  great  Temple  of  Diana,  daily  see- 
ing its  outward  grandeur,  and  almost  daily  hearing  of  its  pomp- 
ous ritualism,  the  allusions  in  this  Epistle  to  that  mystic 
building,  of  which  Christ  was  the  comer-stone,  the  Apostles 
the  foundations,  and  himself  and  his  fellow-Christians  portions 
of  the  august  superstructure,  must  have  spoken  with  a  force, 
an  appropriateness,  and  re-assuring  depth  of  teaching,  that  can 
not  be  overestimated.*" 

The  question,  not  long  since  keenly  debated,  whether  the 
Ephesian  Church  was  really  that  to  which  this  Epistle  was 
addressed,  or  whether  it  is  the  Laodicean  Epistle  mentioned 
in  Coloasians  iv.  16,  seems  to  us  to  have  been  so  completely 
decided  in  favor  of  the  received  opinion,  as  only  to  need  a 
supplementary  notice.*" 

§  19.  These  three  Epistles  were  followed — but,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  some  considerable  interval  —  by  the  Epistle  to  the 
PhilippianSy  whose  date  nearly  all  critics  concur  in  fixing  to- 
ward the  end  of  Paul's  imprLsonment,  in  the  latter  part  of 
A.D.  62,  or  the  beginning  of  a.d.  63.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians  resembles  the  Second  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  effusion  of 
personal  feeling,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  absence  of  all  sore- 
ness. It  contains  less  of  censure,  and  more  of  praise  than  any 
other  of  Paul's  extant  letters.  The  Christians  at  Philippi 
had  regarded  the  Apostle  with  love  and  reverence  from  the 
beginning,  and  had  given  him  many  proofs  of  their  affection. 
They  had  now  sent  him  a  contribution  toward  his  maintenance 


»»Eph.  ii.  19-22.  Dr.  Howson 
Iins  pointed  out  tho  increased  force 
wliich  the  celebrated  description  of 
the  Christian  soldier,  warring  **not 
ajrainst  flesh  and  blood,"  derives  from 
Panrs  position  ns  a  prisoner  in  tho 


Frstorium  (Eph.  ri.  10-20).  An  old 
divine,  Gnrnall,  has  made  this  pas- 
sage the  text  of  an  elaborate  but  racy 
commentary  {The  Christian  in  Com' 
piete  Armor,  in  4  volfl.  8vo). 

"*  See  Notes  and  lilustrations  (H). 
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at  Rome,  such  as  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  received  from 
time  to  time  for  the  expenses  of  "  his  own  hired  house."  The 
bearer  of  this  contribution  was  Epaphroditus,  an  ardent  friend 
and  fellow-laborer  of  St.  Paul,  who  had  fallen  sick  on  the  jour- 
ney or  at  Rome.*"  The  Epistle  was  written  to  be  conveyed 
by  Epaphroditus  on  his  return,  and  to  express  tlie  joy  with 
which  St.  Paul  had  received  the  kindness  of  the  Philippians. 
He  dwells  therefore  upon  their  fellowship  in  the  work  of 
spreading  the  Gospel,  a  work  in  which  he  was  even  now  labor- 
ing, and  scarcely  witli  the  less  effect  on  account  of  his  bonds. 
His  imprisonment  had  made  him  known,  and  had  given  him 
fruitful  opportunities  of  declaring  his  Grospel  among  the  Im- 
perial guard,"'  and  even  in  the  household  of  the  Cfesar."* 
He  professes  his  undiminished  sense  of  the  glory  of  following 
Christ,  and  his  expectation  of  an  approaching  time  in  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  should  be  revealed  from  heaven  as  a  deliver- 
er. There  is  a  gracious  tone  running  through  this  Epistle, 
expressive  of  humility,  devotion,  kindness,  delight  in  all  things 
fair  and  good,  to  which  the  favorable  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written  gave  a  natural  occasion,  and  which  helps 
us  to  understand  the  kind  of  ripening  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  spirit  of  the  writer. 

The  Elusions  in  this  Epistle  to  the  relief  of  Paul's  necessi- 
ties raise  the  question  of  how  he  was  maintained  during  his 
imprisonment,  and  whether  he  was  still  able  to  labor  with  his 
own  hands.  Thus  much  we  know,  that,  while  sometimes 
pinched  with  want,  he  so  husbanded  what  resources  he  had, 
as  to  be  able  (for  he  was  not  the  man  to  make  a  vain  promise) 
to  repay  Philemon  whatever  he  might  have  lost  by  Onesi- 
mu8. 

When  this  Epistle  was  written,  Paul  was  expecting  the 
crisis  of  his  earthly  fate,  as  nearer  in  prospect,  but  even  less 
hopeful  in  its  issue,  than  when  he  wrote  the  other  three. 
Then,  he  was  so  confidently  anticipating  a  favorable  answer 
to  the  prayers  for  his  release,  that  he  asks  Philemon  to  pre- 
pare him  a  lodging.  Now,  while  still  trusting  in  the  efficacy 
of  those  prayers,  he  is  above  all  anxious  that  they  should  be 
directed  to  his  support  in  the  coming  trial,  "  That  in  nothing 
shall  I  be  ashamed,  but  that  with  boldness,  as  always,  so  now 
also,  Christ  shall  he  magnified  in  my  body,  whether  by  life 
or  by  death J*^  "*  There  is  a  striking  resemblance,  but  aJso  a 
striking  contrast,  between  these  utterances  and  his  last  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.     The  noble  note  of  perfected 

'^  VhU.  ii.  27.         «  Phil.  i.  13.         '«*  Phil.  IV.  22.         >=*  Phil.  i.  20. 
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resignation — "I  am  now  ready  to  bo  offered" — ^is  preluded 
by  the  comparison — "  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is 
gain."  But  stUl  it  is  a  comparison,  an  alternative,  in  which 
the  decision  (if  it  were  his  to  make)  seems  to  him  most  diffi- 
cult ;  and  his  own  earnest  "  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with 
Christ,  which  is  far  better,"  is  overborne  by  the  need  that  the 
Church  still  had  of  his  service ;  and  so  he  comes  to  the  confi- 
dent conclusion,  "  I  know  that  I  shall  abide  and  continue  with 
you  all,  for  your  furtherance  and  joy  of  faith."  "*  StiU,  how- 
ever, the  conflict  may  be  traced  throughout  the  Epistle ;  and 
the  passage  in  which  he  comes  nearest  to  planning  his  future 
movements,  if  released,  stands  in  close  connection  with  the 
opposite  alternative : — "  Yea,  and  if  I  he  offered  on  the  aacri- 
fice  and  service  of  youer  faith,  I  joy,  and  rejoice  with  you 
all.  .  .  .  But  I  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  to  send  Timotheus 
shortly  unto  you  ....  Him  therefore  I  hope  to  send  present- 
ly, so  soon  as  J  shall  see  how  it  will  go  with  me.  But  I  trust 
in  the  Lord  that  I  also  myself  shall  come  shortly."  "^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  And  reasons  for  all  this  in  the  altered 
state  of  affairs  at  Rome.  The  second  year  of  Paul's  im- 
prisonment marks  the  most  unfavorable  ciisis  in  the  court  and 
character  of  Nero.  The  death  of  Burrus  (Jan.,  a.d.  62)  de- 
prived the  emperor  of  his  most  manly  councilor,  and  the 
Apostle  of  that  "  captain  of  the  guard  "  to  whom  he  had  been 
recommended  by  Julius,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  leniently 
treated.  The  office  was  divided,  and  Fenius  Rufus  proved 
too  weak  to  check  his  colleague  Tigellinus,  the  worst  of  Nero's 
satellites.*"  The  influence  of  Seneca  was  declining,  though 
we  may  doubt  whether  the  philosopher  would  have  had  much 
sympathy  with  the  Apostle.*"  Worst  of  all,  Nero  cemented 
by  a  marriage  his  connection  with  Poppaea,  for  whose  sake 
he  divorced  and  murdered  his  young  wife  Octavia ;  and  the 
birth  of  a  son,  at  the  beginning  of  a.d.  63,  gave  her  a  para- 
mount influence,  which,  as  a  Jewish  proselyte,  she  would  nat- 
urally use  against  the  Apostle.  Paul  s  very  success  in  gaining 
converts  in  the  imperial  household  would  increase  his  danger ; 
and  ho  now  complains  of  that  disheartening  abandonment  by 
fi'iends  which  is  the  very  gall  of  adversity."" 

But,  while  borne  up  inwardly  by  faith,  prayer,  and  resigna- 


**»Phn.i.  21-26. 

»»M^hU.  ii.  17-24. 

**  Some  com  men  tn  tors  trace  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  PhtRpjnans  indications 
of  increased  rigor  in  St.  Pnurs  treat- 
ment. 


*"  No  student  of  this  period  of  his- 
tory should  overlook  Mr.  Meriva1e*8 
comparison  between  Paul  and  Seneca. 
Hist,  of  the  Romans  under  the  £mjnre, 
voK  vi.  p.  292. 

»«Phil.ii.20,  21. 
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tion,  he  found  a  safeguard  in  the  emperor  hunself.  Among 
the  sentiments  and  lastes,  the  unbridled  indulgence  of  which 
proved  the  ruin  of  Nero's  character,  the  sentiment  of  justice 
to  his  subjects  survived.  Paul  probably  knew  this  when  he 
appealed  to  Csesar;  nor  was  the  appesd  made  in  vain.  In 
those  cases  which  Nero  reserved  for  his  own  hearing,  he  was 
conspicuous  for  the  precision  which  he  demanded  of  the 
pleaders,  and  for  the  care  with  which  he  delivered  his  judg- 
ments in  writing,  after  taking  the  opinion  of  competent  ad- 
visers. There  is  the  best  reason  to  beUeve  the  prevailing 
tradition  that,  after  an  imprisonment  of  two  years,  Paul's  case 
was  heard  by  the  emperor  and  decided  in  his  favor.  Wo 
have  no  positive  contemporary  record  of  the  fact ;  but  there 
is  one  piece  of  dii*ect  historic  evidence,  from  which  it  seems 
fairly  to  be  inferred.  The  precision  with  which  St.  Luke 
specifies  the  duration  of  Paul  s  imprisonment  justifies  the  in- 
ference that  it  came  to  an  end  at  the  close  of  the  "  two  years,' 
that  is,  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  63. 

Some  modem  writers  have,  indeed,  maintained  the  para- 
doxical theory  that  Paul's  imprisonment  ended  only  with  his 
martyrdom,  which  they  place  much  earlier  than  the  received 
date."*  Their  reasons  are  purely  negative.  They  set  aside 
the  statements  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  as  worthless.  The 
testimony  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  to  St  Paul's  freedom,  his 
use  of  it  in  fresh  apostolic  circuits  in  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
his  renewed  imprisonment  at  Rome,  with  the  prospect  of 
death  before  him,  is  got  rid  of  generally  by  a  denial  of  the 
genuineness  of  these  Epistles,  or  by  referring  them  to  a  much 
earlier  period  of  the  Apostle's  life ;  but  the  latter  view  seemh 
clearly  untenable,  so  that  the  objection  is  resolved  into  tht 
former.    The  whole  argument  will  be  examined  presently. 

There  remain  the  indications  in  the  four  Epistles  written 
during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  of  Paul's  assurance  of  his 
coming  release  and  his  plans  in  reference  to  it,  besides  the 
celebrated  project,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  a  visit  to 
Spain.  But  it  is  contended  that  St.  Paul's  expectations  were 
not  always  realized,  and  that  the  passages  from  Philemon  and 
Philippians  are  effectually  neutralized  by  Acts  xx.  26 — ^**  I 
know  that  ye  all  (at  Ephesus)  shall  see  my  face  no  more ; " — 
inasmuch  as  the  supporters,  of  the  ordinary  view  hold  that  St. 
Paul  went  again  to  Ephesus.  This  is  a  fair  answer  to  the 
argument  from  intention  alone^  leaving  out  of  view  the  testi- 

'*'  This  received  date,  though  the  lending  nnthorities  differ  to  some  extent, 
1io8  ivithin  the  interval  from  midsummer  a.d.  G6  to  midsummer  a.d.  68, 
The  authorities  will  be  given  in  their  proper  pincc.     (See  chap.  xix.  §  18). 
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mony  of  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
But  this  is  not  alL  The  testimony  of  Luke  places  the  ob- 
jectors in  this  dilemma,:  if  Paul  had  been  martyred  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  Luke  would  certainly  not  have  broken  off 
without  recording  so  important  a  fact :  if  his  imprisonment 
had  been  prolonged  beyond  the  two  years,  Luke  could  not 
have  named  this  as  its  precise  duration ;  and  so  the  conclu- 
sion seems  irresistible,  that  he  was  then  set  free/" 

§  20.  Before  we  consider  the  light  thrown  upon  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Apostle's  life  by  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  by 
the  ancient  Christian  writers,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  re- 
lation of  the  ^nstle  to  the  Hebrews  to  his  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  authorship  of 
that  marvelous  composition.*"  It  will  be  enough  here  to  say 
that  the  striking  resemblances  between  this  Epistle  and  those 
to  the  Ck)lossian8  and  Ephesians,on  the  doctrine  of  the  Head- 
ship of  Christ  over  the  creation — not  only  as  to  the  general 
principle,  but  in  the  details  of  its  expression — ^have  long  since 
wrought  in  our  mind  the  growing  conviction  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  ancient  Church  was  right  in  regarding  the  Epis- 
tle as  Paul's,  and  not  only  that  these  works  were  the  product 
of  the  same  mind,  but  at  the  same  stage  of  its  development, 
and  under  the  same  circumstances.  And  what  is  more  prob- 
able and  consistent  than  that,  in  the  leisure  and  retirement 
of  his  prison,  amid  the  vain  pomps  and  assumptions  of 
CsBsarism,  and  when  his  last  attempt  to  convince  the  Jews 
had  been  frustrated, — that  the  Jew,  who  had  been  brought 
up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  who  had  made  advances  in  his  na- 
tional faith  above  his  equals,  and  who  could  now  review  his 
rabbinical  lore  in  the  light  of  Gospel  truth,  —  that  such  a 
man,  under  such  conditions,  should  work  out,  for  the  benefit 
of  Jewish  Christians,  especially  in  Palestine,  the  great  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  pre-eminence  above  all  creatures,  in  eai*th  or 
heaven,  as  established  by  the  covenant  of  God  with  his  an- 
cient people,  and  illustrated  by  all  the  symbols  of  their  wor- 
ship ? 

The  other  element,  which  runs  through  the  whole  Epistle, 
tends  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  writer,  whoever  he  may 
be,  is  addressing  a  persecuted  body  of  Christians,  whose  faith 
was  sorely  tried ;  and  each  point  of  his  great  argument  is  in- 

*^^  To  those  who  admit  the  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  wc  can 
not  see  how  this  argument  can  be  otherwise  than  unanswerable ;  for,  when 
Panl  was  in  prison,  expecting  his  martyrdom,  Lnke  was  rvith  him  (2  Tim. 
iii.  II). 

'*^  See  the  Appendix,  Onlhe  Book  a  of  the  New  Testament. 
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tertwined  with  the  most  earnest  exhortations  to  constancy, 
the  most  glowing  examples  of  faith  triumphing  over  suffering 
and  death,  the  most  solemn  warning  against  apostasy,  ever 
embodied  in  human  language.  And  if  we  know  of  no  writer 
of  the  apostolic  age,  but  Paul,  capable  both  inteUectually  and 
spiritually  of  writmg  the  Epistle,*"  so  we  know  of  no  Church 
except  that  of  Judaea  at  this  very  crisis,  to  which  both  the 
doctrinal  and  practical  parts  of  the  Epistle  would  be  pre- 
eminently adapted.  Troubled  within  by  the  Judaistio  con- 
flict, they  wanted  a  full  and  final  demonstration  of  the  true 
relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity.  Drawn  on,  with  tlio 
rest  of  their  countrymen,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  verge  of 
that  frightful  national  convidsion  in  which  all  that  was  ex- 
ternal in  Judaism  was  to  perish,  they  needed  to  be  consoled 
and  fortified  by  the  lesson  that  all  that  was  vital  had  been 
first  absorbed  into  Christianity,  so  that  the  rest  "  having  de- 
cayed and  grown  old,  was  ready  to  vanish  away."  "*  Ex- 
posed doubly,  as  Christians  to  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  and  as 
Jews  to  the  hatred  of  the  Greeks,  under  a  government  which, 
since  the  death  of  Festus,  was  hurrying  on  to  anarchy,  they 
required  to  be  fortified  against  persetution  and  apostasy. 

Nay  more,  there  seem  to  be  distinct  allusions  to  the  recent 
martyrdom  of  their  own  rulers,  of  which  they  themselves  had 
been  spectators,  which  enable  us  to  specify,  with  great  prob- 
ability, the  very  persecution  under  which  they  suffered.  Be- 
sides reminding  them  of  "  the  great  conflict  of  sufferings  " 
which  they  had  endured  in  "  the  former  days,  in  which  they 
were  enlightened," — the  persecutions  in  the  first  age  of  Chris- 


"*  Wc  may  safely  affirm,  with  their 
extant  Epistles  for  our  guide,  that 
the  style  is  not  that  of  Peter,  John, 
or  James ;  while  the  whole  tone  is 
that  of  apostolic  authority.  To  the 
theory  of  Luther,  who  ascribes  the 
£pistle  to  A  polios,  because  he  was 
a  learned  Jew,  eloquent  and  mighty 
in  the  Scriptures  —  and  much  more 
to  any  unknown  person  of  that  age 
— we  may  reply,  as  Herodotus  does 
to  those  who  sought  an  imaginary 
origin  for  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  that  **  it  does  not  admit  of  dis- 
cussion," because  it  has  not  even 
any  primd  facie  evidence  in  its 
favor. 

'^  It  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
whole  argument — and  especially  in 
the  passages  viii.  4,  foil.,  and  ix.  C, 


foil,  (where  the  present  tenses  of  the 
Greek  are  unaccountably  changed 
into  past  in  the  English  Version), 
and  xiii.  10,  foil. — that  the  Temple 
was  standing,  and  that  its  usual  course 
of  divine  service  was  carried  on  with- 
out intemiption.  The  Epistle  must 
therefore  have  been  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70. 
Such  passages  as  vi.  8,  viii.  13,  x.  25, 
37,  xii.  27,  indicate  the  approach  of 
the  doom  foretold  by  Christ,  and 
watched  for  by  the  Christians;  but 
these  forebodings  seem  less  distinct 
than  they  might  have  been  if  uttered 
immediately  before  the  catastrophe — 
that  is,  after  the  Jewish  War  had 
actually  commenced.  This  argument 
would  place  the  date  of  the  Epistle 
before  a.d.  6G. 
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tianity,*" — ^and  after  recounting  the  "great  cloud  of  martyrs" 
of  ancient  times — he  comes  to  the  recent  examples  of  a  faith 
parallel  to  theirs,  and  exhorts  the  brethren  to  "  remember  their 
own  leaders,  who  had  spoken  to  them  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  reviewing  (as  spectators)  the  end  of  their  couraey  to  imi- 
tate their  faith."  "'  Now  it  was  in  the  second  year  of  Paul's 
imprisonment  at  Rome  (a.d.  62)  that  the  High-priest  Ananus 
availed  himself  of  the  vacancy  in  the  procuratorship,  between 
the  death  of  Festus  and  the  arrival  of  Albinus,  to  perpetrate 
the  judicial  murder  of  St.  James  the  Just  and  other  leaders  of 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  account  of  Jose- 
phus."'^  How  precisely  does  the  language  of  the  Epistle  apply 
to  the  martyrdom  of  the  Apostle  who  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  who  certainly  had  a  special 
oversight  of  that  Church !  This  allusion,  moreover,  confirms 
the  ancient  opinion  that  "  the  Hebrews,"  to  whom  the  Epistle 
was  addressed  (according  to  the  title,  for  it  begins  without  a 
superscription),  were  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine,  and 
of  Jerus^em  in  particular.  Its  direct  personal  appeals  and 
salutations  prove  that  it  had  some  such  original  destination ; 
while  the  superscription  may  have  been  omitted  to  denote  its 
wider  destination  for  Jewish  Christians  everywhere. 

Besides  these  general  indications,  there  are  specific  allu- 
sions, which  not  only  cqnfirm  the  authorship  as  St.  Paul's, 
but  throw  light  upon  the  Apostle's  movements.  Foremost 
of  these  is  the  request,  so  strikingly  parallel  to  passages  in  the 
Jlpistle  to  the  Philippians,  for  the  prayer^  of  the  brethren,  first 
that  the  writer  might  be  able  to  keep  a  good  conscience,  and 
to  maintain  an  honorable  course  "" — ^words  precisely  suited  to 


""  Heb.  X.  33,  33.  Tho  foUowinp: 
passage  in  the  English  Version,  **  For 
ye  had  compassion  of  rao  in  my 
bonds  "  (ver.  34),  carries  our  minds 
irresistibly  to  **Paal  the  prisoner  of 
Jcsas  Christ,"  and  to  the  ministra- 
tion of  his  friends  at  Csesarea  (Acts 
xxiv.  23),  though  tho  connection  of 
the  Jbr  is  not  dear.  But  the  de- 
cisive preponderafice  of  MS.  author- 
ity compels  ns  to  give  up  the  read- 
ing Tol^  deofiaig  fwv  for  Toic  Sefffuoig^ 
**ye  had  companion  with  the  prison- 
ers^^/ar  it  was  thus  that  they  **  be- 
came companions  (or  partners)  with 
those  who  were  so  treated  '*  (rcr.  33). 
Hut.  if  tho  Paulino  authorship  be 
cstablfshed   on    other    evidence,  tho 


fiassngo  acquires  a  peculiar  force 
as  coming  from  him  who  was  best 
qualified  to  bear  such  testimony,  tho 
very  ^^Saul  who  made  havoc  of  the 
church,  entering  into  every  house  '* 
— doubtless  "spoiling  their  poods'* 
(Heb.  X.  34) — **and  haling  men 
and  women,  committed  them  tojirison  '* 
(Acts  viii.  3). 

"^  Heb.  xiii.  7:  uv  avaBeupovvTeg 
T^  fKpamv  rijg  avaarpo^, 

"">  Comp.  c.  XX.  §  7. 

""  Heb.  xiii.  18.  The  passage  ir- 
resistibly suggests  Paul's  repeated 
professions  of  o  good  conscience  (ActR 
xxiii.  1^  xxiv.  16;  2  Cor.  i.  12);  nmX 
for  the  latter  clauses,  compare  PhiL 
i.  19,  20. 
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his  trial  before  Nero — and  next  thkt,  as  the  result  of  his  beinf]^ 
thus  supported,  he  might  be  restored  to  them  the  sooner.**' 
Next  comes  the  passage — "  Know  ye  that  our  brother  Timo- 
thy is  set  at  liberty  (or  rather,  hxia  d^arted)^^^  with  whom,  if 
he  come  quickly,  I  wiU  see  you."  Compare  this  with  what 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Philippians — ^^  I  trast  in  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
send  Timotheus  shortly  unto  you  ...  so  soon  as  I  shall  see 
how  it  will  go  with  me.  But  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  I  also 
shall  come  shortly."  "*  Few  can  doubt  that  the  two  passages 
come  from  the  same  pen  aijd  refer  to  the  same  aeries  of  in- 
tended movements,  though,  as  intentions  only  are  spoken  of 
in  the  briefest  terms,  the  details  are  somewhat  obscure.  Thus 
much  seems  clear,  that  the  passage  in  Hehrexos  was  written 
when,  even  if  the  trial  was  not  concluded,"'  its  issue  was  so 
well  foreseen  the  writer  could  exchange  "  I  trust "  for  ^^  I  will 
see  you  ;  "  and  when  Timothy  had  departed,  probably  on  his 
mission  to  the  Philippians,  to  carry  to  them  the  good  news,  as 
Paul  had  promised,  and  to  bring  back  word  of  their  state."* 
Such  a  mission  would  supersede  the  immediate  execution  of 
Paul's  design  of  visiting  Philippi ;  ***  and  ho  may  have  been 
urged  to  go  straight  to  Jerusalem  by  the  same  motives  that 
induced  him  to  write  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  news 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Ananus  would  doubt- 


""Heb.  xiiu  19:  comp.  Philem. 
22;  Phil.  i.  25,  ii.  24. 

"•  Heb.  xiii.  23 :  and^Xvfihov. 
The  best  commentatora  are  now  gen- 
erally agreed  on  this  sense.  Comp. 
Acts  XV.  83,  xxviii.  25 ;  Ex.  xxxiii. 
11  in  the  LXX.;  Polyb.  ii.84,  §  12. 
There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  Tim- 
othy was  nt  liome  as  a  prisoner.  1 
Tim.  vi.  12  may  refer  to  his  having 
been  ^*a  confessor;**  but  its  more 
natnral  sense  seems  to  bo  his  profes- 
sion of  faith  at  his  ordination. 
Comp.  c.  XX.  §  20. 

"*  Phil.  ii.  19-24.  Incidentally  we 
may  remark  on  the  ntter  improbabil- 
ity of  the  Epistle,  containing  these 
direct  personal  allusions  to  the 
writer,  being  handed  down  by  the 
early  Chnrch  without  some  expla- 
nation of  who  that  writer  was,  had 
there  been  a  question  of  his  being 
any  other  than  St.  Paid.  The  "  / 
will  see  you,'*  **ow  brother  Tim- 
othv,"  and  so  forth,  are  simply  ab- 
surd as  coming  from  any  but  a  u-eil- 


known  autJtor,  who  was  at  once  a  pris- 
oner at  Rome  and  a  near  friend  of 
Timothy;  while  the  whole  tone  of 
the  Epistle  leaves  little  doubt  that 
that  well-known  author  was  aiso  an 
Apostle. 

*"  Critics  of  high  authority  regard 
the  passage  xiii.  18,  19,  as  not  im- 
plying that  Paul  was  still  a  prisoner, 
and  ver.  23  as  disproving  such  -ii 
view.  Mr.  Lewin  says:  ''Paul,  at 
the  date  of  this  Epistle,  was  certain- 
ly at  liberty,  and  was  expecting  Tim- 
othv  from  the  mission  on  which  the 
latter  had  been  sent  to  Philippi*' 
(Fast.  Sac.  a.d.  63,  No.  1941).  'JMio 
>vritcr'H  intention  of  aocoinjtanyiatf 
Thnolhy  (Heb.  xiii.  28)  seems  to  show 
that  the  latter  could  not  well  be  the 
bearer  of  the  Epistle,  as  is  stated  in 
the  epigraph:  ** Written  to  the  He- 
brews from  Italy  by  Timothy." 

»»Phil.ii.  19. 

"*  Phil.  ii.  24,  where  the  rax^t^  i» 
less  definite  than  the  rdxtov  of  Heb. 
xiii.  23. 
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less  be  brought  to  Romo  by  eomc  of  tjic  f  tigitivcs ;  and  Paul, 
(IcsiriDg  to  strengthen  his  orethrea  by  his  personal  preecncc, 
may  have  resolved  to  enil  for  Judieo,  as  soon  as  the  navigation 
opened,  in  company  with  Timothy,  if  the  hitter  returned  soon 
enough  from  Pbilippi.  Meanwhile  he  probably  sent  the 
Epistle  to  Jerusalem,  to  prepare  the  brethren  for  his  eoming. 
As  to  the  place  from  which  ho  wrote  it,  the  words  "  They  of 
Italy  salute  you"  are  decisive,  if  we  accept,  as  we  probably 
should,  the  rendering  of  our  vereion.'" 

This  reasoning  would  lead  us,  with  more  than  probability, 
to  ^e  first  step  of  the  Apostle's  course  after  his  release  from 
his  imprisoanieiit.  For  tlic  question  is  not  (as  in  cases  before 
noticed)  of  a  mi^  intention ;  but  of  a  positive  intention  to  he 
executed  so  immediately  that  he  would  not  wait  long  for  Tim- 
othy's return: — "Witli  whom, »^Ae  come  the  quicker  (raxio*') 
I  will  see  t/oii."  This  seems  almost  decisive  for  the  direction 
of  Paul's  course  straight  to  Jcrnsalcm,  on  his  Uberation  in  the 
spring  of  a.d,  03. 

"*  Hob.  xiil.  2* :  ol  arri  t!x  'IroAi'af.  Some  draw  tha  opporilo  inforcnro 
rrom  Ihe  word  diru,  auJ  conicnd  fur  Cf.tarta,  us  auitin);  the  inJIcationa  uf 
I'aul'a  imprisonment — a  theory  no  mora  tcnnblo  than  that  which  roiers  (lio 
Culoasitmt,  etc.,  to  CiEsarea ;  or  fur  AllttHi,  ns  the  pince  where  Timothy 
might  have  mot  Paul.  But  tho  truth  aecms  to  be  ibat  ol  dirik  'iToiioi  is 
)>rop«rly  used  br  n  person  vrritivg/rom  Jtaly,  with  [crcrcnce  lo  the  point  of 
TiciT  of  (he  rcadcra — a  point  of  view  to  often  tnkto  in  cpislolarj  langiiaee. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTEATIONS. 


(A.)    LAODICEA. 

Tub  two  passages  in  the  N.  T. 
where  this  city  is  mentioned  define 
it  geographical  position  in  harmony 
with  other  authorities.  In  BeT.  i. 
11,  iii.  14,  it  is  spoken  of  as  belong- 
ing to  the  general  district  which  con- 
tained Ephesns,  Smyrna,  Thyatira, 
Pergamns,  Sardis,  and  Philadelphia. 
In  Col.  iv.  13, 15,  it  appears  in  still 
closer  association  with  Colossn  and 
Ilierapolis.  And  this  was  exactly 
its  position.  It  was  a  town  of  some 
consequence  in  the  Roman  province 
of  Asia ;  and  it  was  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Masandcr,  on  a  small 
river  called  the  Lycus,  widi  Colosso: 
and  Hierapolis  a  few  miles  distant  to 
the  west. 

Built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  by  one  of 
the  Seleucid  monarchs,  and  named 
in  honor  of  his  wife,  Laodicea  became 
under  the  Boman  government  a  place 
of  some  importance.  Its  trade  wns 
considerable :  it  lay  on  the  lino  of  a 
great  road ;  and  it  was  the  seat  of  n 
conventus.  From  Rev.  iii.  17,  wo 
should  gather  it  was  a  place  of  great 
wealth.  The  damage  which  was 
caused  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  27)  was 
promptly  repaired  by  the  energy  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  was  soon  after 
this  occurrence  that  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  Laodicea.  In  subse- 
quent times  it  became  a  Christian 
city  of  eminence,  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  a  meeting-place  of  councils.  It 
is  often  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine 


writers.  The  Mahometan  inyadere 
destroyed  it ;  and  it  is  now  a  scene 
of  utter  desolation :  but  the  extensi\-<e 
ruins  near  Denislu  justify  all  that  we 
read  of  Laodiceor  in  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers.  Many  travelers  have 
vbited  and  described  the  place,  but 
the  most  elaborate  and  interesting 
account  is  tliat  of  Hamilton. 


(B.)  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
EPHESIANS,  AND  THE  LAO- 
DICEAN EPISTLE  MENTION- 
ED IN  COL.  IV.  16. 

The  theory  that  the  Epistli  to  the 
Ephesians  was  written  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans,  and  sent  by  Tychicus  at  tho 
tame  time  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Ooios- 
sians,  the  two  churches  being  exhort- 
ed to  a  mutual  reading  of  the  two  let- 
ters, involves  two  questions — (1.)  Is 
this  Epistle  wrongly  entitled  to  the 
Ephegians  f  (2.)  Was  it  addressed  to 
the  Laodiccans?  The  importance  of 
this  distinction  will  appear  presently 
from  the  fact  that  the  arguments  for 
each  proposition  are  not  quite  mutu- 
ally corroborative. 

I.  External  Evtoence. — 1.  The 
Vatican  MS.  (Codex  B),  well  known 
as  being'  df  the  highest  authority, 
omits  the  name  of  Ephesus  in  tho 
superscription,  the  words  which  wc 
enclose  in  brackets  being  only  added 
in  the  margin  by  a  much  later  hand — 
IXarAof,  aTrdaroTuo^  *lffaov  Xpiffrov  fita 
OeXff/jiaTo^  deov,  roic  dyiotg  roi^  ovoiv 
{jrv  'E^(Tv>]  KoX  TnoToJ^  iv  X/Hfrrcj  '1 7- 
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eov  (Eph.  L  1)— where  it  is  at  once 
evident  ho\v  difficult  it  is  to  make 
sense  of  the  phrase,  rcHc  cfatv  Kai  ict^ 
oTotCf  which  is  also  a  constmction 
without  a  parallel  in  St.  Paul's  writ- 
ings., On  the  other  hand,  this  formn- 
In,  with  the  name  of  the  place,  is  pre- 
cisely parallel  to  the  superscriptions 
of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  the 
Corinthians  (second  Epistle),  and  the 
Philippians.  As  a  matter  of  textual 
evidence,  the  omission  is  outweighed 
by  the  presence  of  the  words  in  all 
the  other  principal  MSS.,  and  in  all 
the  ancient  versions.  In  reference 
to  modem  authority,  Tischendorf  has 
now  removed  the  brackets  within 
which  he  formerly  placed  the  words. 
Nor  must  it  be  overiooked  that  most, 
if  not  all,  the  advocates  for  their  re- 
jection— constrained  by  their  accept- 
ance of  Marcion*s  authority  (see  bo- 
low),  as  well  as  by  the  desire  both  to 
make  sense  of  the  passage  and  to  de- 
cide who  really  were  the  persons  ad- 
dressed— not  only  omit  h  'E^trv,  but 
insert  iv  AaoSucei^  thus  themselves  re- 
jeeting  that  very  cuUhority  of  the  Codex 
B,  which  is  their  main  external  itrgu- 
tnent 

Of  course  the  omission,  which  in 
such  a  MS.  could  hardly  be  accident- 
al, indicates  a  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  word  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  existence  of  such  a 
doubt,  which  we  are  about  to  prove, 
accounts  for  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
omission.  The  doubt  being  whether 
the  words  kv  E^cr^  or  iv  Aeutduai^ 
should  be  inserted,  the  transcriber  ap- 
pears to  have  compromised  the  matter 
by  omitting  both,  at  the  expense  of 
leaving  the  sense  imperfect.  Thus 
the  absence  of  the  words,  which  is  the 
only  Jact  attested  by  the  MS.,  is  ac- 
counted for,  while  the  preponderating 
testimony  of  the  MSS.  and  Versions 
]>i*ovcs  the  o|>inion  of  Christian  an- 
tiquity that  the  doubt  was  not  well 
founded. 


2.  Si.  Basil  (in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fotirth  century)  had  learned  from 
those  before  him  that  the  Ephesians 
(to  whom,  however,  be  believes  the 
Epistle  to  have  been  addressed)  were 
not  named  in  the  superscription, 
which  ran  roZc  ayioic  roi^  ovat  icdl  in- 
oTciic,  and  so  he  had  himself  seen  it 
in  ancient  coiAes.  This  again  at- 
tests the  fact  of  the  words  havinj; 
been  at  least  questioned  very  earlr, 
which  is  also  confirmed  by  Tertullian, 
Jerome,  and  Epiphanius,  who  are 
however  referring  to  the  very  contro- 
versy raised  by  Marcion,  in  which 
the  explanation  of  the  doubt  is  to  be 
found. 

8.  As  early  as  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century  (about  a  century  and  a 
hal/btfore  Basil),  the  heretic  Marcion 
asserted  that  the  words  Updc  Aaodi- 
Kiac  were  in  the  title  of  the  MSS. 
which  he  used ;  but  Marcion  is  uni- 
versally charged  by  the  Christian  Fa- 
thers with  making  arbitrary  altera- 
tions in  those  books  of  the  Scripture 
which  he  accepted.  It  is  indeed  ar- 
gued that  he  tampered  with  the  text 
on  doctrinal  grounds  which  could  not 
induce  him  to  alter  the  title  of  an 
epistle.  But  the  testimony  of  a  per- 
son who  corrupts  documents  in  some 
points  becomes  worthless  in  nil ;  and 
Marcion  is  actually  accused  by  his 
contemporary,  Tertullian,  of  insert- 
ing the  words  llpSc  AaodiKiac  in  the 
title.  Nor  can  we  admit  that  the 
statement  about  Marcion's  adding  the 
words  proves  that  there  was  no -ad- 
dress in  the  copies  known  to  Tertul- 
lian, or  even,  if  so,  that  the  conclu- 
sion would  have  much  force.  For  it 
is  admitte<l  on  all  hands  that  the 
Epistle  was  addressed  to  some  par- 
ticular church  or  churches,  and  the 
whole  question  is  about  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  name  for  another. 

Archbishop  Ussher  propounded  the 
ingenious  conjecture,  that  the  Epistle 
was  a  circular  letter,  nddrcssctl   tc 
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several  cliurches,  in  the  same  wny  ns 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  charches  in  Gala- 
tia,  and  those  to  Corinth  to  the 
Christians  *Mn  the  whole  proTince 
of  Achftia"  (2  Cor.  i.  1);  and  that 
Tychicns  carried  several  copies  of  it, 
differently  snperscribed,  one  for  Lao- 
dicca,  another  for  Hierapolis,  anoth- 
er for  Pliiladelphia,  and  so  on.  Hence 
many  of  the  early  copyists,  perplexed 
by  this  diversity  in  their  copies,  might 
bo  led  to  omit  the  words  in  which  the 
variation  consisted ;  and  thus  the 
state  of  the  earliest  known  text  of  the 
Epistle  (that  of  the  Codex  Yaticanos) 
would  bo  explained.  When  the 
Epistle  was  afterward  spread  over  the 
world,  Ephesns,  the  great  commercial 
capital  of  Asia,  being  the  place  from 
which  copies  of  it  were  mostly  pro- 
cured, it  would  obtain  the  title  of  the 
'*  Epistle  from  Ephesus,*' and  lastly 
the  name  of  Ephesus  would  be  insert- 
ed in  the  text.  This  theory,  howev- 
er, besides  wanting  the  substratum  of 
any  positive  evidence,  is  open  to  the 
objection,  that  in  the  examples  cited 
of  a  plurality  of  address,  as  well  as  in 
John's  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Church- 
es of  Asia  (the  very  churches  now  in 
question),  there  is  one  common  sn- 
pcrscription  indicating  all  those  who 
were  addressed;  and  so  here  we 
should  expect  some  sucli  ]}hrase  as 
roZf  ohatv  h  'A<T£^  (with  an  extension, 
if  necessary,  to  include  the  churches 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  province). 

II.  Intebnal  Evidenck. — 1.  The. 
absence  of  any  salutation  to  indivuhuil 
members  of  a  church  so  famiiiar  to 
Paul  as  the  JSphesians  is  too  negative 
to  be  of  any  weight,  and  if  of  any,  it 
would  only  go  to  prove  the  very 
point  which  the  objectors  themselves 
give  up,  that  it  was  a  General  Epis- 
tle. Its  special  character  is  conclu- 
sively proved  by  chap.  vi.  21,  22,  as 
well  as  by  I  he  mention  of  the  brethren 
in  ver.  23. 


The  suggestion  that  Paul  bad  no 
personal  friends  to  greet  among  tho 
Laodicean^  '*  who  had  not  seen  his 
face  in  the  flesh,**  is  answered  by  tlic 
fact,  that  of  the  only  two  persons  sa-< 
luted  by  name  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  Nymphaa  is  a  Laodicenu 
(Col.  iv.  15:  some  suppose  the  sanui 
of  Archippus,  ver.  17).  In  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Philippians,  also  distin- 
guished for  their  close  relations  to  the 
Apostle,  the  personal  salutations  aro 
equally  '*  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence ;  *'  for  the  two  ladies,  Euodiii 
and  Syntyche,  are  not  named  in  the 
way  of  salutation,  but  of  exhortation 
to  make  up  some  quarrel  (Phil.  iv. 
20).  Tychicus  might  well  be  charged 
with  individual  salutations  to  thoMj 
friends  whose  very  number  made  it 
difficult  for  the  Apostle  to  indite  bis 
wonted  autograph  with  that  fettered 
hand  to  which  be  pathetically  refers 
in  the  salutation  of  the  sister  epistle, 
as  if  apologizing  for  its  brevity: — 
'^The  salutation  bv  the  hand  of  mo 
Paul :  remember  mif  bonds  "  (Col.  iv. 
18). 

2.  The  Christians  to  whom  ho 
writes  aro  addressed  ns  exclusivefif 
GentileSf  recent  converts,  of  whose  con- 
version Paul  knew  only  by  report,  and 
who  only  knew  him  as  <m  Apostle  by 
hearsay,  so  that  he  might  need  cre- 
dentials to  accredit  him  with  them 
(Eph.  i.  13, 15,  ii.  11, 13,  ui.  2,  4,  iv. 
1 7,  V.  8) ;  all  of  which  points  aro  in- 
appropriate to  the  Ephcsians,  and  ex- 
actly suitable  to  the  Laodiceans. 
We  answer  in  one  word,  tliat  these 
texts  do  not  seem  to  sustain  the  in- 
ferences drawn  from  them. 

(i.)  The  magnificent  statement  of 
the  position  of  the  Gentiles  in  the 
Church  (not  witliout  important  allu- 
sions to  their  communion  with  their 
Jewish  brethren,  ii.  12-22)  is  surely 
far  too  suitable  to  the  Christians  of 
such  a  city  ns  Ephesus,  to  be  affected 
hy  any  question  of  how  many  Jews 
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wore  indaded  in  that  Church.  It  is 
enough  for  as  to  know  (what  is  clear 
from  Acts  xix.  8-10)  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  Ephesian  Christians  were 
Gentiles ;  and  it  might  jnst  as  well  bo 
argued,  from  Rom.  xi.  18,  that  there 
were  no  Jews  in  the  Chnrch  at  Rome, 
(ii.)  It  is  in  connection  with  this 
samo  argument,  to  impress  upon 
them  the  duties  resulting  from  their 
translation  from  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness into  the  kingdom  of  light,  that 
the  Apostle  dwells  so  emphatically — 
not  upon  the  newness  of  their  conver- 
sion, bat  upon  the  magnitude  of  the 
cJSmff0  (ch.  i.  18,  ii.  18,  v.  8).  What 
lie  had  /leard  of  their  faith  and  love 
refers  cridently,  not  to  first  intelli- 
gence, bat  to  the  cheering  news 
brought  to  him  in  his  confinement  at 
Rome  (i.  16)*;  wliilo  tho  converse 
reference  in  iii.  1,  foil.,  to  what  not 
tlio  Ephesians  only — but  all  the  Gen- 
tiles, as  whoso  representatives  Paul 
deals'with  them — had  lieard  of  '*thc 
dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God 
committed  to  him  for  them,'*  is  call- 
ed forth  from  **  Paul  the  prisoner  of 
Jesus  Christ "  by  his  inability  to  con- 
verse with  them  in  person  of  this  great 
revelation.  The  elye  (which  Cony- 
bcare  strains  into  if^cu  I  suppose,  yc 
have  heard)  is  surely  rhetorical,  and 
not  hypothetical,  an  appeal  to  their 
certain  knowledge.  The  phrase,  *'  as 
I  wrote  afore  in  few  words,**  might 
f«ccm,  at  first  sight,  to  support  the 
opinion  that  Paul  had  for  the  first 
time  opened  tho  subject  to  them  in 
some  previous  letter.  lie  might  in- 
deed have  availed  himself  of  his  en- 
forced leisure  to  ^vritc  more  fully  of 
the  nature  of  that  ministry  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, which  he  had  practically  exer- 
cised when  among  them;  but  tho 
truth  seems  to  be  that  he  is  simply 
referring  back  to  a  passage  in  this 
very  Epistle  (i.  9,  10).  This  inter- 
pretation is  adopted  by  Conybcarc^ 
and  jet  this  is  tho  solo  nassngc  to 


which  he  can  refer  in  proof  of  the 
Apostle's  being  only  known  to  them 
by  hearsay^  and  needing  credentials 
(v.  4)  to  accredit  him  with  them! 
Surely  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
the  haste  of  the  samo  author's  judg- 
ment concerning  the  destination  of 
the  Epistle— *' The  least  dispntablo 
fact  is,  that  it  was  not  addressed  to 
tho  Chureh  of  Ephesus." 

8.  There  still  remains  the  most  im- 
portant and  difficult  point,  the  allu- 
sion in  tho  salutation  of  the  Epistle 
to  tho  Colossians:  '*  Saluto  tlie  breth- 
ren which  are  in  Laodicean  and  Nym- 
phas,  and  the  chureh  which  is  in  his 
house.  And,  when  this  Epistle  is 
read  among  yon  [».  €.,  when  yon  have 
done  reading  it],  cause  that  it  be  read 
also  in  the  CImrch  of  the  Laodiceans ; 

AND  THAT  YB   LIKEWISE   READ  THAT 

FROM  Xaodicba  (t^  (K  KoodiKtla^, 
i.  «.,  tho  Epistlo  sent  to  that  city,  and 
which  yon  will  get  from  it).  No 
stress  can  bo  laid  upon  Do  Wette's 
argument,  that  this  Laodicean  letter 
must  have  been  written  some  time  be- 
fore, or  else  Paul  would  not  now  bo 
saluting  the  Laodiceans  through  an- 
other Church ;  nor  upon  the  internal 
evidence  that  the  Epistlo  to  the  Co- 
lossians was  written  before  that  to  the 
Ephesians,  for,  as  they  were  sent  to- 
gether, this  passage  may  be  a  post- 
script, or  may  refer  to  a  letter  which 
Paul  was  about  to  write  and  send  by 
tho  samo  hand.  Tho  clear  common 
sense  of  tho  passage  is,  that  Paul  was 
sending  by  Tychicus  a  letter  to  Lao- 
dicea,  os  well  as  this  to  CoIosssb,  and 
that  tho  two  Churches  were  to  ex- 
change the  reading  of  tho  two  Epis- 
tles. 

Now  to  answer,  or  fail  to  answer, 
the  very  difficult  question,  W^t  and 
where  is  the  Epistle  to  the  LaodUxana  f 
is  a  very  long  way  from  tho  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  the  **  Epistlo  to  tho 
Ephesians."  The  appositeness  of  tho 
i  Icntification  is  just  tho  most  snspi- 
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cioos  sort  of  argument ;  for  it  is  the 
very  considerAtion  that  would  tempt 
a  speculative  critic,  lika  Marcion,  to 
make  the  identification.  Such  cases 
are  of  constant  occurrence  in  all 
branches  of  inquiry.  For  examjde, 
the  Greek  verb  has  three  Voices ;  and 
it  has  three  Perfects ;  the  1st  and  2d 
Perfect  Active,  and  the  dd  form, 
which  is  common  to  the  Middle  and 
the  Passive:  so  the  grammarians 
make  the  symmetrical  re-adjustment 
of  assigning  one  to  each  Voice,  like 
Cyrus  in  the  fable  with  the-two  coats. 
So  Paul  sent  by  Tychicns  Epistles  to 
the  Colossians  and  to  the  Laodiceans. 
We  have  the  one  to  the  Colossians, 
and  another  addressed  (in  the  exist- 
ing title)  to  the  Ephcsians.  But  now 
the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  is  yrtkni- 
ing :  so  take  the  one  away  from  the 
Ephcsians  and  give  it  to  the  X^aodi- 
ccans!  Assuredly  far  stronger  di- 
rect evidence  than  wo  possess  is  re- 
quired to  justify  this  redistribution  of 


Epistles,  even  witli  such  high  autbori. 
ties  as  Ussher  and  Paley,  Conybcare 
and  Lewin. 

The  idea  of  Wieseler,  that  the  Lao- 
dicean  Epistle  is  that  to  Philemon,  is 
open  to  the  like  objection,  and  is 
negatived  by  the  proofs  that  Pbilenon 
and  Onesimua  were  Colosaians.  Even 
commentators  must  sometimes  sub- 
mit to  confess,  that  when  a  thing  is 
lost  they  don't  know  where  it  is.  All 
admit  the  probability  that  Paol  wrote 
many  letters  that  have  been  lost ;  and 
the  general  likeness  of  two  Epistks, 
intended  for  readers  in  neighboring 
cities,  may  be  a  sufficSeUt  reason  for 
the  preservation  of  only  one.  It  may 
however  be  said*,  without  hesitation, 
that  the  apocryphal  EpUtola  ad  hao- 
dkenttt  is  a  late  and  clumsy  forgery. 
It  exists  only  in  Latift  MSS.,  and  is 
evidently  a  cento  from  the  Galatians 
and  E^phesians.  A  full  account  of  it 
is  given  by  Jones  {0%  fiit  Gmon^  it. 
81-49). 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

TIIE  LAST  DATS  OF  ST.  PAUL  AND  ST.  PETBK;  AND  THE  COM- 
PLETE ESTABLISriMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH — FROM  THE  RET.EASK 
OP  8T,  PAUL  TO  TIIE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM,  A.R.  63-70, 

§  I.  St.  Panl^  tnoretnonti  after  liis  relciue—fipnrnil  inilii^ntiDns  oftho  Fas- 
tor*!  Epistles.  %  2.  Difficalcies  of  dclnil— Scheme  of  Mr.  Lewin  :  Si. 
1'huI  sails  for  Jemsslem ;  anil  goes  ihcncc,  by  Anrioch  and  Asia  Minor, 
visilini;  Colossic,  to  Epheeas.  §  i!.  Ilia  Inbon  at  E|ihesus — Stnie  of 
iha  Ephcsian  Church,  ng  slioirn  in  tlio  Epislles  lo  I'imolhy— Clmrcli 
organiialion — Appearance  of  heresies.  J  4.  St.  I'aal'i  visit  lo  Crale — 
Commissions  of,  and  Eplstica  to,  TmotitT  at  Ephesan,  and  Tirus  in 
Crete — Charges  to  them — Natnre.  of  their  office.  $  5.  The  work  of 
Timothjr  at  Ephe»us~Ilis  peculiar  trials.  ^  6.  Hew  forms  of  error  ;  as 
dCTclopmcnu  of  J iiilnium— Combination  nf  niipcrstilion  nnd  philoKiphy, 
of  ritualism  nnd  libertinism— Germs  of  fiiliiro  hcrenies— Tho  Grcnt 
Apostaaj — Mysticism,  AMs:liciim  and  Gnomicism — Screriij  of  Paul  in 
Tcbalting  ihCBo  heresies,  j  T,  Vurthcr  account  of  them  in  the  Sitrond 
Epiitle  lo  Timothy — Rercay  of  EymenBui  and  I'hileliu,  that  the  Resur. 
rcction  was  past — Moral  corruption — lu  preralonco  nl  Crete— Apirtfc 
lo  Titui.  §  e.  Paul  visits  Afaeedmia  and  Corialh,  and  ninten  at  Mop. 
aUt  —  Gessiua  Florns  in  Jiidica  —  Tho  homing  of  Rome,  and  Nero's 
pcrscenrlon  of  (he  Chrisiinna — Testimony  of  Tacitiu  to  Chrlft  and  the 
Chrislinns.     %  0.  Movements  of  St.  Paul— Tradition  of  his  joumej  to 
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S/mn — Tlie  presumptive  argamcnts  and  direct  testimony  examined. 
§  10.  Jjast  stage  of  the  Apostle*s  coarse — Second  EjnslU  to  Timoihy — 
Paul  probably  arrested  at  Kphcsus,  on  the  information  of  Alexander 
the  brass-founder — Indications  of  his  route  to  Uome  as  a  prisoner. 
§  11.  St.  Paul's  second  imprisonment  at  Bomc — He  is  treated  as  a 
felon,  unto  bonds :  but  the  word  of  God  is  not  bound — New  converts : 
Pudens  and  Claudia;  their  supposed  British  origin — His  first  hearinir 
and  deliverance  from  "the  Lion" — Was  it  before  Nero  in  person? 
§  12.  The  interval  before  his  death — ^Loneliness:  constancy  ofLmke  and 
apostasy  of  Demos — Mark — Motives  of  the  urgent  invitation*  to  Timothy 
— Prospects  of  martyrdom — ^The  Apostle's  coarse  is  finislied.  §  13. 
His  death  and  burial — Discussion  of  the  date.  §  14.  Personal  ap|»car- 
•  nnce  and  character  of  St.  Paul — Early  attacks  on  him — ^The  C/etneniines. 
§  15.  St.  Peter  associated  by  tradition  with  St.  Paul  in  martyrdom — 
licvicw  of  his  life — His  last  appearance  in  the  Ada — His  probable  oc- 
cupations— Supposed  connection  with  the  Churcli  of  Corinth.  §  IG. 
His  relations  to  tlie  Churches  of  Asia — His  First  EpistU,  written  from 
Babylon — State  of  the  Babylonian  Jews.  §  17.  Silvanus  and  Mark  the 
companions  of  Peter — Indications  of  intercourse  with  Paul — Designed 
harmony  of  the  Epistle  with  PauKs  teaching.  §  18.  Pauline  style  of 
the  Epistle  accounted  for  by  Peter's  study  of  Paul's  Epistles  and  his 
connection  with  Silvanus.  §  19.  Discussion  of  the  tradition  of  St. 
Peter's  episcopate  at  Rome — Evidence  of  his  late  visit  to  Rome,  and  his 
crucifixion  there  under  Nero — St.  Peter  not  the  Founder  or  resident 
head  of  the  Church  of  Rome — Hi«  own  testimony  to  the  true  Rock  and 
spiritual  Stones  of  the  Church.  §  20.  The  departure  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
nnd  the  end  of  Nero's  reign,  the  epoch  of  the  complete  establishment  of 
the  Church,  which  now  replaces  the  local  habitation  of  God  on  earth  ; 
fulfilling  our  Lord's  prophecy  of  his  coming  in  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  type  of  his  last  Advent. 

§  1.  The  argument  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  led  us  to 
the  conclusion  that,  after  his  imprisonment  at  Rome  had  last- 
ed for  two  ycai-8,  Paul  was  heard  by  Nero  and  set  at  liberty. 
Moreover  we  inferred  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tliat 
he  was  purposing  to  make  use  of  his  recovered  freedom  in 
order  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  brethren  in  Judasa,  who  needed  the 
strongest  comfort  and  confirmation  in  the  terrible  trials  which 
now  beset  both  their  church  and  nation.  For  further  light 
our  only  certain  guidance  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles ;  *  of  which  the  first  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titus  arc 
nearly  contemporaneous,  and  the  second  to  Timothy  tho 
latest.  From  them,  without  encroaching  on  the  domain  of 
conjecture,  we  draw  the  following  conclusions.*     (1.)  St  Paul, 


*  For  the  full  discussion  of  the 
gennineness  of  these  Epistles,  see  the 
articles  on  them  in  the  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible. 

'  It  in  true  that  there  are  mnny 
critics,  including  Wieseler  and  Dr. 
Davidson*  who  admit  the  gennine- 


ness  of  these  Epistles,  and  yet,  by  re- 
ferring 1  Timothy  and  Titus  to  an 
earlier  period,  and  by  strained  expla- 
nations of  the  allosions  in  2  Timothy, 
get  rid  of  the  evidence  they  are  gener- 
ally understood  to  give  in  favor  of  a 
second  imprisonment.     The  voyages 
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at  some  tinio  after  leaving  Rome,  mnst  have  visited  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece ;  for  he  says  to  Timothy/  "I  besought  thee 
to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when  I  was  setting  out  for  Mace- 
donia." After  being  onoe  at  Ephesus,  he  was  purposing  to 
go  there  again,*  and  he  spent  a  considerable  time  at 
Ephesus,*  (2.)  He  paid  a  visit  to  Crete,  and  left  Titus  to  or- 
ganize churches  there.*  He  was  intending  to  spend. a  winter 
at  one  of  the  places  named  Nicopolis.'  (3)  He  traveled  by 
Miletus,*  Troas "  (where  he  left  a  cloak  or  case  and  some 
books),  and  Corinth.**  (4.)  He  is 'a  prisoner  at  Rome,  "suf- 
fering unto  bonds  as  an  eviWoer,"  "  and  expecting  to  he  soon 
cond^nned  to  d«ith."  At  this  time  he  felt  deserted  and  sol- 
itary, having  only  Lake,  of  his  old  associates,  to  keep  him 
company;  and  ho  was  very  anxious  that  Timothy  should 
come  to  him  without  delay  from  Ephesus,  ^d  bring  Mark 
with  him." 

Hhe  end  of  the  period  covered  by  these  movements  is  that 
also  of  the  Apostle  s  whole  career,  and  the  Epistles  themselves 
fnmish  strong  arguments  for  placing  them  near  together  and 
at  a  date  ais  advanced  as  possible  in  the  history  of  the  Apos- 
tle and  the  Church.  The  peculiarities  of  style  and  diction  by 
which  these  are  distinguished  from  all  his  former  Epistles, 
the  affectionate  anxieties  of  an  old  man  and  the  glances  fre- 
quently thrown  back  on  earlier  times  and  scenes,  the  disposi- 
tion to  be  hortatory  rather  than  speculative,  the  references  to 
,  n  more  complete  and  settled  organization  of  the  Church,  the 
signs  of  a  condition  tending  to  moral  corruption,  and  resem- 
bling that  described  in  the  apocalyptic  letters  to  the  Seven 
Churches — ^would  incline  us  to  adopt  the  latest  date  which 
has  been  suggested  for  the  death  or  St.  Paul,  so  as  to  inter- 
pose as  much  time  as  possible  between  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
and  the  former  group.  This  view  would  allow  for  the  possi- 
billty  of  a  period  between  PhUipplans  and  Hebrews  and  L 
Timothy  covered  by  no  Scriptural  records  or  even  allusions. 
§  2.  As  to  further  details,  we  are  encountered  by  immense 


required  by  the  tiro  former  Epistles, 
and  the  writing  of  them,  nro  placed 
within  the  three  years  spent  chiefly 


evidence  to  be  untenable.  The  whole 
question  is  discussotl  in  n  master- 
ly and  decisive  manner  by  Alfonl  in 


at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  31).      But  the ;  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Pastoral  Epiri- 
hypothesis  of  voyages   during   that  tied. 

period  not  recorded  by  St  Luke  i8  far  i      •  I  Tim.  i.  3.         *  1  Tim.  iv.  18. 
more  arbitrary  than  that  of  a  release  :      *  2  Tim.  i.  18.      *Tit.  i.  6. 
from  Rome,  which  is  objected  to  ex- 
pressly because  it  is  arbitrary;    and 
ftnch   a  distribution  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  is  shown  by  ovenvhclming 

Aa  2 


'Tir.  iii.  12.         *2Tim.iv.  20. 
•  2  Tim.  i V.  1  a    ~  2  Tim.  iv.  20. 
"2  Tim.  ii.O.      "2Tim.iv.r,. 
"3Tim.i.  16,iv.  10,9-12. 
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difficulties  from  the  paucity  of  materials  and  the  multitade 
of  opinions.  The  simplest  and  most  condensed  scheme  is 
that  'of  Mr.  Lewin,  basc^  entirely  up<m  the  Epistles,*^  to  \he 
exclusion  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  except  for  the  time  of  the 
Apostle's  martyrdom.  He  supposes  that  St.  Paul^  rdeased 
from  his  imprisonment  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  63,  sailed,  as  he 
had  promised,  for  Jerusalem.  Here  he  would  be  in  no  small 
danger,  especially  from  his  old  enemy,  the  ex-high-priest 
Ananias,  wnose  influence  (Josephus  tells  us^  was  now  at  its 
height.  Besides,  he  would  be  eager  to  revisit  the  scenes  of 
his  special  labors,  and  to  execute  his  purpose  of  confirming 
those  Asiatic  churches  which  ^'  had  not  seen  his  face  in  the 
flesh,"  but  for  which  he  had  "had  so  great  a  conflict  in 
spirit,  Colossaa,  Laodicea,  and  Hierapolis."  When  therefore 
we  meet  him  next,  leaving  Ephesus,  on  his  way  to  Mace- 
donia,** it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  made  a  circoit — 
like  those  of  former  days — ^by  Antiodi  and  Asia  Minor,  stay- 
ing at  Colossee,  where  he  had  asked  Philemon  to  prepare  him 
a  lodging." 

§  3.  That  the  Apostle  would  spenA  a  considerable  time  at 
the  city  which  had  been  so  long  the  scene  of  his  former  labors 
is  probable  in  itself ;  and  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  proves 
the  magnitude  of  his  work  there.  The  Grentile  Churches, 
left  to  themselves  during  the  Apostle's  five  years'  absence — 
und  in  particular  that  of  Ephesus,  which  we  may  perhaps 
regard  as  a  type  of  the  rest — had  begun  to  feel  the  want  of  a, 
more  perfect  organization ;  and  we  may  venture  to  say  that 
to  complete  that  organization  was  a  chief  providential  end  of 
the  Apostle's  release.  Beginning  it  himself,  and  carrying  it 
out  through  the  ministry  of  Timothy  here,  as  of  Titns  in 
Crete,  he  had  occasion  to  place  cm  permanent  record,  in  the 
Epistles  written  to  direct  their  action,  the  great  principles  of 
ecclesiastical  order. 

These  Epistles  also  prove  that  heretical  opinions,  corrupt 
practices,  and  personal  ambitions  —  the  evils  of  which  he 
forewarned  the  Ephesian  Elders  when  he  parted  from  them 
at  Miletus  '^ — ^had  grown  to  a  head  during  his  long  absence. 


*^  That  is,  on  the/acf«  stated  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  and  on  the  tn/sii- 
tions  indicated  in  the  former  gronp, 
tliose  written  daring  Panl's  First 
Imprisonment.  Lewin,  Life  of  St, 
PmU,  and  Fasti  Sacri, 

**Col.  U.  1,  iv.  18. 

*•  1  Tim.  i.  8.  Dr.  Howson  ap- 
plies this  passago  to  a  second  visit 


to  Epbesns,  on  Panrs  reivum  from 
his  (supposed)  jonrney  to  6pain. 
Passing  over  the  voyage  to  Jerusa- 
lem, he  supposes  the  Apostle  to  have 
gone  from  Rome,  by  way  of  Macedo- 
nia (Phil.  ii.  24),  to  Ephesus,  and 
thence  to  have  paid  his  promised  vi^* 
it  to  Ck}los8».  "  Philem.  22. 

"Acts  XX.  10,20. 
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and  needed  to  be  firmly  repressed.  It  seems,  therefore,  not 
unreasonable  to  sappose  that  Paul  spent  the  whole  winter  of 
63-64  at  Ephesus,  ii  mdeed  that  time  be  not  all  too  short  for 
what  he  had  to  do.  In  fact  he  seems  to  have  made  the  city 
his  head-quarters  at  this  period,  for,  when  he  leaves  it  for 
Macedonia,  he  contemplates  returning  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  treats  the  conmiission  that  he  leaves  with  Timothy  as  an 
c  [)isode  in  his  own  government  of  the  Ephesian  Church.*' 

§  4.  Early  in  a.d.  64  (according  to  Mr.  Lewin's  scheme) 
Paul  left  Tmiothy  at  Ephesus  as  his  representative — a  vicar' 
apostolic  rather  than  a  bishop — ^while  he  himself  sailed  with 
Titus  to  Crete,  to  correct  abuses  similar  to  those  which  had 
grown  up  at  Ephesus.  Leaving  Titus  there  to  complete  this 
work,' with  the  same  authority  with  which  Timothy  was  in- 
vested, ho  returned  to  Ephesus,  to  prepare  for  a  visit  to  his 
other  chief  field  of  labor  in  Macedonia  and  Greece,  according 
to  his  promise  to  the  Philippians.'*  Timothy,  who  would 
gladly  have  accompanied  his  spiritual  father,  as  on  former 
Journeys,  was  prevailed  upon  to  continue  his  work  at  Ephe- 
sus, for  which  Paul  gave  him  a  solemn  charge.**  It  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  how  emphatically  St.  Paul  dwells  on  this  idea 
of  a  charge  throughout  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus — 
a  charge  for  them  to  keep  themselves,  and  to  enforce  on  all 
the  Church — bishops  and  deacons,  men  and  women,  rich  and 
poor,  faithful  disciples  and  factious  opponents.  Nor  is  it  less 
mteresting  to  notice  the  new  phase  which  this  arrangement  ex- 
hibits in  the  history  of  Christianity.  The  Churches,  hitherto 
accustomed  to  look  for  guidance  to  their  apostolic  founders, 
are  now  entrusted  to  the  delegated  authority  of  comparative- 


"Sec  1  Tim.  iii.  14,  16,  and  tho 
"till  I  come"  in  ir.  16.  "  Phil.  ii.  24. 

"lTim.i.8,  4:  ILaBtiq  napeKd- 
Xtad  ae  irpoofulvai,    Mr.  Lewin  re- 
marks that  the  word  npoofulvcu,  to 
stay  on^  implies  first  that  Paul  had 
preuumsfy   placed    Timothj    in    the 
position  he  filled  at  Ephesus,  and 
Kcrondly  that,  on  his  departure  for 
Macedonia,  he  had  desired  him  to 
continue  t/iere.     It   is   impossible   to 
make  ont  with   complete  exactness 
the  relations  between  the  missions  of, 
and  the  Epistles  to,  Timothy  and  Ti- 
tos.    This  alone  is  clear,  that  they 
were  placed  at  Ephesns  and   Crete 
nnder    similar    circnmstanceF,    and 
aboalpthe  same  time;  and  that  the 


Epistles  to  them  were  nearly  contcm- 
poraneons ;  but  the  details  are  very 
doubtful,  though  various  satisfnctorv 
theories  may  be  framed.  One  such 
view  is  that  Paul  made  two  di»tinct 
voyages  from  Ephesns,  one  to  Mace- 
donia and  the  other  to  Crete ;  that 
on  the  former  he  wrote  the  Ist  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy,  and  that  to  Titus 
after  his  return  to  Ephesus  from  the 
latter  visit,  when  he  was  on  the  point 
of  starting  for  Nicopolis  by  way  of 
Miletus  and  Corinth.  Other  possible 
combinations  may  be  seen  in  Birks 

(iforcc  AposloUcee^  at  the  end  of  his 

edition   of  the  Hora  Pcraluiat,   pp. 

209-801),  and  in  Wordsworth  {Greek 

T'€«/.pt.iii.pp.4l8,42l). 
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ly  young  men,  who,  furnished  by  Paul  with  full  instructions, 
are  to  train  them  for  self-government  in  the  coming  age, 
when  the  Apostles  shall  have  departed  from  the  earth. 

The  experiment  is  the  more  interesting  from  its  being 
made  in  no  quiet  times  of  settled  faith  and  union ;  and  per- 
haps the  difficulties  that  surrounded  it  may  have  been  a  rea- 
son for  the  Apostle's  withdrawal  for  a  time,  to  watch  from 
a  distance  the  working  of  his  exhortations  in  other  hands.  It 
is  clear  from  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  that  at  Ephcsus, 
as  formerly  at  Corinth,  there  was  a  factious  opposition  against 
liimself ;  and,  like  Lycurgus  or  Solon,  retiring  from  the  re- 
])ublics  where  they  left  their  laws  to  work  the  more  freely, 
Paul  might  feel  that  his  admonitions  would  be  better  felt  in 
their  own  intrinsic  force,  when  worked  out  by  other  hands. 

§  5.  The  work  and  difficulties  that  were  thus  handed  over 
are  vividly  portrayed  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Ho 
had  to  rule  presbyters,  most  of  whom  were  older  than  him- 
self,'' to  assign  to  each  a  stipend  in  proportion  to  his  work,*' 
to  receive  and  decide  on  charges  that  might  be  brought 
against  them,**  to  regulate  the  alms-giving  and  the  sister- 
hoods of  the  Church,"  to  ordain  presbyters  and  deacons.'* 
There  was  the  risk  of  being  entangled  in  the  disputes, 
prejudices,  covetousness,  sensuality,  of  a  great  city.  There 
was  the  risk  of  injuring  health  and  strength  by  an  over- 
strained asceticisnu  Leaders  of  rival  sects  were  there — 
HyraensBUS,  Philetus,  Alexander — to  oppose  and  thwart  him.*' 
The  name  of  his  beloved  teacher  was  no  longer  honored  as  it 
had  been ;  the  strong  affection  of  former  days  had  vanished, 
and  "  Paul  the  aged"  had  become  unpopular,  the  object  of 
suspicion  and  dislike.**  Only  in  the  narrowed  circle  of  the 
faithful  few — Aquila,  Priscilla,  Mark,  and  others,  who  were 
still  with  him — was  he  likely  to  find  sympathy  or  support.'* 
We  can  not  wonder  that  the  Apostle,  knowing  these  trials, 
and,  with  his  marvelous  power  of  bearing  another's  burdens 
and  making  them  his  own,  should  be  full  of  anxiety  and  fear 
for  his  disciples'  steadfastness;  that  admonitions,  appeals, 
warnings,  should  follow  each  other  in  rapid  and  vehement 


succession.** 


§  C.  It  is  a  deeply  interesting  question  in  the  early  history 


"ITim.  iv.  12. 
''I  Tim.  V.  12. 
«1  Tim.  V.  1,  19,  20. 
**  1  Tim.  V.  3-10. 
"I  Tim.iii.  1-18. 
«'  I  Tim.  iv.  4,  v.  23. 


» 1  Tim.  i.  20,  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  iv.  14, 
15. 

"  Comp.  Acts  XX.  87,  and  2  Tiro, 
i.  15.  *»2Tim.  iv.  19. 

"  I  Tim.  i.  18,  iii.  15,  iv.  14,  r.  21, 
vi.  II.  m 
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of  Chriatianity,  what  were  the  precise  evils  and  errors  in  the 
Church  of  Ephesos  which  moved  all  this  anxiety.  The 
answer  is  furnished  by  those  many  aUusions  which  show  the 
sad  spectacle  of  new  forms  of  error  infecting  the  Church. 
It  is  indeed  most  strange  that  this  should  have  been  turned 
into  an  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  when  we  trace  the  rapid  spread  of  Oriental  mys- 
ticism and  asceticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy  on  the  other — among  Jews  as  well  as  Greeks — as 
seen  in  the  Cabbala  and  in  Philo,  and  when  we  have  heard 
Paul  already  denouncing  the  like  mixture  of  en*ors  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians."  It  was  expressly  against  new 
fonns  of  error,  about  to  arise  among  them  after  his  depart- 
ure, that  the  Apostle  had  warned  the  Ephesian  Elders  at 
Miletus;  nor  will  any  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
heresies  be  surprised  that  five  years  were  sufficient  for  their 
development,  much  less  when  he  sees  how  many  were  rife  in 
these  very  Asiatic  churches,  when  St.  John  wrote  to  them  in 
the  Apocalypse.  The  fatal  though  seemingly  unnatural  alli- 
ance had  already  been  contracted  between  ritualism  and 
rationalism,  as  we  now  say,  or,  in  the  language  of  that  ago, 
between  Judaism  and  Gnosticism.  "The  East  and  West 
were  infusing  their  several  elements  of  poison  into  the  pure 
cup  of  Gospel  truth.  In  Asia  Minor,  as  at  Alexandria,  Hel- 
lenic pliilosophism  did  not  refuse  to  blend  with  Oriental 
theosophy ;  the  Jewish  superstitions  of  the  Cabbala,  and  the 
wild  speculations  of  the  Persian  Magi,  were  combined  with 
Greek  craving  for  an  enlightened  and  esoteric  religion.  The 
outward  forma  of  superstition  were  ready  for  the  vulgar  mttl- 
titude;  the  interpretation  was  confined  to  the  aristocracy  of 
knowledge^ the  self-styled  Ghnostics,'* ■■ 

The  simple  and  sad  truth  is,  that  as  soon  as  Christianity 
was  generally  diffused,  it  began  to  absorb  corruptions  from 

"Col.  ii.  8-23,  where   the  ^«Ao<to- ]  sonal  opposition  to  iho  Aposilo,  l)c- 
^ia  of  vcr.  8  answers  to  the  yviJaiq  of   twccn  the  First  and  Second  E|>iHtlc8 

to  Timothy.  In  the  first,  for  exam- 
ple, Hymenoeos  and  Alexander  are 
denounced,  in  general  termn,  as  apos- 
tates and  blasphemers  (1  Tim.  i.  20) : 
in  the  second,  we  see  that  Alexander'H 
personal  opposition  to  the  Apqstlo 
has  become  still  more  virulent'  (2 
Tim.  iv.  14,  15);  and  Ilymonasns  is 
associated  with  a  now  name,  Phile- 
tus,  as  teachers  of  the  specific  doc- 
trine, thnt  **  the  resurrection  is  pass- 


l  Tim.  vi.  20. 

"  1  Tim.  vi.  20.  Howson,  SL  Pattl, 
vol.  ii.  p.  548.  Banr's  objection  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles, on  the  ground  that  the  errors 
denounced  belong  to  the  Gnosticism 
of  Marcion  (a  century  later),  is  de- 
cisively answered  by  the  distinctly 
JndaUtic  teaching  of  the  heretics  at 
Kphesus.  A  strong  confirmation  of 
onr  rlew  is  found  in  the  further  de- 
velopment of  error,  as  well  as  of  per-   cd  already." 
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all  the  countries  that  it  covered,  and  to  reflect  the  complexion 
of  all  the  religious  and  philosophic  systems  to  which  it  was 
opposed.  But,  in  the  Apostohc  age,  the  Judaizers  are  still 
the  leaders  of  the  hosts  of  error,  and  gather  all  the  rest  un- 
der their  banner.  And  this  can  only  seem  an  anomaly  to 
those  who  confound  Judaism  with  Pharisaism,  forgetting  the 
Sadducean  element ;  or  who  overlook  the  latitudinarian  opin- 
ions of  the  Hellenists.  Side  by  side  with  the  old  Jewish 
spirit  of  self-righteousness,  there  had  grown  up  a  Jewish  lib- 
ertinism, which,  satisfying  the  consdence  by  insisting  on  the 
outward  forms  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  embraced  the  wildest  er- 
rors fi-om  every  quarter  of  the  heathen  world.  Both  forms 
of  Judaism  soon  infected  the  Christian  Church,  which — as 
Paul  expressly  tells  us — ^was  corrupted  not  only  by  the  errors 
of  sincere  converts,  but  by  false  brethren  who  had  crept  in 
unawares.  The  open  opponents,  who  had  sacrificed  Christ 
for  fear  of  Caesar,  were  succeeded  by  feigned  disciples,  who 
found  in  Christian  liberty  an  excuse  for  the  dissolution  of 
social  and  political  bonds,  and  the  hope  of  a  milleninm  of 
sensuality  and  self-will. 

The  chief  seat  of  this  heresy  was  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
Jewish  synagogues  had  been  brought  into  close  contact  with 
the  remnants  of  Hellenic  liberty  and  the  practice  of  Onentai 
licentiousness.  In  the  remoter  provinces  of  the  peninsula, 
where  the  Oriental  element  was  strongest  and  the  Jews  of 
the  Dispersion  were  the  most  numerous,  the  heresy  assumed 
those  grosser  forms  which  are  exposed  in  the  Epistles  of 
Peter  and  Jude,  and  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  Apocalypse, 
soon  became  rampant  even  in  the  refined  province  of  Asia. 
But  the  evil  had  not  as  yet  reached  this  height  at  Ephesus. 
Libertinism  of  opinion  was  kept  in  countenance  by  ritual- 
istic zeal,  and  a  pretended  asceticism  had  as  yet  but  partially 
given  place  to  its  natural  successor,  libertinism  in  practice. 
The  false  teachers  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  predominantly 
Jewish", "  claiming  to  be  teachers  of  the  law,  not  understand- 
ing either  what  they  talk  or  what  they  are  confident  of," 
whose  "vain  janglings"  (/larouXoy/a)  consisted  in  ikvo^Q  ^foolish 
questions  J  fahles^  endless  (/enealogieSyCorUerUio^is  and  strivings 
about  the  /«t/?,"  which  foiTned  the  mass  of  Rabbinical  learn- 
ing.**    "  The  lato  is  good^"*  seems  to  have  been  the  catch-word 

**1  Tim.  i.  4,  6,  7;  Titus  iii.  ^AAniinomian  doctriM,  The  "fables" 
Tho  wildness  of  Bnur'd  views  is  al-  |  are  expressly  called  ^^  Jewish /abks" 
most  safficiently  exposed  by  the  fact  |  in  the  Epistle  to  Titns  (i.  14),  and 
•that  he  makes  vouodtddoKoXoi  Antino-  the  false  teachers  are  said  to  bo  "e«' 
mian  teachers,  and  the  fiaxai  vofwca'  \  jteciiVy  those  of  the  circumtiinfm,** 
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which  they  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  grace  taaght  by  Paul, 
who  replies  with  as  keen  irony  as  profound  truth,  the  law  is 
good  if  used  lawfully ^ — as  a  restraint  on  those  crimes  of 
which  these  teachers  were  ready  to  be  at  least  tolerant,  but 
which  he  sternly  denounces  as  contrary  to  sound  doctriney 
"  according  to  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  which 
was  committed  to  my  trust."  ** 

The  combination  of  Oriental  theosophy  and  reverence  for 
intermediate  spirits  with  asceticism,  which  Paul  had  already 
opposed  in  the  Colossian  Church,  he  now  speaks  of  ad  work- 
ing in  ^erms  which  the  Spirit  expressly  foretold  by  him  were 
to  receive  a  fearful  development  in  "  the  latter  times,''  as  he 
elsewhere  calls  them,  the  "last  days:"  those  perilous  times 
of  which  John,  Peter  and  Jnde  also  write,  with  more  special 
reference  to  their  moral  enormities,**  The  use  of  the  same 
wordj  added  to  the  like  features,  marks  this  as  the  Great 
Apostasy  of  which  Paul  had  long  since  written  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,*'  where— lest  any  should  suppose  that  we  are  con- 
founding prophesies  with  facts  —  he  expressly  says,  "The 
mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work."  **  The  "  last  time  " 
of  conflict  between  truth  and  error  had,  in  fact,  begun. 
Whatever  future  development  this  mystery  of  Antichrist 
might  hereafter  assume  in  positive  systems  of  superstition  or 
infidelity,  or  both  combined,"  its  principles  were  already  at 
work.  Some  had  begun  to  depart  from  the  faith,  seduced  by 
"erratic  spirits""  into  the  belief  of  "doctrines  about  in- 


»lTim.l.  8-11. 

••  1  Tim.  IT.  1 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  1 ;  2 
Pet.  iii.  8;  1  John  iL  18;  Jude  18. 
Hero  also  wo  see  the  progress  of  de- 
clension between  the  First  Epistle 
nnd  the  Second,  in  which  Pnal  de- 
noances  that  same  development  of 
tho  heresy,  striking  at  the  foundations 
of  roorali^  and  social  order,  which 
Peter  and  Jade  expose.  This  fact, 
conpled  with  Peter's  allusion  to  what 
Paul  had  written  of  these  very 
things  (2  Pet.  iii.  15),  is  a  most  im- 
portant datnm  for  fixing  the  relation 
between  tho  time  and  work  of  the 
two  Apostles. 

•^Comp.  2  Thess.ii.  3,  ^  air  oar  a- 
ffia  (the  falling  away,  A.V.),  with  1 
Tim.  ir.  I,  airoariiaovTai  riveg 
Tf/^  iriorecjf  (some  shall  depart  from 
the  faith,  A.V.).  Onr  Version  con- 
ceals the  parallel. 


II. 


■"2  Thess.  i.  7:  comp.  1  John 
18,  ^^  Even  noto  are  there  many  antl- 
chriets,  whereby  wo  know  that  it  is 
the  last  time,** 

*It  may  be  obscnred  in  passing, 
that  many  writers  on  the  prophecies 
of  Panl  and  John,  who  have  labored 
tOashow  what  in  these  predictions  re- 
fers to  Popery,  and  what  to  Infideli- 
ty, have  overlooked  the  close  inter- 
mixture of  the  two  elements  of  super- 
Btition  and  unbelief,  both  in  the  her- 
esies denounced  by  the  Apostle,  and 
in  the  systems  in  which  they  seek  to 
trace  their  fulfillment  This  para- 
doxical alliance  has  always  existed, 
and  always  will,  for  reasons  founded 
in  hnman  nature  itself. 

^  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  word  spirits  (irveifjuiei  n^^Avotc)  is 
here  nsed  in  the  sense  of  y»er9tms  pro^ 
fessing  to  speak  by  inspiration,  as  in  1 
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ferior  deities"**  "through  the  hypocrisy  of  false  teachers 
who  had  first  their  own  conscience  hardened  as  by  a  cau- 
tery," "  and  who,  as  at  Colossse,  mingled  asceticism  with  their 
mysticism,  "  forbidding  to  marry,  and  enjoining  abstinence 
from  foods — things  which  Grod  has  ordained  to  be  received 
with  thanksgiving  by  those  who  believe  and  know  the  truth." 
In  opposition  to  all  such  teachmg,  the  ApK>stle  lays  down  the 
great  principle — ^^Every  creature  of  Gad  is  goody  wid  none 
to  be  rejected,  when  taken  with  thankd^ving :  for  it  is  sanc- 
tified by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer7^  **  All  these  errors 
are  summed  up  —  in  opposition  to  that  truth  which  Paul 
describes  as  a  trust  (or  deposit)  committed  to  Timothy  ** — as 
"  the  profane  babblings  and  oppositions  of  t\iQ  falsely  named 
hnovHedge^'*  a  word  which  not  only  suggests  the  fearful  de- 
velopments of  these  errors  in  the  Gnosticism  of  thp  next 
century,  but  indicates  that  the  name  had  already  been  as- 
sumed/* In  contrast  with  this  summary  of  the  mysteries  of 
error,  the  Epistle  gives  us  a  noble  epitome  of  the  Christian 
faith,  introduced  by  words  which  have  been  thought  to  indi- 
cate a  passage  from  a  hymn  or  creed :  "  And,  as  is  confessed^ 


Cor.  xii.  10,  1  Thcss.  iv.  1,  2  Thcss. 
ii.  2,  and  especially  1  John  iv.  1-3, 
G,  which  refers  to  these  very  errors. 
The  epitliet  irTAvog  (literally  wander- 
ing) is  used  for  an  impostor  or  deceiver 
in  classical  Greek  and  by  Josephus, 
08  well  as  in  the  N.  T.,  Matt  xxvii. 
C3,  2  Cor.  vi.  8,  2  John  7.  Comp. 
the  JTvevfja  nyf  k^vtk  of  1  John  iv. 
(),  and  the  figure  of  Jude  (13)  for  the 
false  teachers,  aarlpec  TrAavyrcu  (i,  e., 
comets,  or  meteors), 

*'  didcuTKoXlac  dcufwvluv. 

"  1  Tim.  iv.  2f-ev  inroKpiaei  ^«v<JoA<5- 
yuv  K£Ka\mjpiaafih<Jv  r^  Idiav  av^el- 
6rjaiv,  The  difficulties  of  the  com- 
mentators about  the  genitive  are  re- 
moved by  taking  the  ev  in  its  frequent 
tA5/7Kmen/a/ sense. 

*'  1  Tim,  iv.  4,  5  :  corop.  Til  us  i. 
1 5.  This  rebuke  of  asceticism  throws 
]i>;ht  upon  the  reason  for  the  intro- 
duction into  the  Epistle  of  a  matter 
so  personal  as — "  Drink  no  longer 
water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy 
stomach's  sake,  and  thine  often  in- 
firmities "  (I  Tim.  V.  23).  The  con- 
nection of  this  advice  with  the  warn- 
injjs,    **Bo    not    ]inrtakur    of    other 


men's  sins :  keep  thyself  pure "  (v. 
22),  and  "flee  youthful  lusts"  (2 
Tim.  ii.  22),  has  suggested  the  opin- 
ion that  Timothy,  exposed  by  his  sen- 
sitive nature  to  sensual  temptations, 
had  been  led  to  asceticism  as  an  an- 
tidote. It  deserves  special  notice  how 
earnestly,  in  both  the  Epistles,  Paul 
admonishes  Timothy  himself  to  pre- 
serve that  pnritjr  and  sound  doctrine 
which  he  was  to  inculcate  upon  others. 

**1  Tim.  vi.  20,  rt^  TrapaO^iarv: 
comp.  2  Tim.  i  14,  Til.  i.  9,  Rev.  iii. 
8. 

**Ibid.  Tag  pepi/Xovc  Kevo^iai; 
mlI  avTi6iaet{  nyf  \l)ev6uvvfiov  Fvuae^ 
wf.  The  word  avridiaeuCf  whi<;h  oc- 
curs only  here,  is  most  naturally  in- 
terpreted of  the  rhetorical  refinements 
of  the  self-styled  philosophers.  It 
rnay  })ossibly  refer  to  the  dualistic  doc- 
trines of  good  and  evil,  which  were 
imported  from  the  East;  but  Bnur 
only  exposes  the  rashness  of  the  Tii- 
blngen  school,  when  he  finds  in  the 
word  an  allusion  to  the  'Avrtffiaeic  or 
ContrarifB  Oppdslttones  (Contrasts  be- 
tween the  Law  and  Gospel)  of  Mar- 
L'iun. 
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great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  [or  religion] :  God  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh ;  justified  \>y  the  spirit ;  seen  of  an- 
gels ;  preached  among  the  Grentiles ;  believed  on  in  the  world ; 
received  up  into  glory ; "  and  he  points  to  the  Church  as  the 
pillar  and  foundation  laid  on  earth  for  the  support  of  this 
doctrine.*' 

Another  significant  link  between  this  and  the  next  age  of 
the  Church,  as  to  the  growing  sharpness  of  the  conflict  with  er- 
ror, is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Apostle,  who  had  written  to  the  . 
Corinthians  so  tenderly,  though  firmly,  of  an  arch-o£Eender, 
now  first  brands  opponents  by  name ;  and,  though  his  injunc- 
tions to  deal  firmly  with  the  offense  are  not  plainer  than  be- 
fore, he  speaks  with  more  severity  of  the  offenders,  as  m^n 
who, "  having  put  away  a  good  conscience,  have  made  ship- 
wreck concerning  faith,  of  whom  is  Hymena&ns  and  Alexander^ 
whom  I  have  delivered  unto  Satan,  that  they  may  learn  not  to 
blaspheme."  "  The  Epistle  to  Titus  enjoins  the  like  firmness 
in  dealing  with  Heretics,  a  word  which  h^re  first  occurs  in  its 
common  ecclesicistical  sense.*^ 

§  7.  When  we  pass  to  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  we 
learn  what  was  the  precise  heresy  thus  denounced,  and  now 
in  terms  of  increased  severity.  For  the  "  profane  and  vain 
babblings "  had  themselves  "  increased  unto  more  ungodli- 
ness," *•  and  their  word  was  beginning  "  to  devour  like  a  can- 
cer :  of  whom  are  Hymenoeus  and  PhUetuSy  who  concerning 
the  truth  have  erred,  saying  that  the  resurrection  has  taken 
place  already, ^"^ "  The  denial  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body  was 
no  new  error  in  the  Church ;  but  was  the  natural  result  oi  Sad- 
dncean  corruption.  The  famous  argument  of  th6  Apostle  seems 
to  imply  that  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  it  did  not  go  beyond  the 
simple  negation — ^**  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,^^ " 
But  these  pretenders  to  a  higher  spiritual  philosophy  than  the 
Gospel  held  that  it  was  already  accomplished;  no  doubt  in 
the  sense  soon  after  taught  by  the  Gnostics,  that  the  only  Res- 
urrection was  the  rising  of  the  soul  from  the  death  oi  igno- 
rance to  the  life  and  light  of  knowledge." 

Nor  is  the  transition  less  marked  to  a  more  severe  denunci- 


«lTim.iii.  15,  16. 

*^  I  Tim.  i.  19,  20.  The  TrapiSuKa 
T(f}  Zarovd  is  the  very  phrase  used  in 
I  Cor.  V.  5.  It  is  regarded  by  some 
ns  a  Jcwisii  formula  of  cxcommuni- 
carion,  referring  to  Satan  a.?  the 
prince  of  the  world,  into  which  the 
offender  was  cast  out  of  the  Church. 


Bnt  SCO  Notes  and  lUustrationSf  on 
"HjrmeniBus  and  his  Heresy." 

"Tit.  iii.  10. 

"2  Tim.  ii.  16 :  comp.  1  Tim.  vi. 
20.  •     ••2Tim.ii.  17-18. 

"  I  Cor.  XV. 

"  See  Notes  and  lllustrntions,  "  Tly- 
mcnasus  and  his  Hcreity." 
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ation  of  moral  corruption.  The  chief  evil  rebuked  in  the 
First  Epistle  is  that  love  of  riches  which  was  a  natural  corrup- 
tion in  the  wealthy  province  of  Asia,  and  which  gave  occasion 
to  Paul's  magnificent  homily  on  their  true  use."  But  now  he 
draws  a  picture  of  sensual  vice,  and  self-willed  rebellion 
against  the  first  laws  of  social  order,  precisely  parallel  to  the 
description  of  Peter  and  Jude."  Aiid  a  comparison  of  the 
Epistle  to  Titus  with  the  First  to  Timothy  proves  that  this 
class  of  evils  had  made  more  rapid  progress  among  the  coarser 
Dorians  of  Crete,  whose  character  the  Apostle  describes  by  a 
verse  of  their  own  pet  poet  Epimenides — 

Kpf/Tr  6e}  ^Evarat,  kokq  Orjpia,  yaoreplg  apyal, 
** Always  liure  are  the  Cretans,  evil  beasts  and  natures  slow.**" 

In  this  Epistle,  as  in  the  First  to  Timothy,  Paul  sums  up  the 
principles  opposed  to  those  errors  in  a  formula  of  truth  ;**  which 
ne  finally  condenses,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  into  a 
twofold  motto,  fit  to  be  inscribed  on  the  two  faces  of  that 
base  on  which  the  Church  was  reared  as  the  pillar  of  the 
truth — ^the  one  looking  toward  heaven,  and  the  other  toward 
earth : — "  Nevertheless  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure, 
having  this  seal — 

"  The  Lohd  knowbtii  them  that  are  his.     And  : 
<*Let  every  one  that  mameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart 
FROM  iNiQurrr."" 

§  8.  At  what  stage  of  Paul's  ioumey  westward  these 
Epistles  ^  were  dispatched,  is  altogether  uncertain.  Mr.  Lew- 
in  thinks  from  Cormth,  which  the  Apostle,  traveling  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus,  would  visit  on  his  way  to  Nicopolis,  and  where  he 
would  be  likely  to  make  a  considerable  stay.  The  direction 
of  his  journey  is  fixed  by  his  determination  to  winter  at  Ni- 
copolis, at  least  if  it  is  rightly  assumed  that  he  means  Nicop- 


"  I  Tim.  vi.  6-10,  17-19. 

•*  2  Tim.  iii.  1-9. 

^Tit.  i.  12.  The  qnotation,  and 
the  Apostle's  testimony  to  its  truth 
(ver.  13),  derive  the  greater  force 
from  the  oraadar  chmracter  attributed 
to  the  verses  of  Epimenides,  whom 
Paul  therefore  calls,  with  a  touch  of 
irony,  a  projthet.  He  was  a  native 
of  Crete,  and  lived  in  the  6th  centu- 
ry B.C.  The  context  shows  the  vehe- 
ment severity  with  which  Paul  de- 
nounces the  fnUe  teachers  at  Crete. 


They  seem  to  have  been  more  dis- 
tinctively Jewish  than  those  of  Asia, 
as  might  be  expected  from  onr  hav- 
ing no  account  of  the  evangelization 
of  the  island,  except  what  may  be 
inferred  from  the  presence  of  Cretans 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  great  day  of 
Pentecost. 

"Tit.  ii.  11-14. 

"  2  Tim.  ii.  19. 

"  The  J'in«t  to  Timothy  and  that 
to  Titns.  Tlie  Second  to  Timothy 
was  later,  and  written  from  liome. 
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oils  in  EpiroB ;  and  the  importance  of  bis  visit  to  this  city 
may  be  inferred  from  his  direction  to  Titus  to  join  him 
there,  with  Zenas  the  lawyer  and  ApoUos,  in  case  he  should 
send  for  him.** 

The  winter  spent  by  Paul  at  Nicopolis  closed  a  year  marked 
by  great  events,  which  were  destined  to  hasten  both  his  own 
end  and  his  country's  (a.d.  64).**  Cestius  Crallus  became 
prefect  of  Syria,  and  Albinus  was  succeeded  in  the  procura- 
torship  of  Judsea  by  Gessius  Florus,  who  in  less  than  two 
years  provoked  the  Jewish  war.  the  portents  of  which  were 
clearer  in  liie  sufferings  that  grew  intolerable  on  the  land,, 
than  in. the  comet  that  blazed  in  the  sky  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Meanwhile  a  great  part  of  Rome  was  laid  in  ruins  by 
the  fire  that  broke  out  on  the  anniversary  of  the  burning  of 
the  city  by  the  Gauls,  and  raged  nine  days.'*    While  Nero 


■*  Tit.  iii.  12.  Tlie  subecription 
to  the  Epistlo  assumes  tliat  the  Apos- 
tle viQS  at  Nicopolis  when  he  wrote ; 
bat  we  can  not  conclnde  this  from 
the  form  of  expression.  We  shonld 
rather  infer  thiat  be  was  elsewhere, 
possibly  at  Ephesos  or  Corinth.  He 
urges  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
((mMaaov  iWelv);  hence  we  con- 
clnde that  winter  was  near. 

Nothinjc  is  to  bo  found  in  the* 
Epistle  itiielf  to  determine  which  Ni- 
copolis is  here  intended.  There  were 
cities  of  this  name  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe.  One  Nicopolis  was  in 
.Thrace,  near  the  borders  of  Mac- 
edonia. The  subscription  (which, 
however,  is  of  no  authoritv)  fixes  on 
this  place,  calling  it  the  Macedonian 
Nicopolis :  and  such  is  the  view  of 
Chrysoetom  and  Theodoret.  Dc 
Wette's  objection  to  this  opinion 
(Fiutoral Brk/e,  p.  21),  that  the  place 
did  not  exist  till  Trajan's  reign,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mistake.  Another  Ni- 
copolis was  in  Cilioia ;  and  Schrader 
(Der  Apottei  Paulut,  i.  pp.  115-119) 
l»ronounce8  for  this ;  but  this  opinion 
U  connected  with  a  peculiar  theory 
regarding  the  Apostle's  journeys. 
Wo  have  little  doubt  that  Jerome's 
view  is  correct,  and  that  the  Pauline 
Nicopolis  was  the  celebrated  city  of 
Epurus  0^  scribit  Apostolus  de  Nicop- 
oli,  qusB  in  Actiaco  littore  sita," 
Ificron.  Proam,  ix.  195). 


This  ciry  (ilio  "City  of  Victory") 
was  built  by  Augustns  in  memory  of 
the  battle  of  Actium,  and  on  tlio 
p^und  which  his  army  occupied  be- 
fore the  engagement.  It  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  circumstance,  when 
we  look  at  the  matter  from  a  Biblical 
point  of  view,  that  many  of  the  hand- 
somest parts  of  the  town  were  built 
by  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  AnU 
xin.  5,  §  8).  It  is  likely  enough  that 
many  Jews  lived  there.  Moreover, 
it  was  conveniently  situated  for  apos- 
tolic journeys  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Achaia  and  Macedonia,  and  also  to 
the  northward,  where  churches  per- 
haps were  founded.  St.  Paul  had 
long  before  preached  the  Gospel  at 
least  on  the  confines  of  Illyricum 
(Rom.  XT.  19),  and  soon  after  the 
very  period  under  considenition  Titus 
himself  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Dal- 
matia  (2  Tim.  iv.  10). 

Nicopolis  was  on  a  peninsula  to  the 
west  of  the  bay  of  Actium,  in  a  low 
and  unhealthy  situation,  and  it  is  now 
a  very  desolate  place. 

*^  This  was  the  year  in  which  tho 
historian  Josephus  went  to  Rome,  at 
the  ago  of  26,  and  on  his  voyage  suf- 
fered his  shipwreck  in  Adria,  which 
so  strikingly  resembles  that  of  St. 
Paul. 

" First  for  six  days  (July  1924), 
and  then,  after  an  interval  of  six 
days,  for  three  days  more. 
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took  possession  of  a  large  part  of  the  space  thus  cleared  (as 
some  said,  by  his  own  contrivance)  for  the  erection  of  his  im- 
mense palace,  called  the  Golden  Housej  he  satiated  the  public 
indignation,  to  use  the  words  of  Tacitus,'*  by  "  casting  the 
charge  of  the  crime  and  visiting  it  with  exquisite  tortures 
upon  those  whom,  already  hated  for  their  wickedness,  the  peo- 
ple called  Christians.  This  name  was  derived  from  one 
Chkistus,  who  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  the 
procurator  of  Judxea,  Pontius  Pilate;  and  this  accursed  su- 
perstition, for  a  moment  repressed,  broke  forth  again,  not  only 
^through  Judiea,  the  source  of  the  evil,  but  even  through  the 
City,  whither  all  things  outrageous  and  shameful  flow  together, 
and  find  many  adherents.  Accordingly  those  were  first  ar- 
rested who  confessed,**  afterward  a  vast  number  upon  their 
information,  who  were  convicted  not  so  mudi  on  the  charge 
of  causing  the  fire  as  for  their  hatred  to  the  human  race.  To 
their  execution  were  added  mockeries  such  as  these:  they 
were  wrapped  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  torn  in  pieces 
by  dogs,  or  crucified,  or  set  on  fire  and  burned,  when  day-light 
ended,  as  torches  to  light  up  the  night.  Nero  lent  his  own 
gardens  for  the  spectacle,  and  ^ve  a  chariot  race  at  which 
he  mingled  freely  with  the  multitude  in  the  garb  of  a 
driver,  or  mounted  on  his  chariot  As  the  result  of  all,  a  feel- 
ing of  compassion  arose  for  the  sufferers,  though  guilty  and 
deserving  of  condign  punishment,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  destroyed,  not  for  the  common  good,  but  to  gratify  the 
cruelty  of  one  man." 

Mournful  as  it  is  to  hear  the  great  historian  venting  upon  the 
Christians  the  same  prejudices  that  we  have  seen  him  uttering, 
against  the  Jews,**  it  may  be  that  evils  such  as  we  have  seen 
Paul  rebuking  at  Ephesus  had  given  a  pretext  for  his  charges 
against  some  who  bore  the  Christian  name.  Nor  should 
it  be  overlooked  that  his  historical  testimony  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  at  the  time  and  manner  related  in  the  Gospels,  is  the 
more  valuable  for  tlic  very  scorn  that  he  shows  toward  the 
Christians.  It  was  while  these  events  were  taking  place  at 
Rome  that  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  at  length  completed, 
more  than  80  years  after  its  commencement  by  Ilerod,  and  only 
five  before  its  final  destruction.  The  discharge  of  the  workmen 
employed  upon  the  edifice  added  to  the  seething  materials  of 
the  coming  eruption. 

To  what  extent  the  cruelties  against  the  Christians  at 

"  Tnc.  Ann.  xr.  44. — •*  That  is  that  tliey  were  ChrUtiani*,  not  that  they 
bnrnwl  the  city,  as  is  clear  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. — •*  Hist,  v.  8 :  sec 
Hbovc,  p.  29.  ' 
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Rome  were  followed  up  throuc^hout  the  empire  by  what  ec- 
clesiastical historians  call  the  First  General  PerBecutiony^*  is 
a  disputed  point ;  but  we  have  sufficient  evidence  that  now 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  Chnstians  became  obnoxious  to  the 
Roman  government.  The  martyrdoms  both  of  Paul  and 
Peter,  whatever  their  precise  date,  may  certainly  be  referred 
to  this  new  hostile  movement ;  and  Clement  of  Rome,  an  au- 
thonty  almost  contemporary,  tells  us  that  their  fate  was 
shared  by  "a  great  multitude  of  the  elect, 'who,  suffering 
many  insults  and  torments  through  the  envy  of  their  ad- 
versaries, left  the  most  glorious  d^ample  among  us."  " 

§  8.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  St.  Paul  was  now  arrest- 
ed at  Nicopolis,  and  thence  carried  a  prisoner  to  Rome ;  but 
the  allusions  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  seem,  as  wc 
shall  see  presently,  scai'cely  consistent  with  any  hypothesis 
but  that  of  a  recent  departure  from  £phesus,  under  circum- 
stances of  sorrow  that  had  ai*isen  after  the  date  of  the  Epistlo 
to  Titus.  Besides,  Paul's  return  to  Ephesus  is  just  what  we 
should  expect  from  the  intentions  expressed  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy.  If,  then,  he  returned,  was  it  at  such  a 
time  as  to  fulfill  his  hope  of  ^'  coming  shortly,"  or  the  other 
alternative,  "if  I  tarry  long?"  and,  in  the  latter  case,  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  delay?  and  was  it  connected  with  the 
motive  that  can*ied  him  to  Nicopolis,  a  station  where  his  face 
was' once  more  turned  toward  the  Western  division  of  the 
Empire  ? 

These  questions  are  connected  with  that  most  obscure  ^ut 


^  Thore  are  usually  rockoiicd  Ten 
Persecutions  of  the  Church  by  the 
Eropcrora:  (1)  Under  Nero,  bej^in- 
iiing  A.D.  64;  (2)  under  Lhtnitian, 
A.D.  95;  (3)  under  TVn/an,  a.d.  106; 
(4)  under  Marcus  AureUus,  a.d.  166 ; 
(6)  under  Severus,  a.d.  202  ;  (6)  un- 
der Maximin,  A.D.  235;  (7)  under 
JLkdus^A.D.  250;  (8)  under  Valerian, 
A.D.  258;  (9J  under  Awelian,  a.d. 
275 ;  (10)  under  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
fMian,  A.D.  303. 

*•  Epist,  ad  Corinth,  5.  Clemens 
KoMANUS,  the  earliest  of  the  "Apos- 
tolic Fathers  " — that  is  those  who  nre 
believed  to  bare  had  intercourse  with 
the  Apostles  themselyes — lived  about 
the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Clement 
mentioned  in  Phil.  iv.  3.  Tlie  only 
tjcnuine  work  extant  under  his  name 


bhis  First  Epistlo  to  the  Corinthians 
in  Greek.  Euscbius  says:  **Ncro  nd 
poitcra  scclera  persecutionem  quoque 
Chrisiianorwn  primus  ndjunxir,  sub 
quo  Petrus  et  Paulus  Apostoli  Mar- 
tyrium  Komse  consummavernnt  * 
(Chron,  Arm,  s.  a.  Neronis  XIII. 
01.  211.4,  Ann.  Ab.  2083,  t.  c,  a.d. 
67-68.  See  further  on  the  date,  i». 
632).  Orosins  and  Lanctantius  l>e}ir 
still  more  direct  testimony  to  a  gene- 
ral persecution  by  Nero ;  and  Sulpi- 
rius  Sevcrus  says  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  forbidden  by  laws  and 
public  edicts,  adding,  that,  while  thtae 
things  were  done  at  Rome,  the  Jews  6f- 
gan  their  rehellion,  provoked  by  the 
outrages  of  Gessins  Florus.  ThU 
statement,  however,  need  nofr  refer  to 
the  very  first  outbreak  of  the  Jewish 
war  in  A.D.  66. 
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deeply  interesting  problem  in  the  Apostle^s  life,  his  alleged 
journey  to  the  Western  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
in  particular  to  Spain.  We  have  seen  him  informing  the 
Church  at  Rome  of  such  an  intention,  as  one  of  the  motives 
that  impelled  him  to  visit  the  capital'^  Now,  besides  the 
general  argument,  previously  referred  to,  that  the  mere  state- 
ment of  an  intention  can  not  of  Uaelf  be  evidence  of  its  ful- 
tillment,  we  know,  in  this  case,  that  the  plan  was  not  executed 
at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  Apostle. 
That  deliberate  and  steadfast  character  of  his  plans,  on  which 
he  himself  lays  so  ^uch  stress,  suggests  a  presumption  that 
he  would  ultimately  execute  this  design  if  the  opportunity 
ever  came;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  presumption 
fnay  be  the  only  basis  for  the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  which  at 
first  sight  appears  to  furnish  independent  evidence."  There 
is  another  presumption,  but  purely  negative,  from  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  Scripture,  compared  with  the  date  of  the 
Apostle's  martyrdom.  If  the  latest  date  of  a.d.  67-8  be  ac- 
cepted, we  have  an  interval  of  four  or  five  years  from  the  end 
of  his  first  imprisonment  to  his  death,  a  period  which  the 
movements  reierred  to  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  insnfll- 
cicnt  to  fill  up.  It  is  inferred  that  this  gap  may  be  supplied 
by  the  journey  to  the  West,  either  before  or  after  the  writing 
of  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  imd  the  Epistle  to  Titus. 
The  former  alternative  is  usually  preferred,  in  order  to  bring 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  close  together ;  while  the  latter  suggests 
a  motive  for  the  wintering  at  Nicopolis.  Another  indirect 
argument  is  found  in  the  greater  sadFety  which  the  Western 
Provinces,  then  under  the  government  of  distinguished  men 
who  chafed  under  the  tyranny  of  Nero  (Galba  and  Vindex), 
would  afford  to  the  Apostle  during  the  Neronian  peraecution, 
while  he  was  prosecutmg  his  cherished  purpose  of  evangeliz- 
ing those  regions. 

It  remains  to  see  what  positive  evidence  we  have  for  the 
general  belief  of  antiquity,  that  Paul  visited  the  West.  The 
first  writer  quoted  in  support  of  the  journey  to  Spain  is  one 
whose  evidence  would  indeed  be  irresistible,  if  the  language 
in  which  it  is  expressed  were  less  obscure.  Clement  op 
Rome,  in  a  hortatory  and  rather  rhetorical  passage,  refers  to 
St.  Paul  as  an  example  of  patience,  and  mentions  that  he 
preached  "  botli  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,''  and  that  be- 

^  Rom.  XT.  24-28.  I  Spain^  and  not  the  parts  of  Gaui 

"  ThU  suspicion  is  the  more  nat-   about  Massilia,  where  we  find  Chris- 

oral,  as  the  tradition  mentions  only '  tianity  flourishing  in  the  2d  century- 
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fore  his  martyrdom  ho  went  "to  the  goal  of  the  West,"" 
which  may  describe  either  Spain  or  some  more  distant  conn- 
try/*  Another  testimony,  which  mentions  less  ambignouslv 
a  ^^profectionem  Pavli  ab  wrbe  in  Spaniam  projiciscentis, 
is  doubtful  through  the  imperfection  of  the  text."  Chiysos- 
tom  says  that  after  Paul  had  been  in  Rome,  he  again  depart- 
ed to  Spain  ;'*  and  Jerome  speaks  of  the  Apostle  as  set  free 
by  Nero  that  he  might  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  "  in  the 
parts  of  the  West."  "  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all  these  testi- 
monies make  the  visit  to  Spain  an  immediate  consequence  of  the 
Apostle's  liberation.  Ewald,  who  denies  the. genuineness  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  therefore  rejects  the  joumeyings 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  yields  to  the  testimony  of  tradi- 
tion in  favor  of  the  journey  to  Spain. 

§  10.  Returning  from  this  doubtful  ground,  we  come  to 
the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Second  J^istle  to  Timothy  to 
the  last  stage  of  the  Apostle's  course.  The  main  fact,  that  ho 
was  now  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  with  a  certain  and  immediate 
prospect  of  nis  martyrdom,  admits  of  no  doubt  to  those  who 
receive  the  Epistle  as  genuine  ;^^  nor  are  indications  wanting 


••  Epist,  I.  ad  Cor,  5 :  h  re  Ty  ova- 
roTitj  lutX  iv  T^  d'voei .  .  .  M  rh  ripfia 
rrj^  dvoeu^.  The  omisBion  of  any  spe- 
ci^c  mention  of  Spain  is  very  suspi- 
cious. Nay,  the  connection  of  the 
passage  with  the  account  of  PauPs 
martyrdom  suggests  that,  after  all, 
the  rkpfia  T^f  dixjeuq  may  simply  mark 
Rome  as  the  Western  goal  of  Paul's 
labors,  having  reached  which,  ''and 
borne  his  testimony  before  the  rulers, 
ho  was  released  from  life."  (See 
below,  §  13.) 

^^  For  the  tradition  that  St.  Paul 
preached  in  Britain  there  is  no  known 
evidence  beyond  conjecture;  but  it 
may  be  convenient  hero  to  notice  the 
evidence  for  the  early  evangeliiation 
of  the  British  islands,  which  is  often 
confounded  with  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  among  the  Saxons  by 
Augustine  in  a.d.  597.  But  these 
heathen  conquerors,  in  their  extirpa- 
tion of  Roman. civilization,  bad  over- 
whelmed an  earlier  British  church, 
of  whose  existence  we  have  evidence 
in  the  attendance  of  its  bishops  at 
councils,  in  the  death  of  its  proto- 
martyr  St.  Alban  in  Diocletian's  per- 


secution, and  in  the  origin  of  the 
Pelagian  heresy  in  Britain;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Christian  king  LuciuH, 
who  is  alleged  to  have  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Eleutherus,  the  bishop  uf 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 
After  giving,  however,  the  greatest 
reasonable  weight  to  this  evidence, 
we  hate  no  positive  indications  of 
the  evangelization  of  Britain  before 
a  somewhat  advanced  period  in  the 
second  century. 

'^  Muratori's  Fragment  on  the  Can- 
on, op,  Routh,  Reliq,  Sac.  vol.  ir.  pp. 
1-12.  '^he  passage  is  fully  discussed 
by  Alford,  Greek  Teat.  vol.  iii.  p.  98. 

"  On  2  Tim.  iv.  20 :  Meri  rd  y(- 
veaOm  iv  *¥ufiy,  irdkiv  eig  rrjv  Xiraviav 

^*  Cat,  ScripL  Eecks,  s.  v.  Pauius : 
"  in  Occidentis  quoqne  partibus." 

"  2  Tim.  i.  8,  12,  16,  ii.  9-13,  iv. 
6-8,  16-18.  For  the  place,  iv.  17  is 
decisive.  For  a  discussion  of  the  ex- 
travagant hypothesis,  that  the  Epistle 
was  written  during  the  First  Impris- 
onment at  Rome,  and  be/ore  the  other 
two  Pastoral  Epistles,  see  IXcl,  of 
Bible,  art.  Timothy,   Epistles  to. 
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of  the  steps  that  had  led  him  to  tJiis  his  last  imprisonment. 
The  alhisions  to  various  details,  personal  as  well  as  piiblic% 
bear  all  the  impress  of  what  is  recefU.  One  of  these  seems  u> 
prove  that  Titus  had  joined  him  at  Nicopolis,  as  Paul  had 
wbhed,  and  had  been  sent  into  the  neighboring  region  of 
Dalmatia ;  ^*  and  we  gather  from  others  mat  the  Apostle  had 
recently  been  at  Corinth,"  at  Troas,"  at  Miletus,"  and  at 
Ephesus,  where  he  had  been  subjected  to  the  bitter  trial  of  a 
general  desertion  on  the  part  of  the  Asiatic  Christians,  under 
two  leaders,  whose  names  now  first  appear — PhygeUus  and 
Ilermogenes — ^but  where  he  had  been  ministered  to  by  Onksi- 
pnoRus,  the  same  devoted  disciple  who,  regardless  of  disgrace 
and  danger,  had  diligently  sought  him  out  at  Rome.'*  T-«ast- 
ly,  those  tears  of  Timothy,  the  tender  recollection  of  which 
the  Apostle  carried  into  his  person,**  not  only  point — as  all 
agree — to  a  recent  separation,  but  to  such  a  scene  as  must 
have  taken  place  if  Timothy  saw  his  father  in  the  faith  drag- 
ged away  from  Ephesus  as  a  prisoner ;  such  a  scene  as  ha<l 
formerly  been  witnessed  at  Paul's  parting  from  the  Elders 
of  Ephesus,"*  and  again  at  Cacsarea,  when  he  seemed  to  be 
advancing  to  a  martyr's  death  at  Jerusalem." 

These  indications  tend  to  confirm  the  theory  that  St.  Paul 
was  arrested  at  Ephesus  during  the  Neronian  persecution ; 
a  cause  to  which  we  may  refer  the  desertion  of  the  Asiatics. 
Indeed  the  later  treatment  of  the  Apostle  by  this  church  is  in 
striking  agreement  with  the  remonstrance  of  St.  John,  "2?t- 
cauae  thou  hast  left  thy  first  /ouc.""    Tliere  remains  one  iii- 


The  following  is  ono  of  those  indica- 
tions from  minute  facts,  which  arc 
peculiarly  satisfactory.  **Erastu8 
abode  at  Corinth,  but  Trophimus  I 
left  at  Miletus  sick  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  20). 
On  the  voyage  preceding  Faul's  im- 
prisonment Trophimus  was  not  left 
at  Miletus,  but  went  on  with  him  to 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29);  and  as- 
suredly the  ship,  when  blown  off  from 
Cnidus  to  Crete,  did  not  put  him 
ashore  at  Miletus  (Acts  xxvii.  5,  C). 
And  Erastns,  instead  of  '*  remaining 
at  Corinth,"  left  that  city  witli  the 
Apostle  fActs  XX.  4). 

'*  2  Tim.  iT.  10.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  Titus  had  been 
sent /ioiw  Home;  for  his  mission  is 
only  mentioned  to  account  for  his 
absence. 

'•  2  IHui.  iv.  20. 


"  2  Tim.  iv.  13. 

"  2  Tim.  iv.  20. 

"2  Tim.  i.  16-18.  Tlie  suRgcs- 
tion  that  the  allusion  to  Oncsipliornst 
is  a  reminiscence  of  a  former  period, 
and  that  his  ministrations  at  Roniu 
were  antecedent  to  those  at  Ephesii^s 
and  consequently  refer  to  the  first  im- 
prisonment, seems  to  us  opposed  t«> 
the  general  tone  of  these  alhisions, 
and  especially  to  the  fact  that  the 
blessing  invoked  on  Onesiphorus  an<f 
his  household  for  these  proofs  of  httf 
fearless  attachment  follows  immedi- 
ately upon  the  complaint  of  the  de- 
sertion of  the  Asiatics. 
.   «2Tim.  i.  4. 

*•*  Acts  XX.  37. 

"  Acts  xxi.  13. 

"  Ucv.  ii.  4.     The  other  charac- 
tcrisiics  of  works,  labor  and  patience 
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dioation,  which  has  been  generally  overlooked,  of  the  very 
circumstances  that  led  to  St.  Paul's  arrest.  The  sentence — 
"  Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much  evil :  the  Lord  re- 
ward him  according  to  his  works ! " — ^has  suggested  painful 
feelings  to  many  a  reader,  which  assuredly  would  not  be 
soothed  by  the  belief  that  it  is  the  utterance  of  resentment 
for  the  part  taken  by  Alexander  in  the  riot  at  Ephesus  some 
ten  years  before !  '*  But  the  passage  appears  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light  in  the  version  of  Dr.  Howson:  "Alexander  the 
brass-founder  charged  me  with  m,uch  evil  in  his  dedara- 
tion;  the  Lord  shall  reward  him  according  to  his  works ! "  " 
Whether  we  suppose  the  Alexander  whom  the  Jews  put  for- 
ward to  make  his  defense  to  the  Ephesians  at  the  great  riot 
to  have  been  a  Jew  or  a  Christian,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
meet  him  again  as  a  Judaizing  teacher  in  the  Church ;  nor 
that,  in  revenge  for  His  excommunication,*^  he  should  have 
laid  an  information  against  Paul  during  the  great  Neronian 
persecution ;  for  in  all  such  proceedings  informers  were  nu- 
merous and  busy.  That  Alexander  was  now  at  Ephesus 
seems  clear  from  the  charge  to  Timothy, "  Of  whom  be  thou 
ware  also.'*"  It  is  of  httle  consequence  to  inquire  whether 
the  allusions  to  the  Apostle's  touchmg  at  Troas,  where  he  left 
with  Carpus  the  books  and  parchments,  with  the  traveling- 
case,  which  he  desires  Timothy  to  bring  with  him;**  at 


for  Christ's  name's  sake,  under  great 
temptations  to  faint,  of  a  conflict  with 
wicked  men  and  false  Apostles,  whom 
the  Church  tried  and  rejected,  and 
with  a  specific  hcrv'ty — that  of  the 
Nicolaitans  —  which  they  abhorred, 
all  agree  with  the  Church  of  Ephe- 
sus, partly  such  as  it  is  depicted  in 
Paul's  life,  and  partly  such  as  it  might 
become  as  the  result  of  the  Apostle's 
admonitions  and  the  labors  of  Timo- 
thy. 

«*  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  15. 

■*  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  tak- 
ing the  phrase  n-oXAd  fun  Kwca  eveSet- 
^aro  in  the  sense  of  a  judicial  dedara- 
tiofij  which  is  that  of  the  Active  Toice 
in  Classical  Greek.  In  the  latter 
clause  the  best  MSS.  and  Versioas 
vary  greatly,  and  Uiere  are  obvious 
reasons  why  hvo6<iiri  may  have  beca 
altered  into  anod^an.  Nor  need  wo 
be  staggered  at  the  Apostle's  use  of 
language  which  is  not  only  habitual 
in  the  inspired  utterances  of  David 

Bb 


(2  Sam.  lii.  39;  Ps.  xxviii.  4,  Ixii. 
12,  etc.),  but  is  adopted  by  the  very 
angels  of  God  (Rev.  xviii.  6).  On 
this  point  an  immense  amount  of  need- 
less difficalty  has  been  raised  by  con- 
founding the  utterance  of  selfish  ma- 
lignity and  revenge  with  the  solemn 
reference,  of  wrong-doing  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  God  of  truth. 

"Acts  xiz.  88.  Considering  the 
commonness  of  the  name,  it  is  im- 
possible to  affirm  with  certainty  that 
the  Alexander  of  the  Acts  and  of  /. 
and  //.  Thnothy  was  one  and  the 
same  person ;  but  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  of  his  identity  in  the  two 
latter  passages,  especially  from  the 
phrase  **he  hath  greatly  withstood 
our  words." 

«"  1  Tim.  i.  20. 

^  2  Tim.  iL  16. 

*2  Tim.  iv.  18.  ^Uvn,  which 
means  either  a  cloak  or  caae,  seems 
here  to  be  the  case  that  held  the 
books  so  valued  by  the  Apostle.     It 
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MiletuSy  where  he  left Trophimiis  sick ;  and  at  Cor' nth,  where 
Erastus  stayed  behind ;  ••  whether  these  refer  severally  to  the 
journey  by  which  he  reached  Ephesus,  or  to  his  voyage 
thence  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner.  It  seems  natural  that  this 
voyage  should  have  been  by  way  of  Corinth  and  across  the 
Isthmus,  as  the  shortest  route,  and  its  commencement  might 
have  been  either  from  Ephesus  itself,  or  from  Miletus,  or  from 
Troas,  as  the  ship  happened  to  be  sailing.'* 

§  11.  K  we  are  right  in  referring  these  allusions  to  re- 
cent events,  it  will  follow  that  no  long  interval  elapsed  from 
Paul's  arrival  at  Rome  to  his  writing  the  Epistle.  We  have 
one  mark  of  its  date  in  the  fact  that  there  was  time  left,  after 
its  transmission  to  Ephesus,  for  Timothy  to  make  the  journey 
thence  and  reach  Rome  before  winter,  by  using  diligence.'* 
Meanwhile,  accused  no  longer  merely  about  questions  of  the 
law,  but  as  a  common  malefactor  (for  so  the  Christians  were 
regarded  in  the  Neronian  persecution) — ^with  no  Julius  to  rec- 
ommend and  no  Burrus  to  protect  him — Paul's  state  may  be 
inferred  from  the  words,  feebly  rendered  in  our  version, 
"  wherein  I  suffer  trouble,  as  an  evil-doer  (or  felon),  even  unto 
bonds  "  " — ^bonds  more  like  those  at  Philippi  than  his  former 
chain  at  Rome.  But  even  now,  as  well  as  then,  he  could  add, 
"  but  the  word  of  God  is  not  bound ; "  "  and  the  converts, 
whose  names  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  Epistle — ^Eubu- 
lus,  Pudens,  Linus,  and  Claudia — derive  a  special  lustre  from 
their  profession  being  made  amid  such  dangers,  and  from  its 
contrast  to  the  falling  away  of  older  friends.'*    The  Apostle 


has  been  ingeniously  conjectarcd  that 
these  were  the  Scriptures,  and  that 
the  **  parchments "  so  specially  de- 
sired were  some  of  the  recent 
writings,  now  included  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  may  be  observed 
what  pocnlinr  stress  the  Apostle  lays, 
in  the  Epistle  to  Timothv,  on  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
'*whicli  arc  able  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in 

Christ  Jesus  *'(!  Ti"»-  i^-  ^3.  2  Tim. 
iii.  14-17). 

••2Tim.  iv.  20. 

"*Mr.  Lewin  supposes  that  Paul, 
after  spending  the  winter  of  A.D.  64- 
66  at  Nicopolis,  traveled  by  way  of 
Macedonia  and  Troas  to  Ephesus, 
and  was  arrested  there  toward  the 
end  of  the  year ;  and  that  he  sailed 
from  Ephesns,  touching  at  Miletn«, 


to  Corinth,  crossing  the  Isthmus, 
which  was  the  usual  winter  route 
from  Asia  to  Italy.  Thus  he  would 
aiTivc  at  Rome  earlv  in  a.d.  66. 

«2Tim.  iv.  9,  21.  ^ 

•^2  Tim.  ii.  9,  h  ^  KOKoiraOCt 
fiexpi  deofiuv  6^  KaKovpyoc.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  repeated  allusions 
to  the  element  of  shame  in  his  suffer- 
ings (2  Tim.  i.  8,12,  16). 

•*2  Tim.  ii.  9:  comp.  Acts  xxviii. 
31,  Eph.  vi.  19,  20. 

••2  Tim.  iv.  21.  The  names  of 
Claudia  and  Pudens  have  given  fise 
to  conjectures  peculiarly  interesting 
to  Christians  of  our  own  land.  There 
is  reason  for  supposing  that  this  Claa- 
dia  was  a  British  maiden,  daughter 
of  King  Cogidubnus,  an  ally  of 
Rome  (Tacit  AgricoL  14),  who  took 
the  name  of  his  imperial  patron,  Ti- 


A.t).  ec  (?). 
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seems  gratefully  to  acknowledge  that  his  apparently  certain 
fate  had  been  postponed  by  God's  special  providence,  express- 
ly to  give  him  new  opportunities  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel** 
In  so  simple  a  case  as  Paul's  must  now  have  seemed,  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  delay  his  trial,  which  might  seem  in- 
deed a  mere  form,  when  Rome  rang  with  the  cry  Christianos 
ad  leones.  But  still  the  forms  of  Roman  justice  gave  the  in- 
nocent some  shelter.  We  may  assume  that  Paul  established 
his  right  as  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defense  ;*^ 
and,  as  this  is  called  his  Jlrsty  it  would  seem  that  his  case  was 
regulated  by  Nero's  rule,  of  giving  a  separate  hearing  to  each 
count  in  the  indictment.  In  spite  of  the  virulence  of  his  ac- 
cusers, probably  including  Alexander  ** — perhaps  even  because 
they  overreached  themselves — either  this  count  broke  down 
or  the  hearing  was  adjourned.  The  Apostle's  own  account  of 
the  trial  is  pouved  out  from  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  in  terms 

in  which  the  contents  of  the  two 
works  first  mentioned  nre  embodied 
in  a  summary  form. 

••2  Tim.  iv.  16,  17.  The  whole 
connection  of  this  passage  makes  it 
impossible  to  explain  the  npCyn)  airok- 
oyia  of  Paul's  former  acquittal  at 
Rome ;  and  ver.  17,  which  has  been 
applied  to  his  evangelic  labors  in  the 
interval,  clearly  means  that  he  had 
been  so  sti-engthened  to  speak  out  the 
truth  upon  his  trial,  as  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on  all  who  heard 
him,  a  last  appearance  in  conrt  well 
worthy  of  the  Apostle,  as  the  word 
nhjpo^prfiff  itself  implies. 

•'  *Ev  Tff  7rp6Ty  fiov  a;roAoj^/(z,  2 
Tim.  iv.  16. 

•*  2  Tim.  iv.  16.  The  words  X/av 
yap  avOkorr]Kt  rote  ^fieripotc  ^J^yoi^, 
though  they  may  only  denote  oppo- 
sition to  Paul's  teaching  at  Ephesus, 
may  just  as  well  refer  to  vehement 
contention  against  him  on  his  trial. 
Indeed,  if  we  rightly  infer  from 
verse  14  that  the  charge  was  made 
by  Alexander,  it  follows,  according 
to  the  rules  of  procedure,  that  he 
sustained  it  in  person  at  Bome.  He 
had  perhaps  returned  to  Ephesus, 
when  Paul  wrote,  to  collect  further 
evidence,  and*,  as  Paul  had  reason 
to  believe,  with  the  design  of  prefer- 
ring a  charge  ngainst  Timothy  (ver. 
15). 


bcrius  Claudius.  She  appears  to 
have  become  the  wife  of  Piidens,  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  same  verse. 
(See  Martial,  lib.  iv.  Epigr.  13.) 
This  Pudens,  we  gather  from  nn  in- 
scription found  at  Chichester,  and 
now  in  the  gardens  at  Goodwood, 
WAS  at  one  time  in  close  connection 
with  King  Cogidubnns,  and  gave  an 
area  for  a  temple  of  Neptune  and 
Minerva,  which  was  built  by  that 
king^s  authority.  And  Claudia  is 
said  in  Martial  (xi.  53)  to  have  been 
ccprukis  Britannis  edita.  Moreover, 
she  is  there  also  called  Rufina.  Now 
Pomponin,  wife  of  the  late  com- 
mander in  Britain,  Aulns  Plautius, 
under  w1jo:ii  Claudin's  father  was  re- 
ceived into  iiHiance,  belonged  to  a 
house  of  whicli  the  Rnfi  were  one  of 
the  chief  branches.  If  she  herself 
were  a  Rufa,  and  Claudia  \ker  proUgie^ 
the  latter  might  well  be  called  Rufi- 
na; and  we  know  that  Pomponia 
was  tried  as  superstitioms  extemce  rea 
in  the  year  57,  Tacit.  Ann,  xii.  32 ; 
so  that  there  are  many  circumstances 
concurrent,  tending  to  give  verisimiU 
itndo  to  the  conjecture.  See  Arch- 
deacon Williams*s  pamphlet  *  *  On  Pu- 
dens  and  Claudia  ;**  an  article  in  the 
Qaarterly  Review  for  July,  1858,  en- 
titled '*The  Romans  at  Colchester ; " 
and  an  Excursus  in  Alford's  Greek 
Testament,  vol.  ill.  Prulegg.  p.  104, 
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less  calculated  to  gratify  the  curious  than  to  impress  the  de- 
vout. "  At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  all 
forsook  me — ^may  it  not  be  reckoned  to  them !  But  the  Lord 
stood  by  me,  and  strengthened  me,  that  through  me  the 
preaching  might  be  accomplished  and  all  the  Gentiles  might 
hear :  and  I  was  delivered  from  the  motUh  of  the  liony^*  Is 
this  merely  a  proverbial  expression  ?  Or  does  it  refer  to  the 
lions  of  the  amphitheatre  ?  or  to  the  mighty  monster,  who  now 
well  deserved  to  be  described  by  the  same  figure  which  Peter 
applies  to  the  arch-enemy,  and  which  is  often  used  in  Scripture 
for  fierce  and  malignant  f oes.  "•  The  sense  of  fitness  might  well 
make  us  content  with  tlie  last  interpretation ;  but  that  there 
hangs  upon  it  the  other  question,  whether  Paul  was  heard  by 
Nero  in  person.  If  the  affirmative  be  chosen,  this  first  trial 
must  have  taken  place  before  Nero's  departure  for  Greece  in 
the  spring  of  a.d.  66,  vrhich  seems  the  earliest  date  that  can 
be  assigned  to  it.  Then  comes  the  question,  what  interval  is 
to  be  allowed  between  this  first  trial  and  the  Apostle's  martp'- 
dom  ?  For  this  we  have  no  decisive  data.  While  the  tone 
of  the  Epistle  denotes  Paul's  certain  expectation  of  the  issue, 
his  urgency  for  Timothy  to  come  before  winter  implies  the 
probability  of  considerable  delay.  It  must  be  left  undecided 
whether  Nero  passed  sentence  on  the  Apostle  before  depart- 
ing for  Greece,  or  whether  Paul  received  the  martyr's  crown 
while  that  of  Olympia  was  bestowed  by  flattery  on  the 
prince ;  and  whether  he  was  executed  with  or  without  anoth- 
er trial."* 

§  12.  The  interval,  whether  longer  or  shorter,  exhibits  the 
Apostle  to  us  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  his 
life,  as  "  a  pattern  to  them  which  should  hereafter  believe  on 
Christ  to  me  everlasting."  Deeply  feeling,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  pain  and  indignity  of  his  bonds,  he  was  still  more  deeply 
tried  by  a  sense  of  loneliness.  Crescens  and  Titus  had  been 
sent  on  missions  to  Galatia  and  Dalmatia ;  Tychicus  was  the 
bearer  of  the  Epistle  to  Timothy ;  and,  when  there  remained 
with  him  only  Luke  and  Demas,  the  latter  forsook  him,  "  hav- 
ing loved  the  present  world,"  and  departed  for  Thessaloni- 
ca.""     But  there  was  another  who  had  repented  of  his  for- 


••2Tira.  iv.  16, 17. 

^  1  Pet.  V.  8 :   comp.  Ps.  vii.  2, 


xxii.  21,  Ivji.  4. 

'^'  If  we  adopt  tho  traditional  date  of 
Jane  29th,  and  also  the  tradition  that 

Paul  suffered  under  Nero,  the  date  of    

A.D.  68  is  clcnrly  top  Inte ;  since  Nero's  '  *  phu.  i.  21, 


own  death  took  place  on  Jane  9th  of 
that  year.  "''  2  Tim.  iv.  9-11, 


^^Look  in,  and  see  Chii8t*8  chosen  saint 
In  trinmph  wear  his  Christ-like  chain ; 
No  fear  lost  he  shoold  swerve  or  fidnt ; 
^  His  life  is  Christ,  his  death  is  gain.'* 


A.i>.  6C. 


Athiionislies  ThiioUiy, 
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mer  desertion ;  and  Paul  now  desires  the  ministry  of  Mark,"' 
while  he  looks  to  Timothy  above  all  for  his  remaining  com- 
fort upon  earth. 

There  seems  to  be  a  deeper  meaning  than  has  usually  been 
observed  in  these  repeated  and  urgent  invitations  to  Timothy. 
If  any  one  should  be  tempted  to  discover  an  element  of  seft- 
ishness  in  the  willingness  of  Paul  to  expose  so  attached  a 
friend  to  the  dangers  of  Rome,  we  will  not  say  merely  that 
the  peril  was  probably  equally  great  at  Ephesus — especially 
from  the  machinations  of  Alexander — but  that  Paul  seems  to 
invite  Timothy  to  Rome  expressly  to  confront  its  dangers. 
"  His  own  son  in  the  faith  "  had  not  only  to  render  the  last 
ministrations  to  a  father,  and  to  receive  that  father's  last 
counsels ;  but  to  see  him  "  finish  his  course  with  joy,"  that 
he  might  "  arm  himself  with  the  like  mind."  There  comes 
to  all  a  time  when  the  chief  work  of  life  is  to  prepare 
for  death ;  and  it  seems  most  probable  that  Timothy  would 
not  long  survive  the  blow  aimed  at  Paul,  or  at  least  that  he 
would  be  in  constant  danger  of  martyrdom  fi*om  a  popular 
tumiQt  or  a  new  outbrefi  of  persecution.*"  An  attentive 
reader  will  observe  how  closely  the  admonitions  to  make  full 
proof  of  his  ministry  are  connected  with  exhortations  to  en- 
dure hardness  as  a  eood  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  how 
the  glorious  principles  which  sustained  the  Apostle  in  the 


*'  Tu}3  convertB^  watching  by  his  side, 
Alike  his  love  and  greetings  sh&re ; 
LiTKX,  the  beloved,  the  8ick  sours  guide, 
And  Dkmab,  named  in  falVxing  prayer.* 

**  Pass  a  few-  years — ^look  In  once  more— 
Tlie  saint  b  in  liis  bonds  again; 
Save  ttiat  his  hopes  more  boldly  soar, 
He  and  his  lot  unchanged  remain. 

*^  But  only  lAtht  is  with  him  now  :— 
Alas,  that  even  the  martyr's  cell, 
Ueaven's  very  gate,  slionld  scope  aUow 
For  the  fklse  world's  seducing  spell." 

CUBIBTIAN  YXAB.      St,  Lukf. 

»»2Tira.  iv.  11. 

**The  fact  itself  is  involved  in  the 
general  obscurity  of  the  post>apostol- 
ic  age.  The  theory  which  finds  in 
Heb.  xiii.  23  an  indication  that  Tim- 
othy shared  St.  Paul's  last  imprison- 
ment, and  was  released  from  it  by 
the  death  of  Nero,  is  quite  inadmis- 
sible on  our  Tiow  of  the  authorship 
and  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Ecclesiastical  tradition  makes  him 
continue  to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus, 

•  Col.  It.  u. 


till  he  died  a  mart}T's  death  under 
Domitian  or  Nerva.  He  protested, 
it  is  said,  against  the  license  and 
frenzy  of  the  festival  of  Artemis; 
and  the  infuriated  mob  put  him  to 
death  with  clubs  (Euscb.  H,  E.  iii. 
U;  Niceph.  iT.  E,  iii.  11).  But, 
besides  the  little  dependence  to  bo 
placed  on  these  accounts,  the  story 
comes  into  collision,  not  only  witli 
the  traditions  about  St.  John's  rela- 
tions to  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  but 
with  the  evidence  of  the  Apocalypse 
itself.  That  Timothy  should  have 
remained  bishop  of  the  Church  at 
Ephesus  without  any  allusion  to  his 
name  in  the  Epistle  to  that  Church 
(to  say  nothing  of  John's  General 
Epistle)  seems  almost  as  incredible 
as  the  wild  hypothesis  that  he  was 
the  "angel  of  the  Church  of  Ephe- 
sus," who  shares  John's  reproof  to 
the  Church  for  leaving  their  first 
love  (Rev.  ii.  1).  Comp.  chnp.  xx. 
I  §20. 
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prospect  of  martyi'doni  are  stated  for  the  very  purpose  of 
fortifying  the  disciple.  "  Be  not  thou  ashamed  of  the  testi- 
mony {to  ^aprufnov)  of  our  Lord,  nor  of  me  his  prisoner ;  but 
be  thou  partaker  of  the  afflictions  of  the  Gospel,  according  to 
the  power  of  God."  "  If  we  be  dfead  with  him  we  shaU  also 
live  with  him :  if  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him :  if 
we  deny  him,  he  also  will  deny  us."  Such  arc  the  last  coun- 
sels of  the  spiritual  father  to  the  son  whom  he  desired  to  be 
his  follower  in  all  things,  even  to  the  martyr's  death,  that  so 
he  might  share  with  him  the  martyr's  crown. 

And  how  these  principles  sustained  the  Apostle's  own 
mind,  and  put  the  cbmax  to  the  moral  grandeur  and  spiritual 
glory  of  his  career,  can  be  told  in  no  words  except  his  own.  The 
contrast  is  indeed  striking  between  the  Epistles  written  dur-. 
ing  his  former  imprisonment  and  this  last  letter  to  Timothy. 
Then,  even  while  brought  face  to  face  with  death,  and  desir- 
ing it  as  gain,  he  looks  back  to  the  world,  in  which  he  had 
yet  much  to  do  for  Christ ;  and  he  feels  too  that  his  own  spir- 
itual life  is  not  yet  perfect : — "  Brethren,  I  count  not  myself 
to  have  apprehended ;  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  foi*ward  unto 
those  things  that  are  heiore^  I  press  toward  tne  mark  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.""*  But 
now  his  work  is  done  ;  the  last  tie  of  service  that  bound  him 
to  the  world  is  severed ;  the  goal  to  which  he  had  pressed 
forward  is  within  his  reach : — ''^  I  am,  now  ready  to  be  offeredy 
and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  the 
good  fight,"'  I  HAVE  FINISHED  MY  COURSE,  I  havc  kept  tlie 
faith.  For  the  rest,  there  is  laid  up  for  me  the  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous  judge  shall  give 
me  at  that  day :  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also 
t/uU  love  his  appearing^'*  "^  The  last  words  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  Apostle's  course :  he  ends,  as  he  began,  "  a  pat- 
tern for  them  that  should  hereafter  believe  on  Christ."  We 
may  well  be  content,  though  our  curiosity  about  the  precise 
time  and  manner  of  his  departure  remain  unsatisfied,  when 
we  have  this  last  view  of  him  in  his  o^vvn  writings : — "  The 
Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work,  and  will  preserve 
me  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom :  to  whom  be  gloiy  for  ever 
and  ever.     Amen."  "* 

§  13,  We  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ecclesiastical 


»"*  Phil.  iii.  13, 14. 

*""  More  exactly,  /  havt  completed 
the  ghrious  contest^  rlv  ayuva  rbv  Ka- 
/.bv    T/y<Jviffuai^  ono    of  PauFs   well- 


known  metaphors  from  the  Grecian 
games. 

">'  2  Tim.  iv.  6-8. 

'°*'  2  Tim.  iv.  18. 


A.D.  CG  or  67. 
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niitiquity,  that  St.  Paul  was  beheaded  at  Rome  during  the 
Neroniao  persecution.  The  earliest  allusion  to  his  death  is  in 
the  same  passage  of  Clemens  Romanus  which  has  been 
quoted  as  the  authority  for  his  journey  to  the  West : — "  Hav- 
ing gone  to  the  boundary  of  the  West,  and  bonie  witness  be- 
fore the  governors,  ho  was  thus  released  from  the  world."  ***" 
The  next  authorities  are  those  quoted  in  the  JBJcclestastlcal 
History  of  Eusebius,  the  contemporary  of  Constantinc  tlic 
Great;"* — ^Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth  (a.d.  180),  says  that 
Peter  and  Paul  wen4  to  Italy,  and  taught  there  together,  antl 
suffered  martyrdom  about  ike  same  tune : — Caius,  a  leanied 
presbyter  of  Rome,  supposed  to  be  writing  within  the  2d 
century,  names  the  grave  of  St.  Peter  on  the  Vatican,  and 
4hat  of  St.  Paul  on  the  road  to  Ostia.  Eusebius  himself  ea- 
tiroly  adopts  the  tradition  that  St.  Paul  was  beheaded  under 
Nero  at  Rome.  The  next  testimony  in  impoi*tance  is  that  of 
TertuUian  (early  in  the  3d  century),  who  says  that  at  Rome 
"  Peter  was  coiuormed  to  the  passion  of  the  Lord  ;  Paul  was 
crowned  with  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist.""*  The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  under  Nero  at  Rome, 
is  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  which  is  the  earli- 
est authority  for  the  date.  The  twofold  event  is  placed  un- 
der the  year  2083  from  the  birth  of  Abraham,  Olymp.  211.4, 
and  the  13th  year  of  Nero,  data  which,  though  not  free  from 
difficulties  of  interpretation,  point  to  a.d.  67."'  Jerome 
(about  A.D.  480)  places  the  event  in  the  14th  of  Nero ;  but  he 
probably  means  the  13th,  being  misled  by  an  error  in  the 
Chronicle,  which  he  translated :  he  also  specifies  the  mode 


k:i 


*°^  'Et4  tu  rlpfia  rf/c  d'vceuq  kWuv 

ui'Tu-;  aTTTj/Miyij  rov  Kdofiov. 

*"  Hint.  EccL  ii.  26. 

"*  De  Prescript,  HareL  86.  "  Pc- 
trus  passioni  dominicie  adseqaatnr, 
I'aulus  JohannU  exita  coronatur." 

*"  I>t8eb.  Chron.  Arm,  The  ChronU 
con  of  Eusebius  (the  Greek  text  of 
which  if)  lost)  exists  in  two  forms ; 
the  Latin  version  of  St.  Jerome,  and 
th.j  Armenian  Version  which  was 
diicovcrcd  at  Constantinople,  and 
p'.ililishod  in  1818.  The  era  ndopted 
hy  Eiiscbitis  is  the  Birth  of  Abraham^ 
which  ho  phiccs  in  B.C.  2010.  reckon- 
ing his  years  from  the  autumnal  equinox. 
Side  by  side  with  these  years  arc 
placed  the  OlgnipiadSf  the  Era  of 
which  i^  Afiihtuminer  u  c.  77G.     This 


difference  of  a  quarter  of  a  year  be- 
tween the  two  eras  is  dealt  with  in 
two  different  ways  in  the  two  Ver- 
sions. Both  make  the  beginning  of 
each  Olympic  year  coincide  with  an 
Abrahamic  year ;  but  Jerome  marks 
the  Olympic  year  at  the  Euscbian  year 
in  which  it  hegan^  the  Armenian  at 
that  in  which  it  ended:  the  former  be- 
gins the  Olympic  year  a  quarter  too 
late ;  the  latter  anticipates  the  next 
Olympic  year  by  three-quartei-s  of  a 
year :  and  the  Olympiads  of  the  Ar- 
menian arc  always  a  year  behind 
those  of  Jerome.  Clinton  considers 
that  the  notation  of  Jerome  is  that  of 
Eusebius.  The  following  Table  ex- 
hibits the  correspondence  for  the  four 
years  over  which  the  present  ques- 
tion ranges : — 
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and  place  of  St.  Paul's  death  and  burial."*  The  anonymous 
author  of  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul "  states  that  he  was  be- 
headed under  Nero,  on  June  29th,"*  in  the  36th  year  from 
the  Passion  of  the  Saviour,  330  years  before  the  time  at 
which  he  himself  wrote,  which  was  in  the  4tii  consulship  of 
Honorius  and  the  3d  consulship  of  Arcadius,  a.d.  396,  which 
would  bring  us  to  a.d.  66 ;  and  this  a^ees  with  £piphanias, 
who  places  it  in  the  1 2th  of  Nero.  The  choice  seems  to  lie 
between  66  and  67 :  Mr.  Lewin  adopts  the  former.  The 
mode  of  St.  Paul's  death,  by  simple  ^beheading  (without 
scourging),  which  was  the  military  form  of  execution  at  this 
time,"*  was  doubtless  the  last  privilege  of  his  citizenship. 
Like  his  Master,  he  suffered  "  without  the  gate,"  on  the  busy 
road  leading  to  the  port  of  Ostia ;  probably  under  the  shadow 
of  the  sepulchral  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  which  now  over- 
hangs the  Protestant  cemetery."" 


B.a 

Qr. 

Begin- 
ning. 

Ann.  Neron. 

Euaeb. 
Ann.  Ab. 

Uieron. 
Olymp. 

Arm. 
Olymp. 

Olymp. 
(tme.) 

▲.u.a 

«5 

1. 

Jan.  1 

• . 

•  • 

•  • 

. . 

818 

2. 

Apr.  1 

. . 

•  • 

•  • 

. . 

Julyl 

. . 

•  • 

•  • 

211.1 

4. 

Oct  1 

XII.  from  Oct.  13 

2081 

211.1 

211.2 

•  • 

60 

1. 

Jan.  1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

S19 

2. 

Apr.  1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3. 

Jttlyl 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

211.2 

4. 

Oct.  1 

xni.   "  Oct.  13 

2082 

211.2 

211.3 

•  • 

6T 

1. 

Jan.  1 

A 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

820 

2. 

Apr.  1 

• 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

8. 

Jolyl 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

211.8 

4. 

Oct.  1 
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The  apparent  discrepnncy  still  left 
between  this  Table  and  the  statement 
qnoted  in  the  text  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  Ensebius  places  the  acces- 
sion of  Nero  one  year  too  late ;  and 
we  must  either  alter  his  "  13th  of 
Nero "  into  the  14th,  or  deduct  one 
from  his  other  figures.  The  latter 
is  preferable,  as  the  traditional  date 
of  June  29th,  in  the  Uth  of  Nero 
(B.C.  68),  would  place  the  martyrdom 
after  Nero's  death. 

"*(7ate/.  Script,  art.  "Paulns:" 
**  Hie  igitnr  xiv°  Neronis  anno  (eo- 
dem^  die  quo  Petrus)  Romie  pro 
Christo  capitc  truncntns  sepultusqnc 
est    in    vi&    Ostienai*'     As   to    the 


error  of  a  year,  see  the  preceding 
note. 

»"  This  day,  from  the  tradition 
preserved  by  Jerome,  that  the  two 
Apostles  suffered  at  the  same  time, 
is  marked  in  the  ecclesiastical  calen- 
dar as  St  Peter's. 

^  See  Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii. 
596,  note  4. 

"'  See  the  reflections  on  this  coin- 
cidence  in  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
ii.  597.  As  to  the  place  of  St.  Paul's 
execution,  Dr.  Howson  observes  that 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  send  prison- 
ers, whose  death  might  attract  too 
jmiich  notice  at  Rome,  to  some  dis> 
I  tancc  from  the  city,  under  a  military 
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§  14.  Personal  Appearance  and  Character  of  St,  Paul. — 
"We  have  no  very  trustworthy  sources  of  information  as  to 
the  personal  appearance  of  St.  Paul.  Those  which  we  have 
are  referred  to  and  quoted  in  Conybeare  and  Howson.*" 
They  are  the  early  pictures  and  mosaics  de8criV)ed  by  Mrs. 
Jameson,  and  passages  from  Malalas,  Nice])horus,  ::i d  the 
apocryphal  Acta  Pauli  et  Thedce.^^^  They  all  agree  in  ascrib- 
ing to  the  Apostle  a  short  stature,  a  long  face  with  high 
forehead,  an  aquiline  nose,  close  and  prominent  eyebrows. 
Other  characteristics  mentioned  are  baldness,  grey  eyes,  a 
clear  complexion,  and  a  winning  expression.  Of  his  tempera- 
ment and  character  St.  Paul  is  himself  the  best  painter.  His 
speeches  and  letters  convey  to  us,  as  we  read  them,  the  truest 
impressions  of  those  qualities  which  helped  to  make  him  The 
Great  Apostle.  We  perceive  the  warmth  and  ardor  of  his 
nature,  his  deeply  affectionate  disposition,  the  tenderness 
of  his  sense  of  honor,  the  courtesy  and  personal  dignity  of 
his  bearing,  his  perfect  fearlessness,  his  heroic  endurance ; 
we  perceive  the  rare  combination  of  subtlety,  tenacity,  and 
versatility  in  his  intellect ;  we  perceive  also  a  practical  wis- 
dom which  we  should  have  associated  with  a  cooler  tempera- 
ment, and  a  tolerance  which  is  seldom  united  with  such  im- 
petuous convictions.  And  the  principle  which  harmonized 
all  these  endowments  and  directed  them  to  a  practical  end 
was,  beyond  dispute,  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Di- 
vine Spirit.  Personal  aUcgiance  to  Christ  as  to  a  living  Mas- 
ter, with  a  growing  insight  into  the  relation  of  Christ  to.each 
man  and  to  the  world,  carried  the  Apostle  forward  on  a 
straight  course  through  every  vicissitude  of  personal  fortunes 
and  amid  the  various  habits  of  thought  which  he  had  to  en- 
counter. The  conviction  that  he  had  been  entrusted  with  a 
Grospel  concerning  a  Lord  and  Deliverer  of  men  was  what 
sustained  him  and  purified  his  love  for  his  own  people,  while 
it  created  in  him  such  a  love  for  mankind  that  he  only  knew 
himself  as  a  servant  of  others  for  Christ's  sake. 

It  would  also  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book  to  attempt 
to  exhibit  Uie  traces  of  St.  Paul's  Apostolic  work  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  Church.     But  there  is  one  indication,  so  excep- 


escort,  for  execntion.  '  Wieseler  com- 
pares the  execntion  of  Calpamins 
Galerianus  at  the  40th  mile-stone 
from  the  city  on  the  Appian  Way 
(Tac.Hw^iv.  11,A.D.  70).  The  great 
basilica  of  St.  Paal  now  stands  out- 
side the  walls  of  Borne,  on  the  road 
to  Ostia,  in  commemoration  of  his 
B  B  2 


martyrdom,  and  the  Porta  Osiiensis 
(in  the  present  Anrelianic  wall)  is 
called  the  Gate  of  St.  Paul.  The 
traditional  spot  of  the  martyrdom  is 
the  tre/ontane,  not  far  from  tife  Ba- 
silica. 

»"  Vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  end. 

"*  Conybcnrc  and  Howson,  i.  197. 
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tioiial  as  to  deserve  special  mention,  which  shows  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  understanding  the  Gospel  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  recon- 
ciling it  with  a  true  Judaism,  was  very  early  felt.  This  is  in 
the  apocryphal  work  called  the  Clementines  (to.  KXij/wWia), 
supposed  to  be  written  before  the  end  of  the  2d  century. 
These  curious  compositions  contain  direct  assaults  (for 
though  the  name  is  not  given,  the  references  are  plain  and  un- 
disguised) upon  the  authority  and  the  character  of  St.  Paul. 
St.  Peter  is  represented  as  the  true  Apostle  of  the  Grentiles  as 
well  as  of  the  Jews,  and  St.  Paul  is  6  ix^poc  ^ydpunrocy  who  op- 
poses St.  Peter  and  St.  James.  The  portions  of  the  Cleraent- 
mes  which  illustrate  the  writer's  view  of  St.  Paul  will  be 
found  in  Stanley's  Corinthians;*^*  and  an  account  of  the 
whole  work,  with  references  to  the  treatises  of  Schliemann 
and  Baur,  in  Gieseler."" 

§  15.  In  direct  contradiction  to  these  malicious  figments, 
the  latest  evidence  of  ScriptUKe  and  the  testimony  of  the 
early  Church  exhibit  the  two  chief  Apostles  as  true  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  work  for  their  common  Lord,  and  "  in  their 
death  not  divided."  Their  harmonious  working  had  been 
thoroughly  established  by  the  celebrated  agreement  made  at 
Jerusalem,  that  the  one  should  go  to  the  Jews  Mid  tJie  other 
to  the  Gentiles ;  "*  nor  was  it  interrupted  even  by  that  pain- 
ful collision  at  Antioch,  when  Peter  submitted  to  Paul's  re- 
proof for  his  weak  compliance  with  the  Judaizers.'"  From 
that  time  to  his  death,  all  that  we  learn  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
New  Testament  is  the  little  that  can  be  inferred  from  his 
own  Epistles.  Indeed  the  consecutive  history  of  his  part 
in  the  loundation  of  Christianity  ceases  with  his  miraculous 
deliverance  from  the  prison  where  he  lay  condemned  to  death 
by  Herod  Agrippa.*" 

The  special  work  assigned  to  him  by  the  symbol  of  the 
kei/s  was  now  completed.  He  had  founded  the  Church,  openr 
ed  the  gates  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  distinctly  laid  down 
the  conditions  of  admission.  Almost  direct  from  his  prison 
door  he  left  Jerusalem,  but  we  are  not  told  whither  he  went : 
certainly  not  to  Rome,  where  there  are  no  traces  of  his  pres- 
ence before  the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  probably  remained 
in  Judtea,  visiting  and  confirming  the  Churches:   some  old 
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In  trod,  to  2  Cor. 


»» Eccl.  nut.  i.  §  68.  These  re- 
mnrks  nre  from  the  article  Paul,  by 
the  Rev.  Llewellyn  Daviea,  in  the 
Dictionary  of  ihc  'Bxbk^  the  most  im- 


1S3 


portant  parts  of  which  have  been  in- 
corporated with  the  chapters  of  this 
work  relating  to  St.  Paul. 

"»  See  chap,  xv.,  §  17. 

»"  See  chap,  xv.,  §  20. 


See  chap,  xv.,  §  4. 
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but  not  trustworthy  traditions  represent  him  as  preaching  in 
Csesarea  and  other  cities  on  the  western  coast  of  Palestine. 
He  makes  one  more  appearance  in  the  Acts  at  the  "  Council 
of  Jerusalem,"  where  he  took  the  lead  in  the  discussion,  urg- 
ing the  great  principle,  established  by  the  case  of  Cornelius, 
that  purifying  faith  and  saving  grace  remove  all  distinction 
between  believers.  His  arguments,  adopted  and  enforced  by 
James,  decided  that  question  at  once  and  forever.  But  he  ex- 
ercised, on  this  occasion,  none  of  the  powers  which  Romanists 
hold  to  be  inalienably  attached  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  He 
did  not  preside  at  the  meeting,  he  neither  summoned  nor  dis- 
missed it ;  he  neither  collected  the  suffrages  nor  pronounced 
the  decision.  He  retained  that  personal  but  unofficial  priority 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  Christ ;  but  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  James."* 
The  silence  of  the  Scripture  narrative  concerning  Peter, 
from  this  point  onward,  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  plan 
of  the  Act8  of  the  Apostles.  As  each  step  in  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  is  completed,  the  agent — Peter,  John,  or  thilip— 
recedes  from  view,  just  as  Paul  himself  does  aiter  his  last 
testimony  to  the  Jews  at  Rome.  The  two  great  movements 
by  which  Christianity  was  launched  among  the  Jews  and 
the  Gentiles  being  fairly  started,  the  detailed  progress  of  the 
work  is  not  pursued,  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  acts  of  the 
other  Apostles  find  no  place  in  the  history.  Peter  was  prob- 
ably employed,  for  the  most  ]»art,  in  building  up  and  complet- 
ing the  organization  of  tlic  Churches  in  Palestine  and  the  ad- 
joining districts.  Beyond  these  limits,  his  name  is  associated 
by  ecclesiastical  tradition  with  the  Churches  of  Corinth,  An- 
tioch,  and  Rome,  but  with  no  others.'"  The  evidence  of  his 
having  been  at  Corinth  between  St.  Paul's  first  labors  there 
and  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  CorintJdaiis  is 
very  strong;""  but  the   reference   to   parties  who   claimed 

"** Accordingly  St.  Paul  names'  '="Thc  following  arc  tlrj  chief 
James  before  Cephas  and  John  in  his  I  j)oints  of  evidence: — (1.)  Tlie  allu- 
account    of    tho    conference   which  |  sions   to   Peter  in   the  Fiist  Epistle 

to  the  Corinthians.  (2).  Inferences 
drawn  from  the  siatemeiits  of  Cle- 
mens Romanus  {Epist.  I.  ad  Corinth. 
c.  4).  (8.)  The  positive  assertion  of 
Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth  (a.d. 
ISO  at  the  latest),  a  man  of  excellent 
judgment,  who  was  not  likely  to  bo 
misinformed,  nor  to  make  such  an 
assertion   lightly  in   an   epistle  ad- 


probably  took  place  at  this  time  (Gul. 
ii.  9). 

*^*The  Church  of  Alexandria  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
St.  Mark  after  Peter's  death.  It  is 
an  important  fact,  as  bearing  upon 
the  Romish  claim  of  supremacy  in 
right  of  Peter,  that  St.  Leo  repre- 
sents  the  relation   of  St.  Peter  to 

Antioch  as  precisely   the  same   in   dressed  to  the  Bishop  and  Church  of 
which  he  stood  to  Rome  (Epist.  92).    Rome. 
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Peter,  Apollos,  Paul,  and  even  Christ,^s  their  chiefs,  involves 
no  opposition  between  the  Apostles  themselves,  such  as  the 
fabolons  Clementines  and  modem  infidelity  assume. 

§  1 6.  Next  comes  the  evidence  famished  by  the  First  EpisUe 
of  Peter y  which  is  addressed  "  to  the  elect  sojourners  of  the  Dis- 
persion *"  of  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithyn- 
la,"  that  is,  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  except  some  of  the 
central  parts,  and  the  sea-board  south  of  the  Taurus.  Wheth- 
er Peter  himself  actually  visited  these  countries  is  yevy 
doubtful,  from  the  absence  of  any  personal  reminiscences  and 
salutations  in  the  Epistle.  But  there  is  one  word  which  fixes 
the  place  from  which  the  Epistle  was  written,  if  at  least  we 
take  that  word  in  its  literal  significance : — ^**The  Church  that 
is  at  Babylon,  elected  together  with  you,  saluteth  you."  ***  If 
we  suppose  that  Peter  was  visiting  his  Jewish  brethren  of  the 
Eastern  Dispersion,  there  is  no  place  which  he  would  be  more 
likely  to  make  the  goal  and  head-quarters  of  such  a  tour. 
Babylon  was  at  that  time,  and  for  some  hundreds  of  years  aft- 
erward, a  chief  seat  of  «rewish  culture.  Under  the  tolerant 
rule  of  the  Parthians,  the  Jewish  families  there  formed  a  sep- 
arate and  wealthy  community ;  and  thence  they  had  spread 
to  many  of  the  districts  of  Asia  Minor  to  which  the  Epistle 
was  addressed.  Their  intercourse  with  Judaea  was  unin- 
terrupted ;  and  their  language,  probably  a  mixture  of  He- 
brew and  Nabatean,  must  havQ,  borne  a  near  affinity  to  the 
Galilean  dialect.  Christianity  certainly  made  considerable 
progress  at  an  early  time  in  that  and  the  adjoining  districts ; 
and  the  prevailing  Petrine  tone  of  the  great  Christian  schools 
at  Edessa  and  Nisibis  is  supposed  by  some  to  indicate  the 
Apostle  as  their  founder. 

'-'1  Pet.  1.   I.     e/cAfwoZc  ffo/JeTT/-  Kiiscb.  iii.   1),   who  is  followed  by 

dfjumt.  SiaoTTopag,    It  is  the  almost  Koiphanias  (^cer.  xxvii.)  and  Jerome 

universal    opinion    of   ancient    and  ( Oital.  c.  1.),  seems  merely  to  hare 

modern     commentators,     that     the  drawn  the  inference  from  the  Epis- 

Epistle  was  written  to  Hebrew  con-  tie  itself — KziajpvKkvcu   ioucev.      The 

Terts;  but  several  passages  are  evi-  almost    unanimous    opinion  of  the 

dently  addressed  to  the  Gentile  mem-  ancient    commentators,  that  Rome 

bers  of  the  snmc  churches ;  as  1  Pet.  —  the  mystical  Babylon  —  is  meant, 

14,  18,  ii.  9,  10.  has   been   adopted   and  maintained 

•"l  Pot.  v.  13:  'Aan&C^Totijfidcf}  with  great  ingenuity,  and  some  very 

h  BapvXuvt  <TW€KXeKT^ :  there  can  ho  strong  arguments   by  Schaff,  Nemi- 

no  doubt  that  kiachjcia  is  the  word  to  der,  Steiger,  De  Wette,  and  Wicsc- 

be   understood,  though   some  com>  ler.     Besides,  however,  the  presump- 

mentators  have  fancifully  taken  it  to  tion   in   favor  of  the   literal  sense, 

mean  Peter's  wife  (comp.  kiiXeKTij  in  there  is  the  almost  certain  tact,  thnt 
2  John  i.,  where  some  again  suppose  '  the   Apocalypse  was    not  yet  n-rit* 

a  church  to  be  meant).     Origen  (ap.  ten. 
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§  17.  But  a  more  important  indication  than  that*  of  place  is 
found  in  the  names  of  thQ  persons  who  were  with  Peter  when 
he  wrote  this  Epistle,  Silvanus  and  Mark,^*^  The  close  con- 
nection of  both  with  Paul  furnishes  evidence  of  intercourse 
between  the  two  Apostles,  though  severed  by  the  distance  be- 
tween the  capitals  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  world.  Of 
Silvanus  we  have  lost  sight,  since  we  saw  him  as  the  compan- 
ion of  St.  Paul's  second  missionary  journey ;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show  how  he  came  to  be  in  f  eter's  company.  The 
case  of  Mabk  is  clearer ;  for  he  was  with  Paul  in  nis  first  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  and  he  was  then  contemplating  a  journey 
to  Asia  Minor.""  This  intention  was  no  doubt  fulfilled,  since 
we  find  him  afterward  with  Timothy  at  Ephesus.*"  The  in- 
terval is  just  the  time  at  which  all  indications  concur  to  place 
Peter's  First  Epistle,  and  consequently  Mark's  companionship 
with  him;"'  and  the  inference  is  highly  probable,  that  Mark 
was  the  bearer  of  communications  from.  Paul  to  Peter.  The 
hypothesis  that  Silvanus  also  had  been  sent  by  Paul  from  Rome 
to  visit  the  Asiatic  churches,  of  which  he  had  been  the  joint 
founder,  and  so  had  gone  on  to  join  Peter  at  Babylon,  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  absence  of  his  name  from  the  Acts  and 
the  Pauline  Epistles  subsequent  to  the  second  circuit.  Oth- 
ers think  that  he  visited  the  Asiatic  churches  in  his  character 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Jenisalem,"*  and  then 
joined  Peter  at  Babylon. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  deeply  significant,  that,  when 
Peter  wrote  this  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  of  the 
Eastern  Dispersion,  two  of  Paul's  companions  were  his  inti-. 
mate  associates,  and  one  of  them  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle 
which  its  writer  intended  as  a  manifesto  of  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  grace  of  God.  "  By  Silvanus,  a  faithful  brother  unto 
you,  as  I  account  him,  I  have  written  briefly,  exhorting  and  tes- 
tifying that  this  is  the  true  grace  of  God  wherein  ye  stand."  "* 

the  words,  o^  Xoyl^o/mi  (1  Pet.  y.  12 : 
"as  I  suppose,"  A.V.),  which  seem 
to  be  really  an  emphatic  form  of  com- 
mendation, '*  /  account  him  a  faithful 
brother  to  you;   do  yon  confide  in 


'» I  Pet.  V.  12,  13. 

»*>  Col.  iv.  10 ;  Philem.  24. 

"*2Tim.  iv.  11. 

'**  Concerning  Mark's  connection 
with  Peter,  and  the  writing  of  his 

Gospel  nnder  the  Apostle's  supenris-  him  as  he  deseryes."  These  words, 
ion,  see  farther  in  the  supplemental  however,  go  far  to  support  the  idea 
chapter  on  the  Apostles  and  Evan-  that  Silas,  as  the  representatiye  of 
gclists.  Pauline  teaching,  had  met  with  some 

'"  Acts  XV.  22.    In  this  character  |  of  that  opposition  from  the  Jewish 
Silas  must  have  been  well  known  to  churches  of  the  Dispersion,  which  it 
Peter,  even  before  his  intimacy  with  j  was  one  object  of  the  Epistle  to  cor- 
Paul :  A  fact  which  seems  to  negative  rcct. 
the  inference  sometimes  drawn  from !      *••  1  Pet.  v.  12. 
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This  distinctly  Pauline  phrase"*  sums  up  what  has  been 
called  the  Pauline  element  running  throughout  the  whole 
Epistle;  and,  though  the  epithet  jars  upon  the  ear — as  if  it 
could  be  supposed  that  the  Apostles  taught  different  vemons 
of  the  one  Gospel — the  Epistle  may  well  be  designated  as  Pe- 
ter* s  testimony  to  the  tntth  of  t/ie  Gospel  taught  by  Pctul. 

This  object,  which  Peter  distinctly  affirms  in  the  Second 
Epistle,*"  may  be  traced  as  clearly  in  the  First  as  if  Paul  had 
been  named  in  both ;  and  it  is  a  glorious  exhibition  of  the 
unity  of  Christian  doctrine  that,  while  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  is  doing  battle  with  the  Judaizers,  the  ^Vpostle  of  the 
Jews  cuts  them  off  from  their  favorite  appeal  from  Paul  to 
his  superior  authority.  This  character  is  plainly  seen  both 
in  the  general  teaching  of  the  EpisUc  and  in  particular  points 
of  style  and  phraseology.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  might  fan- 
cy the  positions  of  the  two  Apostles  interchanged.  The 
Apostle  of  the  circumcision  says  not  a  word  of  the  perpetual 
obligation,  the  dignity,  or  even  the  bearings,  of  the  Mosaic 
Law.  There  are,  in  fact,  more  traces  of  what  may,  in  one 
sense,  be  called  Judaizing  views,  more  of  sympathy  with  na- 
tional hopes,  not  to  say  prejudices,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  Galatians,  than  is  this  of  Peter.  This  is  a  point  of 
^reat  importance,  as  showing  how  utterly  opposed  was  the 
teaching  of  the  original  Apostles,  whom  St.  Peter  certainly 
represents,  to  that  Judaistic  narrowness  which  speculative 
rationalism  has  imputed  to  all  the  early  followers  of  Christ, 
with  the  exception  of  St.  Paul. 

§  18.  The  resemblances  of  style  and  expression  present  a 
curious  problem,  to  which  Peter  himself  has  given  us  the  key. 
"  Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul,  according  to  the  wisdom 
given  unto  him  hath  written  unto  you ;  as  also  in  all  his  JE^pis- 
tlesy  speaking  in  them  of  these  things;  in  which  are  sofne 
things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are  unlearned 
and  unstable  wrest,  as  also  the  other  Scriptures^  unto  their  own 
destruction." '"     This  celebrated  passage,  the  very  key-stone 


"•Besides  many  other  passages,  sec 
especially  Acts  xx.  24  ;  1  Corinthians 

XV    ] 

»*  2  Peter  iii.  15. 

"'2  Peter  iii.  16,  16.  The  spe- 
cific doctrine  here  quoted  from  St. 
Paul — that  "the  long-sufibring  of 
our  Lord  is  salvation  " — is  found  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Rotnans  (ii.  4) :  an 
interesting  confirmation  of  what  is 
implied  in  the  context,  that  all  Paul's  '  ry  selection. 


Epistles  were  in  general  circulation 
throughout  the  churches,  and,  with 
the  other  books  of  the  New  Testa> 
ment  that  were  already  written  (in- 
cluded, like  the  Epistles,  in  the 
phrase  the  other  Scripturesy,  were  re- 
garded as  parts  of  Holy  Scripture. 
So  early  do  we  trace  the  formation  of 
the  New  Testament  Canon  by  a  prog- 
ress of  vital  growth,  not  of  nrbitra- 
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of  apostolic  evidence  to  the  divine  authority  of  all  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  by  inference  of  the  other  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  as  well  as  of  the  Old — gives  at  the  same  time  the 
clearest  exhibition  of  an  Apostle  applying  his  ordinary  human 
intelligence  to  the  study  of  those  Scriptures.  The  "  unletter- 
ed layman  "  *"  of  Galilee,  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  ad- 
mired deeply  the  wisdom  granted  to  Paul,  while,  by  the  spir- 
itual discernment  given  to  himself,%e  grappled  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  arguments.  But  we  may  be  .sure  that  this  was 
not  accomplished,  even  by  Peter,  without  that  careful  reading^ 
"  whereby,"  Paul  himself  had  written,  "  ye  may  understand 
my  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ."  ""  What  a  suggest- 
ive picture:  Peter  perusing  PauVs  Epistles  I  Such  an  at- 
tentive study,  perused  with  an  anxiety  to  clear  up  the  doubts 
at  which  the  unlearned  and  unstable  might  stumble,  could  not 
but  leave  its  mark  on  Peter's  style. 

Nor  can  we  think  that  he  would  despise  the  aid  of  Paiirs 
companion,  the  Hellenist  Silvanus,  whoso  name  was  joinetl 
with  Paul's  in  the  superscription  of  some  of  these  very  Epis- 
tles,*" and  in  the  declaration  of  the  Gospel  taught  by  the 
Apostle.*"  The  mere  words  "  by  Silvanus  I  have  written  to 
you"  refer,  according  to  usage,  to  the  bearer  rather  than  the 
writer  or  amanuensis  of  the  Epistle ;  but  they  may  include 
the  latter  meaning.  At  all  events,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Silvanus,  considering  his  rank,  character,  and  special  connec- 
tion with  those  churches,  and  with  their  great  Apostle  and 
founder,  would  be  consulted  by  St.  Peter  throughout,  and 
that  they  would  read  together  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  espe- 
cially those  to  the  Asiatic  churches.  Thus  a  Pauline  coloring 
may  have  been  introduced  into  the  Epistle  partly  unconscious- 
ly, but  in  some  passages  amounting  to  a  studied  imitation  of 
St.  Paul's  representations  of  Christian  truth.  The  early 
writers  inform  us  that  Peter  employed  intei'preters  ;  *"  nor  is 
there  any  thing  inconsistent  with  his  position  and  character 
in  the  supposition  that  Silvanus,  perhaps  also  Mark,  may  have 


138  A«#^  :,.   la    ;.s,^A...,r,^^.  .r/,>  u,_   Glancias,  one  of  thcso  interpreters. 

Th»  shows  at  least   the   impression 


Acts  iv.  13,  aypdnfinroL  kjcu  I6i- 
ijTai  seems  to  mean  itjnorant  ofraOttin- 
ical  lore. 

*"  Eph.  iii.  4,  dvvaaOe  dvayiyv6c- 


that  the  Apostle  did  not  understand 
Greek,  or  did  not  speak  it  with  flucn- 


Kovre^  vo^ai.      Obserre  the  verbal   cy.     Connected  with  this  view  is  the 
connection  with  the  Svavdf/ra  of  St.  explanation    of   the    differences   of 


Peter. 

""IThess.  i.  1  ;  2  Thess.  i.  1. 
"»2Cor.  i.  la. 


style  between  Peter's  First  and  Sec- 
ond Epistles  by  supposinj);  that  he  was 
aided  in  the  former  chieflv  bv  the 


"'^ Basilidcs,  nn  early  Gnostic,  pro-'  Hellenist  Silas,  in  the  latter  by  the 
f..»ssc;d    to    derive    his   system   from   Hebrew  Mark. 
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assisted  him  in  giving  expression  to  the  thoughts  siq^gested 
to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  have  thus,  at  any  rate,  a  not 
unsatisfactory  sohition  of  the  difficultv  arising  from  corre- 
spondences, both  of  style  and  modes  of  thought,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  two  Apostles  who  differed  so  widely  in  gifts  and  ac- 
quirements.*" For  the  rest,  the  objects  of  the  Epistle  are,  to 
comfort  and  strengthen  the  Christians  in  a  season  of  severe 
trial ;  to  enforce  the  pradUcal  and  spiritual  duties  involved  in 
their  calling ;  and  to  warn  them  against  the  special  tempta- 
tions attached  to  their  position.*" 

§  19.  The  whole  tone  of  St.  Peler's  First  Epistle  is  that  of 
a  man  advanced  in  life  and  approaching  the  end  of  his  career. 
Thus  far,  then,  we  have  no  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  to 
connect  the  Apostle  in  any  way  with  Rome ;  but  we  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  strong  negative  evidence  in  the  absence  of 
any  allusion  to  St  Peter  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Whence,  then,  arose  that  tradition  oi  St.  Peter's  episcopate 
at  Rome,  on  which  the  Papacy — parodying  our  Lord's  great 
prophecy  of  the  Rock — ^has  founded  the  claims  that  long 
transformed  European  Christianity  into  a  system  of  worldly 
power  and  ambition  ?  The  only  positive  evidence  worth  no- 
tice is  a  statement  of  Eusebius,  so  obviously  erroneous  as  to 
be  void  of  all  authority.  He  makes  St.  Peter  visit  Rome  in 
A.D.  42,  and  remain  there  twenty  years,"*  Now  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  date  rests  on  a  miscalculation ;  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  visit  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  notices  in 
the  Acts  of  Peter's  presence  at  Jerusalem  and  Antioch.         ^ 

We  might  almost  say  that  the  sole  color  of  probability  has 
been  given  to  the  Romish  assumption  by  the  uneasy  anxiety 
of  some  Protestants  to  reject  the  one  fact  that  is  supported 
by  a  mass  of  evidence,  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome 
about  the  same  time  as  St.  Paul.     That  Peter  was  appointed, 

"'  The  most  striking  resemblances  '  but  extends  the  time  to  twenty-five 
are  perhaps  1  Pet.  i.  3  with  Eph.  i.  years.  The  attempts  of  Romanists 
3;  1  Pet.  ii.  18  with  Eph.  vi.  5 ;  1  to  show  the  bare  possibility  of  these 
Pet.  iii.  I  with  Eph.  v.  22 ;  1  Pet.  v.  5  statements  ai-e  so  contradictory  as  to 
with  Eph.  V.  21 :  but  there  are  almost  I  refute  one  another.  The  most  in- 
equally  distinct  parallels  to  passai^es 
in  the  Epistles  fo  the  Romans,  Co- 
rinthians, Colossians,  Thessalonians, 
and  Philetnon. 

"*The  important  questions  con- 
nected with  the  Second  Epistle  of  Pe- 
ter are  reserved  for  the  Appendix  on 
the  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

"■  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  a.  a. '  Je- 
rome iCatal.  c.  I)  follows  Eusebius, 


genious  is  that  of  Windischman,  who 
assumes  that  Peter  went  to  Rome  im- 
mediately after  his  delirerance  from 
prison  in  a.d.  44  (Acts  xii.),  and 
that  he  left  in  consequence  of  the 
Claudian  persecution,  between  a.d. 
49  and  51.  To  so  gratuitous  an  as- 
sumption it  is  enough  to  reply,  that 
it  leaves  no  room  for  the  length  of 
time  assigned  by  Eusebius. 
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by  a  higher  will  than  that  of  Nero,  to  suffer  death  by  cruci- 
fixion, is  the  unquestioned  meaning  of  our  Lord's  Celebrated 
prophecy."*  Clement  of  Rome  attests  his  martyrdom  in  a 
general  connection  with  that  of  Paul."'  A  more  detailed 
testimony,  of  very  high  antiquity,  is  that  of  Dionysius,  Bishop 
of  Corinth  (a.d.  180),  that  "  Nero,  the  first  who  signally  pro- 
claimed himself  an  antagonist  to  God,"'  was  excited  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  Apostles.  They  relate,  then,  that  Paul  was 
beheaded  at  Rome  itself,  and  that  Peter  was  likewise  cruci- 
fied.""* Eusebius  himself  says  elsewhere  that  "Peter  was 
crucified  at  Rome,  head  downward,  and  Paul  was  behead- 
ed."*" The  presbyter  Caius  (about  a.d.  200)  speaks  of  St. 
Peter's  tomb  on  tne  Vatican ;  and  we  might  add  the  testi- 
monies of  Origen,  Tertullian,  and,  in  a  word,  the  universal 
consent  of  the  early  Fathers.  As  to  the  date,  the  oldest  au- 
thorities merely  say  that  the  two  Apostles  suffered  about  the 
same  time,  and  under  Nero.  The  chronologists,  as  we  have 
seen,  fix  their  martyrdom  to  the  same  year^  varying  between 
the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of  Nero,  that  is  between  Oct.  13,  a.d. 
66,  and  June  9,  a.d.  68.  Jerome  places  both  on  the  same 
day^  which  tradition  makes  the  29th  of  June.  We  can  easily 
understand  the  desire  to  associate  the  two  great  Apostles  as 
closely  as  possible  in  prison  and  in  death ;  but  such  a  connec- 
tion seems  to  be  excluded  by  the  negative  evidence  of  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy;  though,  otherwise,  we  might 
[jladly  trace  it  in  Peter's  last  allusion  to  "  our  beloved  broth- 
er Paul"  "» 

There  remains  one  point  of  considerable  importance. 
Though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Pe- 
ter could  have  been  at  Rome  till  the  last  year  or  two  of  his 
life,  the  best  authorities  represent  his  martyrdom  as  preceded 

"*John  xiii.  86,  XXI.  18,  19.  I  bellishments    of  tradition.      Oi'igen 

^''  £pist,  I.  ad.  Cor.  v.     '0  IHrpoc:  (ap.  Euseb.  iii.  1)  ascribes  it  to  tho 


6i^  I^ijTmv  adiKov  ovx  kva  ovdk  6bo,  a^!^ 
icTjikfin^  irrrfyveyntv  ir<ipovf,  koI  ovtu 
uaprvp^OQ  iiropeWtf  elg  rbv  ix^tMiu- 
vov  t6kov  T^g  66^rK.  The  absence  of 
any  mention  of  the  place  of  Peter's 
death  is  quite  natural,  as  at  that  ear- 
ly period  it  would  be  well  known. 

"*  Oeo/idxog. 

'«  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  26. 

"•Euseb.  Dem.  Evang.  iii.  8.  p.  116. 


choice  of  Peter,  who  deemed  himself 
unworthy  to  be  crucified  in  the  same 
position  as  his  Lord.  We  have  many 
examples  (for  instance  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem)  of  the  spirit  of 
cruel  mockery  with  which  the  Roman 
soldiers  fastened  their  victims  to  tho 
cross  in  all  manner  of  strange  atti- 
tudes. It  is  said  that  Peter's  wife, 
after  sharing  his  journeys  and  crnn- 


Ulrpog  6k  M  'P6fiiK  Kard,  «e^A7/f,  gel  ic  labors,  was  martyred  shortly  bc- 
aravpovToi.  In  this  statement  of  the  j  fore  him,  and  was  supported  in  the 
singular  manner  of  Peter's  execution  j  hour  of  trial  by  her  husband's  exhor^ 
we  begin,  perhaps,  to  trace  the  em-!  tation.  ***  2  Pet. 'iii.  15. 
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by  a  period  of  labor  in  Italy.  Thus  Ignatius,  one  of  the 
Apostoliik  Fathers,  in  his  undoubtedly  genuine  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  speaks  of  St  Peter  in  terms  which  imply  a  special 
connection  with  their  Church."'  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  in  the 
passage  quoted  above,  is  accounting  for  the  intimate  relations 
between  the  Churches  of  Corinth  and  Rome  by  the  fact,' 
which  every  body  knew,  that  Peter  and  Paul  both  taught  in 
Italy.  Irenaeus,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a  hearer 
of  St.  John,  bears  distinct  witness  to  St.  Peter's  presence  at 
Rome;  and  from  the  eminent  position  that  he  held  in  the 
West,  as  bishop  of  Lyon,  as  well  as  his  constant  intercourse 
with  the  East,  he  can  hardly  have  been  misinformed."'  In 
short,  the  churches  most  nearly  connected  with  that  of  Rome, 
and  those  least  affected  by  its  influence,  which  was  as  yet  but 
inconsiderable  in  the  East,  concur  in  the  statement  that  Peter 
was  a  joint  founder  of  that  Church  and  suffered  death  in 
that  city. 

But  just  in  proportion  to  their  belief  in  this  fact,  is  the 
weight  of  their  implicit  denial  of  the  assumption  that  Peter 
was  the  sole  founder  or  resident  head  of  that  Church,  or 
that  the  see  of  Rome  derived  from  him  any  claim  to  suprema- 
cy. At  the  utmost,  they  place  him  on  a  looting  of  equality 
witli  St.  Paul."*  The  figment  of  Peter's  supremacy  over  the 
other  Apostles,  as  the  Rock  on  which  the  Church  is  built,  re- 
solves itself  into  the  metaphor  from  his  name  which  Roman- 
ists are  never  weary  of  misquoting ;  but  we  need  go  no  fur- 
ther than  Peter's  own  beautlnil  developement  of  the  figure — 
which  he  amplifies  as  if  conscious  that  his  distinctive  name 
bound  him  to  bear  testimony  to  the  Chief  Comer  Stone — ^for 
a  confirmation  of  the  great  truth  proclaimed  by  Paul: — 
"  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid^  which 
is  Jesus  Christ."  "* 

§  20.  The  "wise  master-builders,"  who   placed  the  first 


'"  Ejnst.  ad  Rom,  iv. 

»'  Adv,  Hctr.  iii.  1,  3. 

***  Coteler  has  collected  a  large 
number  of  passages  from  the  early 
Fathers,  in  which  the  name  of  Paul 
precedes  that  of  Peter.  Fabricius 
obscr>'e8  that  this  is  the  general  usage 
of  the  Greek  Fathers.  It  is  also  to 
be  remarked  that,  when  the  Fathers 
of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries — for  in- 
stance, Chrysostom  and  Augustine — 
use  the  mere  title  6  'ATrtJffroXof  or 
Apostoltt$t  tliey  mean  Paul,  not  Peter. 


»"  1  Pet.  ii.  4-8 :  comp.  1  Cor.  iii. 
10-12;  Eph.  ii.  20,  21,  etc.  These 
and  similar  passages  distinctly  show 
the  secondary  sense  in  which  the 
Apostles  were  said  to  lay,  and  them- 
selves to  be,  the  foundation  of  the 
Church — the  Apostles — not  any  one 
of  tliem — as  is  especially  seen  in  St. 
John's  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
"The  wall  of  the  city  "—its  outer 
bulwark — **had  twelve  foundations, 
and  in  them  the  names  of  the  tweire 
Apostkso/the  Lamb  '*  (Rev.  xxi.  M). 


A.D.  70. 


Epodi  oftlie  Fall  of  Jerusalem, 
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*f  living  stones" upon  that  "Rock of  Ages" — ^like  the  massive 
substructions  laid  by  Solomon  upon  the  Rock  of  Zion — are 
now  vanishing  from  the  scene  of  their  labors,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  newly-finished  Temple — the  type  of  that  spirit- 
ual edificc-;;-awaits  its  destruction  from  the  Roman  armies. 
The  greater  number  of  the  Apostles  have  early  disappeared 
to  the  uncertain  scenes  of  their  evangelic  labors.'"  Oi  those 
who  fill  a  prominent  place  in  the  Scripture  history,  James  the 
son  of  Zebedee  has  long  since  died  by  the  sword  of  Herod,"' 
and  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  has  lately  fallen  by  the 
tumultuous  judgment  of  the  Sanhedrim.*"  Jude's  voice 
alone  is  heard,  concurring  with  Peter's  in  denouncing  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  last  times.  During  the  years  included  withm 
the  range  of  doubt  concerning  the  martyrdom  of  Paul  and 
Peter  (a.d.  66-68)  the  final  revolt  of  the  Jews  has  broken 
out ;  and  an  exterminating  war  only  awaits  its  end  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple.  The  death  of  the  arch-persecutor 
suspends  for  two  years  the  catastrophe  by  which  the  visible 
house  of  God  is  to  make  way  for  the  spiritual  edifice,  which 
is  now  sufficiently  completed  to  take  its  place.  In  that  sol- 
emn interval  some  modem  critics  of  high  repute  place  the  last 
inspired  voice  which  was  to  complete  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  and  make  the  end 
of  the  work  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  followed  at  once  by  the 
special  work  of  St.  Jonx. 

"It  was  not  till  the  removal  of  the  first  and  the  second 
Apostle  from  the  scene  of  their  earthly  labors,  that  there 
burst  upon  the  whole  civilized  world  that  awful  train  of  ca- 
lamities, which,  breaking  as  it  did  on  Italy,  on  Asia  Minor, 
and  on  Palestine,  almost  simultaneously,  though  under  the 
most  different  forms,  was  regarded  alike  by  Roman,  Chris- 
tian and  Jew,  as  the  manifestation  of  the  visible  judgm^t  of 
God.""  It  was  now,  if  we  may  trust  the  testimony  alike  of 
internal  and  external  proof — in  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  Nero  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem — when  the  roll  of  apostol- 
ical Epistles  seemed  to  have  been  finally  closed,  when  every 
other  inspired  tongue  had  been  hushed  in  the  grave — that 
there  rose  from  the  lonely  rock  of  Patmos  that  solemn  voice 


"•See  chapter  xx.  *" Chapter 
XV.  §  4. 

**•  Chapter  xviii.  §  20.  Concern- 
ing the  Epistle  of  James  and  that  as- 
cribed to  Jnde,  see  the  Appendix. 

159  ((  Pq,.  these  calamities,  and  the 
effjii  produced  by  them  on  those  who 


witnessed  them,  compare,  in  Pales- 
tine,  Joseph.  B,  J,  vi.  5,  §  8 ;  Luke 
xix.  43,  xxi,  20-24,  xxiii.  28^0 :  in 
Asia  Minor,  1  Pet.  iv.  12-19 ;  Rev. 
ii.  10,  13,  iii.  10:  in  the  Empire 
penerallv,  Matt.  xxiv.  6,  7 ;  Tac. 
Hist,  i.'l.  2." 
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which  mingled  with  the  storm  that  raged  around  it,  as  the 
dirge  of  an  expiring  world ;  that  under  the  "  red  and  lower- 
ing sky,"  which  had  at  last  made  itself  understood  to  the 
sense  of  the  dullest,  there  rose  that  awful  vision  of  coming 
destiny,  which  has  received  the  expressive  name  of  the  Heve- 
lotion  of  St,  John  the  Divihe.^^ ^'^'* 

Captivating,  however,  as  is  this  view  of  the  Apocalypse,  the 
weight  of  external  testimony,  which  places  the  banishment  of 
St.  John  to  Patmos  under  Domitian,  makes  it  more  than 
doubtful  whether  we  can  adopt  the  symmetrical  arrangement 
which  would  close  the  New  Testament  history  with  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem."*  But,  though  we  may  be  compelled  to  place 
the  great  work  of  St.  John,  in  his  writings,  after  that  event — 
as  looking  far  forward  into  the  future  of  the  Christian 
Church — we  may  none  the  less  regard  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem as  the  epoch  at  which  Christianity  emerged  from  its 
initiatory  stage,  with  a  Church  completely  organized,  and  num- 
bering converts  through  the  whole  Roman  Empire  and  even 
beyond  its  borders  to  the  East,  to  replace  Judaism  as  the  wit^ 
ness  for  the  one  true  God. 

As  the  prophecy  of  that  catastrophe  finished  the  public  testi- 
mony of  Christ  himself,  so  did  it«  lulfiUment  set  the  seal  to  the 
work  of  his  Apostles.  The  events  themselves  were  not  a  more 
striking  confirmation  of  the  divine  truth  which  had  predicted 
them,  than  was  the  change  that  they  effected  the  fulfillment  of 
the  divine  plan  of  establishing  a  Church  on  earth ;  nay  more, 
the  anticipatory  figure  of  the  consummation  of  all  God's  deal- 
ings with  his  people  in  this  world.  This  manifold  aspect  may 
be  seen  throughout  that  last  and  greatest  of  our  Lord's  prophe- 
as  indeed  it  is  suggested  by  the  very  form  of  the  ques- 


cies 


tion  that  called  forth  the  discourse : — "  Tell  us,  fohen  shall 
the^  things  be "  (that  is,  the  time  when  "  there  shall  not  be 
left  here  one  stone  upon  another  which  shall  not  be  thrown 
down  "), "  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  th^  coming  and  of  the 
endoft/ie  world  f'*'*^^^  They  who  put  the  question  were  so 
far  from  having  a  clear  notion  of  the  different  epochs  it  em- 


'**  Stanley :  Sermons  and  Essays 
on  the  Apostolic  Age,  Serm.  ir.  pp. 
247.  248. 

'"  Even  if  the  earlier  date  of  the 
Apocalypse  coald  be  proved,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  inclado  the 
Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John  within 
the  desired  limits. 

iM  'pjjjg  great  final  prophecy,  the 
climax  of  all  the  prophetic  testimony 


of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  the  fore- 
shadowing of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  New,  was  uttered,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  our  Lord's*  last  departure 
from  the  Temple.  (See  chap.  xi. 
§  8.  It  is  contained  in  Matt,  xxiv., 
XXV. ;  Mark  xiii.  ;  Luke  xxi.  :  with 
which  must  be  compared  similar  m- 
ternnces  on  other  occasions,  especially 
Luke  xvii.  20-87,  xix.  41-44.^ 
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braced,  that  they  were  probably  thinking  of  one  and  the  same 
event ;  nor  was  it  our  Lord's  purpose  to  give  them  an  expla- 
nation of  those  ^^  times  and  seasons ''  which  he  emphatically 
declares  that  ^'  no  man  knoweth,  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven, 
neither  the  Son,  but  my  Father  only."  *"  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  a.  difficulty  is  still  found  in  determining  what  parts 
of  the  discourse  refer  to  the  impending  catastrophe  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  what  to  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  world ;  for  in 
truth,  both  subjects  run  through  the  discourse,  in  the  relation 
of  type  and  antitype.  As  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity 
and  worship  was,  in  reference  to  the  past,  the  great  climax  of 
temporal  judgment  on  those  who  had  rejected  God's  ancient 
covenants,  so  in  relation  to  the  future,  it  forms  the  great  type 
of  the  last  judgment.  Each  of  God's  three  dispensations  to- 
ward the  disobedient  is  closed  by  a  catastrophe ;  and  all  three 
are  included  in  our  Lord's  discourse :  the  reckless  security  of 
those  who  perished  in  the  flood  being  a  pattern  of  the  lolly 
both  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  finally  impenitent.  The  first  of 
these  was  co-extensive  with  the  race,  which  was  placed,  as  a 
whole,  under  the  patriarchal  dispensation.  The  second  closes 
the  probation  of  the  nation,  who  were  chosen  for  the  next  exper- 
iment of  the  legal  dispensation,  with  "  great  distress  and  wrath 
tipofi  this  people  " — "  tribulation  such  as  was  not  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world:  no,. nor  ever  shall  be."  But  that 
which  gives  tenfold  force  to  the  judgment,  and  forms  the 
chief  feature  of  its  typical  significance,  is  its  relation  to  the 
advent  and  work  of  Christ  himself.  This  is  not  only  the  key 
to  the  final  prophecy,  but  Jesus  had  before  intimated  the 
same  truth  to  me  Pharisees  who  had  asked  him,  "  When 
the  kingdom  of  God  should  come,"  and  he  told  them  that 
"  first,  he  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  of  this 
generation.''^  "*  So  likewise  he  declares  to  his  disciples, "  This 
generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  fufelled."  It 
was  fit  that  the  generation  which,  while  confessing  themselves 
the  children  of  those  who  killed  the  prophets,  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  fathers  and  brought  upon  themselves — by 
word  as  weU  as  deed — all  the  blood  of  all  the  martyrs  in  the 
one  crime  of  slaying  Christ,  should  be  the  generation  in 
whose  time  were  "3ie  days  6f  vengeance,  that  all  things 
which  were  written  might  he  fulfilled  :'*'* — all  the  warnings  of 
Moses  and  Joshua  and  all  the  prophets,  all  the  ruin  which  Sol- 
omon, in  the  very  act  of  dedicating  the  Temple,  had  prayed 
God  to  avert. 

"■^  Matt,  xxiv,  36,  Mark  xiii.  32.  "*  Luke  xvii.  25. 
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But,  so  far  from. this  being  a  limitation  of  the  whole  dis- 
course to  that  time,  it  furnishes  the  very  key  to  its  typical 
character;  for  the  temporal  fate  of  those  who  rejected  the 
grace  which  crowned  the  ancient  covenant  is  the  very  image 
of  the  final  doom  of  those  who  refuse  God's  last  offer  of  mer- 
cy, and  for  whom  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins. 
From  this  point  of  view,  we  may  discern  the  full  sense  ol 
those  phrases  which  form  the  key-note  of  the  whole  prophe- 
cy— the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Mart- — the  sign  of  the  Son  of 
Mim,  coming  with  power  and  great  glory — the  Son  of  Man 
in  his  day — when  the  Son  of  Man  is  revealed — the  kingdom 
of  God,  alreudy  within  (or  among)  them — ^which  had  come,  in 
its  beginning  without  observation,  but  which,  when  all  the  an- 
tecedent signs  should  be  accomplished, — ^then,  and  not  till 
then,  should  suddenly  be  revealed,  "  as  the  lightning,  that 
lighteneth  out  of  the  one  part  under  heaven,  shineth  unto  the 
other  part  under  heaven." 

In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  anointed  King  could  not  but  come 
in  his  kingdom.  The  herald  of  his  advent  proclaimed  that 
kingdom  as  at  hand ;  and  he  himself  preached  the  Gk>spel  of 
the  Kingdom.  His  ministry  was  closed  by  his  coming  into  the 
City  and  Temple  amid  Hosannas  to  the  royal  Son  of  David ; 
the  inscription  on  his  cross  confirmed  the  title  which  the 
Jews  gave  in  the  very  act  of  disowning  him;  and,  as  the 
King  of  Glory,  he  burst  the  bands  of  death  and  entered  the 
everlastmg  gates.  But,  in  ascending  to  his  throne,  he  left  his 
kingdom  upon  earth  to  his  chosen  ministers,  not  only  to 
bring  the  nations  into  subjection  to  him,  but  to  convict  the 
unbelieving  Jews  of  havmg  rejected  their  King: — "This 
Gospel  of  the  kingdom  must  first  be  preached  in  all  the  world 
for  a  witness  unto  all  nations ;  and  then  shall  the  end  come  /" 
the  end,  first  of  that  inauguration  of  his  kingdom,  which  was 
openly  displayed  when  they  who  had  rejected  their  King 
were  rooted  out  from  the  place  given  to  them  by  God ;  and 
when  the  seat  of  David's  tlirone  and  of  Solomon  s  sanctuary 
was  abolished,  to  make  way  for  that  which  prophecy  had  de- 
clared should  at  once  and  forever  replace  them,  the  kingdom 
that  is  not  of  this  world,  the  sanctuary — neither  on  Zion,  nor 
on  any  other  ^nountain — where  "  the  true  worshipers  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Such  is  the  general  sense  in  which  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  completes  the  First  Advent  of  Christ;  and  his 
own  prophecy  indicates  with  wonderful  minuteness  the  signs 
by  which  his  people  were  to  see  his  coming,  and  to  be  warn- 
ed against  the  false  prophets  and  false  Christs  whose  pre- 
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tensions  were  among  those  very  signs.  First  come  "  wars, 
commotions,  rumors  of  wars ;  nation  set  against  nation,  and 
kingdom  against  kingdom : " — and  the  whole  East  was  in  a 
feiment,  and  Jndaea  in  open  insurrection,  while  the  armies  of 
Spain  and  Gaul  and  Germany,  Dlyricum  and  Syria,  converged 
upon  Italy,  to  decide  who  should  succeed  to  Nero's  purple. 
The  throes  of  inanimate  nature  seemed  to  sympathize  with 
the  travail  of  the  world : — and  the  histories  of  the  age  are-  full 
of  "famines,  pestilences,  and  earthquakes  in  divers  places." 
"Fearful  sights  and  great  signs  from  heaven"  appeared  to 
mark  the  very  spot  at  which  the  great  judgment  wa^  to  de- 
scend : — a  comet  shaped  like  a  scimitar  hung  over  the  devoted 
city  during  the  whole  year  before  the  war.  Other  portents 
are  recorded,  in  the  very  exaggeration  of  which  we  trace  how 
"  men's  hearts  failed  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after 
those  things  which  were  coming  on  the  earth : " — an  agitation 
which  found  a  voice  for  several  successive  years  in  the  monot- 
onous cry  of  the  fanatic,  Jesus  the  son  of  Ananus,  "  Woe ! 
woe  to  Jerusalem !  Woe !  woe  to  the  city  and  to  the  Temple." 
"  All  these  were  the  beginning  of  sorrows.^'*  Meanwhile  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  was  to  confirm  their  testimony 
for  Christ,  and  to  sever  them  from  the  fate  of  the  ungodly 
nation,  while  they  waited  to  sec  it,  "  possessing  their  souls  in 
patience,"  though  not  without  danger  to  the  steadfastness 
of  many;  till  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  through  the  known 
world  should  give  the  signal  for  the  catastrophe.  The  new 
house  of  God  was  to  be  built  before  the  old  one  was  taken 
down. 

The  particular  incidents,  by  which  the  disciples  were  to 
know  the  coming  of  the  judgment,  are  next  described  with 
a  minuteness  which  makes  the  prophecy  the  counterpart  of 
the  history  of  the  siege.  Before  the  foundations  of  the 
second  Temple  were  laid,  the  prophet  Daniel  had  predicted 
its  desolation  by  the  overspreading  (or  siege)  of  ahomina' 
lions  J  as  an  event  following  the  cutting  off  of  the  Messiah.*** 
That  word  abomination  had  a  definite  sense  to  a  Jewish  ear, 
denoting  the  objects  of  heathen  worship ;  and  their  fathers 
had  received  warning  of  what  were  the  very  abominations  by 
which  the  Holy  City  was  to  be  laid  desolate,  when  Pompey 
carried  the  standards  consecrated  to  the  heathen  gods  into 
the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah.     And  now  Christ  warns  his  disci- 

*"  Dftii.  rx.  26,  27.  Our  Lord's  qnutution  of  the  prophet  Daniel  by 
name,  with  the  emphatic  addition,  *' whoso  readeth,  let  him  understand," 
is  an  irrefragable  testimony  to  the  genuineness  and  canonical  authority  of 
the  book. 
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pies  that  when  they  should  see  the  same  abomination  "  stand- 
ing where  it  ought  not " — "  in  the  holy  place  " — then  they 
would  "  know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh : "  and  they 
must  seek  safety  in  a  flight,  the  hurry,  the  danger,  the  distress 
of  which  he  describes  oy  the  most  striking  images.  The 
warning,  neglected  by  the  Jews,  was  heeded  by  the  Chris- 
tians. When  they  saw  the  standards — ^first  of  Cestius,  and 
afterward  of  Vespasian — ^pitched  upon  the  hill  of  Scopus, 
they  recognized  the  sign,  and,  availing  themselves  of  the  res- 
pite caused  by  the  news  of  Nero's  death  and  the  contest  of 
the  Empire,  they  obeyed  their  Lord's  injunction  to  "  flee  unto 
the  mountains.'  The  Christians  retired  in  a  body  to  Pella, 
beyond  the  Jordan,  which  became  the  seat  cf  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  till  Hadrian  permitted  them  to  return  to  the  re- 
stored city.  Their  withdrawal  was  the  extinction  of  the 
last  element  of  spiritual  life  in  the  city ;  and  the  dead  forms 
of  Judaism  were  now  only  fit  to  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  the  manner  which  Christ  had  predicted  before  as 
well  as  now ;  when,  in  answer  to  the  question.  Where  these 
judgments  sliould  fall,  he  replied,  "  Wheresoever  the  carcase 
IS,  thither  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together."  *" 

The  gathering  horrors  of  the  most  terrible  siege  that  per- 
haps the  whole  history  of  the  world  records,  are  described  by 
our  Lord  in  language  not  less  impressive  than  the  reality  re- 
corded by  Josephus ;  and,  besides  this  prophecy,  we  have 
another  which  traces  each  step  with  startling  minuteness : — 
"  For  the  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall 
cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee  around^  and  keep 
thee  in  on  evert/  side,  and  shall  laj/  thee  even  with  the  ground, 
and  thy  children  within  thee ;  because  thou  knewest  not  the 
time  of  thy  visitation."  *"  While  Titus  was  completing  his 
preparations  at  Caesarea,  almost  the  whole  Jewish  population 
left  in  the  desolated  country  districts  flocked  to  Jerusalem, 
to  keep  the  Passover  of  a.d.  70,  just  one  generation  after  that 
Passover  at  which  they  had  refused  their  day  of  visitation 
and  cut  off  the  Messiah.  Her  children  were  still  within  her 
when,  after  an  attempt  to  storm  the  city,  the  siege  was  con- 
verted into  a  blockade,  and  the  fugitives,  who  fled  from  the 
unutterable  horrors  of  famine  and  faction  within  the  walls, 
perished  between  the  lines,  or  were  crucified  in  attitudes  of 
cruel  mockery  to  deter  imitators. 

We  have  already  related  the  progress  of  the  siege ;  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple,  in  defiance  of  the  most  sacred  in- 

»•«  Luke  xvii.  87.  "'  Liikc  xix.  43,  44. 
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stincts  of  Roman  discipline;  the  razing  of  the  city  to  its 
foundations ;  and  it  only  remains  to  add  the  testimony  borne 
by  the  very  agent  of  ail  these  horrors  to  the  presence  of  a 
higher  power  than  his  own.  Titus  exhausted  every  resource 
of  terror  and  conciliation  to  avert  the  ruin  of  the  city  and 
the  profanation  of  the  sanctuary.  As  his  horse's  hoofs 
trampled  on  the  putrefying  corses  that  were  thrown  over 
from  the  walls,  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  called  the  God  of 
lieaven  to  witness  that  this  was  not  his  work.  When  the 
tower  of  Antonia  was  razed,  and  his  engines  were  brought  up 
against  the  Temple,  he  first  pleaded  through  Josephus,  and 
afterward  appeared  in  person  at  the  gates,  to  expostulate  with 
the  zealots  against  bringing  arms  and  blood  into  the  courts 
where  even  a  stranger's  presence  was  profanation.  "I  call 
on  your  gods — I  call  on  my  whole  anny — ^I  call  on  the  Jews* 
who  are  with  me — I  call  on  yourselves — ^to  witness,  that  I  do 
not  force  you  to  this  crime.  Come  forth,  and  fight  in  any 
other  place,  and  no  Roman  shall  violate  your  sacred  edifice." 
The  rejection  of  this  appeal,  in  reliance  on  the  Messiah's  ap- 
pearance at  the  last  moment  to  save  his  house,  illustrates 
another  feature  of  our  Lord's  prophecy.  And  when  at  last 
Titus  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  passive  resistance  of  the  mas- 
sive stones  against  his  mandate  of  destruction,  he  is  reported 
to  have  exclaimed : — "  God  has  been  my  helper  !  God  it  was 
that  pulled  down  the  Jews  from  those  formidable  waUs ;  for 
what  could  the  hands  of  men  or  their  engines  have  availed 
against  them?"  The  figures  of  the  sacred  furniture  of  the 
Temple,  carved  on  the  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome,  and  the  med- 
als of  Vespasian  with  the  legend  Jud^a  Capta,  are  the  per- 
petual memorials  of  the  utter  removal  of  the  ancient  sanctu- 
ary; but  not  that  heathenism  might  claim  the  conquest. 
The  voice  of  our  Lord  had  re-echoed  the  prophecy  of  Daniel, 
that  "  Jerusalem  should  be  trodden  down  of  the  bcntiles,  till 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles  should  he  fidfilled ;'*'*  and  God's 
providence  had  already  given  warning  of  the  fate  of  heathen- 
ism in  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  eight  months  before  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple.  The  lesson  is  well  pointed  by  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  Empire : — "  Palestine  was  the  cradle 
of  the  Gospel :  the  Jews  the  people  first  divinely  appointed 
to  expound  it.  The  destruction — never  to  be  repaired — of 
their  material  Temple  cut  the  cords  which  bound  the  new  faith 
to  Us  local  habitation^  and  launched  it,  under  the  hand  of 
Providence,  on  its  career  of  spiritual  conquest;  while  the 
boasted  restoration  of  the  Capitol  was  a  vain  attempt  to  re- 
tain hold  of  the  past,  to  revive  the  lost  or  perishing,  to  re- 
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attach  to  new  conditions  of  thought  an  outworn  creed  of 
antiquity." '" 

Thus  it  is  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  may  well  be 
called  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man^  not  only  in  just  judgment 
upon  those  who  had  rejected  him ;  not  only  as  a  sovereign 
visits  with  desolation  a  rebellious  province  that  has  refused 
all  offers  of  mercy :  but  as  .the  completion  of  the  first  great 
step  in  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  upon  earth.  And 
since  this  is  the  most  momentous  revolutionary  epoch  in  the 
religious  history  of  the  world,  that  ever  was  or  that  ever  shall 
be,  It  is  fitly  made,  in  the  rest  of  the  discourse,  the  type  of  the 
"coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
power  and  great  glory,"  to  destroy  all  that  is  earthly  and  cor- 
rupt in  the  Church  and  world,  to  "  gather  his  elect  from  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,"  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and 
to  establish  his  everlasting  kingdom.^ 
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"■  Merivale,  vi.  p.  606. 

**  We  have  purposely  avoided  all 
attempts  to  discriminate  between  the 
portions  of  this  great  prophecy  that 
refer  ta  the  catastrophe  of  Jerusalem 
and  to  the  Last  Ajlvent  of  Christ ; 
regarding  the  latter  not  as— what 
some  writers  call  it — **a  mvo  topic,^^ 
introduced  at  a  definite  point,  but  as 
one  which,  so  to  speak,  underlies  (or 
rather  predominates  over)  the  whole, 
coming  out  incidentally  in  several 
places,  and  decisively  in  the  grand 
climax,  and  especially  in  Matt,  xxv., 
which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  dis- 
course. This  view,  besides  being 
that  which  alone  does  justice  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  discourse,  removes 
the  difficulty  created  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  passages  which  can  not  but 
refer  to  the  greater   event   (Matt. 


xxiv.  30,  81 ;  Mark  xiii.  26,  27)  be- 
tween those  that  describe  the  lesser. 
It  deserves  notice  how  much  of  the 
discourse  is  founded  on  the  imagery 
in  which  the  ancient  prophets  describe 
civil  commotions  and  historical  events. 
(See  Is.  xiii.  9,  foil.,  xix,  1,  5,  foil. ; 
xxxiv.  2,  4,  foil.  ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  2,  7 ; 
1*8.  xviii.  7-14,  Ixviii.  l,folI.')  Some 
commentators  include  within  the 
scope  of  the  prophecy  not  only  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
but  the  still  more  complete  extir- 
pation of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  in 
the  wnr  of  Barcocheba  (the  "  Son 
of  a  Star'*)  under  Hadrian,  which 
ended  in  the  foundation  of  the  Bo- 
man  colony  of  ^lia  Capitolina,  on 
the  site  of  Jerusalem,  with  a  temple 
of  Jupiter  in  place  of  the  Sanctuary 
on  Zion. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.)     HYMEN^US    AND     HIS 
HERESY. 

Tub  namo  of  HTMENiEus  occurs 
twice  in  the  correspondence  between 
St.  Paul  and  Timothy;  the  first 
time  classed  with  Alexander,  and 
with  him  *'  delivered  to  Satan,  that 
they  might  learn  not  to  blaspheme  " 
(1  Tiro.  i.  20) ;  and  t^e  second  time 
classed  with  Philetus,  and  with  him 
charged  with  Iiaving  "erred  con- 
cerning the  truth,  saying  that  the  res- 
urrection is  past  already,'*  and  there- 
by "overthrown  the  faith  of  some*' 
(2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18).  These  latter  ex- 
pressions, coupled  with  "the  ship- 
wreck of  faith  "  attributed  to  Hyme- 
nieus  in  the  context  of  the  former 
passage  (ver.  19),  surely  warrant  our 
understanding  both  passages  of  the 
same  person,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
terval between  the  dates  of  the  two  let- 
ters. When  thefirst  was  written,  he 
had  already  made  one  proselyte ;  be- 
fore the  second  was  penned,  he  had 
seduced  another :  and  if  so,  the  only 
points  further  to  be  considered  arc, 
the  error  attributed  to  him,  and  the 
sentence  imposed  upon  him. 

I.  The  error  attributed  to  him  was 
one  that  had  been  in  part  appro- 
priated from  others,  and  has  fre- 
quently been  revived  since  with  ad- 
ditions. What  initation  was  to  the 
Pythagoreans,  wisdom  to  the  Stoics, 
science  to  the  followers  of  Plato,  con- 
templation to  the  Peripatetics,  that 


"knowledge"  {yviJaiQ)  was  to  the 
Gnostics.  As  there  were  likewise  in 
the  Greek  schools  those  who  looked 
forward  to  a  complete  restoration  of 
all  things  {anoKaTdaraatQ)  so  there 
was  "a  regeneration"  (Tit.  iii.  5; 
Matt  xix.  28),  "  a  new  creation  " 
(2  Cor.  V.  17,  see  Alford  ad  loc.  ; 
Rev.  xxi.  1),  *'a  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  of  Messiah  or  Christ*'  (Matt, 
xiii. ;  Rev.  vii.) — and  herein  popular 
belief  among  the  Jews  coincided — 
unequivocally  propounded  in  the  N. 
T. ;  but  here  with  this  remarkable 
difference,  namely,  that,  in  a  great 
measure,  it  was  present  as  well  as 
future — the  same  thing  in  germ  that 
was  to  be  had  in  perfection  event- 
ually. "The  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you,'*  said  our  Lord  (Luke 
xvii.  21).  "He  that  is  spiritual 
judgeth  all  things,"  said  St.  Paul  (I 
Cor.  ii.  15).  "  He  that  is  bom  of 
God  can  not  sin,"  said  St.  John  (1 
Ep.  iii.  9).  There  are  likewise  two 
deaths  and  two  resurrections  spoken 
of  in  the  N.  T. ;  the  first  of  each 
sort,  that  of  the  soul  to  and  from  sin 
(John  iii.  8-8),  "  the  hour  which  now 
is  '*  (ibid.  V.  24,  25) ;  the  second, 
that  of  the  body  to  and  from  corrup- 
tion (1  Cor.  XV.  86-44  ;  also  John  v. 
28,  29),  which  last  is  prospective. 
Now  as  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrect 
tion  of  the  body  was  found  to  involve 
imnlcnse  difficulties  even  in  thos6 
early  days  (Acts  xvii.  82  ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
35) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  therft 
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was  so  great  a  predisposition  in  the 
then  current  philosophy  (not  even  ex- 
tinct now)  to  magnify  the  excellence 
of  the  sonl  ahove  that  of  its  earthly 
tabernacle,  it  was  at  once  the  easier 
and  more  attractire  course  to  insist 
upon  and  argue  from  the  force  of 
those  passages  of  Holy  Scripture 
which  enlarge  upon  the  glories  of  the 
spiritual  life  that  now  is,  under 
Christ,  and  to  pass  over  or  explain 
away  allegorically  all  that  refers  to  a 
future  state  in  connection  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  In  this 
manner  wc  may  derive  the  first  errors 
of  the  Gnostics,  of  whom  Hymcnjeus 
was  one  of  the  earliest.  They  were 
on  the  spread  when  St.  John  wrote  j 
and  his  grand-disciple,  St.  Irenacus, 
compiled  a  voluminous  work  against 
them  (Adv.  Hcer.),  A  good  nccount 
of  their  full  development  is  given  by 
Giescler,  E.  U.,  Per.  I.,  Div.  I.  §  44, 
ct.  seq. 

II.  As  regards  the  sentence  passed 
upon  him — it  has  been  asserted  by 
some  writers  of  eminence  (see  Corn, 
k  Lapide  ad  I  Cor.  v.  6)  that  the 
** delivering  to  Satan"  is  a  mere 
synonym  for  ecclesiastical  excommu- 
nication. Such  can  hardly  be  the 
cose.  The  Apostles  possessed  many 
extraordinary  prerogatives,  which 
none  have  since  arrogated.  Even  the 
title  which  they  bore  has  been  set 
apart  to  them  ever  since.  The  shak- 
ing off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against 
a  city  that  would  not  receive  them 
(Matt.  X.  14),  even  though  the  same 
injunction  was  afterward  given  to  the 
Seventy  (Luke  x.  11),  and  which  St. 
Paul  found  it  necessary  to  act  upon 
twice  in  the  course  of  his  ministry 
(Acts  xiii.  51,  and  xviii  6),  has 
never  been  a  practice  since  with  Chris- 
tian ministers.  <*  Anathema,*'  says 
Bingham,  **  is  a  word  that  occurs 
frequently  in    the    ancient    canons** 


\(Antiq.  xvi.   2,   IG),   but    the    form 
**  Anathema  maranatha*'  is  one  that 
none  have  ever  ventured  upon  since 
St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22).     As  the 
Apostles  healed  all  manner  of  bodily 
infirmities,  so  they  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  the  same  power 
in  inflicting  them — a  power  fhi  too 
perilous  to  be  continued  when   the 
manifold  exigences  of  the  Apostolical 
age  had  passed  away.     Ananias  and 
Sapphira    both   fell   down   dead    at 
the  rebuke  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  ▼.  5, 
10) ;  two  words  from  the  same  lips, 
"Tabitha,  arise,*'   sufficed  to  raise 
Dorcas  from  the  dead  (ibid.  ix.  40.) 
St.  Paul's  first  act  in  entering  upon 
his  ministry  was  to  strike  Elymas  the 
sorcerer    with    blindness,    his    own 
sight  having  been   restored   to  him 
through   the  medium   of  a  disciple 
(ibid.  ix.  17,  and    xiii.  11);    while 
soon  aftenvard  we  read  of  his  heal- 
ing the  cripple  of  Lystra  (ibid.  xiv. 
8).     Even  apart   from  actual  inter- 
vention by  the  Apostles,  bodily  visit- 
ations are  spoken  of  in  the  case  of 
those    who    approached  the   Lord's 
Supper  unworthily,  when  as  yet  no 
discipline  had  been  established :  **  For 
this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly 
among   you,   and    a    good  number 
(butvot,  in  the  former  case  it  is  iroX}Mi) 
sleep"  (ICor.  xi.  80> 

On  the  other  hand,  Satan  was  held 
to  be  the  instrument  or  executioner 
of  all  these  visitations.  Such  is  the 
character  assigned  to  him  in  the 
book  of  Job  (i.  6-12,  ii.  1-7).  Simi- 
lar agencies  are  described  1  K.  xxii. 
19-22,  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  1.  In  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  49,  such  are  the  causes  to 
which  the  plagues  of  Egypt  are  as- 
signed. Even  our  Lord  submitted  to 
be  assailed  by  him  more  than  once 
(Matt.  iv.  1-10:  Luke  iv.  18  says, 
"departed  from  him  /or  a  season  "); 
nnd  **  a  messenger  of  Satan  was  sent 
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to  baffct  *'  the  veiy  Apostlo  whoso  act 
of  delivering  another  to  the  same 
power  is  now  nnder  discussion.  At 
the  same  time  largo  powers  over  the 
world  of  spirits  were  anthoritativelj 
conveyed  by  oar  Lord  to  his  im- 
mediate followers  (to  the  Twelve, 
Luke  ix.  1  ;  to  the  Seventy,  as  the 
results  showed,  ibid.  x.  1 7-20). 


(B.)   AUTHORITIES  FOR   THE 
LIFE  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

A  very  long  catalogue  might  be 
made*  of  authors  who  have  written  on 
St.  Paul ;  among  whom  the  follow, 
ing  may  be  recommended  as  of  some 
independent  value.  In  English,  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Conybcare  and  How- 
son,  on  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  is  at  once  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  the  most  popular.  Among 
Commentaries,  those  of  Professor 
Jowett  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thcs- 
salonians,  Galatians,  and  Romans, 
and  of  Dean  Stanley  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  are  expressly  de- 
signed to  throw  light  on  the  ApostIc*s 
character  and  work.  The  general 
Commentaries  of  Dean  Alford  and 
Dr.  Wordsworth  include  abundant 
matter  upon  every  thing  relating  to 
St.  Paul      So  does  Dr.  Davidson's 


the  opinions  of   all  former  critics, 
English  and  foreign.     Paley's  well- 
known  Horce  PaulinoB ;  Mr.  Smith's 
work  on  the  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 
St.    Paul;    Mr.    Tate's     Continuous 
History  of  St.  Paul;  and  Mr.  Lewin's 
St,  Paul,  are  exclusively  devoted  to 
Pauline    subjects.       Of    the    many 
works  in  which  the  Apostle's  Life  and 
Labors  are  treated  from  the  popular 
and  practical  point  of  view,  the  last 
and  best  is  the  Rev.  Thos.  Binney's 
Lectures  on  St,  Paul:  his  Life  and 
Ministry,    London,    1866.      Among 
German  critics  and  historians  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  named: — Ewald,  in 
his  Gesc/iichte  des  Vollxs  Lsrael,  vol. 
vi.,  and  his  Sendsdireiben  des  Apos- 
iels    Paulus;    Wieselcr,    C/wonologie 
des  Apostolischen  Z&talters,  which  is 
universally  accepted  as  the  best  work 
on  the  chronology  of  St.  Paul's  life 
and  times ;  De  Wette,  in  his  Einlei- 
tung  and  his  Exegetisches  llandbuch  ; 
Ncander,  Pflanzung  und  Leitung  der 
Christl,  Kirche  ;  works  on  Paulus,  by 
Baur,  Hemsen,  Schrader,  Schneck- 
enburger ;  and  the  Commentaries  of 
Olshausen,  Meyer,  etc.      In  French, 
the  work  of  Salvador  on  Jisus  Christ 
et  sa  Doctrine,  in   the   chapter   St, 
Paul  et  rSglise,  gives  the  view  of  a 
modern  Jew  ;  and  the  Discourses  on 


which  gives  also  in  great  profusion 


Introduction  to  the  New   Testament,   St,  Paul,  by  M.  de  Prcssens^,  arc 


able  and  eloquent. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

BCPPLEMBXTAL  niSTORT  OP  THE  APOSTI.KS  AND  ETANGEI.IST8, 
AFTER  THE  DESTRL'CTIOS  OF  JERUSALEM.      A.B,  70  AND  ON- 

WART>, 

§  I.  St.  Jous,  the  sanivor  of  ilie  Tnll  of  Jcriisalcm.  §  2.  Three  peiiodt 
of  his  history— His  eorly  life.  §  8.  His  life  with  Christ— The  Sods  of 
Thunder — Peter  and  John.  §  4.  Si.  John  in  the  Acli — His  dep&nnni 
from  Judma.  §  5.  St.  John  at  Epheaua — His  exile  to  rnttnos.  §  6. 
Traditions  of  St.  Jolm— Legend  nnd  time  of  his  death— His  title  of 
Tkealogai — Si.  John  the  KTangelist.  g  7.  St.  AndreV.  §  S.  Jahes 
the  ion  of  Zcbcdoe.  §  9,  St.  Jxmeb  the  Lebs— His  identiiy  with 
James  the  son  orAljihiEue  and  James  Ilio  brother  of  onr  Lord.  §  10. 
The  Apoatlo  Jude,  the  same  as  Lebbsus  nnd  Thaddojos.  §  II.  Si- 
HON  TtiE  Zealot,  or  the  Cahaakite — Ideniiij  of  the  epithets,  g  IS. 
Judas  Iscariot,  nnd  his  successor  St.  Mattiiias.  §  13.  Futlip  the 
Apostle.  @  U.  Baktholouew-,  the  snme  ns  Nathanael.  g  15. 
Mattqkw,  the  same  Jis  Leri  the  I'liblirnn.  §  IG.  Trohab,  samamed 
Didymos.  §  17.  Bahnadas.  §  18.  Wrilere  of  the  Gospels:  when 
styled  EranRctists— i.  Ji'hn,  aurnamed  Mark— ii.  Luke.  §  19.  The 
Seven   "llcncoiia'' — i.  St.  Stefhes — ii.  I'liiMp  the  Evangelist — iii 
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Prochorus — iv.  NioANOR — ^v.  TmoN — vi.  Parmenas— vii.  Nicolas, 
and  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans.     §  20.  Titus  and  Timothy. 

§  1.  The  epoch  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  at  which 
the  Son  of  Man  visited  as  a  judge  the  city  that  had  rejected 
its  King,  and  inaugurated  that  spiritual  kmgdom  upon  earth 
which  had  now  been  established  in  churches  gathered  from 
every  nation  of  the  civilized  world — that  epoch  does  not  close 
the  New  Testament  History.  One  Apostle,  of  those  whose 
names  are  prominent  in  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  not 
only  remained  upon  the  earth  to  fulfill  his  work,  but  the  more 
special  part  of  that  work — according  to  the  views  generally 
held  of  the  date  of  his  writings — ^may  be  said  to  have  been  but 
just  beginning.  It  was  not  till  the  foundation  of  Christianity 
was  histoiicaSy  complete,  that  the  Apostle  John  was  divine- 
ly commissioned  to  utter  prophecies  of  its  future  course,  and 
to  develop  in  his  Epistles  and  Gospel  those  doctrinal  aspects 
of  our  Lord's  teaching  which  were  needed  to  correct  the  her- 
esies now  rapidly  taking  their  rise.  As  John  the  Baptist  pro- 
claimed the  advent  of  Christ  by  the  preaching  of  repentance 
to  a  degenerate  people,  so  did  John  the  Apostle  recall  church- 
es that  had  already  forsaken  their  first  love  and  declined  into 
heresy  and  vice,  to  prepare  for  His  second  coming. 

§  2.  The  prominent  place  filled  by  St.  John  in  the  Gospel 
history,  as  one  of  the  four  disciples  who  formed  the  innermost 
circle  of  our  Lord's  friends — the  c*:Xcicrwv  Ik\£kt6t£poi  —  and 
the  high  distinction  of  being  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  ftved," 
might  raise  our  surprise  at  reading  so  little  of  him  in  the 
Acts,  did  we  not  reflect  that  his  special  work  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  his  writings.  The  portion  of  his  life  which  stands  out 
in  the  broad  day-light  of  the  Gospels  is  preceded  and  followed 
by  periods  over  which  there  brood  the  shadows  of  darkness 
and  uncertainty.  In  the  former,  we  discern  only  a  few  iso- 
lated facts,  and  are  left  to  inference  and  conjecture  to  bring 
them  together  into  something  like  a  whole.  In  the  latter  we 
encounter,  it  is  true,  images  more  distinct,  pictures  more  vivid ; 
but  with  these  there  is  the  doubt  whether  the  distinctness  and 
vividness  are  not  misleading — whether  half-traditional,  half- 
mythical  narrative  has  not  taken  the  place  of  history. 

In  most  passages  of  the  Gospels,  John  is  named  in 
connection  with  his  brother  James ;  and  from  the  prevailing 
order  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  the  younger.*  Their  father 
was  Zebedee,  their  mother  Salome,  whom  tradition  makes  the 

^  Matl.  iv.  21,  X.  8,  xvii.  1,  etc.;  bat  in  Luke  ix.  28  the  order  is  in- 
rcrtcd. 
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daughter  of  Joseph  by  his  first  wife,  and  consequently  the  half- 
sister  to  our  Lord."  They  were  brought  up  at  Bethsaida,  on 
the  lake  of  Galilee,  the  town  of  that  other  pair  of  brothers — 
the  sons  of  Jonas — ^who  were  to  share  with  them  the  Lord's 
closest  intimacy,  and  with  whom  we  find  them  partners  in 
their  occupation  of  fishermen.*  The  mention  of  the  "  hired 
servants,"  of  Salome's  "  substance,"  of  John's  "  own  house,'* 
implies  a  position  removed  by  at  least  some  steps  from  abso- 
lute poverty.*  The  fact  that  John  was  known  to  the  high- 
priest  Caiaphas — as  that  acquaintance  was  hardly  likely  to  be 
fonned  with  a  disciple  of  Christ — suggests  the  probability  of 
some  early  intimacy  between  the  two  families.  Of  Zebedee 
we  know  nothing  beyond  his  interposing  no  refusal  when  his 
sons  were  called  to  leave  him ;  *  and  his  disappearance  from 
the  Gospel  narrative  leads  to  the  inference  that  his  death  set 
Salome  free  to  join  her  children  in  ministeiing  to  the  Lord. 
Her  character  presents  to  us  the  same  great  features  that 
were  conspicuous  in  her  son.  From  her — who  followed  Jesus 
and  ministered  to  him  of  her  substance,'  who  sought  for  her 
two  sons  that  they  might  sit,  one  on  his  right  hand,  the  other  on 
his  left,  in  his  kingdom ' — ^he  might  well  derive  his  strong  affec- 
tions, his  capacity  for  giving  and  receiving  love,  his  eagerness 
for  the  speedy  manifestation  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 

The  early  years  of  the  Apostle  were  passed  under  this  in- 
fluence. He  would  be  trained  in  all  that  constituted  the  or- 
dinai^  education  of  Jewish  boyhood.  Though  not  taught  in 
the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore,  in  later  life  liable  to 
the  reproach  of  having  no  recognized  position  as  a  teacher,  no 
Rabbinical  education,*^he  would  yet  be  taught  to  read  the  Law 
and  observe  its  precepts,  to  feed  on  the  writings  of  the 
Prophets  with  the  feeling  that  their  accorapUshment  was  not 
far  off.  For  him  too,  as  bound  by  the  Law,  there  would  be, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  periodical  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem. 
He  would  become  familiar  with  the  stately  worship  of  the 
Temple,  with  the  sacrifice,  the  incense,  the  altar,  and  the  priest- 
ly robes.  May  wo  not  conjecture  that  then  the  impres- 
sions were  first  made  which  never  afterward  wore  off  ?  As- 
suming that  there  is  some  harmony  between  the  previous 
training  of  a  prophet  and  the  form  oi  the  visions  presented  to 
him,  may  we  not  recognize  them  in  the  rich  liturgical  imagery 


"  Epiphan.  iii.  IIcBres.  78.  By 
some  recent  critics  she  has  been 
identified  with  the  sister  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  in  John  xix.  26. 

•  Luke  V.  10. 


*  Mark  i.  20;  Luke  viii.  3;  John 
xix.  27.  *  Matt.  iv.  21. 

•  Luke  viii.  3.      ''  Matt.  xx.  20. 
"Acts  iv.   13:    comp.  chap.  xix. 

note  138. 
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of  the  Apocalypse — in  that  union  in  one  wonderful  vision  of 
all  that  was  most  wonderful  and  glorious  in  the  prediction  of 
the  older  prophets  ? 

Concun'ently  with  this  there  would  be  also  the  boy's  out- 
ward life  as  sharing  in  his  father's  work.  The  great  political 
changes  which  agitated  the  whole  of  Palestine  would  m  some 
degree  make  themselves  felt  even  in  the  village  town  in 
which  he  grew  up.  The  Gralilean  fisherman  must  have  heard, 
possibly  with  some  sympathy,  of  the  efEorts  made  (when  he 
was  too  young  to  join  in  them)  by  Judas  of  Gamala,  as  the 
great  asserter  of  the  freedom  of  Israel  against  their  Roman  rul- 
ers. Like  other  Jews,  he  would  grow  up  with  strong  and 
bitter  feeUng  against  the  neighboring  Samaritans.  Lastly, 
before  we  pass  into  a  period  ofgreater  certainty,  we  must  not 
forget  to  take  into  account  that  to  this  period  of  his  life  be- 
longs the  commencement  of  that  intimate  fellowship  with  Si- 
mon Bar-jonah  of  which  wo  afterward  find  so  many  proofs. 
That  friendship  may  even  then  have  been,  in  countless  ways, 
fruitful  for  good  upon  the  hearts  of  both. 

§  3.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour's 
life,  that  John  vas  probably  one  of  the  two  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist  (the  other  being  Andrew)  who  were  the  first  to 
obey  their  Master's  direction  to  the  "  Lamb  of  God,"  and  we 
have  traced  the  chief  incidents  in  his  course  as  the  disciple 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Of  the  four  who  enjoyed  their  Lord's  es- 
pecial intimacy,  while  Peter  appears  as  the  leader  of  the  apos- 
tolic band,  to  John  belongs  the  higher  distinction  of  being 
"  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved ;"  and  this  love  is  returned 
with  a  more  single  undivided  heart  by  him  than  by  any  other. 
If  Peter  is  the  ^iXtJxp'^^'oc,  John  is  the  0iXcf;<roi;c.'  Some  strik- 
ing facts  indicate  why  this  was  so, — what  was  the  character 
thus  worthy  of  the  love  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  hardly 
sustain  the  popular  notion,  which  is  fostered  by  the  received 
types  of  Christian  art,  of  a  nature  gentle,  yielding,  effeminate. 
The  name  JSoanerges  implies  a  vehemence,  zeal,  intensity, 
which  gave  to  those  who  bore  it  the  might  of  iSona  of  Thun- 
der ^^  That  spirit  broke  out  once  and  again, — when  they 
joined  their  mother  in  asking  for  the  highest  places  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  Master,  and  declared  that  they  were  able  to 
drink  of  the  cup  that  he  drank,  and  to  be  baptized  with  the 
baptism  that  he  was  baptized  with," — when  they  rebuked  one 
who  cast  out  devils  in  their  Lord's  name,"  because  he  was  not 


•  Grotius,  Proleg,  in  Joann. 
"Mnrk  iii.  17. 

('  .    2 


"  Matt.  XX.  20-24 ;  Mark  x.  3,'j.41. 
' '  Luke  ix.  49. 
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of  their  company, — ^when  they  sought  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  upon  a  village  of  the  Samaritans." 

This  energy  added  to  the  love  of  him  who  reclined  at  the 
Last  Supper  with  his  head  upon  his  Master's  breast  the  cour- 
age to  n)llow  him  into  the  council-chamber  of  Caiaphas,  and 
even  the  prsetorium  of  Pilate,"  and  to  stand  by  his  cross — ^with 
Christ's  mother  and  his  own,  and  Mary  Magdalene — ^when  all 
the  rest  forsook  him  and  fled.  There  he  received  the  sa- 
cred trust,  which  must  have  influenced  all  his  subsequent  home 
life,  giving  him  a  second  mother  in  the  blessed  Virgin.  He 
gave  a  home  also  to  the  penitent  Peter ;  and  when  they,  first 
of  the  Apostles,  learned  n:om  Mary  Magdalene  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Lord,  it  throws  a  light  upon  their  respective  char- 
acters that  John  is  the  more  impetuous,  running  on  most  ea- 
gerly to  the  rock-tomb ;  Peter,  the  less  restrained  by  awe,  is 
the  first  to  enter  in  and  look.**  So,  too,  when  Jesus  appeared 
to  them  by  the  Lake  of  Ghililee,  John  is  the  first  to  recognize, 
in  the  dim  form  seen  in  the  morning  twilight,  the  presence  of 
his  risen  Lord ;  Peter  the  first  to  plunge  into  the  wat^r  and 
swim  toward  the  shore  where  he  stood  calling  to  them.**  The 
last  words  of  the  Grospel  reveal  to  us  the  deep  affection 
which  united  the  two  friends.  It  is  not  enough  for  Peter  to 
know  his  own  future.  That  at  once  suggests  the  question — 
"  Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man  do  ?  "  The  reply  of  Jesus, 
which  was  perverted  into  the  legends  that  gather  about  the 
close  of  St.  John's  life,  surely  means  something  more  than  a 
rebuke  of  Peter's  curiosity.  The  words — "  If  I  will  that  ho 
tarry  tiU  I  come  ^^ — are  doubtless  a  prophecy,  as  well  as  an 
hypothesis;  and  they  seem  to  intimate  that,  alone  of  all  the 
Apostles,  John  should  survive  that  catastrophe  of  the  Old  Dis- 
pensation in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  made  way 
for  Christ's  coming  in  his  kingdom." 

§  4.  The  association  of  Peter  and  John  appears  still  in  the 
opening  scenes  of  the  Acts — their  attendance  together  to  wor- 
ship in  the  Temple — the  miracle  of  healing  the  blind  man — 
the  confessorship  before  the  Sanhedrim" — the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  those  very  Samaritans  on  whom  John  once 
wished  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven."  This  is  his  last  ap- 
pearance in  the  Acts  ;  and  he  is  not  mentioned  either  in  con- 
nection with  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conver- 
sion,'** nor  as  engaged  in  labors  like  those  of  Peter  at  Lydda, 


"  Luke  xix.  54. 

"  John  xriii.  16,  19,  28. 

"  John  XX.  4-G :  comp.  p.  850. 

"  John  xxi.  7. 


"  John  xxi.  20-23. 
"  Acts  iii.,  iv.      "Acts  viii.  14. 
"  Acts  xix.  26,  27.       Gal.  i.  10 
adds  a  proof  that  Paul  did  not  sec 
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Joppa,  and  Csesarea,  nor  in  the  persecution  in  which  the 
sword  of  Herod  divided  him  from  his  brother  James.  Nei- 
ther does  St.  John  appear  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  so- 
called  "  Council  of  Jerusalem ; "  "  but  he  was  present  at  the 
private  conference  of  the  Apostles  with  Paul  and  Barnabas ; 
and  Paul  names  John,  with  James  and  Cephas,  as  a  "  pillar  " 
of  the  Church,  and  as'  one  of  those  whose  mission  it  was  to 
"  go  to  the  circumcision."  " 

This  one  passage  proves  that  the  scene  of  John's  labors 
thus  far  was  Jerusalem  and  Judaea.  To  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, organizing,  and  exhorting  the  Hebrew  churches,  may- 
have  been  added  special  calls,  like  that  which  had  drawn  him 
with  Peter  to  Samaria.  The  fulfillment  of  the  solemn  charge 
entrusted  to  John  may  have  led  him  to  a  life  of  loving  and 
reverent  thought  rather  than  to  one  of  conspicuous  activity. 
We  may,  at  all  events,  feel  sure  that  it  was  a  time  in  which 
the  natural  elements  of  his  character,  with  all  their  fiery  en- 
ergy, were  being  purified  and  mellowed,  rising  step  by  step 
to  that  high  seremty  which  we  find  perfected  in  the  closing 
portion  of  his  life.  The  tradition  which  ascribes  to  him  a 
life  of  celibacy*'  receives  some  confirmation  from  the  ab- 
sence of  his  name  in  1  Cor.  ix.  6.  It  harmonizes  with  all  we 
know  of  his  character,  to  think  of  his  heart  as  so  absorbed  in 
the  higher  and  diviner  love  that  there  was  no  room  left  for 
the  lower  and  the  human. 

§  5.  After  a  long  interval,  the  Apostle  re-appears  in  that 
close  connection  with  the  churches  of  Asia  Mmor,  which  is 
attested  alike  by  the  Apocalypse  and  by  the  uniform  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church.  It  is  a  natural  conjecture  that  he  re- 
mained in  Judsea  till  the  death  of  the  Virgin  released  him 
from  his  trust.  Tradition  carries  him  from  Judaea  to  Ephe- 
sus;  but  it  gives  us  no  clear  light  as  to  the  motives  of  his  re- 
moval :  the  time  is  so  variously  fixed,  under  Claudius,  Nero, 
or  even  Domitian,  as  to  prove  that  nothing  certain  was 
known  ;  and  our  only  safe  conclusion  is  to  reject  the  two 
extremes.'* 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  absolutely  exclude  the 
idea  of  any  connection  of  St.  John  with  Ephesus  down  to 
their  date,  that  is  to  a.d.  66  at  the  earliest.     On  the  other 


John  on  this  occasion ;  bat  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  latter  was  not  at 
Jcrnsalem.  It  is  rather  implied  that 
Paul  purposely  abstained  from  seeing 
any  of  the  Apostles  save  Peter  and 
James.  "*  Acts  xv. 


«  Gal.  ii.  9. 

"  Tertallian,  de  Monog.  c.  xiii. 

^  Lampe  fixes  a.d.  6G,  when  Jc- 
rnsalem was  besieged  by  the  Roman 
forces  under  Ccstius,  as  the  most 
probable  date. 
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hand  it  seems  almost  a  necessary  inference,  from  St.  John^s 
Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  that  the  Apostle  who 
writes  to  them  with  such  high  authority  and  such  familiar 
knowledge  of  their  condition,  had  already  labored  some  time 
among  them.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  St 
Paul's  letters  to  churches  which  he  had  recently  visited — ^for 
example,  the  Thessalonians  and  Gralatians;  but  these  cases 
may  also  warn  us  not  to  exaggerate  the  time  of  the  previous 
ministration.  It  is  the  plain  meaning  of  John's  own  words, 
in  the  opening  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  he  had  been  banished 
as  a  Christian  confessor  to  the  island  of  Patmos  at  a  time  of 
general  persecution ;  '*  and  the  place  seems  to  suggest  that 
jfie  had  been  arrested  in  the  province  of  Asia.'*  Though  his 
banishment  may  have  resulted  fi*om  some  more  local  and 
temporary  cause,  the  question  has  been  generally  narrowed 
to  the  issue  between  the  two  great  persecutions  under  Nero 
and  Domitian.  The  consent  of  Christian  antiquity  is  in  fa- 
vor of  the  latter  view :  the  former  is  a  modem  theory,  based 
on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Book,  and  connected  with  a 
particular  scheme  of  interpretation."^  Some  of  those  who 
hold  the  later  date  regard  the  Apocalypse  as  the  latest  book 


**  Rev.  i.  9.  "  Your  comjxmion  in 
tribuiaiion," 

*  The  rocky  islet  of  Patmos  is  one 
of  the  p;roup  called  Sjtorades  (the 
scattered  isles)  in  the  Icarian  Sea 
(the  S.E.  part  of  the  jEga^an),  at 
about  equal  distances  S.  of  Samos 
nnd  W.  of  Cape  Posidium  on  the 
Carian  coast.  It  must  have  been 
conspicuous  on  the  right,  when  St 
Paul  was  sailing  from  Samos  to  Cos. 
Its  circuit  was  reckoned  about  thir- 
ty Roman  miles  (twenty-eight  En- 
glish). It  has  been  fully  described 
by  the  recent  German  and  French 
travelers,  Ross  and  Gu^rin.  The  as- 
pect of  the  island  is  peculiarly  rugged 
nnd  bare. 

Such  a  scene  of  banishment  for  St. 
John  is  quite  in  harmony  with  what 
we  read  of  the  custom  of  the  period. 
It  was  the  common  practice  to  send 
exiles  to  the  most  rocky  and  desolate 
islands  ( *  Mn  osperrimas  insniarum  *'). 
See  Suet  TU.  8;  Juv.  Sat,  i,  73. 
Such  a  scene  too  was  suitable  (if  we 
may  presume  to  say  so)  to  the  sublime 
nnd     nwful    Revelation    which    the 


Apostle  received  thoro.  It  is  possi- 
ble, indeed,  that  there  was  more 
greenness  in  Patmos  formerly  than 
now.  Its  name  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  Palmosa.  But  this  has  now  al- 
most entirely  given  place  to  the  old 
classical  name ;  and  there  is  just  one 
palm-tree  in  the  island,  in  a  valley 
which  is  called  **  the  Saint's  Garden" 
(6  KfjiToq  Tov  Voiov),  Here  and  there 
are  a  few  poor  olives,  about  a  score 
of  cypresses,  and  other  trees  in  the 
same  scanty  proportion. 

Patmos  is  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  part.s  a  northern  and  a  south- 
ern, by  a  very  narrow  istbmns,  where, 
on  the  cast  side,  are  the  harbor  and 
the  town.  On  the  hill  to  the  south, 
crowning  a  commanding  height,  is  the 
celebrated  monastery,  which  bears 
the  name  of  "John  the  Divine." 
Half- way  np  the  ascent  is  the  cave  or 
grotto  where  tradition  says  that  St. 
John  received  the  Revelation,  and 
which  is  still  called  rd  an^?xuov  r^ 
*AiTOKa?.{nfjeL)c, 

"  See  the  Appendix  on  the  Book^ 
of  the  New  Testament, 
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of  the  New  Testament ;  but  others  place  the  Gospel  and  the 
Epistles  after  it. 

§  6.  The  tradition  of  the  Church  uniformly  represents  the 
Apostle  as  spending  his  last  days  at  Ephesus,  and  the  general 
outline  of  his  work  there  may  be  gathered  from  the  Revela- 
tion and  the  Epistles.  The  facts  which  these  writings  assert 
or  imply  are — (1)  that,  having  come  to  Ephesus,  some  perse- 
cution, local  or  general,  drove  him  to  Patmos  :**  (2)  that  the 
Seven  Churches,  of  which  Asia  was  the  centre,  were  special 
objects,  of  his  solicitude :  '•  (3)  that  in  his  work  he  had  to  en- 
counter men  who  denied  the  truth  on  which  his  faith  rest- 
ed ; "  and  others  who,  with  a  railing  and  malignant  temper, 
disputed  his  authority.'*  If  to  this  we  add  that  ho  must 
have  outlived  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  who  had  been  the 
friends  and  companions  even  of  his  maturer  years — that  this 
lingering  age  gave  strength  to  an  old  imagination  that  his 
Lord  had  promised  him  immortality" — that, as  if  remember- 
ing the  actual  words  which  had  been  thus  perverted,  the  lonp^- 
ing  of  his  soul  gathered  itself  up  in  the  cry,  "  Even  so,  come. 
Lord  Jesus"" — that  from  some  who  spoke  with  authority  he 
received  a  solemn  attestation  of  the  confidence  they  reposed 
in  him'* — ^we  have  stated  all  that  has  any  claim  to  the  charac- 
ter of  historical  truth. 

The  picture  which  tradition  fills  up  for  us  has  the  merit 
of  being  full  and  vivid,  but  it  blends  together,  without  much 
regard  to  harmony,  things  probable  and  improbable.  He  is 
shipwrecked  off  Ephesus,  and  ai:rives  there  in  time  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  heresies  which  sprang  up  after  St.  Paul's 
departure.  Then,  or  at  a  later  period,  he  numbers  among  his 
disciples  men  Uke  Polycarp,  Papias,  Ignatius.  In  the  perse- 
cution under  Domitian  he  is  taken  to  Rome,  and  there,  by  his 
boldness,  though  not  by  death,  gains  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
The  boiling  oil  into  which  he  is  thrown  has  no  power  to  hurt 
him.  He  is  then  sent  to  labor  in  the  mines,  and  Patmos  is 
the  place  of  his  exile.  The  accession  of  Nerva  frees  him 
from  danger,  and  he  returns  to  Ephesus.  There  he  settles 
the  canon  of  the  Gospel  history  by  formally  attesting  the 
truth  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  writing  his  own  to  sup- 
ply what  they  left  wanting.  The  elders  of  the  Church  are 
gathered  together,  and  St.  John,  as  by  a  sudden  inspiration, 
begins  with  the  wonderful  opening,  "In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word."     Heresies  continue  to  show  themselves,  but  he 


'■Rev.  i.  9.  '•Rev.  i.  II. 

^  I  John  iv.  1  ;  2  John  7. 
"  3  John  9,  10. 


"  John  xxi.  28. 
"  Rev.  xxii.  20. 
^  John  xxi.  24. 
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meets  them  with  the  strongest  possible  protest.  He  refoses 
to  pass  under  the  same  roof  (that  of  the  public  baths  of 
Ephesus)  as  their  foremost  leader,  lest  the  house  should  fall 
down  on  them  and  crush  them."  Through  his  agency  the 
great  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana)  is  at  leng&  reft  of  its  mag- 
nificence, and  even  leveled  with  the  ground!  He  intro- 
duces and  perpetuates  the  Jewish  mode  of  celebrating  East- 
er. At  Ephesus,  if  not  before,  as  one  who  was  a  true  priest 
of  the  Lord,  he  bore  on  his  brow  the  plat«  of  gold  (uttoXok) 
with  the  sacred  name  engraved  on  it,  which  was  the  badge 
of  the  Jewish  pontiif.  Li  strange  contrast  with  this  ideal 
exaltation,  a  later  tradition  tells  us  how  the  old  man  used  to 
find  pleasure  in  the  playfulness  and  fondness  of  a  favorite 
bird,  and  how  he  defended  himself  against  the  charge  of  un- 
worthy trifling  by  the  familiar  apologue  of  the  bow  that  must 
sometimes  be  unbent. 

More  true  to  the  New  Testament  character  of  the  Apos- 
tle is  the  story,  told  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  his  spe- 
cial and  loving  interest  in  the  younger  members  of  his 
flock ;  of  his  eagerness  and  courage  in  the  attempt  to  rescue 
one  of  them  who  had  fallen  into  evil  courses.  The  scene  of 
the  old  and  loving  man,  standing  face  to  face  with  the  outlaw 
chief  whom,  in  days  gone  by,  he  had  baptized,  and  winning 
him  to  repentance,  is  one  which  we  could  gladly  look  on  as 
belonging  to  his  actual  life. 

Not  less  beautiful  is  that  other  scene  which  comes  before 
us  as  the  last  act  of  his  life..  When  all  capacity  to  work  and 
teach  is  gone — when  there  is  no  strength  even  to  stand — the 
spirit  still  retains  the  power  to  love,  and  the  lips  are  still 
open  to  repeat,  without  change  and  variation,  the  command 
which  summed  up  all  his  Master's  will — "Little  children, 
love  one  another." 

The  very  time  of  the  Apostle's  death  lies  within  the  region 
of  conjecture  rather  than  of  history,  and  the  dates  that  have 
been  assigned  for  it  range  from  a.d.  89  to  a.d.  120. 

In  relation  to  Christian  doctrine,  St.  John  is,  as  in  the  title 
of  the  Apocalypse,  "  John  the  Holy  J9iv£w€" — the  Theolo- 
Gus — not  in  the  modem  sense  of  a  theologian^  but  from  his 


^  Euscbias  and  Ircnroas  make  Ce- 
RIKTUU8  the  heretic.  In  £piphanias, 
Ebion  is  the  hero  of  the  story.  To 
modern  feelings  the  anecdote  may 
seem  at  variance  with  the  character 
of  the  Apostle  of  Lore,  bnt  it  is  hardly 


more  than  the  development  in  act  of  I  all. 


the  principle  of  2  John  10.  To  the 
mind  of  ^iphanius  there  was  a  dif- 
ficalty  of  another  kind.  Nothing 
less  than  a  special  inspiration  could 
account  for  such  a  departure  from 
an  ascetic  life  as  going  to  a  bath  at 
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witness  that  "the  Word  was  God.""  This  also  was  the 
fruit  of  his  intimate  converse  with  his  Lord,  and  of  a  spirit 
fitted  for  such  fellowship.  Nowhere  is  the  vision  of  the 
Eternal  Word,  "the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,"  so  unclouded:  nowhere  are  there  such  personal 
reminiscences  of  the  Christ  in  his  most  distinctively  human 
characteristics.  It  was  this  union  of  the  two  aspects  of  the 
Truth  which  made  him  the  instinctive  opponent  of  all  forms 
of  a  mystical  or  logical  or  docetic  Gnosticism.  It  was  a  true 
feeling  which  led  the  later  interpreters  of  the  mysterious 
forms  of  the  four  living  creatures  round  the  throne — depart- 
ing in  this  instance  from  the  earlier  traditions — to  see  in  him 
the  Eagle  that  soars  into  the  highest  heaven,  and  looks  upon 
the  unclouded  sun.'^  Descending  from  the  regions  of  fancy 
to  those  facts  on  which  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  rests,  it  is 
this  testimony  to  Christ  that  is  so  emphatically  asserted  alike 
in  the  opening  of  his  General  Epistle  and  in  what  we  may 
call  the  attestation  clause  of  his  Gospel — ^whether  that  clause 
was  penned  by  an  inspired  self-consciousness,  or  added  as  the 
testimony  of  those  among  whom  he  lived  and  wrote : — "  This 
is  the  disciple  which  testifieth  of  these  things,  and  wrote 
these  things,  and  we  know  that  his  testimony  is  <rwe."" 

§  7.  When  John  the  Baptist  directed  his  disciples  to  the 
Lamb  of  God, "  one  of  the  two  that  heard  John  and  followed 
Jesus  was  Andrew,  Simon  Peter's  brother ;"  and,  in  seekinff 
out  his  own  brother  Simon,  he  set  the  first  example  of 
brotherhood  in  Christ,  and  was  the  first  to  proclaim,  "  We 
have  found  the  Messiah.""  The  apparent  discrepancy  in 
Matt.  iv.  18  ff.,  and  Mark  16  ff.,  where  the  two  appear  to  have 


*•  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  old 
Hebrew  system  of  sif:niificant  sur- 
names, that  the  proposition  debg  yv  6 
Myoc  was  condensed  into  the  epithet 
of  deo^yo^.  This  at  least  is  the  ex- 
planation generally  received ;  but  the 
epithet  of  a  "discoarser  of  divine 
things,**  which  had  already  been  con- 
ferred upon  Orphens,  Homer,  and 
Hcsiod,  may  hare  been  applied  in  a 
hif^her  sense  to  the  seer  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse. 

The  title  has  been  perpetaated  in 
the  name  of  the  modem  village  on 
the  site  of  Ephesas,  Aycuahik^'Aytog 
6eo/u6yo^.  Just  in  the  same  way, 
Bethany,  the  city  of  Lazams,  is  call- 
ed el-Azuriyeh,  or  Lazarith^  and  He- 


bron, the  chief  abode  of  Abraham, 
El-HalU,  the  Friend  (i.  e.,  of  God). 

"  Kev.  iv.  7.  The  older  interpre- 
tation makes  Mark  answer  to  the 
eagle,  and  John  to  the  lion. 

"•John  xxi.  24.  The  truer,  as 
well  as  simpler  view,  seems  to  be  that 
those  words  are  the  writer's  own,  as 
is  evidently  the  case  with  the  parallel 
passage  in  chap.  xix.  35 : — *'  And  he 
that  saw  it  bare  record,  and  his  rec- 
ord is  true,  and  he  knoweth  that  he 
aaith  true,  that^0  might  believe." 

"John  i.  40,  41.  The  name  An- 
dreas occurs  in  Greek  writers ;  it  is 
found  in  Dion  Cassias  Ixviii.  82,  ns 
the  name  of  a  Cyrenian  Jew  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan. 
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been  called  together,  is  no  real  one,  St.  John  relating  the  first 
introduction  of  the  brothers  to  Jesus,  the  other  Evangelists 
their  formal  call  to  follow  him  in  his  ministry.  In  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Apostles,  Andrew  appears,  in  Matt.  x.  2,  Luke  vL 
14,  second, next  after  his  brother  Peter;  but  in  Mark  iii.  16, 
Acts  i.  14,  fourth,  next  after  the  three,  Peter,  James  and  John, 
and  in  company  with  Philip.  And  this  appears  to  have  been 
his  real  place  of  dignity  among  the  Apostles;  for  in  Mark 
xiii.  3,  w^  find  Peter,  James,  John  and  Andrew  inquiring 
privately  of  our  Lord  about  his  coming ;  and  in  John  xii.  22, 
when  certain  Greeks  wished  for  an  interview  with  Jesus,  they 
applied  through  Andrew,  who  consulted  Philip,  and  in  com- 
pany with  him  made  the  request  known  to  our  Lord.  This 
last  circumstance,  combined  with  the  Greek  character  of  both 
their  names,  may  perhaps  point  to  some  slight  shade  of  Hel- 
lenistic connection  on  the  part  of  the  two  Apostles ;  though 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  of  the  Twelve  were  Hel- 
lenists in  the  proper  sense.  On  the  occasion  of  the  five 
thousand  in  the  wilderness  wanting  nourishment,  it  is  Andrew 
who  points  out  the  little  lad  with  the  five  barley  loaves  and 
the  two  fishes.  Scripture  relates  nothing  of  him  beyond 
these  scattered  notices.  Whether  he  was  Peter's  elder  or 
younger  brother  is  uncertain.  Except  in  the  catalogue  (i.  14), 
his  name  does  not  occur  once  in  the  Acta,  The  traditions 
about  him  are  various.  Eusebius**  makes  him  preach  in 
Scythia;  Jerome**  and  Theodoret*'  in  Achaia  (Greece); 
Nicephorus  "  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  crucified,  at  Patrae  in  Achaia,  on  a  crux  dccusaata  ( X ) ; 
but  this  is  doubted  by  many.  Eusebius**  speaks  of  an 
apocryphal  Acta  of  Andrew, 

§  8.  James,  the  Sox  of  Zebedee,"  and  brother  of  John, 


*^H.E.i\\.  1. 

*»  Ep,  148,  ad  Marc, 

*"  ad  Psalm. cxYu 

"//.Jg:.  ii.  89. 

^H.K  iii,  25. 

**  The  name  is  the  Greek  form  of 


'Idiujpoc,  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllabic;  to  the  Latins,  Jacobus, 
donbtlcss  similarly  accented,  since  in 
Italian  it  is  Idcomo  or  Gidcomo.  In 
Spain  it  assnmed  two  forms,  appar- 
ently of  different  origins : — Ioqo — in 


Jacob,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarka-  j  modern  Spanish,  Diego,  Portagnesc, 
bic  thatit  now  re-appears  for  the  firet ,  Tiago  —  and  Hayme  or  Jayme,  pro- 
time  since  the  patriarch  himself.  In  j  nounced  Hayme,  with  a  strong  initial 
the  unchangeable  East,  St.  James  is  j  guttnral.  Jn  France  it  became 
still  St.  Jacob— 3/ar  Yakoob ;  bnt  no  :  Jacques,  but  another  form  was  Jatne, 
sooner  had  the  name  left  the  shores  :  which  appears  in  the  metrical  Life  of 
of  Palestine  than  it  underwent  a  se-  St.  Thomas  aBecketbyGarnierCA.D. 
ries  of  curious  and  interesting  changes  1 170-74),  quoted  in  Robinson's  Beck- 
probably  unparalleled  in  any  other  |C/,  p.  139,  noU,  From  this  last  the 
case.      To    the    Greeks    it   became .  transition  to  our  James  is  casv. 
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another  of  the  four  who  formed,  so  to  speak,  the  inner  circle 
of  the  Apostolic  band,  is  the  only  one  of  the  Apostles  of 
"irhose  life  and  death  we  can  write  with  certainty.  The  little 
that  we  know  of  him  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
All  else  that  is  reported  is  idle  legend,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  one  tale,  handed  down  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  to 
Eusebius,  and  by  Eusebius  to  us.  There  is  no  fear  of  con- 
founding the  St.  James  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  hero 
of  Compostella. 

Of  St  James's  early  life  we  know  nothing.  We  first  hear 
of  him  in  a.d.  27,  when  he  was  called  to  be  our  Lord's  disci- 
ple ;  and  he  disappears  from  view  in  a.d.  44,  when  he  suffer- 
ed martp'dom  at  the  hands  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  He  does 
not  appear  in  the  Gospel  naiTative  till  the  second  call  of  the 
disciples  at  the  Lake  of  Galilee.*'  For  a  full  year  we  lose 
sight  of  him.  He  is  then,  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  28,  called  to 
the  apostleship  with  his  eleven  brethren.*^  In  the  list  of  the 
Apostles  given  us  by  St.  Mark,  and  in  the  book  of  Acta^  his 
name  occurs  next  to  that  o£  Simon  Peter :  in  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  it  comes  third.  It  is  clear  that  in 
these  lists  the  names  are  not  placed  at  random.  In  all  four, 
the  names  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James  and  John  are  placed 
first;  and  it  is  plain  that  these  four  Apostles  were  at  the 
head  of  the  twelve  throughout.  Thus  we  see  that  Peter, 
James  and  John  alone  were  admitted  to  the  miracle  of 
the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter."  The  same  three  Apostles 
alone  were  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  Transfiguration.** 
The  same  three  alone  were  allowed  to  witness  the  Agony.** 
And  it  is  Peter,  James,  John  and  Andrew  who  ask  our  Lord 
for  an  explanation  of  his  dark  sayings  with  regard  to  the  end 
of  the  world  and  his  second  coming.**  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  in  all  these  places,  with  one  exception,**  the  name  of 
James  is  put  before  that  of  John,  and  that  John  is  twice  de- 
scribed as  "  the  brother  of  James."  **  This  would  appear  to 
imply  that  at  this  time  James,  either  from  age  or  character, 
took  a  higher  position  than  his  brother.  On  the  last  occasion 
on  which  St.  James  is  mentioned  we  find  this  position  re- 

^^  Matt.  X.  2  ;  Mark  iii.  14 ;  Lake 
vi.  13  ;  Acts  i.  13. 

^"Mark  v.  87;  Luke  vui.  51. 

^'  Matt.  xvii.  1 ;  Mark  ix.  2 ;  Luke 
ix.  28. 

^  Matt.  xxvi.  37 ;  Mark  xiv.  83. 

"  Mark  xiii.  3. 

"Lukeix.  28. 

*'Markv.  37;  Matt.  xvii.  1. 


"Matt.  iv.  18-22;  Mark  i.  16-20; 
Luke  y.  l-ll.  An  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition, of  uncertain  date,  places  the 
residence  of  Zebedee  and  the  birth 
of  St.  James  at  Jnphia,  now  Yafa, 
near  Nazareth.  Hence  that  village 
is  commonly  known  to  the  members 
of  the  Latin  Church  in  that  district 
as  San  Giacomo. 
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versed.  That  the 'prominence  of  these  three  Apostles  was 
founded  on  personal  character  (as  out  of  every  twelve  per- 
sons there  must  be  two  or  three  to  take  the  lead),  and  that  it 
was  not  an  office  held  by  them,  can*  scarcely  be  doubted. 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  appointment 
of  the  twelve  Apostles  that  the  name  of  Boanebges  was 
given  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  It  might,  however,  like  Si- 
mon's name  of  Peter,  have  been  conferred  before.  TTiis  name 
plainly  was  not  bestowed  upon  them  because  they  heard  the 
voice  like  thunder  from  the  cloud  (Jerome),  nor  because  of 
any  peculiar  majesty  in  their  persons  or  impressiveness  in 
their  preaching ;  but  it  was,  like  the  name  given  to  Simon,  at 
once  descriptive  and  prophetic.  The  "Rockman"  had  a 
natural  strength,  which  was  described  by  his  title,  and  he 
was  to  have  a  divine  strength,  predicted  by  the  same  title.  In 
the  same  way  the  "  Sons  of  Thunder  "  had  a  burning  and  im- 
petuous spirit,  which  twice  exhibits  itself  in  its  unchastened 
form,"  and  which,  when  moulded  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  taking 
different  shapes,  led  St.  James  to  be  the  first  Apostolic  mar- 
tyr, and  St.  John  to  become  in  an  especial  manner  the  Apos- 
tle of  Love.  The  occasions  on  which  this  natural  charac- 
ter manifested  itself  have  been  noticed  in  speaking  of  St. 
John. 

From  the  time  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  a.d.  30,  to  the 
time  of  his  martyrdom,  a.d.  44,  we  know  nothing  of  St.  James 
except  that  after  the  Ascension  he  persevered  in  prayer  with 
the  other  Apostles,  and  the  women,  and  the  Lord's  brethren." 
In  the  year  44  Herod  Agi*ippa  L,  son  of  Aristobulns,  was 
ruler  of  all  the  dominions  which  at  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, Herod  the  Great,  had  been  divided  between  Arche- 
laus,  Antipas,  Philip,  and  Lysanias.  He  had  received  from 
Caligula,'Trachonitis  in  the  year  37,  Galilee  andPeraea  in  the 
year  40.  On  the  accession  of  Claudius,  in  the  year  41,  he  re- 
ceived from  him-  Idumaea,  Samaria,  and  Judaea.  This  sover- 
eign was  at  once  a  supple  statesman  and  a  stern  Jew : "  a 
king  with  not  a  few  grand  and  kingly  qualities,  at  the  same 
time  eaten  up  with  Jewish  pride — the  type  of  a  lay  Pharisee. 
"  He  was  very  ambitious  to  oblige  the  people  with  donations," 
and  "  he  was  exactly  careful  in  the  obsei'vance  of  the  laws  of 
his  country,  keeping  himself  entirely  pure,  and  not  allowing 
one  day  to  pass  over  his  head  without  its  appointed  sacri- 
fice." "    Policy  and  inclination  would  alike  lead  such  a  mon- 

"Lukc  ix.  54  ;  Mark  x.  87.  I      "Joseph.  AnU  xviii.  6,  §  7,  xix. 

••  Acts  i.  1 3.  .  5-8.         "  Joseph.  AnU  xix.  7,  §  3. 
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arch  "  to  lay  hands  "  {not  "  stretch  forth  his  hands,"  A. V.  Acts 
xii.  1)  "  on  certain  of  the  church ; "  and  accordingly,  when  the 
Passover  of  the  year  44  had  brought  St.  James  and  St.  Peter 
to  Jerusalem,  he  seized  them  both,  considering  doubtless  that 
if  he  cut  off  the  "  Son  of  Thunder  "  and  the- "  Rockman  "  the 
new  sect  would  be  more  tractable  or  more  weak  under  the 
presidency  of  James  the  Just,  for  whose  character  he  prob- 
ably had  a  lingering  and  sincere  respect.  James  was  appre- 
hended first — his  natural  impetuosity  of  temper  would  seem 
to  have  urged  him  on  even  beyond  Peter.  And  "  Ilerod  the 
king,"  the  historian  simply  tells  us,  "  killed  James  the  brother 
of  John  with  the  sword.""  This  is  all  we  know  for  certain 
of  his  death."  We  may  notice  two  things  respecting  it — 
first,  that  James  is  now  described  as  the  brother  of  John, 
whereas  previously  John  had  been  described  as  the  brother 
of  James,  showing  that  the  reputation  of  John  had  increased, 
and  that  of  James  diminished,  by  the  time  that  St.  Luke 
wrote ;  and  secondly,  that  he  perished  not  by  stoning,  but 
by  the  sword.  The  Jewish  law  laid  down  that  if  seducers  to 
strange  worship  were  few,  they  should  be  stoned ;  if  many, 
that  they  should  be  beheaded.  Either  therefore  Herod  in- 
tended that  James's  death  should  be  the  beginning  of  a  san- 
guinary persecution,  or  he  merely  followed  the  Roman  cus- 
tom of  putting  to  death  from  preference.'" 

§  9.  The  death  of  so  prominent  a  champion  left  a  huge  gap 
ii  the  ranks  of  the  infant  society,  which  was  filled  partly  by 
St.  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  commonly  called  James 


"  Acts  xii.  2. 

*®The  great  Armenian  convent  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  so-called  Monnt 
Zion  is  dedicated  to  **  St.  James  the 
son  of  Zobedee."  The  chnrch  of  the 
convent,  or  rather  a  small  chapel  on 
its  north-east  side,  occupies  the  tra- 
ditional site  of  his  martyrdom.  This, 
however,  can  hardly  be  the  actual 
site  (Williams,  Holy  City^  ii.  658). 
Its'  most  interesting  possession  is  the 
chair  of  the  Apostle,  a  venerable  rel- 
ic, the  age  of  which  is  perhaps  trace- 
able as  far  back  as  the  4th  century 
(Williams,  560).  But  as  it  would 
seem  that  it  is  believed  to  have  be- 
longed to  *'  the  first  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem," it  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the 
two  Jameses  the  tradition  would  at- 
tach it. 

*®  See  Lightfoot,  in  he,    Clement 


of  Alexandria  relates,  concerning  Stl 
James's  martyrdom,  that  the  prose- 
cutor was  so  moved  by  witnessing  his 
bold  confession  that  he  declared  him- 
self a  Christian  on  the  spot :  accused 
and  accuser  were  therefore  hurried 
off  together,  and  on  the  road  the  lat- 
ter begged  St.  James  to  grant  him 
forgiveness ;  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, the  Apostle  kissed  him,  saying, 
"  Peace  bo  to  thee  !'*  and  they  were 
beheaded  together.  For  legends  re- 
specting his  death  and  his  connection 
with  Spain,  see  the  Roman  Breviary 
(in  FesU  S.  Jac.  Ap.y,  in  which  the 
healing  of  a  paralytic  and  the  conver- 
sion of  Hermogenes  are  attributed  to 
him,  and  where  it  is  asserted  that  he 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Spain,  and 
that  his  remains  were  translated  to 
Compostclla.     The  legends  arc  re- 
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THE  Less,  or  the  LrrTLE,"***  who  now  steps  forth  int  j  .tri*eat€r 
prommence  in  Jerusalem,  and  partly  by  St.  Paul,  who  had 
now  been  seven  years  a  convert,  and  who  shortly  afterward 
set  out  on  his  first  Apostolic  journey.  The  position  into 
which  the  fonner»now  comes  forward  leads  us  to  depart  from 
the  order  of  the  Grospel  lists.  We  have  already  stat^  the  rea- 
sons for  identifying  him  with  James,  the  son  of  Alphfieus.**  Of 
the  father  of  James,  whose  Hebrew  name  is  rendered  by  St 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  Alphceus^**  and  by  St.  John  Clopas^^ 
we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  married  Mary,  the  sister  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  had  by  her  four  sons  and  three  or  more 
daughters.'*  He  appears  to  have  died  before  the  commence- 
ment of  our  Lord  s  ministry,  and  after  his  death  it  would 
seem  that  his  wife  and  her  sister,  a  widow  like  herself,  and  in 
poor  circumstances,  lived  together  in  one  house,  generally  at 
Nazareth,'*  but  sometimes  also  at  Capernaum "  and  Jerusa- 
lem." It  js  probable  that  these  cousins,  or,  as  they  were  usual- 
ly called,  brothers  and  sisters,  of  the  Lord  were  older  than 
himself ;  as  on  one  occasion  wo  find  them,  with  his  mother, 
indignantly  declaring  that  he  was  beside  himself,  and  going 
out  to  "  lay  hold  of  him  "  and  compel  him  to  moderate  his 
zeal  in  preaching,  at  least  sufficiently  "  to  eat  bread."  "  This 
looks  like  the  conduct  of  elders  toward  one  younger  than 
themselves. 

Of  James  individually  we  know  nothing  till  the  spring  of 
the  year  28,  when  we  find  him,  together  with  his  younger 
brother  Jude,  called  to  the  Apostolate.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  in  all  the  four  lists  of  the  Apostles,  James  holds  the  same 
place,  heading  the  third  class,  consisting  of  himself,  Jude,  Si- 
mon and  Iscariot ;  as  Philip  heads  the  second  class,  consist- 
ing of  himself,  Bartholomew,  Thomas  and  Matthew;  and 
Simon  Peter  the  first,  consisting  of  himself,  Andrew,  James 
and  John.*'    The  fact  of  Jude  being  described  by  reference 


jectcd  with  contempt  even  by  Catbo-  "*      Joachim  (?)  —  Anna  (?) 

lie  writers.     Epipbanius,  without  giv- !  L 

!•"?  ^!^  ^^'itWr',"^  "7  authority  I,                     I.           „  ^^^ 

*or  or  against  his  statement,  reports  |  ,1^^  virgin  I 

that  St.  James  died  unmarried,  and  |         |         | j j j [ 

that,  like  his  namesake,  he  lived  the  \  Jbsus  James  Joees  Jade  Simon  Thne  or 

life  of  a  Nazarite.                                  |  nwro 

~b  Mark   xiii.  40,  'lewoj/lor    6   ut-  daughters 


•*  Chap,  ix.,  Notes  and  Illustrations 
(A). 


•»  Matt.  xiii.  65. 

••  John  ii.  12. 

"  Acts  i.  14. 

**  Mark  iii.  20,  21,  31. 

"  Alford.  in  Matt.  x.  2. 
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to  James/*  shows  the  name  and  reputation  which  James  had, 
either  at  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  Apostles  or  at  the  time 
when  St.  Luke  wrote. 

It  is  not  likely  (though  far  from  impossible)  that  James 
and  Jude  took  part  with  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the 
Virgin  Maiy,  in  trying  "  to  lay  hold  on  "  Jesus  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year ;".  and  it  is  likely,  though  not  certain,  that  it 
is  of  the  other  brothers  and  sisters,  without  these  two,  that 
St.  John  says,  "  Neither  did  his  brethren  believe  on  him,"  " 
in  the  autunm  of  a.d.  29. 

We  hear  no  more  of  James  till  after  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  Resurrection.  At  some  time  in  the  forty  days  that  inter- 
vened between  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension,  the  Lord 
appeared  to  him.  This  is  not  related  by  the  Evangelists,  but 
it  IS  mentioned  by  St.  Paul ; "  and  there  never  has  been  any 
doubt  that  it  was  to  this  James  rather  than  to  the  son  of 
Zebedee  that  the  manifestation  was  vouchsafed.  We  may 
conjecture  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  him 
for  the  high  position  which  he  was  soon  to  assume  m  Jerusa- 
lem, and  of  giving  him  the  instructions  on  "  the  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  of  God,"  ''*  which  were  necessary  for 
his  guidance,  that  the  Lord  thus  showed  himself  to  James. 
We  can  not  fix  the  date  of  this  appearance.  It  was  probably 
only  a  few  days  before  the  Ascension ;  after  which  we  find 
James,  Jude,  and  the  rest  of  the  Appstles,  together  with  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Simon  and  Joses,  in  Jerusalem,  awaiting  in 
faith  and  prayer  the  outpouring  of  the  Pentecostal  ^t. 

Again  we  lose  sight  of  James  for  ten  years,  and  >vhen  ho 
appears  once  more  it  is  in  a  far  higher  position  than  any  that 
he  has  yet  held.  In  the  year  37  occurred  the  conversion  of 
Saul.  Three  years  after  his  conversion  he  paid  his  first  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  but  the  Christians  recollected  what  they  had 
suffered  at  his  hands,  and  feared  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  him.  Barnabas,  at  this  time  of  far  higher  reputation 
than  himself,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  introduced  him  to 
Peter  and  James,"  and  by  their  authority  he  was  admitted 
into  the  society  of  the  Christians,  and  allowed  to  associate 
fi-eely  with  them  during  the  fifteen  days  of  his  stay.  Here 
wo  find  James  on  a  level  with  Peter,  and  with  him  deciding 
on  the  admission  of  St.  Paul  into  fellowship  with  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  from  henceforth  we  always  find  him  equal, 
or  in  his  OTvn  department  superior,  to  the  very  chiefest  Apos- 

"  *lMaQ  'loKoliov.  I      "  1  Cor.  xv.  7.         '*  Acts  i.  3. 

''  Mark  iii.  21.      "-  John  vii.  5.      i      "  Acts  ix.  27 ;  Gal.  i.  18,  19. 
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ties,  Peter,  John  and  Paul.  For  by  this  time  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed (at  what  exact  date  we  know  not)  to  preside  over  the 
infant  Church  in  its  most  important  centre,  in  a  position 
equivalent  to  that  of  Bishop.  Tliis  pre-eminence  is  evident 
throughout  the  after-history  of  the  Apostles,  whether  we 
read  it  in  the  Acts,  in  the  Epistles,  or  in  ecclesiastical  writers. 
Thus  in  the  year  44,  when  Peter  is  released  from  prison,  he 
desires  that  information  of  his  escape  may  be  given  to 
"  James,  and  to  the  brethren."  '*  In  the  year  49  he  presides 
at  the  Apostolic  Council,  and  delivers  the  judgment  of  the 
Assembly,  with  the  expression  "Wherefore  my  sentence 
is.""  In  the  same  year  (or  perhaps  in  the  year  51, on  his 
fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem)  St.  Paul  recognizes  James  as  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  Church,  together  with  Cephas  and 
John,"  and  places  his  name  before  them  both.  Shortly  after- 
ward it  is  "  certain  who  came  from  James,"  that  is,  from  the 
mother  Church  of  Jerusalem,  designated  by  the  name  of  its  * 
Bishop,  who  led  Peter  into  tergiversation  at  Antioch.  Aud 
in  the  year  57  Paul  pays  a  formal  visit  to  James  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  his  presbyters,  after  having  been  previously  wel- 
comed with  joy  the  day  before  by  the  brethren  in  an  unoffi- 
cial manner.'* 

Entirely  accordant  with  these  notices  of  Scripture  is  the  uni- 
versal testimony  of  Christian  antiquity  to  the  high  office  held 
by  James  in  the  Churchy  of  Jerusalem.  That  he  was  formally 
appointed  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Lord  himself,  as  re- 
ported by  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  Proclus  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  Photius,  is  not  likely.  Eusebius  follows  this  account 
in  a  passage  of  his  history,  but  says  elsewhere  that  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Apostles.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the 
first  author  who  speaks  of  his  Episcopate,  and  he  alludes  to 
it  as  a  thing  of  which  the  chief  Apostles,  Peter,  James  and 
John,  might  well  have  been  ambitious.  The  same  Clement 
reports  that  the  Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  delivered  the 
gift  of  knowledge  to  James  the  Just,  to  John,  and  to  Peter, 
who  delivered  it  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  and  they  to  the 
Seventy.  Tliis  at  least  shows  the  estimation  in  which  James 
was  held.  But  the  author  to  whom  wo  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  an  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  James  is  Hegesippus 
(e.  6.,  Joseph),  a  Christian  of  Jewish  origin,  who  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  His  narrative  gives  us  such 
an  insight  into  the  position  of  St.  James  in  the  Church  of 

'*  Acts  xii.  17.—"'  A/.c)  lyit  Kpivo,  Acts  xv.  13,  IJ) ;  see  St.  Clir3-8.  in  /oc.— 
"^Gnl.  ii.  9.— '"Actsxxi.  18. 
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Jerusalem,  that  it  is  best  to  let  him  relate  it  in  his  own 
words ; 

Tradition  respecting  tTames,  as  given  by  Hegesippus. — 
"With  the  Apostles,  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  charge  of  the  Church — that  James  who  has  been 
called  Just  from  the  time  of  the  Lord  to  our  own  days,  for 
there  were  many  of  the  name  of  James.  He  was  holy  from 
his  mother's  womb,  he  drank  not  wine  or  strong  drink,  nor 
did  he  eat  animal  food ;  a  razor  came  not  upon  his  head ;  he 
did  not  anoint  himself  with  oil ;  he  did  not  use  the  bath. 
He  alone  might  go  into  the  holy  place ;  for  he  wore  no  wool- 
en clothes,  but  Imen.  And  alone  he  used  to  go  into  the  Tem- 
ple, and  there  he  was  commonly  found  upon  his  knees,  pray- 
ing for  forgiveness  for  the  people,  so  that  his  knees  grew  diy 
and  thin  [generally  translated  hard]  like  a  camel's,  from  his 
constantly  bending  them  in  prayer,  and  entreating  forgive- 
ness for  the  people.  On  account  therefore  of  his  exceeding 
righteousness  he  was  called  '  Just,'  and  *  Oblias,'  which  means 
in  Greek  *  the  bulwark  of  the  people,'  and  '  righteousness,' 
as  the  prophets  declare  of  him.  Some  of  the  seven  sects  then 
that  I  have  mentioned  inquired  of  him,  *  What  is  the  door  of 
Jesus  ? '  And  he  said  that  this  man  was  the  Saviour,  where- 
fore some  believed  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  Now  the  fore- 
jnentioned  sects  did  not  believe  in  the  Resurrection,  nor  in 
the  coming  of  one  who  shall  recompease  every  man  according 
to  his  works ;  but  all  who  became  believers  believed  through 
James.  When  many  therefore  of  the  rulers  believed,  there 
was  a  disturbance  among  the  Jews,  and  Scribes,  and  Phari- 
sees, saying,  *  There  is  a  risk  that  the  whole  people  will  ex- 
pect Jesus  to  be  the  Christ.'  They  came  together  therefore 
to  James,  and  said,  *  We  pray  thee,  stop  the  people,  for  they 
have  gone  astray  irfter  Jesus  as  though  he  were  the  Christ. 
We  pray  thee  to  persuade  all  that  come  to  the  Passover  con- 
ceraing  Jesus :  for  we  all  give  heed  to  thee,  for  we  and  aU  the 
people  testify  to  thee  that  thou  art  just,  and  acceptest  not  the 
person  of  man.  Persuade  the  people  therefore  not  to  go 
astray  about  Jesus,  for  the  whole  people  and  all  of  us  give 
heed  to  thee.  Stand  therefore  on  the  gable  of  the  Temple, 
that  thou  mayest  be  visible,  and  that  thy  words  may  be  heard 
by  all  the  people ;  for  all  the  tribeg  and  even  the  Grentiles  are 
come  together  for  the  Passover.'  Therefore  the  foremention- 
cd  Scribes  and  Pharisees  placed  James  upon  the  gable  of  the 
Temple,  and  cried  out  to  him,  and  said,  *  O  Just  one,  to  whom 
we  ought  all  to  give  heed,  seeing  that  the  people  are  going 
astray  after  Jesus  who  was  crucified,  tell  us  what  is  the  door 
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of  Jesus?*  And  he  answered  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Why  ask 
ye  me  about  Jesus  the  Son  of  Man  ?  He  sits  in  heaven  on 
the  right  hand  of  great  power,  and  will  come  on  the  clouds  of 
heaven.'  And  many  were  convinced  and  gave  glory  on  the 
testimony  of  James,  crying  *  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David.' 
Whereupon  the  same  Scribes  and  Pharisees  said  to  each 
other,  *  We  have  done  ill  in  bringing  forward  such  a  witness 
to  Jesus ;  but  let  us  go  up,  and  throw  him  down,  that  they 
may  be  terrified,  and  not  believe  on  him.'  And  they  cried  out, 
saying,  *  Oh !  oh !  even  the  Just  is  gone  astray.'  And  they 
fulfilled  that  which  is  written  in  Isaiah,  *  Let  us  take  away 
the  just  man,  for  he  is  displeasing  to  us ;  therefore  shall  they 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  deeds.'  They  went  up  therefore,  and 
threw  down  the  Just  one,  and  said  one  to  another,  '  Let  us 
stone  James  the  Just.'  And  they  began  to  stone  him,  for  he 
was  not  killed  by  the  fall ;  but  he  turned  round,  and  knelt 
<lown,  and  cried,  *I  beseech  thee.  Lord  God  Father,  forgive 
t  iiem,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  And  while  they  were 
8toning  him,  one  of  the  priests,  of  the  sons  of  Rechab,  a  son 
of  the  Rechabites,  to  whom  Jeremiah  the  prophet  bears  testi- 
mony, cried  out  and  said,  *  Stop  !  What  are  you  about  ? 
The  Just  one  is  praying  for  you ! '  Then  one  of  them,  who 
was  a  fuller,  took  the  club  with  which  he  pressed  the  clothes, 
and  brought  it  down  on  the  head  of  the  Just  one.  And  so 
he  bore  his  witness.  And  they  buried  him  on  the  spot  by 
the  Temple,  and  the  column  still  remains  by  the  Temple.  This 
man  was  a  true  ^vitness  to  Jews  and  Greeks  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ.  And  immediately  Vespasian  commenced  the 
siege."" 

For  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  this  extract,  reference 
may  be  made  to  Routh's  Hdiquice  Sacrce^^^  and  to  Dean 
Stanley's  Apostolical  Age.^*  It  represents  St.  James  to  us  in 
his  life  and  in  his  death  more  xdvidly  than  any  modem  words 
could  picture  him.  We  see  him,  a  married  man  perhaps," 
but  in  all  other  respects  a  rigid  and  ascetic  follower  after 
righteousness,  keeping  the  Nazarite  rule,  like  Anna  the  proph- 
etess," serving  the  Lord  in  the  Temple  "  with  fastings  and 
prayers  night  and  day,"  regarded  by  the  Jews  themselves  as 
one  who  had  attained  to  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood,  though 

•        • 
*Easeb.   ii.  23,  and  Rontli,  7?c/.  James's  maityrdom,  but  rather    ob 
Sacr.  p.  208,  Oxf.  1846.     The  last  |  connecting  the  crime  with  the  rctri- 
words,  which  are  usually  considered  i  bution  that  soon  followed  it. 
as   at  variance  with  Josephns,  nccdl     **Vol.  i.,  p.  228. 
not,  however,  be  taken  as  giving   a'      "  Page  319,  Oxf.  1847. 
preciw3  indication  of  the  time  of  St.        "  1  Cor.  ix.  5.        "  Luke  ii.  37. 
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not  of  the  priestly  family  or  tribe  (unless  indeed  we  ai'gue 
from  this  that  Clopas  did  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
draw  thence  another  argument  for  the  identity  of  James  the 
son  of  Clopas  and  James  the  Lord's  brother),  and  as  the  very 
type  of  what  a  righteous  or  just  man  ought  to  be.  If  any 
man  could  have  converted  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  to  Christian- 
ity, it  would  have  been  James. 

Josephus,  as  already  more  than  once  referred  to,  says  that  in 
the  interval  between  the  death  of  Festus  and  the  coming  of 
Albinus,  Ananus  the  high-priest  assembled  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  "brought  before  it  James  the  brother  of  him  who  is 
called  Christ,  and  some  othei*s,  and  having  charged  them  with 
breaking  the  laws,  delivered  them  over  to  be  stoned."  The 
historian  adds  that  the  better  part  of  the  citizens  disliked 
what  was  done,  and  complained  of  Ananus  to  Agrippa  and 
Albinus,  whereupon  Albinus  threatened  to  punish  him  for 
having  assembled  the  Sanhedrim  without  his  consent,  and 
Agrippa  deprived  him  of  the  high-priesthood."  The  words 
"brother  of  him- who  is  called  Christ"  are  judged  by  many 
to  be  spurious. 

Epiphanius  gives  the  same  accomit  that  Hegesippus  does, 
in  somewhat  different  words^  having  evidently  copied  it  for 
the  most  part  from  him.  He  adds  a  few  particulars  which 
are  probably  mere  assertions  or  conclusions  of  his  own.**  He 
considers  James  to  have  been  the  son  ^i  Joseph  by  a  former 
wife,  and  calculates  that  he  must  have  been  ninety-six  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  adds,  on  the  authority,  as 
he  says,  of  Eusebius,  Clement,  and  others,  that  he  wore  the 
ttItoXov  on  his  forehead,  in  which  he  probably  confounds  him 
with  St.  John.*^  Gregory  of  Tours  reports  that  he  was  bu- 
ried, not  where  he  fell,  but  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,**  in  a 
tomb  in  which  he  had  already  buried  Zadiarias  and  Simeon. 

We  have  seen  that  there  may  be  a  reference  to  James  in 


**  Joseph.  Ant,  xx.  9. 

^  Haeres,  xxix.  4,  and  Ixxviii.  18. 

"'  Polycr.  apad  Eoseb.  II.  E,  v.  24. 

*^  The  monument — part  excavation, 
part  edifice — which  is  now  common- 
hr  known  as  the  "Tomb  of  St. 
James,*'  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  so- 
called  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and 
therefore  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  spot  on  which  the  Apostle 
was  killed,  which  the  narratiro  of 
Hegesippus  wonhl  seem  to  fix  as 
somewhere  under  the  south-east  cor- 

Dt) 


ner  of  the  wall  of  the  Ilaramy  or  per- 
haps further  down  the  slope  nearer 
the  •*  Fountain  of  the  Virgin."  It 
can  not  at  any  rate  be  said  to  stand 
•*by  the  Temple."  The  tradition 
about  the  monument  in  question  is 
that  St.  James  took  refuge  there  aft- 
er the  capture  of  Christ,  and  remain- 
ed, eating  and  drinking  nothing,  un- 
til our  Lord  appeared  to  him  on  the 
day  of  his  resurrection.  '  By  the  old 
travelers  it  is  often  called  the  **  Church 
of  St.  James." 
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Heb.  xiii.  7,  which  would  fix  his  death  at  some  time  previoua 
to  the  writing  of  that  Epistle.  His  apprehension  by  Ananna 
was  probably  about  the  year  62  or  63.  There  is  nothing  to 
fix  the  date  of  his  martyi*dom  as  narrated  by  Hegesippus,  ex- 
cept that  it  must  have  been  shortly  before  the  conimence- 
ment  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Wet  may  conjectujre  that 
he  was  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  old.** 

8  10.  ^till  following  .the  connection  of  name  with  name, 
ratner  than  the  order  of  the  lists  of  the  Apostles,  we  come  to 
the  second  person  of  the  third  group,  Judb  or  Judas  (that 
is  Judah),  "  the  brother  of  James,"  as  he  is  called  by  our 
translators,**  and  as  he  distinctly  calls  himself,  if  he  be  the 
author  of  the  Epietle  of  tTude*^  It  can  not  be-  doubted 
that  the  same  Apostle  is  meant  in  the  passage  of  St.  John's 
Grospel  where  he  is.  called  simply  Judas,  but  distinguished 
from  Judas  Iscariot.*'  The  one  question  which  he  addresses 
to  the  Lord — "  How  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  unto 
us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ? " — a  question  which  shows  him 
as  sharing  the  low  temporal  views  of  his  Master's  kingdom — 
and  the  mention  of  him  as  abiding-with  the  other  Apostles  at 
Jerusalem,  in  prayer  and  supplication,  after  the  Ascension,  are 
the  only  special  notices  of  him. 

But,  on  comparing  the  Ibts  of  the  Apostles  given  by  the  three 
Evangelists,  we  find  the  place  occupied  by  the  name  of  Jude, 
in  Luke,  filled  by  that  (A  LebboBus  in  Matthew,  and  that  of 
Thaddoeus  in  Mark.**   All  the  discussion  which  they  variety  has 


""It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  sfxy 
that  the  Jacobite  churches  of  the 
East — consisting  of  the  Armenians, 
the  Copts,  and  other  Monophysite  or 
*Eutychian  bodies — do  not  derive  their 
title  from  St.  James,  but  from  a  later 
person  of  the  same  name,  Jacob  Bar- 
adieus,  who  died  .Bishop  of  Edcssa  in 
688. 

«»Lnko  Ti.  17;  Acts  i.  18.  'Irw- 
<Jaf  'Iaic(G/3ov.  The  question,  whether 
the  ellipsis  should  bo  supplied  by 
"  brother  **  or  **  son  "  has  been  dis- 
cussed above. 

"  Jude  1 :  Q^ehji^  6k  'loK^pov, 
Concerning  the  Epistle,  see  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

"John  xiy.  22.      'loMoc,  <w;r  ^ 

"  Matt.  X.  8 ;  Mark  iii.  18.  Jnde 
occupies  the  eleventh  place  in  Luke's 
list,  while   Lcbbaeus   and   Thnddseus 


stand  tenth  in  those  of  Matthew  and 
Mark ;  there  being  a  similar  transposi- 
tion in  that  of  Simon  the  Zealot,  which 
is  common  to  all  three.  In  Matthew 
the  A.V.  has  "Lebbseus,  whose  sur- 
name was  Thaddeeus ;"  but  the  words 
6  eirucX^tc  OadSatog  are  wanting  from 
the  best  MSS.  In  both  places  there 
is  considerable  variety  of  readinp; 
some  MSS.  having  both  in  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Mark  Ae/?/%z2oc  or 
QaSddio^  .  alone ;  others  Jntroducin)? 
the  name  *Iobd€i^  or  Judas  Ze/otes  in 
St.  Matthew,  where  the  Vulgate  reads 
Thaddueus  alone,  which  is  adopted  hy 
Lachmann  in  his  Berlin  edition  of 
1882.  This  confusion  is  still  further 
increased  by  the  tradition  preserved 
by  Eusebius  (f/.  E,  i.  18)  that  the  true 
name  of  Thomas  (the  twin)  was  Ju- 
das (^loMag  6  KoX  OtJfJtag),  and  that 
Thnddasus  was  one  of  the  *'Sevcntv  " 
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provoked  does  but  lead  back  to  the  plain  inference,  general- 
ly accepted,  that  JudCy  Lebbcms  and  Thaddceus  were  three 
names  for  one  and  the. same  Apostle,  who  is  therefore  said  by 
Jerome  to  have  been  triont/mtts. 

Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  the  later  history  of  the  Apos- 
tle. There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  tradition  which  connects 
him  with  the  foundation  of  the  Church  at  Edessa;  though 
here  again  there  is  much  confusion,  and  doubt  is  thrown  over 
the  account  by  its  connection  with  the  worthless  fiction  of 
"  Abgarus  king  of  Edessa."  "  Nicephorus  •*  makes  Jude  die 
a  natural  death  in  that  city  after  preaching  in  Palestine,  Syr- 
ia, and  Arabia.  The  Syrian  tradition  speaks  of  hb  abode 
at  Edessa,  but  adds  that  he  went  thence  to  Assyria,  and  was 
martyred  in  Phoenicia  on  his  return ;  while  that  of  the  west 
makes  Persia  tbe  field  of  his  labors  and  the  scene  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom.*' 

§  11.  The  name  of  Simon  the  Canaanite,  or  Zelotes,  com- 
pletes (with  the  exception  of  Judas  Iscariot)  the  third  group  of 
the  Apostles,  occupying  the  eleventh  place  in  Matthew  and 
Mark,  and  the  tenth  in  Luke.'^  The  two  epitiiets  attached  to  his 
name  have  the  same  signification,  the  latter  being  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  former,  which  is  Chaldee.  Both  point  him 
out  as  belonging  to  the  faction  of  the  ZealotSy,  v^ho  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  fierce  advocacy  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and 
who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  last  defense  of  Jeru- 
salem. We  have  here  a  proof  of  the  varied  characters  gath- 
ered together  in  the  Apostolic  band. 

Simon  is  not  mentioned  in .  the  New  Testament,  except 
in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles.  He  is  reported,  on  very  doubt- 
ful authority,  to  have  preached  in  Egypt,  Cyrene  and  Mau-> 


identified  by  Jerome  in  Matt,  x.  with 
**  Judos  Jacobi;**  as  well  as  by  the 
theories  of  modern  scholars,  who  rc- 
fjard  the  **  Levi  *'  (Amf  6  Toi  'Ahpalov) 
of  Mark  ii.  14,  Luke  v.  27,  who  is 
called  "Lebes"  (Af/?i)f)  by  Origcn 
{contm  Cels,  1.  i.  §  62),  as  llie  same 
with  LebbsBus.  No  satisfactory  ex- 
planation has  been  given  of  the  names 
Lebhceus  or  Thaddceua.  - 

"  Euseb.  U.E,\,V6\  Jerome,  Com- 
ment, in  Matt,  x. 

•*  H.  E,  ii.  40. 

^  The  resemblance  of  the  state  of 
things  described  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude 
to  that  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter 
confirms  the  view  that  both  minis- 


tered and  wrote  Xo  the  Jews  of  the 
Asiatic  Dispersion. 

•'  Matt.  X.  4,  2///(JV  b  KavavaloQ 
(Kavavin^g  in  Text.  Recept.),  and  so 
Mark  iii.  18.  The  epithet  represents 
the  Chaldee  word  for  zealot,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  land  of  Canaan 
or  the  village  of  Cana.  The  Greek 
equivalent  is  used  only  by  St.  Luke, 
'X,^fulv  6  KokovfiEvoq  i^jjhjT^Ci  Luke  vi, 
15,  Acts  i.  13.  The  term  navavl^vc 
seems  to  have  survived  the  Greek 
form  in  the  traditions  of  the  Church. 
His  identification  with  Simon  the 
brother  of  Jesns  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed.  See  chap,  ix.,  Notes  ana  Ii- 
lustrations  (A). 
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rctania,  and  to  have  been  cnicified  in  Jadsaa  under  Domi- 
tian. 

§  12.  Of  Judas  Iscariot,**  who  stands  last  in  this  third 
group,  all  that  is  historical  has  been  related  in  the  Grospel  His- 
tory ;  and  the  Isolemn  lessons  taught  by  his  character  and  fate 
lie  beyond  the  province  of  this  work.  But  his  place  was  not 
left  vacant  in  the  foundation  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  **  Anoth- 
er took  the  office  "  of  the  fallen  Apostle,  when  Matthias  was 
chosen  in  the  manner  previously  related."  All  that  we  know 
of  Matthias  for  certain  beyond  this  is  that  he  had  been  a  con- 
stant attendant  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  ministry ;  for  such  was  declared  by  St.  Peter  to  be  the  nec- 
essary qualification  of  one  who  was  to  be  a  witness  of  thft  res- 
urrection. The  name  of  Matthias  occurs  in  no  other  place  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  we  may  accept  as  probable  the  opin- 
ion which  is  shared  by  Eusebius  *'"  and  Epiphanus,"*  that  he 
was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  It  is  said  that  he  preached 
the  Gospel  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  Ethiopia."*  An  apoc- 
ryphal gospel  was  published  under  his  name,"*  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria  quotes  from  the  Traditions  of  Matthias."* 

§  13.  The  middle  group  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles  consists 
of  four  names,  each  of  which  has  some  peculiar  interest, 
Philip  and  Bartholomew,  Matthew  and  Thomas."*  These  four, 
though  not  sharing  the  same  intimate  converse  with  their  Mas- 
ter as  Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  are  much  more  prom- 
inent in  the  Gospel  narrative  than  the  last  four.  Two  of  them 
were  among  our  Saviour's  first  disciples ;  Matthew  was  one  of  his 
early  converts ;  and  Thomas,  whose  name  stands  in  close  con- 
nection with  Matthew,  probably  became  a  disciple  before  any 
of  the  third  group. 

'  At  the  head  of  this  second  group  stands  Philip.  '  He  is 
mentioned  as  being  of  Bethsaida,  tne  city  of  Andrew  and 
Peter,"*  and  apparently  was  among  the  Galilean  peasants  of 
that  district  wno  flocked  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist. 
The  manner  in  which  St.  John  speaks  of  him,  the  repetition 
by  him  of  the  self-same  words  with  which  Andrew  had 
brought  to  Peter  the  good  news  that  the  Christ  had  at  last 


••  Of  the  vnrious  dcrivntions  of  the 
epithet,  the  probable  are,  cither  from 
Kerioth  in  Judah — in  which  case  he 
would  be  the  only  exception  to  the 
Galilean  origin  of  the  Apostles — or 
from  Kartha  in  Galilee. 

••  Acts  i.  15-26.  Secchap.xiii.§8. 

'"»  //.  E.  lib.  i.  1 2.     »•»  Ha:re8.  i.  20. 

^"^  Niccphor.  ii.  60. 


"»  Euseb.  //.  E.  iii.  28. 

^"^  Strom,  ii.  163,  etc. 

»•»  This  is  the  order  of  Mark  (iii 
18),  and  Lnkc  (vi.  U,  15);  whih 
Matthew,  evidently  in  the  spirit  of 
hamility,  not  only  places  his  own 
name  after  that  of  Thomas,  but  adds 
the  description,  *  *  the  publican  "  (x.  3). 

»••  John  i.  44. 
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•appeared,  all  indicate  a  previous  friendship  with  the  sons  of 
Jonah  and  of  Zehedee,  and  a  consequent  participation  in  their 
Messianic  hopes.  The  close  union  of  the  two  in  John  vi.  and 
xii.  suggests  that  he  may  have  owed  to  Andrew  the  first  ti- 
dings that  the  hope  had  heen  fulfilled.  The  statement  that  Je- 
sus found  him  *"  implies  a  previous  seeking.  To  him  first,  in 
the  whole  circle  of  the  disciples,  were  spoken  the  words  so 
full  of  meaning, "  Follow  me."  .  As  soon  as  he  has  learned  to 
know  his  Master,  he  is  eager. to  communicate  his  discovery 
to  another  who  had  also  shared  the  same  expectations.  He 
speaks  to  Nathanael,  probably  on  his  an-ival  in  Cana,*"*  as 
though  they  had  not  seldom  communed  together  of  the  intima- 
tions of  a  better  time,  of  a  divine  kingdom,  which  they  found 
in  their  sacred  books.  We  may  well  beUeve  that  he,  like  his 
friend,  was  an  "  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  was  no  guile." 
In  the  lists  of  the  twelve  Apostles  in  the  synoptic  Gospels,  his 
name  is  as  uniformly  at  the  head  of  the  second  group  of  four 
as  the  name  of  Peter  is  at  that  of  the  first;  '*•  and  the  facts 
recorded  by  St.  John  give  the  reason  for  this  p'riority.  In 
those  lists  again  we  find  his  name  uniformly  coupled  with 
that  of  Bartholomew,  and  this  has  led  to  the  hypotnesis  that 
the  latter  is  identical  with  the  Nathanael  of  John  i.  46,  the 
one  being  the  personal  name,  the  other,  like  Bar-jonah  or  Barti- 
msBus,  a  patronymic. 

Philip  apparently  was  among  the  first  company  of  disciples 
who  were  with  the  Lord  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry, 
at  the  marriage  of  Cana,  and  on  his  first  appearance  as  a 
prophet  in  Jerusalem.""  When  John  Was  cast  into  prison, 
and  the  work  of  declaring  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  re- 
quired a  new  company  of  preachers,  we  may  believe  that  he, 
like  his  companions  and  friends,  received  a  new  call  to  a  more 
constant  discipleship."*  When  the  Twelve  were  specially  set 
apart  for  their  office,  he  was  numbered  among  them.  The 
first  three  Gospels  tell  us  nothing  more  of  him  individually. 
St.  John^  with  his  characteristic  fullness  of  personal  reminis- 
cences, records  a  few  significant  utterances.  When  4;he  Gali- 
lean crowds  had  halted  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem  to  hear  the- 
preaching  of  Jesus,"*  and  were  faint  with  hunger,  it  was  to 
Philip  that  the  question  was  put,  "  Whence  shall  wo  buy 
bread  that  these  may  eat?"  "And  this  he  said,"  St.  John 
adds, "  to  prove  him,  for  he  himself  knew  what  he  would  do." 
The  answer, "  Two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  is  not  suffi- 

*"  John  i.  43.— »"'  Comp.  John  xxi.  2.— '~ Matt.  x.  3 ;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luko 
vi.  14.— »"  John  ii.— »»  Matt.  1v.  18-22.— >»  John  vi.  5-9. 
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cient  for  them  that  every  one  may  take  a  little,'*  shows  how 
little  he  was  prepared  for  the  work  of  divine  power  that  fol- 
lowed. It  is  noticeable  that  here,  as  in  John  i.,  he  appears  in 
close  connection  with  Andrew. 

Another  incident  is  brought  before  us  in  John  xii.  20-22. 
Among  the  pilgrims  who  had  come  to  ke^  the  Passover  at 
Jerusalem,  were  some  Gentile  proselytes  (UeUenes)  who  had 
heard  of  Jesus,  and 'desired  to  see  him.  The  Greek  name  of 
Philip  may  have  attracted  them.  The  zealous  love  which  he  had 
shown  in  the  case  of  Nathanael  may  have  made  him  prompt 
to  offer  himself  as  their  guide.  But  it  is  characteristic  of 
him  that  ho  does  not  take  them  at  once  to  the  presence  of  his 
Master.  "  Philip  cometh  and  telleth  Andrew,  and  again  An- 
drew and  Philip  tell  Jesus."  The  friend  and  fellow-towns- 
man to  whom  probably  he  owed  his  own  introduction  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  is  to  introduce  these  strangers  also. 

There  is  a  connection  not  difficult  to  be  traced  between  this 
fact  and  that  which  follows  on  the  last  recun'ence  of  Philip's 
name  in  the  history  of  the  Gospels.  The  desire  to  see  Jesus 
gave  occasion  to  the  utterance  of  words  in  which  the  Lord 
spoke  more  distinctly  than  ever  of  the  presence  of  his  Father 
with  him,  and  to  the  voice  from  heaven  which  manifested 
the  Father's  will"*  The  words  appear  to  have  sunk  into  the 
heart  of  at  least  one  of  the  disciples,  and  he  brooded  over 
them.  The  strong  cravings  of  a  passionate  but  unenlightened 
faith  led  him  to  feel  that  one  thing  was  yet  wanting.  They 
heard  their  Lord  speak  of  his  Father  and  of  their  Father.  He 
was  going  to  his  Father's  house.  They  were  to  follow  him 
there.  But  why  should  they  not  have  even  now  a  vision  of 
the  Divine  glory  ?  It  was  part  of  the  child-like  simplicity  of 
Philip's  nature  that  no  reserve  should  hinder  the  expression 
of  the  craving, "  Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us."* 
And  the  answer  to  that  desire  belonged  also  specially  to  him. 
lie  had  all  along  been  eager  to  lead  others  to  see  Jesus.  Ho 
had  been  with  him,  looking  on  him  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  ministry,  and  yet  he  had  not  known  him.  He  had 
•thought  of  the  glory  of  the  Father  as  consisting  in  some- 
thing else  than  the  Truth,  Righteousness,  Love  that  he  had 
witnessed  in  the  Son.  "  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and 
yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  ?  He  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Fadier.  How  sayest  thou.  Show  us  the  Father  ?" 
No  other  fact  connected  with  the  name  of  Philip  is  recorded 
in  the  Gospels.     The  close  relation  in  which  we  have  seen  him 

>»  Jolm  xii.  2a  '"  John  xiv.  8. 
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standing  to  the  sons  of  Zobedce  and  Nathanael  might  lead  ns 
to  think  of  him  as  one  of  the  two  unnamed  disciples  in  the  list 
of  fishermen  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  who  meet  us  in  John  xxi. 
He  is  among  the  company  of  disciples  at  Jerusalem  after  the 
Ascension,"*  and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 

After  this  all  is  uncertain  and  apocryphal.  He  is  mention- 
ed by  Clenient  of  Alexandria  as  having  had  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  as  haying  sanctioned  the  marriage  of  his  daughters 
instead  of  binding  them  to  vows  of  chastity,"*  and  is  included 
in  the  ast  of  those  who  had  borne  witness  of  Christ  in  their, 
lives,  but  had  not  died  what  was  commonly  looked  on  as  a 
martyr's  death.*"  Polycrates,"'  bishop  of  Ephesus,  speaks 
of  him  as  having  fallen  asleep  in  the  Phrygian  Hierapolis,  as 
having  had  two  daughters  who  had  grown  old  unmarried, 
and  a  third,  with  special  gifts  of  inspiration,  who  had  died  at 
Ephesus.  There  seems,  however,  m  this  mention  of  the 
daughters  of  Philip,  to  be  some  confusion  between  the 
Anostle  and  the  Ev^mgelist.  The  apocryphal  "  Acta  Philip 
pi '  are  utterly  wild  and  fantastic,  and  if  there  is  any  grain 
of  truth  in  them,  it  is  probably  the  bare  fact  that  the  Apostle 
or  the  Evfmgelist  labored  in  Phrygia,  and  died  at  Hierapolis. 

§  14.  Babtholomew  is  a  patronymic,  the  son  of  Talmai"* 
His  own  name  nowhere  appears  m  the  three  first  Gospels. 
It  has  been  not  improbably  conjectured  that  he  is  identical 
with  NathanaeL"*  Nathanael  there  appears  to  have  been 
first  brought  to  Jesus  by  Philip ;  and  in  the  three  first  cata- 
logues of  the  Apostles  (cited  above)  Bartholomew  and  Philip 
appear  together.  It  is  difficult  also  to  imagine,  from  the 
place  assigned  to  Nathanael  in  John  ipd.  2,  that  he  can  have 
been  other  than  an  Apostle.  .If  this  may  be  assumed,  he  was 
born  at  Cana  of  Oalilee :  and  ho  is  said  to  have  preached  the 
Gospel  in  India,*"  meaning  thereby,  probably,  Arabia  Felix, 
which  was  sometimes  called  India  by  the  ancients.*"  Some 
allot  Armenia  to  him  as  his  mission-field,  and  report  him  to 
have  been  there  flayed  alive  and  then  crucified  with  his  head 
downward.*" 

§  15.  Mattubw,  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  is  the  same  as 
Levi,*"  the  son  of  a  certain  Alphaeus.*'*    His  call  to  be  an 


11*  Xcts  i.  18. 

"•  Strom.  iU.  62 ;    Euseb.  //.  E, 
iii.  80.  '"Strom,  iv.  73. 

"*  Eoseb.  H.  E,  iii.  81. 
*"  Compare  the  LXX.eoV«^.  ^ol- 


»*Jobni.45ff. 

»"  Euseb.  //.  E.  V.  10;  Jerome, 
VtV.  Iltast.  86. 

"■  Mosheiro,  De  Rthm  Oirixt,  ante 
ConxlanL  M.  Commentarii^  p.  206. 


<|Bl|(  Josh.  XV.  14,  2  K.  xiii.  37,  nnd  !      '^  Asscmann.  BibL  Or,  iii.  2,  20. 
Qolofuuoc^  Joseph.  AnU  xx.  1,  §  I.      !     "*  Lnkc  ▼.  27-29.     *"  Mark  ii.  14. 
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Apostle  is  related- by  all  three  Evangelist*  in  the  same  words, 
except  that  Matthew  gives  the  former,  and  Mark  and  Luke 
the  latter  name."*  If  there  were  two  publicans,  both  called 
solemnly  in  the  same  form  at  the  same  place,  Capeniaum, 
then  one  of  them  became  an  Apostle,  and  the  other  was  heard 
of  no  more ;  for  Levi  is  not  mentioned  ^^in  after  the  feast 
which  he  made  in  our  Lord's  honor."'  This  is  most  unlike- 
ly. Euthymius  and  many  other  commentators  of  note 
identify  AlphaBus  the  father  of  Matthew  with  Alphaeus  the 
father  of  James  the  Less.  Against  this  is  to  be  set  l.he  fact 
that  in  the  lists  of  Apostles,  l^tthew  and  James  the  Less  are 
never  mentioned  together,  Uke  other  pairs  of  brothers  in  the 
Apostolic  body.  It  may  be,  as  in  other  cases,  that  the  name 
Levi  was  replaced  by  the  name  Matthew  at  the  time  of  the 
calL  The  names  MatthaBus  and  Matthias  are  probably  both 
contractions  of  Mattathias,"'  a  common  Jewish  name  after 
the  exile;  but  the  true  derivation  is  not  certain.  He  be- 
longed to  the  sordid  class  of  portitores^  the  collectors  under 
the  publicani,  who,  as  a  rule,  were  worthy  of  the  hatred  with 
which  the  Jews  regarded  them."'  The  readiness,  however, 
with  which  Matthew  obeyed  the  call  of  Jesus  seems  to  show 
that  his  heart  was  still  open  to  religious  impressions.  His 
conversion  was  attended  by  n  great  awakening  of  the  outcast 
classes  of  the  Jews."*  Matthew,  in  his  Gospel,  does  not  omit 
the  title  of  infamy  which  had  belonged  to  him,  but  neither 
of  the  other  Evangelists  speaks  of  "  Matthew  the  publican.^ 
Of  the  exact  share  which  fell  to  him  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
nothing  whatever  is  told  us  in  the  New  Testament,  and  other 
sources  of  information  we  can  not  trust. 

Eusebius  "*  mentions  that  after  our  Lord's  ascension  Mat- 
thew preached  in  JudaBa  (some  add  for  fifteen  years),  and 
then  went  to  foreign  nations.  To  the  lot  of  Matthew  it  fell 
to  visit  Ethiopia,  says  Socrates  Scholasticus."*  Ambrose 
says  that  God  opened  to  him  the  country  of  the  Persians  ;**• 
Isidore,  the  Macedonians ;  "*  and  others,  the  Parthians,  the 
Medes,  the  Persians  of  the  Euphrates :  but  nothing  whatever 
is  really  known.  Heracleon,  the  disciple  of  Valentinus  (cited 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus)  describes  him  as  dying  a  natural 
death,  which  Clement,  Origen,  and  Tertullian  seem  to  accept : 
the  tradition  that  he  died  a  martyr  came  in  afterward. 


"•  Matt  ix.  9  ;  Mark  ii.  U ;  Luke 
V.  27.  *"  Luke  v.  29. 

"•t.  «.,  "Gift  of  Jehovah "=ee<J- 


»»  Matt,  ix,  9, 10.—'"  //.  E.  iii.  24. 
'"//.  A',  i.  19  ;  Raff.  H.  E,  x.  9. 
*"/n  Ps,  46. 
>»*  Isidore  Hisp.  de  SancL  77.  fi' 


"•  Sec  chap.  Tii.,  'Notes amllUmtrations  (A) 
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§  16.  All  that  we  know  of  Thomas"*  is  derived  from  the 
€k>8pel  of  St.  John ;  and  this  amounts  to  three  traits,  which, 
however,  so  exactly  agree  together,  that,  slight  as  they  are, 
they  place  his  character  before  us  with  a  precision  which  be- 
longs to  no  other  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  except  Peter,  John, 
and  Judas  Iscariot.  This  character  is  that  of  a  man  slow  to 
believe,  seeing  all  the  difficulties  of  a  case,  subject  to  de- 
ppondency,  viewing  things  on  the  darker  side,  and  yet  full  of 
ardent  love  for  his  Master. 

The  first  trait  is  his  speech  when  our  Lord'  determined  to 
face  the  dangers  that  awaited  him  in  Judaea  on  his  journey  to 
Bethany.  Thomas  said  to  his  fellow-disciples,  "  Let  us  also 
go,  that  we  may  die  with  him."  *"  He  entertained  no  hope  of 
his  escape — ^he  looked  on  the  journey  as  leading  to  total 
ruin;  but  he  determined  to  share  the  peril.  "Though  he 
slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him." 

The  second  was  his  speech  during  the  Last  Supper : 
"  Thomas  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  we  know  not  whitiier  thou 
goest,  and  how  can  we  know  the  way  ?  "  *"  It  was  the  pro- 
saic, incredulous  doubt  as  to  moving  a  step  in  the  unseen  fu- 
ture, and  yet  an  eager  inquiry  to  know  how  this  step  was  to 
be  takeii. 

The  third  was  after  the  Resurrection.  He  was  absent — 
possibly  by  accident,  perhaps  characteristically  —  from  the 
first  assembly  when  Jesus  appeared.  The  others  told  him 
what  they  had  seen.  He  broke  forth  into  an  exclamation, 
the  terms  of  which  convey  to  us  at  once  the  vehemence  of 
his  doubt,  and  at  the  same  time  the  yivid  picture  that  his 
mind  retained  of  his  Master's  form  as  he  had  last  seen  him 
lifeless  on  the  cross.  "  Except  I  see  on  his  hands  the  print 
of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not,  I  can  not  believe."  "" 

On  the  eighth  day  he  was  with  them  at  their  gathering, 
perhaps  in  expectation  of  a  recurrence  of  the  visit  of  the  pre- 
vious week ;  and  Jesus  stood  among  them.  He  uttered  the 
same  salutation,  "  Peace  be  unto  you ; "  and  then  turning  to 


**  According  to  Eosebius  {H.  E. 
i.  13)  hiA  real  namo  was  Judas. 
This  may  have  been  a  mere  confusion 
with  Thaddicus,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  extract.    But  it  may  also  be  that 


twin-sister,  Lydia  (Patrss  Apost.  p. 
272),  or  that  he  was  a  twin-brother 
of  our  Lord  (Thilo,  Acta  Thouicp^  p. 
94);  which  last,  again,  would  con- 
firm  his   identification   with   Juda;* 


Thomas  was  a  surname.     The  word   (comp.  Matt.  xiii.  65).     He  in  said 
27toma  means  **a  twinf"  and  so  it   to  have  been  born  at  Antioch  (Patres 


is  translated  in  John  xi.  16,  xxi.  2, 
6  didvfMog.  Out  of  this  name  has 
grown  tho  tradition  that  he  had  a 
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Apost.  pp.  272,  512). 
"•Johnxi.  16. 
>"  John  xiv.  5.     "*  John  xx.  25. 
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Thomas,  as  if  this  had  been  the  special  object  of  his  appear- 
ance, uttered  the  words  which  convey  as  strongly  the  sense 
of  condemnation  and  tender  reproof,  as  those  of  Thomas  had 
shown  the  sense  of  hesitation  and  doubt.  "  Bring  thy  finger 
hither  \&lt — as  if  himself  pointing  to  his  wounds]  and  see 
my  hands ;  and  bring  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  in  my  side ;  and 
do  not  become  (/i^  yivov)  unbelieving  (^ircoroc),  but  believing 

(ttiotoc)." 

The  effect"*  on  Thomas  is  immediate.  The  conviction 
produced  by  the  removal  of  his  doubt  became  deeper  and 
stronger  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Apostles.  The  words 
in  which  he  expressed  his  belief  contain  a  far  higher  asser- 
tion of  his  Master's  divine  nature  than  can  be  traced  in  any 
other  expression  used  by  Apostolic  lips,  "  My  Lord  and  my 
God."  And  the  word  "my" gives  it  a  personal  application 
to  himself.  The  answer  oi  our  Lord  sums  up  the  moral  of 
the  whole  narrative :  "  Because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast 
believed :  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  me,  and  yet 
have  believed."  *"  By  this  incident,  therefore,  Thomas, "  the 
Doubting  Apostle,"  is  raised  at  once  to  the  Theologian  in  the 
original  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  this  feature  of  his  character 
which  has  been  caught  in  later  ages,  when  for  the  first  time 
its  peculiar  lesson  became  apparent.  In  the  famous  statue  of 
him  by  Thorwaldsen  in  the  church  at  Copenhagen,  he  stands, 
the  thoughtful,  meditative  sceptic,  with  the  rule  in  his  hand 
for  the  due  measuring  of  evidence  and  argument.  In  the 
New  Testament  we  hear  of  Thomas  only  twice  again,  once 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  with  the  seven  disciples,  where  he  is 
ranked  next  after  Peter,"*  and  again  in  the  assemblage  of  the 
Apostles  after  the  Ascension."* 

The  earlier  traditions,  as  believed  in  the  fourth  century,'*' 
represent  him  as  preaching  in  Parthia  or  Persia,  and  as  final- 
ly buried  at  Edessa."*  Chrysostom  mentions  his  grave  at 
Edessa,  as  being  one  of  the  four  genuine  tombs  of  Apostles  ; 
the  other  three  being  those  of  Peter,'  Paul  and  John."*  With 
his  burial  at  Edessa  agrees  the  story  of  his  sending  Thad- 
dffius  to  Abgarus  with  our  Lord's  letter."* 

The  later  traditions  carry  him  further  East,  and  ascribe  to' 
him  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church   in  Malabar, 
which  still  goes  by  the  name  of  "  the  Christians  of  St.  Thorn- 
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It  is  useless  to  spccnlfttc  wheth- 
er ho  obeyed  our  Lord's  invitation  to 
examine  the  wounds.  The  impres- 
sion is  that  ho  did  not. 

'*«John  XX.  29. 

^*'Johnxxi.  2. 


"^  Acts  i.  13. 

">  Eus.  Jf.  E,  i.  13,  iii.  1 ;  Soc- 
rat.  H,  E.  i.  19. 

"*  Socr.  i7.  E,  iv.  18. 
»**  Horn,  in  Heh,  26. 
"•  Enseb.  //.  E.  i.  13. 
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as;"  and  his  tomb  is  shown  in  the  neighborhood.  This,  how- 
ever, is  now  usually  regarded  as  arising  from  a  confusion 
with  a  later  Thomas,  a  missionary  from  the  Nestorians.  His 
martyrdom  (whether  in  Persia  or  India)  is  said  to  have  been 
effected  by  a  lance.*" 

§  17.  To  these  twelve  Apostles  two  more  were  added  spe- 
cially for  the  mission  to  the  Grentiles,  for  we  have  seen  that 
Barnabas,  as  well  as  Paul,  is  expressly  designated  by  that 
title.  The  word  Barnabas  is  an  appellative — signifying  the 
"son  of  prophecy  "or  "exhortation,"  rather  than  of  "conso- 
lation " — given  by  the  Apostles  to  Josbph,  a  Levite  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus."*  We  have  already  seen  his  Christian  de- 
votedness,  as  contrasted  with  the  self-seeking  of  Ananias ; 
how  he  justified  his  title  by  his  ministry  at  Antioch ;  how  lie 
introduced  Paul  to  the  Apostles  after  his  conversion ;  how  he 
sought  him  out  at  Taraus,  labored  with  him  at  Antioch,  went 
up  with  him  twice  to  Jerusalem,  and  shared  his  first  mission- 
ary journey  5  and  how,  on  the  proposal  of  tiie  second,  the  fel- 
low-laborers were  severed  by  tneir  dispute  about  John  Mark. 

If  wo  may  judge  from  the  hint  furnished  by  the  fact  that 
Paul  was  commended  by  the  brethren  to  the  grace  of  God,  it 
would  seem  that  Barnabas  was  in  the  wrong.  He  took  Mark, 
and  sailed  to  Cyprus,  his  native  island.  And  here  the  Script- 
ure notices  of  him  cease :  those  found  in  Gkl.  ii.  1, 9, 13,  be- 
long to  an  earlier  period.  From  1  Cor.  ix.  6  we  infer  that 
Barnabas  was  a  married  man ;  and  from  Gal.  (/.  e.),  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  dispute  with  Paul,  his  character  seems 
not  to  have  possessed  that  thoroughness  of  purpose  and  de- 
termination which  was  found  in  the  great  Apostle.  As  to 
his  furdier  labors  and  death,  traditions  diiffer.  Some  say 
that  he  went  to  Milan,  and  became  first  bishop  of  the  Church 
there :  the  Clementine  Homilies  make  him  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  our  Lord  himself,  and  to  have  preached  in  Rome 
and  Alexandria,  and  converted  Clement  of  Rome :  the  Clem- 
entine Recognitions  say  that  he  preached  in  Rome  even  dur- 
ing the  life-time  of  our  Lord.  There  is  extant  an  apocryphal 
work,  probably  of  the  fifth  century,  Acta  et  Passio  Barndbm 
in  CyprOy  which  relates  his  second  missionary  journey  to 
Cyprus,  and  his  death  by  martyrdom  there ;  and  a  still  later 
encomium  of  Barnabas,  by  a  Cyprian  monk  Alexander,- which 
makes  him  to  have  been  brought  up  with  St.  Paul  under 
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An  fipocTTphal  "Gospel  of 
Thomas  "  (chiefly  relating  to  the  In- 
fancy of  Christ)  is  published  in  Tisch- 
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endorfs  Evangelia  Apocrypha;  tho 
Apocryphal  "  Acts  of  Thomas  **  by 
Thilo  (Codex  Apocryphvs)^ 


4cts  ir.  36. 
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Gamaliel,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  pretended  finding  of 
his  body  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Zeno  (474-490).  We 
have  an  Epistle  in  twenty-one  chapters  called  by  the  name  of 
Barnabas.  Of  this,  the  first  four  chapters  and  a  half  are  extant 
only  in  u  barbarous  Latin  version ;  the  rest  in  the  original 
Greek.  Its  authenticity  has  been,  defended  by  some  great 
names ;  but  it  is  very  generally  given  up  now,  and  the  EpisUe 
is  believed  to  have  been  written  early  in  the  second  century. 

§  1 8.  In  their  office  of  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Church, 
some  of  the  Apostles  used  the  pen  as  well  as  the  tongue ;  and 
two  of  them,  Mattelbw  and  John,  undertook  the  special 
function  of  placing  on  permanent  record  those  facts  concern- 
ing the  life  and  death  and  i*esurreDtion  of  Christy  of  which 
they  were  his  own  chosen  witnesseo.  This  would  seem  to  be 
a  distinctive  part  of  the  Apostolic  office ;  nor  is  this  view  at 
variance  with  the  fact  that  it  was  undertaken  also  by  two 
others,  who  were  not  Apostles.  For  it  may  now.be  received 
as  an  established  fact,  that  the  Gospels  of  Mask  and  Lukjb 
were  written  under  the  supervision  of  Peter  and  Paul.  These 
two  writers,  therefore,  may  wdl  claim  a  place  next  to  the 
Apostles.  But,  in  speaking  of  them  as  EvangdisUy  we  must 
distinguish  this  use  of  the  word  from  its  proper  New  Testa- 
ment signification,  as  describing  a  class  of  teachers  next  in 
rank  to  Apostles  and  Prophets,  the  Eoangelizers  of  the 
world.*"  It  was  at  a  later  age  that  the  writer  of  a  Gospel 
{€hayyi\ioy)y  was  called  an  Evangelist  {ehayytXurr^Q)  not  only  a 
matter  of  etymology,  but  the  natural  process  of  thought  which 
is  thus  stated  by  Eusebius : — "  Men  do  the  work  of  Evangel- 
ists, leaving  their  homes  to  proclaim  Christ,  and  deliver  the 
toritten  Gospels  to  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  faith."  **• 
If  the  Gospel  was  a  written  book,  and  the  office  of  the  Evan- 
gelists was  to  read  or  distribute  it,  then  the  writers  of  such 
books  were  xar  i^oxny  The  Evangelists.  It  is  thus,  accord- 
ingly, that  Eusebius  speaks  of  them ;  and  this  meaning  soon 
overshadowed  the  old  one.  Of  the  Grospels  we  Shall  speak 
presently ;  *"  and  frequent  occasions  have  occurred  to  notice 
points  in  that  pei*sonal  history  of  Mark  and  Luke,  which  we 
have  now  to  collect  into  one  view. 

(L)  Mabk  the  Evangelist  is  probably  the  same  as  "  John 
whose  surname  was  Mabk."  "*  John  was  the  Jewish  name, 
and  Mark,  a  name  of  frequent  use  among  the  Romans,  was 
adopted  afterward,  and  gradually  superseded  the  other.  The 
places  in  the  New  Testament  enable  us  to  trace  the  process. 
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Eph.  iv.  11.  "*  See  Appendix,  p.  700,  seq. 


Enscb.  If,  E.  iii.  37. 
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Acts  xii.  12,  25. 
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The  John  Mark  of  Acts  xii.  12, 25,  and  the  John  of  Acts  xiii. 
5,  13,  becomes  Mark  only  in  Acts  xv.  39,  Col.  iv.  10,  2  Tim. 
iv.  11,  Philem.  24.  The  change  of  John  to  Mark  is  analogous 
to  that  of  Saul  to  Paul  ^  and  we  can  not  doubt  that  the  dis- 
use of  the  Jewish  name  in  favor  of  the  other  is  intentional, 
and  has  reference  to  the  patting  away  of  his  former  life,  and 
his  entrance  upon  a  new  ministry.  No  inconsistency  arises 
from  the  accounts  of  his  ministering  to  two  Apostles.  Of  his 
desertion  of  Paul  we  have  already  spoken.*" 

John  Mark  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Mary,  who  dwelt  at 
Jerusalem,  and  he  was  therefore  probably  bom  in  that  city.*^ 
He  was  the  cousin  of  Barnabas.*^*  It  was  to  Mary's  house, 
as  to  a  familiar  haunt,  that  Peter  came  after  his  deliverance 
from  prison,*"  and  there  found  "  many  gathered  together 
praying ;"  and  John  Mlirk  was  probably  converted  by  Peter 
.  from  meeting  him:  ia  his  mother's  house,  for  ho  speaks  of 
"  Marcus  my  son."  *"  This  natural  link  of  connection  be- 
tween the  two  passage^  is. broken  by  the  supposition  of  two 
Marks,  which  is  on  all  accounts  improbable.  The  theory 
that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  is  without  any  war- 
rant. Another  theory,  that  an  event  of  the  night  of  our 
Lord's  betrayal,  related  by  Mark  alone,  is  one  that  befell  him- 
self, must  not  be  so  promptly  dismissed.  "  There  followed 
him  a  certain  young  man,  having  a  linen  cloth  cast  about  his 
naked  body ;  and  the  young  men  laid  hold  on  him ;  and  he 
left  the  linen  cloth,  and  fled  from  them  naked."  ""  The  de- 
tail of  facts  is  remarkably  minute,  the  name  only  is  wanting. 
The  most  probable  view  is  that  St.  Mark  suppressed  his  own 
name,  while  telling  a  story  which  he  had  the  best  means  of 
knowing*  Awakened  out  of  sleep,  or  just  preparing  for  it,  in 
some  house  in  the  valley  of  Kedron,  he  comes  out  to  see  the 
seizure  of  the  betrayed  Teacher,  known  to  him  and  in  some 
degree  beloved  already.  He  is  so  deeply  interested  in  his 
fate  that  he  follows  him  even  in  his  thin  linen  robe.  His  de- 
meanor is  such  that  some  of  the  crowd  are  about  to  arrest 
him ;  then, "  fear  overcoming  shame  "  (Bengal),  he  leaves  his 
garment  in  their  hands  and  flees.  We  can  only  say  that  if 
the  name  of  Mark  is  supplied,  the  narrative  receives  its  most 
prgbable  explanation.  John***  introduces  himself  in  this, un- 
obtrusive way,  and  perhaps  Luke  likewise.*"    Mary  the  moth- 


»"  Acts  xiii.  13.      Chap.  xv.  §  10. 
»"  Acts  xii.  12. 

*"  Col.    iv.    10,    avtifjid^^    pvopetly 
•*  first-cousin"  (not  "sister's  son,"  ns 


in  the  A.V.),  ami  thence  extended  to 
anv  col  lateral  blood  relations. 

^  Acts  xii.  12.        "'1  Pet.  T.  13. 

*"Markxiv.  51,52. 


»"  John  i,  40,  xix.  2G.  ^'"Lukc  xxiv.  18. 
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er  of  Mark  seems  to  have  been  a  person  6f  some  means  and 
influence,  and  her  house  a  rallying -point  for  Christians  in 
those  dangerous  days.  Her, son,  already  an  inquirer,  would 
soon  become  more.  Anxious  to  work  for  Christ,  he  went 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  their  "  minister  "  on  their  return 
from  Jerusalem,  and  on  their  first  journey ;  but  at  Perga,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  he  turned  back.*"  On  the  second  jour- 
ney Paul  would  not  accept  him  again  as  a  companion,  bat 
Barnabas  his  kinsman  was  more  indulgent ;  and  thus  he  be- 
came the  cause  of  the  memorable  "rfiarp  contention"  be- 
tween them.*"  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  Mark's  vacilla- 
tion, it  did  not  separate  him  forever  from  Paul,  for  we  find 
him  by  the  side  oi  that  Apostle  in  his  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome.*"  In  the  former  place  a  journey  of  Mark  to  Asia  is 
contemplated.  Somewhat  later  he  is  with  Peter  at  Baby- 
lon.*" Some  consider  Babylon  to  be  a  name  here  ^ven  to 
Rome  in  a  mystical  sense ;  surely  without  reason,  since  the 
date  of  a  letter  is  not  the  place  to  look  for  a  figure  of  speech. 
Of  the  causes  of  this  visit  to  Babylon  there  is  no  evidence. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  he  made  the  journey  to  Asia 
Minor,  and  thence  went  on  to  join  Peter  at  Babylon.***  Re- 
turning to  proconsular  Asia,  he  seems  to  have  been  with 
Timothy  at  Ephesus  when  Paul  wrote  to  him  during  his  sec- 
ond imprisonment,  and  Paul  was  anxious  for  his  company  and 
ministry  at  Rome.*** 

When  we  pass  bcyond.Scripture,  we  find  the  facta  doubt- 
ful and  even  inconsistent.  If  Papias  is  to  be  trusted,**'  Mark 
never  was  a  disciple  of  our  Lord  ;  which  he  probably  infers 
from  1  Pet  v.  13.  Epiphanius,  on  the  other  hand,  willing  to 
do  honor  to  the  Evangelist,  adopts  the  tradition  that  he  was 
one  of  the  seventy-two  disciples,  who  turned  back  from  our 
Lord  at  the  hard  saying  in  John  vi.***  The  same  had  been 
said  of  St.  Luke.  Nothing  can  be  decided  on  this  point 
The  relation  of  Mark  to  Peter  is  of  great  importance  for  our 
view  of  his  Gospel.  Ancient  writers  with  one  consent  make 
the  Evangelist  the  interpreter  (^p^iji«£ur^c)  of  the  Apostle  Pe- 
tcr.***  Some  explain  this  word  to  mean  that  the  office  of 
Mark  was  to  translate  into  the  Greek  tongue  the  Aramaic 


"*  Acts  xii.*  25,  xiii.  13. 

"«  Acts  XV.  36-40. 

*~Col.  ir.  10;  Philem.  24. 

>"  I  Pet.  V.  13. 

*•*  Comp.  clmp.  xix.  §  1 . 

*"2Tim.iv.  \\, 


"'  Quoted  in  Eiiscbiiw,  H.  E.  iii.  89. 


«*  Contra.  Ihtr.  li.  6,  p.  457,  Din- 
dorPs  recent  edition. 

'"Papias  in  Eoseb.  //.  E,  Sii.  39; 
Ircnffios,  Har,  iii.  ],  iii.  10,  6;  Ter- 
tuflian,  c.  Marc^  iv.  6 ;  Hieronymus, 
ad  Hedib.ix.^  etc. 
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discourses  of  the  Apostle ;  while  others  adopt  the  more  prob- 
able view,  that  Mark  wrote  a  Gospel  which  conformed  more 
exactly  than  the  others  to  Peter's  preaching,  atnd  thus  "  in- 
tei'preted  "  it  to  the  Church  at  lars^e.  The  report  that  Mark 
was  the  conipanion  of  Peter  at  Home  is  no  doubt  of  great 
antiquity.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  as 
giving  it  for  "  a  tradition  which  he  had  received  of  the  elders 
from  the  first."  "•  But  the  force  of  this  is  invalidated  by  the 
suspicion  that  it  rests  on  a  misunderstanding  of  1  Pet.  v.  13, 
Babylon  being  wronglv  taken  for  a  typical  name  of  Rome."* 
Another  tradition  is,  that  Mark,  sent  on  a  mission  to  Egypt 
by  Peter,"*  founded  the  Church'  of  Alexandria,"*  and  having 
preached  in  various  places  "*  then  returned  to  Alexandria,  of 
which  Church  he  was  bishop,  and  there  suffered  a  martyr's 
death."*  But  none  of  these  later  details  rest  on  sound  authority. 

(ii.)  The  name  Luke  (Aovmc)  is  an  abbreviated  form  of 
Lucanii8  or  of  lAicilius,  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Lucius,"*  which  belongs  to  a  different  person.  The  name  of 
Luke  occurs  three  times  in  the  New  Testament,"'  and  doubt- 
less in  all  three  the  third  Evangelist  is  the  person  spoken  of. 
To  the  Colossians  he  is  described  as  "the  beloved  physician,** 
probably  because  he  had  been  known  to  them  in  that  faculty. 
Timothy  needs  no  additional  mark  for  identification ;  to  him 
the  words  are, "  only  Luke  is  with  me."  To  Philemon,  Luke 
sends  his  salutation  in  conmion  with  other  "  fellow-laborers  " 
of  St.  Paul.  As  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Luke  of  these  passages  is  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, as  well  as  of  the  Gk)spel  which  bears  his  name,  it  is  nat- 
ural to  seek  in  the  former  book  for  some  traces  of  that  con- 
nection with  St.  Paul  which  tbe9e  passages  assume  to  exist ; 
and  although  the  name  of  St.  Luke  does  not  occur  in  the 
Acts^  we  have  seen  ample  reason  to  believe  that  under  the 
pronoun  "  we,"  several  references  to  the  Evangelist  are  to  be 
added  to  the  three  places  just  quoted. 

Combining  the  traditional  element  with  the  Scriptural,  the 
imcertain  with  the  certain,  we  are  able  to  trace  the  following 
dim  outline  of  the  Evangelist's  Kfe.  He  was  bom  at  Antioch 
in  Syria; "*  in  what  condition  of  life  is  xmcertain.  That  he 
was  taught  the  science  of  medicine  does  not  prove  that  he 
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was  of  higher  birth  than  the  rest  of  the  disciples ;  medicine  in 
its  earlier  and  ruder  state  was  sometimes  practiced  even  by  a 
slave.  The  well-known  tradition  that  Luke  was  also  a  paint- 
er, and  of  no  mean  skill,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Niceph- 
orus,"*  and  of  other  late  writers ;  but  none  of  them  are  of  his- 
toiical  authority,  and  the  Acts  and  £pistles  are  wholly  silent 
upon  a  point  so  likely  to  be  mentioned.  He  was  not  bom  a 
Jew,  for  he  is  not  reckoned  among  them  "  of  the  circumcis- 
ion "  by  St  Paul.*"  If  this  be  not  thought  conclusive,  noth- 
ing can  be  argued  from  the  Greek  idioms  in  his  style,  for  he 
might  be  a  Hellenist  Jew ;  nor  from  the  Gentile  tendency  of 
his  Gospel,  for  this  it  would  share  with  the  inspired  writmgs 
of  St.  Paid,  a  Pharisee  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  G^malieL 
The  date  of  his  conversion  is  uncertain.  He  was  not  indeed 
"  an  eye-witness  and  minister  of  the  word  from  the  begin- 
ning," *•*  or  he  would  have. rested  his  claim  as  an  EvangeUst 
upon  that  ground.  Still  he  may  have  been  converted  by  the 
Lord  himself,  some  time  before  Ilis  departure ;  and  the  state- 
ment of  Epiphanius,"'  and  others,  that  he  was  one  of  the  sev- 
enty disciples,  has  nothing  very  improbable  in  it ;  while  tliat 
which  Theophylact  adopts  (on  Luke  xxiv.),  that  he  was  one  of 
the  two  who  journeyed  to  Emmaus  with  the  risen  Redeemer, 
has  found  modem  defenders.  Tertullian  assumes  that  the 
conversion  of  Luke  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Paul ;  *"  and  the  bal- 
ance of  probabihty  is  on  this  side. 

The  first  ray  of  historical  light  falls  on  the  Evangelist,  when 
he  joins  St.  Paul  at  Troas,  and  shares  his  journey  into  Mace- 
donia. The  sudden  transition  to  the  first  person  plural  in 
Acts  xvi.  9,  is  most  naturally  explained,  after  all  the  objections^ 
that  have  been  urged,  by  supposing  that  Luke,  the  writer  ot 
the  Acts,  formed  one  of  St.  Paul's  company  from  this  point. 
His  conversion  had  taken  place  before,  since  he  silently  as- 
sumes his  place  among  the  great  Apostle's  followers  without 
any  hint  that  this  was  his  first  admission  to  the  knowledge  and 
ministry  of  Christ  He  may  have  found  his  way  to  Troas  to 
preach  the  Grospel,  sent  possibly  by  St.  Paul  himself.  As  far 
as  Philippi,  the  Evangelist  journeyed  with  the  Apostle.  The 
resmnption  of  the  third  person  on  Paul's  departure  from  that 
place  "*  would  show  that  Luke  was  now  left  behind.  During 
the  rest  of  St  Paul's  second  missionary  journey  we  hear  of 

"'  H.  E.  ii.  43.  I  tolicns  ;  iion  mngister,  scd  discipulns, 
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Luke  no  more.  But  on  the  third  journey  the  same  indication 
reminds  us  that  Luke  is  again  of  the  company,*"  having 
joined  it  apparently  at  Philippi,  where  he  had  been  left. 
With  the  Apostle  he  passed  through  Miletus,  IVre  and  Caes- 
area  to  Jerusalem.*"  Between  the  two  visits  of  Paul  to  Phi- 
lippi seven  years  had  elapsed  (a.d.  61  to  a.d.  58),  which  the 
Evangelist  may  have  spent  in  Philippi  and  its  neighborhood, 
preaching  the  Gospel. 

There  remains  one  passage  which,  if  it  refers  to  St.  Luke, 
must  belong  to  this  period.  "  We  have  sent  with  him  "  {u  e,y 
Titus)  "  the  brother  whose  praise  is  in  the  Grospel  throughout 
all  the  churches."  *"^  The  subscription  of  the  Epistle  sets  out 
that  it  was  "  written  from  Philippi,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  by 
Titus  one? ImcoSj^  and  it  is  an  old  opinion  that  Luke  was  the 
companion  of  Titus,  although  he  is  not  named  in  the  body  of 
the  Epistle.  If  this  be  so,  we  are  to  suppose  that  during  the 
'Hhree  months"  of  .Paul's  sojourn  at  Philippi*"  Luke  was 
sent  from  that  place  to  Corkith  on  this  evrand ;  and  the  words 
"  wh()pe  praise  is  in  the  Gospel  throughout  all  the  churches,"  en- 
able us  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  activity  during  the  interval 
in  which  he  has  not  been  otherwise  mentioned.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  praise  lay  in  the  activity  with  which  he 
preached  the  Gospel ;  and  not,  as  Jerome  imderstands  the  pas- 
sage, in  his  being  the  author  of  a  written  Gosp^.*"  The  nar- 
rative warrants  the  inference,  that  Luke  was  with  Paul  during 
his  two  years'  imprisonment  at  Csesarea;  and  this  is  the  most 
probable  time  for  the  composition  of  his  Gospel. 

He  again  appears  in  the  company  of  Paul  in  the  memora- 
ble voyage  to  Home.*"  He  remained  at  his  side  during  his 
imprisonment;*'*  and,  assuming  that  the  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  was  written  during  the  second  imprisonment,  the 
testimony  of  that  Epistle  (Iv.  1 1 )  shows  that  he  continued 
faitliful  to  the  Apostle  to  the  end  of  his  afflictions. 

After  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  the  acts  of  his  faithful  compan- 
ion are  hopelessly  obscure  to  us.*"'  It  is  as  perhaps  the  Evan- 
gelist wished  it  to  be :  we  only  know  him  while  he  stands  by  the 
side  of  his  beloved  Paul:  wnen  the  master  departs,  the  histo- 
ry  of  the  follower  becomes  confusion  and  fable.  As  to  the 
age  and  death  of  the  Evangelist,  there  is  the  utmost  uncertain- 
ty.    It  seems  probable  that  he  died  in  advanced  life;  but 
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whether  he  suffered  martyrdom  or  died  a  natai*al  death; 
whether  Bithynia  or  Achaia,  or  some  other  country,  witnessed 
his  end,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  amid  contradictoiy 
voices.  That  he  died  a  martyr,  between  a.d.  75  and  a.d.  100, 
would  seem  to  have  the  balance  of  suffrages  in  its  favor.  It  is 
enough  for  us,  so  far  as  regards  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  to  know 
that  the  writer  was  the  tried  fmd  constant  friend  of  Uie  Apos- 
tle Paul,  who  shared  his  labors,  and  was  not  driven  from  his 
side  by  danger. 

§  1 9.  Next  hi  order  to  the  Apostles,  in  the  sacred  history, 
stand  those  Seven  Men  of  Good  HepcH  who  are  commonly 
called  Deacons  ;  and  this  class  derives  special  celebrity  from 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  and  the  evangelizing  labors  of 
Philip.  After  what  has  been  said  of  these  two  in  the  Apos- 
tolic history,  it  only  remains  to  add  some  further  notices  of  the 
latter.  He  was,  like  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  in  all  probabil- 
ity a*  Hellenist.  His  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  Church 
is  shown  by  his  standing  in  the  list  of  the  Seven  next  to 
Stephen ;  and  we  should  expect  the  man  who  was  thus  worthy 
of  being  Stephen's  companion  and  feUow-worker  to  go  on  with 
the  work  which  he  left  unfinished,  and  to  break  through  the 
barriers  of  national  Judaism.  Accordingly,  foremost  among 
those  whom  the  persecution  that  ensued  on  the  death  of  the  first 
Deacon  drove  *from  Jerusalem,  we  find  the  second  <jarrying  the 
Gospel  to  the  outcasts  of  Samaria  and  the  proselyte  of  Ethio- 
pia :  and  thus  Philip  became  the  precursor  of  St.  Paul  in  his 
work,  as  Stephen  had  been  in  his  teaching.  It  falls  to  his  lot, 
rather  than  to  that  of  an  Apostle,  to  take  thq  first  step  in  the 
victory  over  Jewish  prejudice,  and  in  the  expansion  of  the 
Church  according  to  its  Lord's  command.  For  this  we  may 
perhaps  find  a  deeper  reason  than  the  mere  fact  that  the 
Apostles  had  not  yet  left  Jerusalem.  As  the  Samaritans  had 
already  shown  themselves,  on  our  Lord's  first  visit,  more  alive 
to  spiritual  views  of  the  Messiah  than  the  Jews,  so  would 
a  Hellenist  probably  be  better  prepared  than  a  Jew  to  satis- 
fy their  hopes.  From  AzotU8,*whero  he  re-appeared  after  his 
miraculous  separation  from  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  he  made  his 
way  to  Caasarea,  preaching  in  all  the  cities  he  passed  through  ;'•* 
and  we  may  be  permitted  to  conjecture  that  his  ministry  at 


Epip!ianins(/7IfBr.  li.  11, vol.  ii..4C4,  in 
Dlndorfs  edition)  we  find  thftt  "  rc- 
c'civinp;  the  commission  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  [Luke]  preaches  first  in  Dal- 
ivntia  and  Gallia,  in  Italy  and  Mace- 
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Caesarea  was  one  of  the  causes  that  awakened  the  holy  cnrios- 
itv  of  Cornelius. 

Whether  the  Seven  to  whom  Philip  belonged  are  rightly  or 
not  identified  with  the  order  of  Decu^na^  these  labors  of  his 
go  far  beyond  what  are  described  as  their  special  functions, 
and  entitle  him,  before  any  other  who  was  not  an  Apostle,  to 
the  designation  under  which  he  re-appears  in  the  Acts,  as 
Philip  thb  Evangelist,  though  still  described  as  "  one  of  the 
Seven."  "*  He  is  still  residing  at  Caesarea,  which  he  had 
doubtless  made  the  centre  of  his  labors  as  an  Evangelist  in 
preaching  the  Gospel ;  and  his  four  virgin  daughters  possess 
the  ^ft  of  prophecy.  He  receives  Paul  and  his  company  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem ;  and  he  is  visited  by  prophets  and 
ciders  from  that  city.  At  such  a  place  as  Caesarea,  the  work 
of  such  a  man  must  have  helped  to  bridge  over  the  ever-widen- 
ing gap  which  threatened  to  separate  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Churches.  One  who  had  preached  Christ  to  the  hated  Sa- 
maritan, the  swarthy  African,  the  despised  Philistine,  the  men 
of  all  nations  who  passed  through  the  sea-port  of  Palestine, 
was  a  fit  host  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  house  in  which  he  and  his  daughters  had  lived 
was  pointed  out  to  travelers  in  the  time  of  Jerome.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  Bishop  of  Tralles,  in  Lydia.  In  other  tradi- 
tions he  is  more  or  less  confounded  with  Philip  the  Apostle. 

The  remaining  Deacons  are  not  again  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament.  Prochorus  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
consecrated  by  St.  Peter  Bishop  of  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia : 
NiCAKOB  is  placed  among  the  seventy  or  seventy-two  Disciples 
(a  mere  congeries  of  New  Testament  names)  by  the  pseudo- 
Hippolytus,  who  adds  that  he  died  at  the  time  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Stephen :  Timok  is  also  made  one  of  the  seventy-two 
and  Bishop  of  Bostra,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  fire : 
and  Parmenas  is  said  to  have  been  martyred  at  Philippi  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan. 

The  last  of  the  Seven,  Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch,  has 
obtained  a  greater  but  more  questionable  celebrity ;  but  Uiere 
is  no  reason,  except  the  similarity  of  name,  for  identifying 
Nicolas  with  the  sect  of  Nicolaitans  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii.  6, 14, 
15.  It  would  seem  from  these  passages  that  the  Nicolaitans 
held  that  it  was  lawful ''  to  eat  tbings  sacrificed  to  idols,  and 
to  commit  fornication,"  in  opposition  to  the  decree  of  the 
Church  recorded  in  Acts  xv.  20, 20.  The  Nicolaitans  them- 
selves, at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  claimed  the 
Deacon  as  their  founder.  Epiphanius,  an  inaccurate  writer, 
""Actsviii.  »*  Acts  xxi.  8,  9. 
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relates  some  details  of  the  life  of  Nicolas  the  Deaccm,  and  de- 
scribes him  as  gradually  sinking  into  the  grossest  impurity, 
and  becoming  the  originator  of  the  Nicolaitans  and  other  im- 
moral sects.  The  same  account  is  believed,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  by  Jerome  and  other  writers  in  the  fourth  century ;  but 
it  is  irreconcilable  with  the  character  of  Nicolas  given,  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  an  earlier  and  more  discriminating 
writer  than  Epiphanius.  He  states  that  Nicolas  led  a  chaete 
life  and  brought  up  his  children  in  purity ;  that  on  a  certain 
occasion,  having  been  sharply  reproved  by  the  Apostles  .as  a 
jealous  husband,  he  repelled  the  charge  by  offering  to  ^ow 
his  wife  to  become  the  wife  of  any  other  person ;  and  thatiie 
was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  a  saying  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
Apostle  Matthias  also, — that  it  is  our  duty  to  fight  against 
the  flesh  and  to.abuseit.  His  words  were  perversely  interpreted 
by  the  Nicolaitans  as  authority  for  their  immoral  practiees. 
Theodoret,  in  his  account  of  the  sect,  repeats  the  foregoing 
statement  of  Clement ;  and  charges  the  Nicolaitans  with 
false  dealing  in  borrowing  the  name  of  the  Deacon. 

§  20.  Of  the  other  fellow-workers  of  the  Apostles  it  is 
needless  to  collect  the  Scriptural  notices  and  the  later  tradi- 
tions, which  have  their  proper  place  in  a  ZHcUonary  of  the 
Sihle.  But  the  prominence  of  Timothy  and  Titus  among  the 
companions  of  St.  Paul,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
work  committed  to  them,  seems  to  call  for  a  summary  notice 
of  their  lives. 

Titus  claims  the  precedence  in  the  order  of  the  narrative, 
as  also,  no  doubt  in  age.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  ^c^,"* 
and  our  materials  for  his  biography  must  be  drawn  entir^y 
from  the  notices  of  him  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, the  JEpistle  to  the  GalatianSy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
himself,  combined  with  the  Secofid  Epistle  to  Timothy,  Tak- 
ing the  passages  in  the  Epistles  in  the  chronological  order  of 
the  events  referred  to,  we  turn  first  to  Gal.  ii.  1,  3.  We  con- 
ceive the  journey  mentioned  here  to  be  identical  with  that 
recorded  in  Acts  xv.,  in  which  Paul,  and  Barnabas  went  from 
Antioch  to  Jerusalem  to  the  conference  which  was  to  decide 
the  question  of  the  necessity  of  circumcision  to  the  Grentiles. 
Here  we  see  Titus  in  close  association  with  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas at  Antioch.*"    He  goes' with  them  to  Jerusalem.     He  is 


"•  The  reading  Tirov  'lobarov  in 
Acts  xviii.  7  is  too  doubtful  to  support 
nny  inference,  nnd  is  only  raised  to 
importance  by  Wieseler  ift  connection 
with  a  theory  that  needs  artificial  help. 


The  recent  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Kin;; 
(Who  was  St.  Titus f  Dublin,  1853), 
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tainly ingenious,  but  quite  untenable. 
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in  fact  one  of  the  tivzq  ^XXoc  of  Acts  xv.  2,  who  were  deputed 
to  accompany  them  from  Antioch.  His  circumcision  was 
either  not  insisted  on  at  Jerusalem,  or,  if  demanded,  was 
firmly  resisted.  He  is  very  emphatically  spoken  of  as  a  Gen- 
tile, by  which  is  most  probably  meant  that  both  his  parents 
were  Gtentiles.  Here  is  a  double  <^ntrast  with  Timothy,  who 
was  circumcised  by  St.  Paul's  own  directions,  and  one  of 
whose  parents  was  Jewish.*"  Titus  would  seem,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  council,  to  have  been  specially  a  representative 
of  the  Church  of  the  uncircumcisiop. 

It  is  to  our  purpose  to  remark  that,  in  the  passage  cited 
above,  Titus  is  so  mentioned  as  apparerftly  to  imply  that  he 
had  become  personally  known  to  the  Galatian  Christians. 
This  again,  we  combine  with  two  other  circumstances,  namely, 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  were  probably  written  within  a  few  months 
of  each  other,  and  both  during  the  same  journey.  From  the 
latter  of  these  two  Epistles  we  obtain  fuller  notices  of  Titus 
in  connection  with  St.  Paul. 

After  leaving  Galatia,""  and  spending  a  long  time  at  Ephe 
BUS,*"  the  Apostle  proceeded  to  Macedonia  by  way  of  Troas 
Here  he  expected  to  meet  Titus,***  who  had  been  Sent  on  a 
mission  to  Corinth.  In  this  hope  he  was  disappointed,  but  ifi 
Macedonia  Titus  joined  him.*'*  Here  we  begin  to  see  not 
only  the  above-mentioned  fact  of  the  mission  of  this  disciple 
to  Corinth,  and  the  strong  personal  affection  which  subsisted 
between  him  and  St.  Paul,  but  also  some  part  of  the  purport 
of  the  mission  itself,  which  has  been  fully  explained  in  the 
history.***  •  But  if  we  proceed  further,  we  discern  another 
part  of  the  mission  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  This  had 
reference  to  the  collection,  at  that  time  in  progress,  for  the 
poor  Christians  of  Judsea.  Thus  we  are  prepared  for  what 
the  Apostle  now  proceeds  to  do  after  his  encouraging  conver- 
sations with  Titus  regarding  the  Corinthian  Church.  Ho 
sends  him  back  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  in  company  with 
two  other  trustworthy  Christians,  Trophimus  and  Tychicus 
(or,  as  some  think,  Luke),  bearing  the  Second  Epistle,  and  with 
an  earnest  request  that  he  would  see  to  the  completion  of  the 
collection,  which  he  had  zealously  promoted  on  his  Lite  visit.*** 

All  that  has  preceded  is  drawn  from  direct  statements  in 


here;  but  this  is  quito  nncertAin. 
The  name,  which  is  Roman,  proves 
nothing. 

''•^Actsxvi.  1, 3  ;  2  Tim.  i.  6,  iii.  15. 

'"» Acrs  xviii.  23. 


"•  Acts  xix.  1-xx.  1. 
*»  2  Cor.  ii.  13. 
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the  Epistles ;  but  l?y  indirect  though  fair  inference  wo  can  ar- 
rive at  something"  further,  which  gives  coherence  to  the  rest, 
with  additional  elucidations  of  the  close  connection  of  Titus 
with  St  Paul  and  the  Corinthian  Church.  It  has  generally 
been  considered  doubtful  who  the  brethren  were*'*  fliat  took 
the  First  Epistle  to  Corinth ;  but  there  can  be  litde  doubt 
that  the  messengers  who  took  that  first  letter  were  Titus  and 
his  companion,  whoever  that  might  be,  who  is  mentioned 
with  him  in  the  second  letter. 

A  considerable  intervaj  now  elapses  before  we  come  upon 
the  next  notices  of  this  disciple.  St.  Paul's  first  imprison- 
ment is  concluded,  aDd  his  last  trial  is  impending.  In  the  in- 
terval between  the  two,  he  and  Titus  were  together  in 
Crete.*"  We  see  Titus  remaining  in  the  island  when  St. 
Paul  left  it,  and  receiving  there  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the 
Apostle.  From  this  letter  we  gather  the  following  biogrqjh- 
ical  details: — In  the  first  place  we  learn  that  he  was  orig- 
inally converted  through  St.  Paul's  instrumentality .**•  Next 
we  learn  the  various  particulars  of  the  responsible  duties 
which  he  had  to  discharge  in  Crete.  He  is  to  complete  what 
St.  Paul  had  been  obliged  to  leave  unfinished,  and  he  is  to  ovt 
ganize  the  Church  throughout  the  island  by  appointing  pres. 
byters  in  every  city.  Instructions  are  given  as  to  the  suita- 
ble character  of  such  presbyters,  and  we  learn  further  that  wo 
have  here  the  repetition  oi  instructions  previously  furnished 
by  word  of  moutn.  Next  he  is  to  control  and  bridle  the  restr 
less  and  mischievous  Judaizers,  and  he  is  to  be  peremptory  in 
so  doing.  Injunctions  in  the  same  spirit  are  reiterated."' 
He  is  to  urge  the  duties  of  a  decorous  and  Christian  life  upon 
the  women,***  some  of  whom  possibly  had  something  of  an 
official  character.  He  is  to  be  watchful  over  his  own  con- 
duct ;  he  is  to  impress  upon  the  slaves  the  peculiar  duties  of 
their  position;  he  is  to  check  all  social  and  political  turbu- 
lence and  also  -all  wild  theological  speculations  and  to  exer- 
cise discipline  on  the  hereticftL*"  When  we  consider  all  these 
particulars  of  his  duties,  we  see  not  only  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  Apostle,  but  the  need  there  was  of  de- 
termination and  strengtii  of  purpose,  and  therefore  the  prob- 
ability that  this  was  his  character ;  and  all  this  is  enhanced  if 
we  bear,  in  mind  his  isolated  and  unsupported  position  in 
Crete,  and  the  lawless  and  immoral  character  of  the  Cretans 
themselves,  as  testified  by  their  own  writers. 
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Thre  notices  which  remain  are  more  strictly  personal.  Titos  is 
to  look  for  the  arrival  in  Crete  of  Artemas  and  Tj'chicus,'"  and 
then  he  is  to  hasten  to  join  St.  Paul  at  Nicopolis^  where  the 
Apostle  is  proposing  to  pass  the  winter.  Zenas  and  Apollos 
are  in  Crete,  or  expected  there ;  for  Titus  is  to  send  them  on 
their  journey  and  supply  them  with  whatever  they  need  for 
it."'  It  is  observable  that  Titus  and  Apollos  are  brought 
into  juxtaposition  here,  as  they  were  before  in  the  discussion 
of  the  mission  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth. 

We  may  observe  here  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty 
in  inserting  the  visits  to  Crete  and  Nicopolis  in  any  of  the 
j6ume}'s  recorded  in  the  Acts,  to  say  nothmg  of  the  other  ob- 
jections to  giving  the  Epistle  any  date  anterior  to  the  voyage 
to  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no*  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing these  circumstances,  if  we  suppose  St.  Paul  to  have  trav- 
eled and  writt^i  after  being  liberated  from  Rome,  while  thus 
we  gain  the  further  advantage  of  an  explanation  of  what  Pa- 
ley  has  well  called  the  affinity  of  this  Epistle  and  the  first  to 
Timothy.  Whether  Titus  did  join  the  Apostle  at  Nicopolis 
we  can  not  tell.  But  we  naturally  connect  the  mention  of 
this  place  with  what  St.  Paul  wrote  at  no  great  interval  of 
time  afterwai-d,  in  the  last  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles;'"  for 
Dalmatia  lay  to  the  north  of  Nicopolis,  at  no  greadb  distance 
from  it.  From  the  form  of  the  whole  sentence,  it  seems 
probable  that  this  disciple  had  been  with  St.  Paul  in  Rome 
during  his  final  imprisonment :  but  this  can  not  be  asserted 
confidently.  The  touching  words  of  the  Apostle  in  this  pas- 
sage might  seem,  to  imply  some  reproach,  and  we  might  draw 
from  them  the  conclusion  that  Titus  became  a  second  Demas : 
but  on  the  whole  this  seems  a  harsh  and  unnecessary  judgment. 

Whatever  else  remains  is  legendary,  though  it  may  contain 
elements  of  truth.  Titus  is  connected  by  tradition  wi^h  Dal- 
matia, and  he  is  said  to  have  been  an  object  of  much  reverence 
in  that  region.  This,  however,  may  simply  be  a  result  of  the 
passage  quoted  inmiediately  above :  and  it  is  observable  that 
of  all  the  churches  in  modem  Dalmatia  not  one  is  dedicated 
to  him.  The  traditional  connection  of  Titus  with  Crete  is 
much  more  specific  and  constant,  though  here  again  we  can 
not  be  certain  of  the  facts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  perma- 
nent bishop  in  the  island,  and  to  have  died  there  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  The  modern  capital,  Candia,  appears  to  claim 
the  honor  of  being  his  burial-place.  In  the  apocryphal  frag- 
ment, De  Vitd  et  Actis  Tlti^  by  the  lawyer  Zenas,  Titus  is 
called  Bishop  of  Gortyna :  and  on  the  old  site  of  Gortyna  is 

'»"Tit.  iii.  12.       «»  Tit.  iii.  13.       •»»  T/rof  eif  t^kfiariav,  2  Tim. iv.  10.   . 
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a  ruined  church,  of  ancient  and  Bolid  masonry,  which  bears 
the  name  of  St  Titus,  and  where  service  is  occasionallj  cele- 
brated by  priests  from  the  neighboring  hamlet  of  Metropolis. 
The  cathedral  of  MegaXo-Ca^on^  in  the  north  of  the  island, 
is  also  dedicated  to  this  saint.  Lastly,  the  name  of  Titus  was 
the  watch-word  of  the  Cretans  when  they  were  invaded  by  the 
Venetians:  and  the  Venetians  themselves,  after  their  conquest 
of  the  island,  adopted  him  to  some  of  the  honors  of  a  patron 

saint 

Of  TiMOTHEUs,***  or,  as  his  name  is  expressed  in  the  famil- 
iar English  abbreviation,  Timotmy,  we  have  had  occasion  to 
speak  more  fully  in  narrating  the  life  of  the  Apostle  PauL 
He  was  bom  at  Lystra,  in  Lycaonia,  the  son  of  one  of  those 
mix;ed  marriages  between  a  Gentile  father  and  a  Jewish  moth- 
er, which,  though  condemned  by  stricter  Jewish  opinion,  and 
placing  their  offspring  on  all  but  the  lowest  step  in  the  Jew- 
ish scald  of  precedence,  were  yet  not  uncommon  in  the  later 
periods  of  Jewish  history.  The  children  of  such  marriages 
were  known  as  Mamzerim  (bastards),  and  stood  just  above 
the  Nethinim.  But  the  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  their  re- 
ligion came  in  to  redeem  the  disgrace :  a  bastard  who  was  a 
wise  student  of  the  Law  was,  in  theory,  above  an  ignorant 
high-priest:  and  so  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
Timothy  owed  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother  Lois  and  his 
mother  Eunice,  may  have  hefped  to  overcome  the  natural 
prejudice  of  his  bigoted  Jewish  neighbors.  Of  the  fruit  of 
that  pious  education; — how  it  prepared  Timothy  to  receive, 
while  still  a  boy,  the  Gospel  brought  by  Paul  to  his  native 
city ;  and  how,  after  gaining  honor  among  the  brethren  at 
Lystra,  Iconium,  and  even  Antioch,  he  was  chosen  by  Paul, 
on  his  second  visit  to  Lycaonia,  to  share  that  fellowshi]^  of 
labor  and  of  love  which  only  ceased  with  the  Apostle's 
death ; — of  his  circumcision  and  ordination ; — and  of  his  part 
in  Paul's  work,  till  he  was  called  to  comfort  his  last  hours 
and  to  witness  his  martyrdom  at  Rome ; — we  have  spoken  in 
former  chapters.  Their  companionship  begins  with  the  sec- 
ond missionary  journey,  when  Timothy  may  be  regarded  as 
supplying  the  void  caused  by  the  difference  with  Barnabas. 
If  BaiTiabas  had  been  to  Paul  as  the  brother  and  friend  ot 
early  days,  he  had  now  found  one  whom  he  could  claim  as  his 


*  *  TifiddeoCf  i.  e.,  honoring  God,  or 
honored  of  God,  a  Greek  translation 
of  a  Hebrew  name,  common  in  the 
Maccabsan  period.    It  in  nlso  a  pure 


history  and  literature.  Oar  translat- 
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own  true  son  by  a  spiritual  parentage,*' *  That  'Kmothy  had 
now  (a.d.  40  or  53)  only  just  reached  manhood,  is  evident 
from  St.  Paul's  addressing  him,  in  the  First  Epistle,  as  still 
young.  Following  Paul  through  Asia  Minor  into  Europe,  he 
came  to  Philippi ;  and  though  his  tender  youth  was  spared 
the  sufEerings  of  Paul  and  Silas,  the  Apostle  calls  the  Philip- 
pians  to  witness  how  zealously  he  shared  their  work : — "  i  e 
know  the  proof  of  him,  that  as  a  son  with  his  father,  he 
hath  served  with  me  in  the  Gospel""*^  His  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  work  at  Thessalonica, 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  remained  some  time  at  Philippi, 
and  then  acted  as  the  messenger  by  whom  the  members  of 
that  Church  sent  what  they  were  able  to  give  for  tiie  Apos- 
tle's wants.*"  He  appears,  however,  at  Beroea,  and  remains 
there  when  Paul  and  Silas  are  obliged  to  leave,*"  going  on 
afterward  to  join  his  master  at  Athens.*"  From  Athens  he 
is  sent  back  to  Thessalonica,  as  having  special  gifts  for  com- 
forting and  teaching.  He  returns  from  Thessalonica,  not  to 
Athens  but  to  Corinth,  and  his  name  appears  imited  with  St 
Paul's  in  the  opening  words  of  both  the  letters  written  from 
that  city  to  the  Thessalonians.**"  Here  also  he  was  apparent- 
ly active  as  an  Evangelist,**"  and  on  him,  probably,  with  some 
exceptions,  devolved  the  duty  of  baptizing  the  new  converts.*** 
Of  the  next  five  yeai's  of  his  life  we  have  no  record,  and  we 
can  infer  nothing  beyond  a  continuance  of  his  active  service 
as  St.  Paul's  companion.  When  we  next  meet  with  him,  it 
is  as  being  sent  on  in  advance,  when  the  Apostle  was  con- 
templating the  long  journey  which  was  to  include  Macedonia, 
Achaia,  Jerusalem  and  Rome.***  He  was  sent  to  "  bring  the 
churches  into  remembrance  of  the  ways"  of  the  Apostle.*** 
We  trace  in  the  words  of  the  "father"  an  anxious  desire  to 
guard  the  son  fi'om  the  perils  which,  to  his  eager  but  sensi- 
tive temperament,  would  be  most  trying.***  His  route  would 
take  him  through  the  churches  which  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  founding,  Mid  this  would  give  him  scope  for  exer- 
cising the  gifts  which  were  afterward  to  be  displayed  in  a 
still  more  responsible  office.  It  is  probable,  from  the  pas- 
sages already  referred  to,  that,  after  accomplishing  the  special 
work  assigned  to  him,  he  returned  by  the  same  route  and 
met  St.  Paul  according  to  a  previous  arrangement,***  and  was 
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thus  with  him  when  the  Second  Epistle  was  written  to  the 
Church  of  Corinth.*"  He  returns  with  the  Apostle  to  that 
city,  and  joins  in  messages  of  greeting  to  the  disciples  whom 
he  had  known  personally  at  Corinth,  and  who  had  since  found 
their  way  to  Rome.*"  He  forms  one  of  the  company  of 
friends  who  go  with  St.  Paul  to  Philippi  and  then  sail  by 
themselves,  waiting  for  his  arrival  by  a  different  ship.*** 
Whether  he  continued  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  what 
became  of  him  during  St.  Paul's  two  years'  imprisonment  and 
voyage,  are  points  on  which  we  must  remain  uncertain.  He 
must  have  joined  Paul,  however,  apparently  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Rome,  and  was  with  him  when  the  Epistles  to  the 
Philippians,  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  Philemon  were  written.*** 
From  the  two  Epistles  addressed  to  him,  we  are  able  to 
put  together  a  few.  notices  as  to  his  later  life.  It  follows 
from  1  Tim.  i.  3  that  he  and  his  master,  after  the  release  of 
the  latter  from  his  imprisonment,  revisited  the  proconsular 
Asia,  that  the  Apostle  then  continued  his  jouniey  to  Mace- 
donia, while  the  disciple  remained  at  Ephesus.  We  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  describe  his  work  there  as  portrayed 
in  St  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  him.  In  the  Second  Epistle  the 
Apostle's  deep  personal  feeling  utters  itself  yet  more  fully. 
The  friendship  of  fifteen  years  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  all 
memories  connected  with  it  throng  upon  the  mind  of  the  old 
man,  now  ready  to  be  offered,  the  blameless  youth,***  the  holy 
household,  the  solenin  ordination,  the  tears  at  parting.***  The 
last  recorded  words  of  the  Apostle  express  the  earnest  hope, 
repeated  yet  more  earnestly,  that  he  might  see  him  once 
again.***  Timotheus  is  to  come  before  winter,  to  bring  with 
him  the  cloak  for  which  in  that  winter  there  would  be  need.*" 
Of  the  spirit  in  which  this  urgent  invitation  was  sent  we 
have  already  spoken.  We  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that 
Timothy  reached  Paul  in  time,  and  that  the  last  hours  of  the 
teacher  were  soothed  by  the  presence  of  the  disciple  whom  he 
loved  so  truly.  He  continues,  according  to  the  old  traditions, 
to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus,***  and  dies  a  martjrr's  death  un- 
der Domitian  or  Nerva.***  llie  great  Festival  of  Artemis  led 
him  to  protest  against  the  license  and  frenzy  which  ac- 
companied it.  The  mob  were  roused  to  fury^  and  put  him  to 
tleath  with  clubs. 
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*  ^''*  *«*^«LATiON  OK  St.  John  Tui 

indicates  Tu  «.Ttlon  to'the  S'/  ""^r *?'".  <"•  «*cr  tl.o  N.w  CovB»..r 
ed  ,n  onr  Lord's  owa  worts     :<t?''IP"°''p'«  of  ">"  relation  is  IxS 

o'™'  ''•r''^"'^  "  permanent  1^',,vt  ?.'  7"  A*'  Christ ;  so  they,  in  their 

own  witness  is  most  emphatic  t^^i/r-"'**  "^  ^''""«»  t™ih.     Their 

Holy  Spirit  in  its  accompirshmc^     1't"1  '?'"T'°*'*'  «""!  '»  »»"»  ■'id  <>*  »"« 

'0  write,  to  Theophilus,  «Ct  hL-  tV'*"  P^''»'=«  »°  his  Gospel,  which 
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freqpent  aUnsions  to  the  author^      r  u^"  testimony  fe  true-."'  St.  Paul's 
PtaciDg  those  Epistles  oVa  &  "?f  !>«  Epistles :   St.  Peter's  testimony, 
no'lungofinnnmembleallasion    !  ''l"*  ""  "^'^  Scrij^turc:  these,  to  say 
"«  alone  snfflcient  procrfs  of  .if   "  *•''*  Scripture,  »  the  standard  of  fwth, 
I'ke  the  Jewish,  was  to  be  emW?  Pnnciple,  that  the  Christian  Covenant, 
wh'ch,  as  of  old,  "  Holv  n,.^      I®*^  "*  *  Book,  a  collection  of  writings  in 
,  §  2.  That  «n.Ve^<,/  ch«r  °.'''"^°  "  '^'^y  ""^'^  mored  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
from  the  Jewish,  is  seen  in  th      "*  ^^^'^^  *l»e  Christian  Corenant  differs 
fne  Hebrew  was  the  pecnl"     ®.'®'7  ''^"^"as'e  >n  which  each  is  expressed, 
cient  oracles  were  committed'  "'alect  of  the  chosen  race,  to  whom  the  an- 
qncstj  of  Alexander  the  n  •  *"  "  deposit :    the  Greek  became,  by  the  con- 
tnat  world  was  reduced  to       *S*'  ^aneuage  of  the  civilized  -world.     And  aa 
PWvince  incorporated  that  P'""®'  *"  which  Jadeea  berselt  was  the  last 

'     «  so  the  preachers  of  the  Oospel  might  have  free 


'John  .tx.  30,  31.  3  Jolin  xxl.14. 
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course,  so  did  a  universal  language  give  them  a  free  audience ;  and  the  hookf 
which  they  wrote  in  Greek  could  he  read  from  the  Atlantic  and  Atlas  to 
the  Euphrates  and  Caucasus.  Even  if  two  hooks  of  the  New  Testament — 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — were  originally 
written  for  Jews  in  their  own  language,  they  form  not  even  an  exception  to 
tlie  statement ;  for  the  advocates  of  their  Hebrew  origin  admit  an  equally, 
or  almost  equally,  original  Greek  version. 

But  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  peculiar  form  of  the  Hellenic 
tongue,  and  requires  distinct  study.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
error  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  attempt  to  read  it 
by  the  sole  light  of  classical  Greek. ^ 

§  3.  The  New  Testament,  like  the  Old,  is  not  merely  a  collection  of 
books,  each  preferring  an  independent  claim  to  divine  authority.  As  x 
Book,  one  united  whole,  it  claims  to  be  the  Canon,  or  ntUy  of  Christian 
faith.  The  complete  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  as  commonly  received 
at  present,  was  ratified  at  the  third  Council  of  Carthage  (a.d.  897),  and 
from  that  time  it  was  accepted  throughout  the  Latin  Church,  though  occa< 
sional  doubts  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  still  remained. 

§  4.  The  New  Testament  consists  of  27  books,  which  may  be  thus  classi- 
fied: 

I.  The  Five  Historical  Books  ;  namely,  the  Four  Gospels^  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

II.  The  Fourteen  Epistles  op  St.  Paul  ;  namely.  Ten  addressed 
to  eight  Oiurdiesj  and  Four  to  three  individuals — Philemon,  Timothy, 
and  Titus. 

III.  The  Seven  CATnoLic  or  General  Epistles  ;  the  Second  and 
Third  of  John,  though  addressed  to  individuals,  4)eing  placed  as  ap- 
pendices to  the  Firet. 

IV.  The  Revelation  of  St.  Joun,  though  in  the  form  of  an 
Epistle  to  the  Seven  Ciiurches  of  Asia,  is  rightly  placed  in  ia  class  by 
itself,  as  the  one  great  prophetical  book  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  order  of  the  Books  varies  in  ancient  MSS.  In  aU,  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  stand  first,  and  the  Revelation  last;  but  in  the  most  ancient  texts  the 
Ge/ieral  Epistles  precede  the  Pauline,  and  in  some  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews stands  between  the  Gahtians  and  Ephesians, 

Much  that  might  have  been  said  of  the  several  books  has  been  antici- 
pated in  the  History.  Wliat  remains  to  be  added  relsites  chiefly  to  their  gen- 
uineness and  other  points  of  criticism. 

I.  THE  FIVE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 

§  5.  The  Four  Gospels  have  already  been  treated  of  as  a  whole,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  theories  devised  to  acconnt  for  their  relations 
to  one  another.^  Some  things  have  to  be  added  about  them  as  separate 
Books. 

Gospel  op  St.  Matthew. — (1.)  Langftage'in  which  it  was  written. — ^This 
Grospel  was  written  by  the  Apostle,  according  to  the  testimony  ef  all  antiq- 
uity ;  but  there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  language  in  which 
it  was  originally  composed.     It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  every  early 

*  Some  rexnarica  on   the  language  of  the  New  Twtanient  are  i^ven  In  DieHonary  of 
Uie  Biblc^  vol.  II.  p.  531.  »  See  Appendix  to  Book  U.,  p.  860  foil- 
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wdter  who  mentions  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  at  all  says  that  he 
wrote  in  Hebrew  (that  is  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic)  and  in  Palestine  in  the 
first  centnry.  Moreover  every  early  writer  that  has  come  down  to  ns  nses 
the  Greek  of  St.  Matthew,  and  this  with  the  definite  recognition  that  it  is  a 
translation;  hence  we  may  be  sore  that  the  Greek  copy  belongs  to  the 
Apostolic  age,  having  been  thus  authoritatively  used  from  and  up  to  that 
time.  Thus  the  question  is  not  the  authority  of  the  Greek  translation, 
which  comes  from  the  4ime  when  the  Churches  enjoyed  Apostolic  guidance, 
but  whether  there  was  a  Hebrew  original  from  which  it  had  been  trans- 
lated. The  witnesses  to  the  Hebrew  original  were  men  sufficiently  compe« 
tent  to  attest  so  simple  a  fact,  especially  seeing  that  they  are  relied  on  for 
what  is  far  more  important — that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  at  all. 

(2.)  Citations  from  Old  Testament, — A  characteristic  of  this  Gospel  is  its 
constant  citations  frofn  the  Old  Testament  The  number  of  passages  in  the 
Gospel  which  refer  to  it  are  about  65.  In  St.  Luke  they  are  43.  But  in 
St.  Matthew  there  are  43  verbal  citations  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  number 
of  these  direct  appeals  to  its  authority  in  St.  Luke  is  only  abont  19.  This 
fact  is  very  signilicant  of  the  character  and  original  purpose  of  the  two  nar- 
ratives.* 

(3.)  Oenuineness  of  the  Fb'st  Two  Chapters.'— Tho  genuineness  of  the 
first  two  chapters  of  the  Gospel  has  been  questioned ;  but  it  is  tstAblished 
on  satisfactory  grounds,  (i.)  All  the  Old  MSS.  and  Versions  contain  these 
chapters ;  and  they  are  quoted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centu- 
ries. Celsus  also  knew  ch.  ii.  (ii.)  Their  contents  would  naturally  form  part  of 
a  Gospel  intended  primarily  for  the  Jews,  (iii.)  The  commencement  of  ch. 
iii.  is  dependent  on  ii.  28 ;  and  in  iv.  13  there  is  a  reference  to  ii.  28.  (iv.) 
In  constructions  and  expressions  they  are  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  Gospel. 

(4.)  Time  and  place  at  which  the  Gospel  was  written. — The  time  when  the 
Gospel  was  written  is  uncertain ;  but  the  testimony  of  old  writers  that 
Matthew's  Gospel  is  the  earliest  must  be  taken  into  account;^  this  would 
bring  it  before  a.d.  58-60,  the  supposed  date  of  St.  Luke.  The  most  prob- 
able supposition  is  that  it  was  written  between  50  and  60 ;  the  exact  year 
can  not  even  be  guessed  at.  There  is,  however,  not  much  doubt  that  the 
Gospel  was  written  in  Palestine. 

(5.)  Purpose  of  the  Gospel. — The  Gospel  itself  tells  us  by  plain  internal 
evidence  that  it  was  written  for  Jewish  converts,  to  show  them  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament  whom  they  expected.  Jewish 
converts  over  all  the  world  seem  to  have,  been  intended,  and  not  merely 
Jews  in  Palestine.*  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament,  recogniza> 
ble  by  Jews  from  his  acts  as  such.**  Knowledge  of  Jewish  customs  and  of 
the  country  is  presupposed  in  the  readers. '°  Jerusalem  is  the  holy  city. 
Jesus  is  the  son  of  David,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;"  is  to  be  bom  of  a  vir- 
gin in  David's  place,  Bethlehem ;  *'  must  flee  into  Egypt  and  be  recalled 
thence;"  must  have  a  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist;"  was  to  labor  in  the 


*  A  complete  list  of  tbcnc  pniwigefl  is  Riv- 
en in  the  DicHoTiary  of  the  IHble,  vol.  ii.  p. 
27T. 

"^  Origen  in  Eub.  H.  J?,  vi.  36 ;  Tremens  iii. 


9  Matt  i.  22,  ii.  6, 16,  IT,  iv.  14,  vUi.  17,  xiL 
17-31,  xiii.  36,  xxl.  4,  rxvii.  9. 

10  Matt.  XV.  1, 2,  with  Mark  vii.  1-4 ;  Matt 
xxviL  62,  with  Mark  xv.  42 ;  Luke  zxiiL  64; 


1:  oomp.  Muratorian  fragment,  as  far  as  it  John  xix.  14,  31,  42,  and  other  places, 
remains,  in  Credner's  Kanon.  u  Matt.  i.  1,  Ix.  27,  xil.  23,  xv.  22,  xx.  SO, 

8  Irenteus,  Origen,  and  Jerome  say  Rimply   xxl.  9, 15.  12  i.  22,  ii.  0. 

thftt  it  was  written  ''  for  the  Hebrews.'*  I     i3  n  15^  19.  u  lii.  3,  xi.  10. 
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outcast  Galileo  that  sat  in  darkness ; "  his  healing  was  a  promised  mark 
of  his  office;'"  and  so  was  his  mode  of  teaching  in  parables;"  he  enter- 
ed the  holy  city  as  Messiah  ;'"  was  rejected  by  the  people,  in  fulfillment  of 
a  prophecy/'' and  deserted  by  his  disciples  in  the  same  way. ^  The  Gos^l 
is  pervaded  by  one  principle,  the  fulfillment  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Messi- 
anic  prophecies  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  This  at  once  sets  it  in  opposition 
to  the  Judaism  of  the  time  ;  for  it  rebuked  the  Pharisaic  interpretations  of 
the  Law,^'  and  proclaimed  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  through  his  blood — ideas  which  were  strange  to  the  cramped  and 
limited  Judaism  of  the  Christian  era. 

(6.)  Contents  of  the  Gospel. — ^There  are  traces  in  this  Gospel  of  an  occa- 
sional superseding  of  the  chronological  order.  Its  principal  divisions  are — 
I.  The  introduction  to  the  Ministry  of  Christ,  i.-iv.  IL  The  laying  down 
of  the  new  Law  for  the  Church  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  v.-vii.  IIL 
Events  in  historical  order,  showing  him  as  the  worker  of  Miracles,  viii.  and 
ix.  IV.  The  appointment  of  Apostles  to  preach  the  Kingdom,  x.  V.  The 
doubts  and  oppositions  excited  by  his  activity  in  divers  minds — in  John's 
disciples,  in  sundry  cities,  in  the  Pharisees,  xi.  and  xii.  VL  A  scries  of 
parables  on  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  xiii.  VII.  Similar  to  V.  The 
effects  of  his  ministry  on  his  countrymen,  on  •Herod,  the  people  of  Gennes- 
aret,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  on  multitudes,  whom  he  feeds,  xiii. 
53-xvi.  12.  Vlir.  Revelation  to  his  disciples  of  his  sufferings.  His  in- 
structions to  them  thereupon,  xvi.  18-xviii.  35.  IX.  Events  of  a  jour- 
ney  to  Jerusalem,  xix.,  xx.  X.  Entrance  into  Jerusalem  and  resistance 
to  him  there,  and  dennnciation  of  the  Pharisees,  xxi.-xxiii.  XI.  Last 
discourses ;  Jesus  as  Lord  and  Judge  of  Jerusalem,  and  also  of  the  world, 
xxiv.,  XXV.     XII.  Passion  and  Resurrection,  xxvi.-xxviii. 

§  6.  The  Gospel  op  St.  Mabk. — ^The  characteristics  of  this  Gospel, 
the  shortest  of  the  four  inspired  records,  will  appear  from  the  discussion  of 
the  various  qucstions-that  have  been  raised  about  it. 

(1.)  Sources  of  this  Gospel. — ^The  tradition  that  it  gives  the  teaching  of 
Peter  rather  than  of  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  has  been  already  alluded  to." 
John  the  Presbyter  is  spoken  of  by  Papias  as  the  interpreter  of  Peter.  Irc- 
nrous  calls  Murk  *'  interpres  et  sectator  Petri,"  and  cites  the  opening  and 
the  concluding  words  of  the  Gospel  as  we  now  possess  them.**  Eusehitis 
says,  on  the  authority  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  the  hearers  of  Peter 
at  Rome  desired  Mark,  the  follower  of  Peter,  to  leave  with  them  a  record 
of  his  teaching ;  upon  which  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel,  which  the  Apostle 
afterward  sanctioned  with  his  authority,  and  directed  that  it  should  be  read 
in  the  Churches.  Tertullian  speaks  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  as  being  con- 
nected with  Peter,  and  so  having  Apostolic  authority.  If  the  evidence  of 
the  Apostle's  connection  with  this  Gospel  rested  wholly  on  these  passages, 
it  would  not  be  sufficient,  since  the  witnesses,  though  many  in  number,  are 
not  all  independent  of  each  other.  But  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  Gos- 
pel which  are  best  explained  by  the  supposition  that  Peter  in  some  way 
superintended  its  composition.  While  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  its  narra- 
tive that  is  not  common  to  it  and  some  other  Gospel,  in  the  manner  of  the 
narrative  there  is  often  a  marked  character,  which  puts  aside  at  once  the 
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sopposition  that  we  have  here  a  mere  epitome  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  The 
picture  of  the  same  events  is  far  more  vivid ;  touches  are  introduced  such 
as  could  only  be  noted  by  a  vigilant  eye-witness,  and  such  as  make  us  al- 
most eye-witnesses  of  the  Redeemer's  doings.  To  this  must  bt  added  that 
while  Mark  goes  over  the  same  ground  for  the  most  part  as  the  other  Evan- 
gelists, and  especially  Matthew,  there  are  many  facts  thrown  in  which 
prove  that  wo  are  listening  to  an  independent  witness.  Thus  the  humble 
origin  of  Peter  is  made  known  through  him,**  and  his  connection  with  Ca- 
pernaum ;**  he  tells  us  that  Levi  was  "  the  son  of  Alphaeus,"  **  that  Peter 
was  the  name  given  by  our  Lord  to  Simon,*^  and  Boanerges  a  surname 
added  by  him  to  the  names  of  two  others ;"  he  assumes  the  existence  of  an- 
other body  of  disciples  wider  than  the  Twelve ;"  we  owe  to  him  the  name 
of  Jairus,"  the  word  "carpenter"  applied  to  our  Lord,"  the  nation  of  the 
*•  Syro-Phoenician"  woman ;"  he  substitutes  Dalmanutha  for  the  "  Mag- 
dala*'  of  Matthew;*^  he  names  Bartimseus;**  he  alone  mentions  that  our 
Loi-d  would  not  suifer  any  man  to  carry  any  vessel  through  the  Temple  ;* 
and  that  Simon  of  Cvrcne  was  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus."  All 
these  are  tokens  of  an  independent  writer,  different  from  Matthew  and 
Luke,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  traditions  it  is  natural  to  look  to  Peter. 
One  might  hope  that  much  light  would  be  thrown  on  this  question  from 
the  way  in  which  Peter  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospel ;  but  the  evidence  is 
not  so  clear  as  might  have  been  expected. 

(2.)  This  Gospel  was  written  primarUy  for  Gentiles, — The  Evangelist 
scarcely  refers  to  the  Old  Testament  in  his  own  person.  The  word  Law 
does  not  once  occur.  The  genealogy  of  our  Lord  is  not  set  forth.  Other 
matters  interesting  chiefly  to  the  Jews  are  likewise  omitted ;  such  as  the 
references  to  the  Old  Testament  and  Law  in  Matt.  xii.  5-7,  the  reflections 
on  the  reqnest  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  for  a  sign.  Matt.  xii.  88-45 ;  the 
parable  of  the  king's  son,  Matt.  xxii.  1-14 ;  and  the  awful  denunciation  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  Matt,  xxiii.  Explanations  are  given  in  some 
places,  which  Jews  could  not  require:  thus,  Jordan  is  a  ** river;""  the 
Pharisees,  etc.  **  used  to  fast,** "  and  other  customs  of  theirs  are  described  ;* 
*'  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet,**  i.  c,  at  the  season  of  the  Passover;**  the 
Sadducees*  worst  tenet  is  mentioned  ;  *'  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  "over  against 
the  Temple ;"  "  at  the  Passover  men  eat  "  unleavened  bread,"  *•  and  expla- 
nations are  given  which  Jews  would  not  need.**  From  the  general  testi- 
mony of  these  and  other  places,  whatever  may  be  objected  to  an  inference 
from  one  or  other  among  them,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Gospel 
was  meant  for  use  in  the  first  instance  among  Gentiles. 

(3.)  Time  when  the  Gospel  was  written, — It  will  be  understood,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  nothing  positive  can  be  asserted  as  to  the  time  when 
this  Gospel  was  written.  The  traditions  are  contradictory.  Irennus  says 
that  it  was  written  after  the  death  of  the  Apostle  Peter ;  but  in  other  pas- 
sages it  is  supposed  to  be  written  daring  Peter's  life-time.     In  the  Bible  there 

«<  Mark  !.  10-20.  «»  \.  2'>.  "  \rnrk  II.  IS:  Matt.  Ix.  14. 

a«  il.  14.  37  lit  10.  8»  Mark  vU.  1-4 ;  Matt.  xr.  1,  2. 

38  in.  17.  40  Mark  xl.  13;  Matt,  xxl  19.  . 

39  lil.  32,  iv.  10,  33,  vHi.  34,  xiv.  5!,  52.  *^  Mark  xll.  18. 

so  V.  22.  »>  vL  3.  *«  Mark  xlll.  8 ;  Matt.  xxlr.  8. 

»«  vii.  26.  »»  vlU.  10.  4»  Mark  xiv.  1-12  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  2, 17. 

34  X.  46.  ••  xi.  16.  **  Mark  xv.  6, 16,  42 :  Matt,  xxvil.  15,  27. 

3"  XV.  21.  »»  Mark  i.  6 ;  Matt.  III.  6.  57. 
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is  nothing  to  decide  the  question.  It  is  not  likdy  that  it  dates  before  the 
reference  to  Mark  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,^  where  he  is  only  intnv 
dnced  as  a  rclatire  of  Barnabas,  as  if  this  were  his  greatest  distinction ;  and 
this  Epistle  was  written  about  a.d.  62.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.^  Probably,  therefore,  it  was  written 
between  a.d.  68  and  70. 

(4.)  Place  where  the  Gospel  was  written, — ^The  place  is  as  uncertain  as 
the  time.  Clement,  Eusebius,  Jerome  and  Epiphanius  pronounce  for 
Borne,  and  many  modems  take  the  same  Yiew.  Chrysostom  thinks  Alex- 
andria ;  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  other  testimony. 

(5.)  Gemtineness  of  the  Gospel, — ^All  ancient  testimony  makes  Mark  the 
author  of  a  certain  Gospel,  and  that  this  is  the  Gospel  which  has  come  down 
to  ns  there  is  not  the  least  historical  ground  for  doubting.  Owing  to  the 
yery  few  sections  peculiar  to  Mark,  evidence  from  patristic  quotation  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  produce.  Justin  Martyr,  however,  quotes  ch.  ix.  44, 
46,  48,  xii.  80,  and  iii.  17,  and  Irenseus  cites  both  the  opening  and  dos- 
ing words  :*'' — an  important  testimony  in  any  case,  but  doubly  so  from  the 
doubt  that  has  been  cast  on  the  closing  verses.^^  The  passage  is  rejected 
by  the  majority  of  modem  critics,  on  the  testimony  of  MSS.  and  of  old 
writers,  and  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  diction.  Though  it  is  probable 
that  this  section  is  from  a  different  hand,  and  was  annexed  to  the  Gospel 
soon  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  b  found 
in  throe  of  the  fut:r  great  uncial  MSS.  (A.  C.  D.),  besides  being  quoted 
witliout  any  question  by  Irenaeus.  With  the  exception  cf  these  few  vr^rscs, 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gojipel  is  placed  above  the  reach  of  reasonable 
doubt. 

(6.)  Style  and  Diction. — The  purpose  of  the  Evangelist-  seems  to  be  to 
place  before  ns  a  vivid  picture  of  the  earthly  acts  of  Jesus.  The  style  is 
peculiarly  suitable  to  this.  He  uses  the  present  tense  instead  of  the  nar- 
rative aorist,  almost  in  every  chapter.  The  word  ivifiuct  *'  straightway,** 
is  Qsed  by  St.  Mark  forty-one  times.  The  first  person  is  preferred  to  the 
third.^*  Precise  and  minute  details  as  to  persons,  places  and  numbers, 
abound  in  the  narrative.  All  these  tend  to  give  force  and  vividness  to  the 
picture  of  the  human  life  of  our  Lord.  On  the  other  side,  the  facts  arc  not 
very  exactly  arranged  ;  they  are  often  connected  by  nothing  more  definite 
than  Koi  and  irdXiv,  Its  conciseness  sometimes  makes  this  Gospel  more  ob* 
scure  than  the  others.^ 

(7.)  Contents  of  the  Gospel. — Though  this  Gospel  has  little  historical 
matter  which  is  not  shared  with  some  other,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to 
suppose  that  the  voice  of  Mark  could  have  been  silenced  without  injury  to 
the  divine  harmony.  The  minute  painting  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  Lord 
took  part,  the  fresh  and  lively  mode  of  the  narration,  the  very  absence  of 
the  precious  discourses  of  Jesus,  which,  interposed  between  his  deeds,  would 
have  delayed  the  action,  all  give  to  this  Gospel  a  character  of  its  own.  It 
is  the  history  of  the  war  of  Jesus  against  sin  and  evil  in  the  world  during 
the  time  that  he  dwelt  as  a  man  among  men.  Its  motto  might  well  be,  as 
Lange  observes,  those  words  of  Peter :  **  How  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power ;  who  went  about  doing  good, 


**  Col.  Iv.  10. 

*•  Mark  xIU.  18,  24-80. 38,  etc 

«»  nar.  111.,  X.  0.    4«  Mnrk  xri.  9-19. 


"  Iv.  r.9,  V.  8,  r,  12,  vl.  2,  3,  31.  23,  ix  Mt, 
*o  See  Mnrk  I.  13,  Ix.  6.  6,  It.  10-84. 
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and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil ;  for  Grod  was  with  him."^' 
It  develops  a  series  of  acts  in  this  conflict,  broken  by  times  of  rest  and  i^e- 
freshing,  in  the  wilderness  or  on  the  mountain.  It  records  the  exploits 
of  the  Son  of  Gk)d  in  the  war  against  Satan,  and  the  retirement  in  which, 
after  each,  ho  retamed  to  commnne  with  his  Father,  and  bring  back  fresh 
strength  for  new  encounters.  Thus  the  passage  from  ii.  I  to  iii.  6  describes 
his  first  conflict  with  the  Pharisees,  and  it  ends  in  a  conspiracy  of  Pharisees 
and  Herodians  for  his  destraction,  before  which  he  retires  to  the  sea.**  The 
passage  from  iii.  13  to  vi.  6  contains  the  account  of  his  conflict  with  the 
unbelief  of  his  own  countrymen,  ending  with  those  remarkable  words,  **  And 
he  could  there  do  no  mighty  work,  save  that  he  laid  his  hands  upon  a  few 
sick  folk  and  healed  them :''  then  constrained  (so  to  speak)  in  his  working 
by  their  resistance,  he  retired  for  that  time  from  the  struggle,  and  ''went 
round  about  the  villages  teaching."^ 

The  principal  divisions  in  the  Gospel  are  these: — 1.  John  the  Baptist 
and  Jesus."  2.  Acts  of  Jesus  in  Galilee.'*  8.  Teaching  in  Periea,  where 
the  spirit  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Gospel  is  brought  out."  4.  Teaching, 
trials,  and  sufferings  in  Jerusalem.  Jesus  revealing  himself  ns  Founder  of 
the  new  kingdom.*'     6.  Resurrection.** 

§  7.  The  Gospel  op  St.  Luke. — (1.)  Oripin  of  the  Gospel, — The  pref- 
ace, contained  in  the  first  four  versos  of  the  Gospel,  describes  the  object  of 
its  writer : — "  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order 
a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed  among  us,  even 
as  they  delivered  them  unto  ns,  which  from  the  beginning  were  eye-wit- 
nesses and  ministers  of  the  word  ;  it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  had 
perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in 
order,  most  excellent  Theophilns,  that  thou  mightest  know  the  certainty  of 
those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed."  Here  are  several  facts  to 
be  observed.  There  were  many  narratives  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  current 
at  the  early  time  when  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel.  The  word  "many"  can 
not  apply  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  because  it  must  at  any  rate  include  more 
than  two,  and  because  it  is  implied  that  former  laborers  leave  something 
still  to  do,  and  that  the  writer  will  supersede  or  supplement  them  either  in 
whole  or  in  part.  The  ground  of  fitness  for  the  task  St.  Luke  places  in  his 
having  carefully  followed  out  the  whole  course  of  events  from  the  beginning. 
He  does  not  claim  the  character  of  an  eye-witness  from  the  first;  but 
possibly  he  may  have  been  a  witness  of  some  part  of  our  Lord's  doings. 

The  ancient  opinion,  that  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  under  the  influence  of 
Paul,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Irenaeus,  Tertnllian,  Origen,  and  Eusebius. 
The  two  first  assert  that  wo  have  in  Luke  the  Gospel  preached  by  Paul  ;*" 
Origen  calls  it  *<  the  Grospel  quoted  by  Paul,"  alluding  to  Rom.  ii.  16  ;*°  and 
Eusebius  refers  Paul's  words,  **  according  to  my  (jrospel,"  **  to  that  of  Luke,"* 
in  which  Jerome  concurs.**  The  language  of  the  preface  is  against  the 
notion  of  any  exclusive  influence  of  St.  Paul.  The  Evangelist,  a  man  on 
whom  the  Spirit  Of  God  was,  made  the  history  of  the  Saviour's  life  the  sub- 
ject of  research,  and  with  materials  so  obtained  he  wrote,  undcr'the  guid- 
ance of  the  Spirit  that  was  upon  him,  the  history  Ww  before  us.     The  four 


»»Act8X.  as.  »»  Mark  111.  7. 

M  Mark  vL  6.  "  i.  1-13. 

"  1. 14-lx.  60.  »«  X.  1-34. 

"  X.  83-xv.  47.  M  xvl 

Ee  2 


»» Iren.  eon*.  Ucer.  Hi.  1 ;  Tert.  eont.  Marc. 
iv.  5.    .  M  Euseb.  i/.  ^.  vi.  25. 

«»  2  Tim.  ii.  IS. 
eazr.i?.  iii  4.  ^^  De  Vir.  m.  1. 
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rcrses  could  not  have  been  pat  at  the  head  of  a  history  composed  under  the 
exclusire  guidance  of  Paul  or  of  any  one  Apostle,  and  as  little  could  they 
have  introduced  a  Gospel  simply  communicated  by  another.  Yet  if  wo 
compare  St.  PauFs  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ^  with 
that  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,**  none  will  think  that  the  verbal  similarity  could 
be  accidental.  A  less  obvious  parallel  between  1  Cor.  xv.  3  and  Luke  zxiv. 
26, 27,  more  of  thought  than  of  expression,  tends  the  same  way.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  St.  Lake,  seeking  information  from  every  quarter,  sought 
it  especially  from  the  preaching  of  his  beloved  master,  St.  Paul ;  and  the 
Apostle  in  his  turn  employed  the  knowledge  acquired  from  other  sources  by 
his  disciple.  Thus  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle,  founded  on  the  same  body 
of  facts,  and  the  same  arrangement  of  them,  as  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  used, 
became  assimilated  specially  to  that  which  St.  Lake  set  forth  in  his  narrative. 

(2.)  Date  of  the  Gospel,  and  place  where  it  was  written. — It  is  known 
that  this  Gospel  was  in  use  before  the  year  1 20.  From  internal  evidence 
the  date  can  be  more  nearly  fixed.  From  Acts  i.  1,  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
written  before  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  latest  time  actually  mention- 
ed in  the  Acts  is  the  term  of  two  years  during  which  Paul  dwelt  at  Rome 
'*  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  received  all  that  came  in  nnto  him."  ^  The 
writer,  who  has  tracked  the  footsteps  of  Paul  hitherto  with  such  exactness, 
leaves  him  here  abruptly,  without  making  known  the  result  of  his  appeal  to 
CflBsar,  or  the  works  in  which  he  engaged  afterward.  No  other  motive  for 
this  silence  can  be  suggested  than  that  the  writer,  at  the  time  when  he  pub- 
lished the  Acts,  had  no  more  to  tell ;  and  in  that  case  the  book  of  the  Acts 
was  completed  about  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment, 
that  is,  about  a.d.  68.  How  much  earlier  the  Gospel,  described  os  **  the 
former  treatise,"  *^  may  have  been  written  is  uncertain ;  but  the  words  imply 
some  considerable  interval  between  the  two  productions.  The  opinion  thus 
becomes  very  probable,  that  it  was  written  at  Ctesarea  daring  St.  PauFs  im> 
prisonment  there,  a.d.  58-60.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  probably 
written  about  the  same  time  ;  and  neither  Evangelist  appears  to  have  used 
the  other,  although  both  made  use  of  that  form  of  oral  teaching  which  the 
Apostles  had  gradually  come  to  employ. 

(3.)  Purposes  for  which  the  Gospel  was  written, — ^Thc  Evangelist  professes 
to  write  that  Theophilns  **  might  know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein 
he  had  been  instructed."  *"  Who  was  this  Theophilus  ?  Some  have  supposed 
that  it  is  a  significant  name,  applicable  not  to  one  nuin,  but  to  Any  amana 
Dei ;  but  the  addition  of  KpdnaroCf  a  term  of  honor  which  would  be  used 
toward  a  man  of  station,  or  sonietimes  toward  a  personal  friend,  seems 
against  this.  He  was,  then,  an  existing  person.  Some  indications  are 
given  in  the  Gospel  about  him.  He  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine,  for 
the  Evangelist  minutely  d&cribes  the  position  of  places  which  to  such  a  one 
would  bo  well  known.  It  is  so  with  Capernaum,^  Nazareth, ''''  Arimathca,^' 
the  country  of  the  Gadarencs,^'  the  distance  of  Mount  Olivet  and  Emmaiis 
from  Jerusalem.^'  By  the  same  test  he  probably  was  n<A  a  Macedonian, '^ 
nor  an  Athenian,^*  nor  a  Cretan.^"  But  that  he  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and 
perhaps  on  inhabitant  of  Bome,  is  probable  from  similar  data.     In  tracing 


«*  1  Cor.  xL  28-9^        •»  Luke  xxU.  W,  £0. 
•«  Acta  xxvUI.  30,  31.       «'  Acto  1. 1. 
•••  Luke  1.  4.  •»  Luko  Iv.  31. 


*•  AcU  xxvll  8,  1». 


'•  I  26.        '»  xxUI.  81.  '«  vm.  20. 

»«  AcU  1. 13 ;  I^ike  xxlv.  13. 

'*  Acta  xvl.  12.  »»  Acta  xvH.  21. 
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St.  Paul's  journey  to  Rome,  places  which  an  Italian  might  be  supposed  not 
to  know  are  described. minutely  ;^^  but  when  he  comes  to  Sicily  and  Italy 
this  is  neglected.  Syracuse  and  Rhegium,  even  the  more  obscure  Puteoli, 
and  Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns,  are  mentioned  as  to  one  like- 
ly to  know  them.  All  that  emerges  from  this  argument  is,  that  the 
person  for  whom  Luke  wrote  in  the  first  instance  was  a  Gentile  read- 
er. There  are  other  marks  of  the  Gospel  being  intended  for  Gentile 
rather  than  Jewish  converts.  The  genealogy  of  Jesus  is  traced  to  Adam, 
not  from  Abraham ;  so  as  to  connect  him  with  the  whole  human  race,  and 
not  merely  with  the  Jews.  -  Luke  describes  the  mission  of  the  Seventy,  which 
number  has  been  usually  supposed  to  be  typical  of  all  nations ;  as  twelve,  the 
number  of  the  Apostles,  represents  the  Jews  and  their  twelve  tribes.  As 
each  Gospel  has,  within  certain  limits,  its  own  character  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment, we  shall  recognize  with  Olshausen  that  *^  St.  Luke  has  the  peculiar 
power  of  exhibiting,  with,  great  clearness  of  conception  and  truth  (especially 
in  the  long  account  of  Christ's  journey,  from  ix.  51  to  xviii.  84),  not  so 
much  the  discourses  of  Jesus  as  his  conversations,  with  all  the  incidents 
that  gave  rise  to  them,  with  the  remarks  of  those  who  were  present,  and 
with  the  final  results." 

(4.)  Integrity  of  the  Gospel — the  first  two  Chapters. — A  special  question  has 
been  raised  about  the  first  two  chapters.  The  chief  objection  against  them 
is  fouiided  on  the  garbled  opening  of  Marcion's  Gospel,  who  omits  the  first 
two  chapters,  and  connects  iii.  1  immediately  with  iv.  31.  But  any  ob- 
jection founded  on  this  would  apply  to  the  third  chapter  as  well ;  and  the 
history  of  our  Lord's  childhood  seems  to  have  been  known  to  and  quoted  by 
Justin  Martyr^"  about  the  time  of  Marcion.  There  is  therefore  no  real 
gronnd  for  distinguishing  between  the  first  two  chapters  and  the  rest ;  and 
the  arguments  for  the  genuineness  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  apply  to  the  whole 
inspired  narrative  as  we  now  possess  it. 

(5)  Contents  of  the  Gospel, — ^This  Gospel  contains — 1.  A  preface;  i.  1-4. 
2.  An  account  of  the  time  preceding  the  ministry  of  Jesus ;  i.  5-ii.  52, 
8.  Several  accounts  of  discourses  and  acts  of  our  Lord,  common  to  Luke. 
Matthew,  and  Mark,  related  for  the  most  part  in  their  order,  and  belonging 
to  CaperhiAum  and  the  neighborhood ;  iii.  1-ix.  50.  4.  A  collection  of 
similar  accounts,  referring  to  a  certain  journey  to  Jerusalem,  tnost  of  them 
peculiar  to  Luke ;  ix.  5l-xviii.  14.  5.  An  account  of  thc^sufierings,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  common  to  Luke  with  the  other  Evangelists,  ex- 
cept as  to  somQ  of  the  ^accounts  of  what  took  place  after  the  resurrection ; 
xxviii.  15  to  the  end. 

§  8.  The  Gospel  of  St.  John. — (1.)  Authority. — No  doubt  hns  been 
entertained  at  any  time  in  the  Church,  either  of  the  canonical  authority  of 
this  Gospel,  or  of  its  being  written  by  St.  John  the  Apostle.  No  other  book 
of  the  New  Testament  is  authenticated  by  testimony  of  so  early  a  date  as 
that  of  the  disciples  which  is  embodied  in  the  Gospel  itself.'*  Among 
the  Apostolic  Fathers,  Ignatius  appears  to  have  known  and  recognized  it. 

(2)  Place  and  time  at  which  it  was  written, — Ephesus  and  Patmos  arc 
the  two  places  mentioned  by  early  writers ;  and  the  weight  of  evidence  seems 
to  preponderate  in  favor  of  Ephesus.  The  Apostle's  sojourn  at  Ephesus 
probably  began  after  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy  were  written,  i.  €.,  after 

"  Acta  xxvll.  8, 12,  IC.  '»  J  -hn  xxl.  2 1,  r5. 

'■  S<e  Apology^  I.  5  33,  nnd  an  aUiiHlon,  in  the  Dial,  enm  Triiph.  100. 
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A.D.  66.  Easebins  specifietithe  fbnrteenth  year  of  Domitian, «.  e.,  a«d.  95,  as 
the  year  of  the  banishment  to  Patmos.  Probably  the  date  of  the  Gospel 
may  lie  about  midway  between  these  two,  about  a.d.  78.  But  some  place 
it  after  the  Apocalypse. 

(8.)  Occasion  cmd  scope. — After  the  destruction  of  Jemsalem,  a.d.  69, 
Epheius  probably  became  the  centre  of  the  active  Hfe  of  Eastern  Christen- 
dom. This  half-Greek  half-Oriental  city  contained  a  large  chnrch  of  faith- 
ful Christians,  a  multitude  of  zealous  Jews,  an  indigenous  population  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  a  strange  idol,  whose  image  was  borrowed  from  the 
East,  its  name  from  the  West.  It  was  the  place  to  which  Ccrinthus  ehose 
to  bring  the  doctrines  which  he  devised  or  learned  at  Alexandria.  The 
Gospel  was  obviously  addressed  primarily  to  Christians,  not  to  heathens. 
The  chief  object  of  the  writer  was  probably  to  supplement  the  earlier  Gos- 
pels. There  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  in  the  early  tradition  as  to  tho 
occasion  and  scope  of  this  Gospel,  which  is  most  fully  related  in  the  com- 
mentary of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestla,  to  the  effect  that  while  St.  John  lived  at 
Ephesus,  and  visited  all  parts  of  Asia,  the  writings  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
even  Luke,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  were  diligently  cir- 
culated everywhere.  Then  it  occurred  to  the  Christians  of  Asia  that  St. 
John  was  a  more  credible  witness  than  all  others,  forasmuch  as  from  the 
beginning,  even  before  Matthew,  he  was  with  the  Lord,  and  enjoyed  more 
abundant  grace  through  tho  love  which  the  Lord  bore  to  him.  And  they 
brought  him  tho  books,  and  sought  to  know  his  opinion  of  them.  Then  he 
praised  the  writers  for  their  veracity,  and  said  that  a  few  things  had  been 
omitted  by  them.  And  ho  added  that  they  who  discourse  of  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  the  flesh  ought  not  to  omit  to  speak  of  his  Divinity,  lest  in  process 
of  time  men  who  are  used  to  such  discourses  miglit  suppose  that  Christ  was 
only  what  he  appeared  to  be.  Thereupon  the  brethren  exhorted  him  to 
write  at  once  the  things  which  he  judged  the  most  important  for  instruction, 
and  which  he  saw  omitted  by  tho  others.  And  he  did  so.  And  thereibro 
from  the  beginning  he  discoursed  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
judging  this  to  be  the  necessary  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  it  he  went 
on  to  tho  incarnation. 

(4.)  Contents  and  Iniegrity. — There  is  no  book  in  the  New  Testament 
which  more  strongly  than  the  fourth  Gospel  impresses  the  reader  with  tho 
notion  of  its  unity  and  integrity.  And  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  be  written 
with  such  close  adherence  to  a  preconceived  plan  as  a  Western  writer  would 
show  in  developing  and  illustrating  some  one  leading  ide%  Its  contents 
may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order : 

A.  The  Prologue,  i.  1-18. 

B.  The  Hist:dkt,  i.  19-xx.  29. 

(a.)  Various  events  relating  to  our  Lord*s  ministry;,  narrated  in  eonnection 
with  seven  journeys,  i.  19-xiL  60 : 

1.  First  journey,  mto  Judiea,  and  beginning  of  his  milKstry,  i.  19^iL  12.^ 

2.  Second  journey,  and  appearance  at  the  Passover  in  the  first  ^eor  of  his 
ministr}',  ii.  13-iv. — Tho  manifestation  of  his  glory  in  Jerusalem,  li.  18-iif. 
21,  and  in  the  journey  back,  iii.  22-iv. 

3.  Third  journey,  in  the  second  year  of  his  minbtry,  about  the  Passover,  v. 

4.  Fourth  journey,  about  the  Passover  in  the  third  year  of  his  ministi^% 
beyond  Jordan,  vi. — His  glory  shown  by  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves,  and 
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by  his  walking  on  the  sea,  and  by  the  discourses  with  the  Jews,  his  disciples 
and  his  Apostles. 

5.  Fifth  joarney,  six  months  before  his  death,  begun  at  the  Feast  of  Tah.. 
emacles,  yii.-x.  21. — Ciix:amstances  in  which  the  jonmey  was  undertaken. 
Til.  1-13 ;  five  signs  of  his  glory  shown  at  Jerusalem,  vii.  14-x.  21. 

6.  Sixth  journey,  about  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  x.  22-42. — His  testimony 
in  Solomon's  porch,  and  his  departure  beyond  Jordan. 

7.  Seventh  journey  in  Judiea  toward  Bethany,  xi.  1-64. — The  raising  of 
Lazarus  and  its  consequences. 

8.  Eighth  journey,  before  his  lost  Passover,  xi  65-xii. — ^Plots  of  the  Jews, 
his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  into  the  Temple,  and  the  manifestation  of  his 
glory  there. 

(A).  History  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  xiii.-xx.  29. 

1.  Preparation  for  his  Passion,  xiiL-xvii. — Last  Supper,  discourse  to  his 
disciples,  his  commendatory  prayer. 

2.  The  circumstances  of  his  Passion  and  Death,  xviii.  xix. — His  appre- 
hension, trial,  and  crucifixion. 

8.  His  Besurrection,  and  the  proofs  of  it,  xx.  1-29. 

C.  The  Conclusion,  xx.  80-xxi. 

1.  Scope  of  the  foregoing  history,  xx.  80, 31. 

2.  Confirmation  of  the  authority  of  the  Evangelist  by  additional  historic- 
al facts,  and  by  the  testimony  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  ciders  of  the 
Church,  xxi.  1-24. 

8.  Reason  of  the  termination  of  the  history,  xxi.  25.  *      . 

Some  portions  of  the  Gospel  have  been  regarded  by  certain  critics  as  in- 
terpolations. The  25th.  verse  and  the  latter  half  of  the  24th  of  cb,  xxi. 
are  generally  received  as  .an  undisguised  addition,  probably  by  the  elders  of 
the  Ephesian  Church,  where  the  Gospel  was  first  published.  .     ^ 

§  0.  The  Acts  op  the  Apostles  is  described  as  a  second  treatise     uy 
St.  Luke.     The  identity  of  the  writer  of  both  books  is  strongly  shown  by 
their  great  similarity  in  style  and  idiom,  and  the  usage  of  particular  ^^^^® 
and  compound  forms.     It  commences  with  an  inscription  to  the  ^*^ 
Theophilus  to  whom  St.  Luke  dedicates  his  Gospel.*'    But  its  ^®®^^J^"  ^^ 
Hot  be  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  edification  of  Theophilus,  whose  naro^^^ 
prefixed  only,  as  was  customary  then  as  now,  by  way  of  dedication,  i  ^^gtVi- 
ers  were  evidently  intended  to  be  the  members  of  the  ChristianChurci^  ^^^^^ 
er  Jews  or  Gentiles ;  for  its  contents  are  such  as  are  of  the  utmost  ^?^,    jp-g^ftcr 
to  the  whole  Church.     They  are  The  fuljilbnent  of  the,  jn^^ise  oj  tn  ^^  ^^^ 
by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  results  af  that  outpourmg,  ^^^^^Is 
peraion  of  the  Gospel  among  Jews  and  Gentiles.       XJndct  those  l    ^s^j^^^w  aft- 
all  the  personal  and  subordinate  details  may  l>e  ranged.    ^"^^\^^  o^x  Lord 
er  the  Ascension,  St.  Peter,  the  first  of  the  XweWo,  dcsig^atea   y^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
as  the  9ock  on  whom  the  Church  was  to  be  l>uilt,  the  holder  *V^^^^g  ^  the 
the  kingdom,  Mcomes  the  prime  actor  under  God  in  ^^® .  ^^  ^  ^^^  doinp?* 
Church.     He  is  the  centre  of  the  first  great  group  ot  *^^^^?n  \^\ix&  of&ce, 
The  opening  of  the  door  to  Jews  (ch.  ii.)  and   OcT\t\\es  (s^-  ^^y  ^^^  e^istii^ft 
and  by  him,  in  good  time,  is  accomplished.  ^^* ^Tt\ic  Go»p«^  ^^  ^^^° 

twelve  Apostles  were,  humanly  speaking,  fitted,   to  preach  t        conqueror  of 
cultivated  Crentile  world.     To  be  by  divine  gx-a-co  thcsp*^^^^ 
f>9  detnepof  \6yov.  ««i  Sec  V-  » 
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Asia  and  Europe,  God  raised  up  another  instrument,  from  among  the  h\^^ 
ly^educated  and  zealous  Pharisees.  The  preparation  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  for 
the  work  to  be  done,  the  progress  of  that  work  in  his  hand,  his  joumevings, 
preachings,  and  perils,  his  stripes  and  imprisonments,  his  testifying  in  Je- 
rusalem and  being  brought  to  testify  in  Rome — ^these  are  the  subjects  of  Uie 
latter  half  of  the  book,  of  which  the  great  central  figure  is  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Any  view  which  attributes  to  the  writer,  as  his  chief  design,  some  col- 
lateral purpose  which  is  served  by  the  book  as  it  stands,  or  indeed  any  pur- 
pose beyond  that  of  writing  a  faithful' iiistory  of  such  facts  as  seensed  im- 
portant in  the  spread  of  tlie  Gospel,  is  now  generally,  and  ven-  properly, 
treated  as  erroneous.  Such  a  view  has  become  celebrated  in  modem  times, 
as  held  by  Baur — that  the  purpose  of  the  writer  was  to  compare  the  two 
great  Apostles,  to  show  that  St.  Paul  did  not  depart  from  the  principles 
which  regulated  St.  Peter,  and  to  exalt  him  at  every  opportunity  by  com- 
parison with  St.  Peter.  The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  how  little 
any  such  purpose  is  borne  out  by  the  contents  of  the  book  itself;  nay,  how 
naturally  they  would  follow  their  present  sequence,  without  any  such 
thought  having  been  in  the  writer*s  mind.  Doubtless  many  ends  are  an- 
swered and  many  results  brought  out  by  the  book  as  its  narrative  proceeds : 
as,  e.  (7.,  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Jewish  people  everywhere,  and  its 
gradual  transference  to  the  Grentiles ;  and  others  which  might  be  easily  gath- 
ered up,  and  made  by  ingenious  hypothesizers,  such  as  Baur,  to  appear  as  if 
the  writer  were  bent  on  each  one  in  its  turn,  as  the  chief  object  of  bis  work. 

As  to  the  time  when,  and  place  at  which,  the  book  was  written,  we  are 
left  to* gather  them  entirely  from  indirect  notices.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  place  of  writing  was  Rome,  and  the  time  about  two  years  from  the  date 
of  St.  Paul's  arrival  there,  as  related  in  ch.  xxviii.,  sub  Jin,  HajJ  any  con- 
siderable alteration  in  the  Apostle's  circumstances  taken  place  before  the 
publication,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  noticed. 
And  on  other  accounts  also  this  time  was  by  far  the  most  likely  for  the 
publication  of  the  book.  The  arrival  in  Rome  was  an  important  period  in 
the  Apostle's  life :  the  qniot  which  succeeded  it  seemed  to  promise  no  im- 
mediate determination  of  his  cause.  A  large  amount  of  historic  material 
had  been  collected  in  Judiea,  and  during  the  various  missionary  journeys ; 
or,  taking  another  and  not  less  probable  \iew,  Nero  was  beginning  to  un- 
dergo that  change  for  the  worse  which  disgraced  tlie  latter  portion  of  his 
reign :  none  could  tell  how  soon  the  whole  outward  repose  of  Roman  society 
might  be  shaken,  and  the  tacit  toleration  which  the  Christians  enjoyed  bo 
exchanged  for  bitter  persecution.  If  such  terrors  were  imminent,  there 
would  surely  be  in  the  Roman  Church  prophets  and  teachers  who  might  tell 
them  of  the  storm  which  was  gathering,  and  warn  them  that  the  records  ly- 
ing ready  for  publication  must  be  given  to  the  faithful  before  its  outbreak 
or  event.  Such  a  prioH  considerations  would,  it  is  true,  weigh  but  little 
against  presumptive  evidence  furnished  by  the  book  itself;  but  arrayed,  as 
they  are,  in  aid  of  such  evidence,  they  cm'ry  some  weight,  when  we  find  that 
the  time  naturally  and  fairly  indicated  in  the  book  itself  for  its  publication 
is  that  one  of  all  others  wiien  we  sliould  conceive  that  publication  most 
likely.  This  would  give  us  for  the  publication  the  year  63  a.d.,  according  to 
the  most  probable  assignment  ofthedateofthenrrivalof  St.  Paul  at  Rome. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  ever  been  recognized  by  the 
Church.     The  text  is  very  full  of  various  readings;  more  so  than  any  oth- 
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er  book  of  the  New  Testament.  To  this  sereral  reasons  may  have  contrib- 
uted. In  many  backward  references  to  Gospel  history,  and  the  many  antici- 
pations of  statements  and  expressions  occarring  in  the  Epistles,  temptations 
abounded  for  a  corrector  to  try  his  hand  at  assimihiting,  and,  as  he  thought, 
reconciling,  the  various  accounts.  In  places  where  ecclesiastical  order  or 
usage  was  in  question,  insertions  or  omissions  were  made  to  suit  the  habits 
and  views  of  the  Church  in  after-times.  Where  the  narrative  simply  re- 
lated facts,  any  act  or  word  apparently  unworthy  of  the  Apostolic  agent  was 
modified  for  the  sake  of  decorum.  Where  St.  Paul  repeats  to  different  au- 
diences, or  the  writer  himself  narrates,  the  details  of  his  miraculous  conver- 
sion, the  one  passngc  was  pieced  from  the  other,  so  as  to  produce  verbal  ac- 
cordance. 

II.  THE  FOURTEEN  EPISTLES  OF  PAUL. 

§  10.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  have  claimed  so  much  of  our  attention 
in  connection  with  the  Apostle^s  life,  that  nothing  remains  to  be  added  here 
except  in  one  or  two  cases,  ^he  order  assigned  to  them  in  the  Canon, 
which  is  not  that  of  their  chronological  sequence,  seems  to  have  been  deter- 
mined partly  by  their  magnitude  and  partly  by  their  contents.  Somewlnt 
as  with  the  division  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  into  Greater  and  Lessor,  tiie 
Romans  and  I  and  2  Corinthians  seem  to  bo  placdd  first  as  being  the  long- 
est, and  they  may  also  take  precedence  as. containing  full  discussions  of 
great  points  of  Chri8tian'«faith  and  practice.*^  Of  the  shorter  Epistles, 
Calatians  has  a  close  doctrinal  connoction  with  Romans  ;^  Ephesians,  Phi- 
lijipians,  and  Colossians  are  too  much  alike  not  to  have  been  placed  togeth- 
er, though  their  order  is  transposed  ;***  and  I  and  2  Thessaionians,  the  first 
written,  seem  to  be  placed  last  because  of  their  allusions  to  the  last  times.  ^ 
The  four  jt&sonal  Epistles,  1  and  2  Timothy^  TituSy  Philemon,  are  placed 
together,  at  the  expense  of  severing  the  connection  of  Philemon  with  Cohs' 
sians.  The  position  of  Hebrews  last  of  all,  and  separated  from  the  other. 
Epistles  to  Churches,  indicates  the  donbt  of  its  Pauline  authorship. 

1.  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     See  c.  xvii.  §§  14, 15. 

2.  Fi&ST  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian^.     See  c.  xvii.  §§  7-9. 

3.  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.     Sec  c.  xvii.  §§  12, 13. 

4.  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.     See  c.  xvii.  §  2. 

5.  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.     See  c.  xviii.  §  18. 

6.  Epistle  to  the  Piiilippians.     See  c.  xviii.  §  19. 

7.  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.     See  c.  xviii.  §  16. 

8.  Flrst  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.     See  c.  xvi.  §§  7, 13. 

9.  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.     See  c.  xvi.  §§  7, 13 

10.  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.**     See  c.  xix.  §§4-6. 

11.  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.     See  c.  xix.  §§  7, 10. 

12.  Epistle  to  Titus.     See  c.  xix.  §  7. 

13.  Epistle  to  Philemon.     See  c.  xviiu  §  17. 

14.  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — (1.)  Canonical  authority.— rThQ  imme- 
diate successors  of  the  Apostles  seem  to  h£ve  regarded  this  Epistle  as  of 
canonical  authority ;  but  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the  middle  of 

c*  Another  reason  for  tho  order  may  per-  "*  It  ihoold  be,  m  we  have  seen,  Co2oMtdn«, 

haps  be  found  in  the  importance  of  the  EpheMans^  Philippians.' > 

churches  of  Itorae  and  Corinth.                    «  ^*  The  arguments  on  the  F&ullne  author- 

»'  It  ia  probably  on  account  of  its  argn-  thip  of  the  Pastoral  Epifltlea  are  stated  at 

mentatire  clwiracter  that  Hebrews  stands  length  in  tlie  Dictionary  0/  the  liibley  vol.  ill 

iifxt  to  (filatimui  In  some  ancient  copiea.  p.  1507  seq. 
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the  fourth  century  it  was  generally  rejected  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Bommn 
and  North  African  churches.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Je- 
rome, the  most  learned  and  critical  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  reviewed  the  con> 
flicting  opinions  as  to  the  authority  of  this  Epistle.  He  considered  that 
the  prevailing  tliough  not  universal  view  of  the  Latin  churches  was  of  less 
weight  than  the  view  not  only  of  ancient  writers,  but  also  of  all  the  Greek 
and  all  the  Eastern  churches,  where  the  Epistle  was  received  as  canonical 
and  read  daily ;  and  he  pronounced  a  decided  opinion  in  favor  of  its  au- 
thority. The  great  contemporary  light  of  North  Africa,  St.  Augustine, 
held  a  similar  opinion.  The  third  Council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  897,  and  a 
Decretal  of  Pope  Innocent,  a.d.  416,  gave  a  final  confirmation  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Eastern  churches  in  its  favor.  The  doubts  were  confined  to  the 
Latin  churches  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century.  All  the  rest  of  orthodox  Christendom  from  the  beginning  was 
agreed  upon  the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle. 

(2.)  Authorship. — The  superscription,  th^ ordinary  source  of  information, 
is  wanting ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  at  first,  everywhere  except 
in  North  Africa,  St.  Paul  was  regarded  as  the  author.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria ascribed  to  St.  Luke  the  translation  of  the  Epistle  into  Greek  from  a 
Hebrew  original  of  St.  Paul.  Origen  believed  that  the  thoughts  were  St. 
Paulas,  the  language  and  composition  St.  Lukc*s  or  Clement's  of  Rome. 
Tertullian  names  Barnabas  as  the  reputed  author  according  to  the  North 
African  tradition.  The  view  of  the  Alexandri&n  Fathers,  a  middle  point 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  traditions,  won  its  way  in  the  Church. 
Luther's  conjecture  that  ApoUos  was  the  author  has  been  widely  adopted. 
If  it  be  asked  to  what  extent,  and  by  whom  St.  Paul  was  assisted  in  the 
I  composition  of  this  Epistle,  the  reply  must  be  in  the  words  of  Origen, 
**Who  wrote  [».  e.,  as  in  Rom.  xvi.  22,  wrote  from  the  author*s  dictation] 
this  Epistle,  only  God  knows."  The  similarity  in  phraseology  which  ex- 
ists between  the  acknowledged  writings  of  St.  Luke  and  this  Epistle,  his 
constant  companionship  with  St.  Paul,  and  his  habit  of  listening  to  and  re- 
cording the  Apostle's  arguments,  form  a  strong  presumption  in  his  favor. 

(3.)  The  question  to  whom  the  Episth  was  sent  was  agitated  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Chrysostbm,  who  replies, — to  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  and  Pales- 
tine. The  argument  of  the  Epistle  is  such  as  could  be  used  with  most 
effect  to  a  church  consisting  exclusively  of  Jews  by  birth,  personally  fa- 
miliar with  and  attached  to  the  Temple-service.  Other  arguments  have 
been  already  stated."*  Some  critics  have  maintained  that  this  Epistle  wns 
addressed  directly  to  Jewish  believers  everywhere ;  others  have  restricted 
it  to  those  who  dwelt  in  Asia  and  Greece. 

(4.)  Time  and  place. — Eastern  traditions  of  the  fourth  century,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  opinion  that  St.  Paul  is  the  writer,  name  Italy  and  Rome,  or 
Athens,  as  the  place  from  whence  the  Epistle  was  written.  Either  place 
would  agree  with,  perhaps  was  suggested  by,  the  mention  of  Timothy  in 
the  last  chapter.  The  Epistle  was  evidently  written  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70.  The  whole  argument,  and  specially  the  passages 
viii.  4  seq.,  ix.  6  seq.,  and  xiii.  10  seq.,  imply  that  the  Temple  was  stand- 
ing, and  that  its  usual  course  of  Divine  service  was  carried  on  without 
inteiTuption.  The  dnte  which  best  agrees  with  the  traditionary  account  of 
the  auUiorship  and  destination  of  the  Epistle  is  a.d.  G3,  about  the  end  of 
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St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  soon  after  Albinos  succeeded  Festus 
as  Procurator. 

(6.)  Language  in  which  it  was  wntten. — Like  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  aiforded  ground  for  ranch  controversy  respect- 
ing the  language  in  which  it  Was  originally  written.  The  earliest  state- 
ment is  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  written  by 
St.  Paul  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  by  St.  Luke  into  Greek.  But  nothing 
is  said  to  lead  us  to  regard  it  as  a  tradition,  rather  than  a  conjecture  sng. 
gested  by  the  style  of  the  Epistle.  If  the  Epistle  was  written  to  the  church- 
es of  Jndffia,  it  would  natnally  be  in  Hebrew,  that  is,  the  vernacular  Arama- 
ic. The  arguments  in  support  of  a  Greek  original  rest  on  the  grounds  of 
(i.)  the  purity  and  easy  flow  of  the  Greek ;  (ii.)  the  use  of  Greek  words 
which  could  not  be  adequately  expressed  in  Hebrew  without  long  peri- 
phrase;  (iii.)  the  use  of  paronomasia ;  and  (iv.)  the  use  of  the  Septuagint 
in  quotations  and  references.  All  these  would  be  consistent  with  the  theo- 
ry of  a  donble  original. 

(6.)  Condition  of  the  Hebrewsy  and  Scope  of  the  Epistle. — ^The  numerous 
Christian  churches  scattered  throughout  Judaea  "  were  continually  exposed 
to  persecution  from  the  Jews;"  but  in  Jerusalem  there  was  one  additional 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  predominant  oppressors  of  the  Christians. 
The  magnificent  national  Temple  might  be  shut  against  the  Hebrew 
Christian ;  and  even  if  this  affliction  were  not  often  laid  upon  him,  yet 
there  was  a  secret  burden  which  he  bore  within  him,  the  knowledge  that 
the  end  of  all  the  beauty  and  awfulness  of  Zion  wais  rapidly  approaching. 
What  could  take  the  place  of  tlie  Temple,  and  that  which  was  behind  the 
veil,  and  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  and  the  Holy  City^  when  they  should 
eease  to  exist  ?  What  compensation  could  Christianity  offer  him  for  the 
loss  which  was  pressing  the  Hebrew  Christian  more  and  more?  The 
v-iter  of  this  Epistle  meets  the  Hebrew  Christians  on  their  own  ground. 
His  answer  is — **Your  new  faith  gives  you  Christ,  and  in  Christ  all  you 
seek,  all  yonr  fathers  sought.  In  Christ  the  Son  of  God  yon  have  an  all- 
sufflcient  Mediator,  nearer  than  angels  to  the  Father,  eminent  above  Moses 
as  a  benefactor,  more  sympathizing  and  more  prevailing  than  the. high- 
priest  AS  an  intercessor :  his  sabbath  awaits  you  in  heaven ;  to  his  covenant 
the  old  was  intended  to  be  snbservient ;  his  atonement  is  the  eternal  reality 
of  which  sacrifices  are  but  the  passing  shadow ;  his  city  heavenly,  not  made 
with  hands.  Having  him,  belie'Ve  in  him  with  all  your  heart,  with  a  faith 
in  the  unseen  future,  strong  aa  that  of  the  saints  of  old,  patient  under  pres- 
ent, and  prepared  for  coming  woe,  full  of  energy,  and  hope,  and  holiness, 
and  love.'*     Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

in.  THE  SEVEN  CATHOLIC  Oil  GENERAL  EPISTLES. 

§  11.  Epistle  op  James. — (1.)  Its  Genuineness  and  Canonidty. — In  the 
third  book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Ensebius  places  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James,  the  Socond  and  Third  Epistle  of  St.  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Jude  among  the  Antiiegomena  or  disputed  books  of  the  New  Testan>ent. 
Elsewhere  he  refers  the  Epistle  to  the  class  of  **  spurious."  It  is  found  in 
the  Syriac  version,  and  appears,  to  bo  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Bome^ 
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Hennas,  and  IrensBos,  and  is  quoted  by  almost  all  the  Fathers  cf  the  fourth 
century.  In  397  the  Council  of  Carthage  accepted  it  as  canonical,  and  from 
that  time  there  has  been  no  further  question  of  its  genuineness  on  the  score 
of  external  testimony.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  question  of 
its  authenticity  was  again  raised,  and  now  upon  the  ground  of  internal  eri- 
dence ;  the  chief  objection  being  a  supposed  opposition  between  St  Paul  and 
St.  James,  on  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  inconsiderately  urged  by  Luther. 

(2.)  Its  Author. — The  author  of  the  Epistle  must  be  either  James  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  according  to  the  subscription  of  the  Syriac  rersion ;  or 
James  the  son  of  Alphseus ;  or  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the 
general  opinion ;  or  an  unknown  James.  Internal  evidence  points  unmis- 
takably to  James  the  Just  as  the  writer,  and  wc  have  already  identified 
James  the  Just  with  the  son  of  Alphfeus.*^  It  was  written  from  Jerusalem, 
which  St.  James  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  left.  The  time  at  which  he 
wrote  it  has  been  fi.xed  a^  late  as  a.d.  62,  and  as  early  as  a.d.  45.  Those 
who  see  in  its  writer  n  desire  to  counteract  the  effects  of  a  misconstruction 
of  St,  Paul's  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  in  ii.  14-26,  and  those  who 
see  a  reference  to  tlic  immediate  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  v.  I,  and  an 
allusion  to  the  name  Christians  in  ii.  7,  argue  in  favor  of  the  later  date. 
The  earlier  is  advocated  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  Epistle  could  not 
have  been  written  by  St.  James  after  the  Council  in  Jerusalem,  without 
allusion  to  what  was  there  decided,  and  because  the  Grentilo  Christian  does 
not  yet  appear  to  be  recognized. 

(3.)  Its  object. — The  main  object  of  the  Epistle  is  not  to  teach  doctrine, 
but  to  improve  morality.  St.  James  is  the  moral  teacher  of  the  New 
Testament.  .  There  are  two  ways  of  explaining  this  characteristic  of  the 
Epistle.  Some  commenta,tor8  and  writers  see  in  St.  James  a  man  who  had 
not  realized  the  essential  principles  and  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  but 
was  in  a  transition  state,  half  Jew  and  half  Christian.  But  there  is  another 
and  much  more  natural  way  of  accounting  for  .the  fact.  St  James  was 
writing  for  a  special  class  of  persons,  and  knew  what  that  class  espfecially 
needed.  Those  for  whom  he  wrote  were  the  Jewish  Christians,  whether 
in  Jerusalem  or  abroad.  The  two  objects  of  the  Epistle  are — 1.  to  warn 
against  the  sins  to  which  as  Jews  they  were  most  liable ;  2.  to  console  and  ex- 
hort them  under  the  sufferings  to  which  as  Christians  they  were  most  exposed. 

The  Jewish  vices  against  which  he  warns  them  are — ^Formalism,  which 
made  the  service  of  God  consist  in  washings  and  outward  ceremonies, 
whereas  he  reminds  them  (i.  27)  that  it  consists  rather  in  Active  Love  and 
Parity ;  Fanaticism,  which  under  the  cloak  of  religious  zeal  was  tearing 
Jerusalem  to  pieces  (i.  20)  ;  Fatalism,  which  threw  its  sins  on  God  (i.  18) ; 
Meanness,  which  crouched  before  the  rich  (ii.  2) ;  Falsehood,  which  had 
made  words  and  oaths  playthings  (iii.  2-12)  ;  Partisanship  (iii.  14) ;  Evil- 
speaking  (iv.  11);  Boasting  (iv.  16);  Oppression  (v.  4).  The  great  lesson 
which  he  teaches  them  as  Christians  is  Patience — Patience  in  trial  (i.  2) ; 
Patience  in  good  works  (i.  22-26);  Patience  under  provocations  (iii.  17); 
Patience  under  oppression  (v.  7)  ;  Patience  under  persecution  (v.  10) ;  and 
the  ground  of  their  Patience  is,  that  the  Coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh, 
which  is  to  right  all  wrongs  .(v.  8).  Respecting  the  doctrinal  teaching  of 
ch.  ii.,  we  must  be  content  to  refer  to  Professor  Lightfoot*8  masterly 

'*  See  oh.  iz.  Xotes  and  Hlxtslraiions  (A),  Tub  Bbstbbsm  of  dub  Lobp. 
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proof  that  St.  James  is  atgning  from  one  point  of  view,  as  St.  Paal  nrgnes 
from  another,  against  the  Jewish  errbrs  on  Jostification  {Commentary  on 
the  Gaiatians,  notes  **0n  the  Words  denoting  Faith,"  and  **0n  the  Faith 
of  Abraham"). 

§  12.  First  Bpistle  op  Peter. — ^The  external  evidence  of  aathenticity 
is  of  the  strongest  kind.  Referred  to  in  the  Second  Epistle  (iii.  1); 
known  to  Polycarp  and  frequently  alluded  to  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippi- 
ans ;  recognized  by  Papias  ;^  repeatedly  quoted  by  Irensens,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  Origen  ;  it  was  accepted  without  hesitation  by 
the  universal  Church.   As  to  its  character  and  contents,  see  c.  xix.  §§  16-18. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  presents  questions  of  far  greater  difficul- 
ty than  the  former.  We  have  few  references,  and  none  of  a  very  positive 
character,  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers ;  the  style  differs  materially 
from  that  of  the  First  Epistle,  and  the  resemblance,  amounting  to  a  stndied 
imitation,  between  this  Epistle  and  that  of  Jude,  seems  scarcely  reconcil- 
able with  the  position  of  Peter.  Doubts  as  to  its  genuineness  were  enter- 
tained by  the  greatest  critics  of  the  early  Church  ;  in  the  time  of  Eusebius 
it  was  reckoned  among  the  disputed  books,  and  was  not  formally  admitted 
into  the  Canon  until  the  year  893,  at  the  Council  of  Hippo.  In  reply  to 
these  objections,  we  may  remark  : — 1.  With  regord  to  its  recognition  by 
the  early  Church,  we  observe  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  quoted  frequently ; 
it  was  addressed  to  a  portion  of  the  Church  not  at  that  time  much  in  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  Christendom :  the  documents  of  the  primitive 
Church  are  far  too  scanty  to  give  weight  to  the  argument  from  omission. 
Although  it  can  not  be  proved  to  have  been  referred  to  by  any  author  earlier 
than  Origen,  yet  passages  from  Clement  of  Rome,  Hcrmas,  Justin  Martyr, 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  and  Irenseus,  suggest  an  acquaintance  with  this 
Epistle.  It  is  also  distinctly  stated  by  Eusebius  and  by  Photius  that  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  wrote  a  commentary  on  all  the  disputed  Epistles, 
in  which  this  was  certainly  included.  Didymus  refers  to  it  very  frequent- 
ly in  his  great  work  on  the  Trinity.  It  was  certainly  included  in  the  col- 
lection of  Catholic  Epistles  known  to  Eusebius  and  Origen.  The  historical 
evidence  is  certainly  inconclusive,  but  not  such  as  to  require  or  to  warrant 
the  rejection  of^  the  Epistle.  The  silence  of  the  Fathers  is  accounted  for 
more  easily  than  its  admission  into  the  Canon  after  the  question  as  to  its 
genuineness  had  been  raised. 

2.  The  difference  of  style  may  be-  admitted.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  it  is  greater  than  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  supposing  that 
the  Apostle  employed  a  different  person  as  his  amanuensis.  If  we  admit 
that  some  time  intervened  between  the  composition  of  the  two  works,  that 
in  writing  the  first  the  Apostle  was  aided  by  Silvanus,  and  in  the  second  by 
another,  perhaps  by  Mark,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  churches  addressed 
by  him  were  considerably  changed,  and  that  the  second  was  written  in 
greater  haste,  the  differences  may  be  regarded  as  insufficient  to  justify  more 
than  hesitation  in  admitting  its  genuineness.  The  resemblance  to  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  may  be  admitted  without  afiecting  our  judgment  unfavorably. 

3.  The  doubts  as  to  its  genuineness  appear  to  have  originated  with  the 
critics  of  Alexandria,  where,  however,  the  Epistle  itself  was  formally  recog* 
nized  at  a  very  early  period. 
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§  18.  The  Epistles  op  St.  John — First  Epistle. — ^Thc  external  evi- 
dence of  its  authenticity  is  of  the  most  sutisfactory  nature.  It  was  acr 
knowledged  and  received  as  the  production  of  the  Apostle  John  by  all  the 
early  Fathers ;  and  there  is  no  voice  in  antiquity  raised  to  the  contrary. 
The  internal  e^'idence  for  its  being  the  work  of  St.  John,  from  its  similarity 
in  style,  language  and  doctrine  to  the  Gospel,  is  overwhelming.  Mac- 
knight*' has  drawn  out  a  list  of  nineteen  passages  in  the  Epistle  which  are 
so  similar  to  an  equal  number  of  passages  in  the  Grospel  that  we  can  not 
but  conclude  that  the  two  ^vritings  emanated  from  the  same  mind,  or  that 
one  author  was  a  strangely  successful  copyist  both  of  the  words  and  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  other.  The  allusion  again  of  the  writer  to  himself  is  such 
as  would  suit  St.  John  the  Apostle,  and  very  few  but  St.  John  (1  £p.  i.  1). 

With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  St.  John  wrote  the  Epistle,  there  is 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  Many  fix  a  date  previous  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  understanding  (but  probably  not  correctly)  the  expression 
'^It  is  the  last  time"  (ii.  18)  to  refer  to  the  Jewish  Church  and  nation. 
Others,  with  more  probability,  assign  it  to  the  close  of  the  first  century. 
There  are  several  indications  of  the  Epistle  being  jjosterior  to  the  Gospel. 
Like  the  Gospel  it  was  probably  written  from  Ephesus.  It  was  primarily 
meant  for  the  Churches  of  Asia  under  St.  John's  inspection,  to  whom  he 
had  already  orally  delivered  his  doctrine  (i.  3,  ii.  7). 

The  main  object  of  the  Epistle  does  not  appear  to  be  that  of  opposing  er- 
rors, as  many  have  supposed.  The  leading  purpose  of  the  Apostle  appears 
to  be  rather  constructive  that  polemical.  St.  John  is  remarkable  both  in 
his  history  and  in  his  writings  for  his  abhorrence  of  false  doctrine,  but  he 
does  not  attack  error  as  a  controversialist  He  states  the  deep  truth  and  lays 
down  the  deep  moral  teaching  of  Christianity,  and  in  this  way,  rather  than 
directly,  condemns  heresy.  In  the  introduction  (i.  1-4)  the  Apostle  states 
the  purport  of  his  Epistle.  It  is  to  declare  the  Word  of  life  to  those  whom 
he  is  addressing,  in  order  that  he  and  they  might  be  united  in  true  com- 
munion with  each  other,  and  with  God  the  Father,  and  his  Son  Jcsns 
Christ.  He  at  once  begins  to  explain  the  nature  and  conditions  of  commun- 
ion with  God,  and  being  led  on  from  this  point  into  other  topics,  he  twice 
brings  himself  back  to  the  same  subject.  The  first  part  of  the  Epistle  may 
be  considered  to  end  at  ii.  28.  The  Apostle  begins  afresh  with  the  doctrine 
of  sonship  or  communion  at  ii.  29,  and  returns  to  the  same  theme  at  iv.  7. 
His  lesson  throughout  is,  that  the  means  of  union  with  God  are,  on  the  part 
of  Christ,  his  atoning  blood  (i.  7,  ii.  2,  iii.  5,  iv.  10,  14,  v.  6)  and  advocacy  (ii. 
1) — on  the  part  of  man,  holiness  (i.  6),  obedience  (ii.  3),  purity  (iii.  3),  faith 
(iii.  23,  iv.  3,  v.  5),  and  above  all  love  (ii.  7,  iii.  14,  iv.  7,  v.  1).  St.  John 
is  designated  the  Apostle  of  Love,  and  rightly  ;  but  it  should  be  ever  remem- 
bered that  his  *^  Love  **  does  not  exclude  or  ignore,  but  embraces,  both  faith 
and  obedience  as  constituent  parts  of  itself.  Indeed,  St.  Paul's  *'  Faith 
that  worketh  by  Love,"  and  St.  James's  "  Works  that  are  the  fruit  of  Faith,'* 
and  St.  John's  "Love  which  springs  from  Faith  and  produces  Obedience," 
are  all  one  and  the  same  state  of  mind,  described  according  to  the  first, 
third,  or  second  stage  into  which  we  are  able  to  analyze  the  complex  whole. 

There  are  two  doubtful  passages  in  this  Epistle,  ii.  23;  *'but  he  that  ac- 
knowledgeth  the  Son  hath  the  Father  also,"  and  v.  7,  **For  there  arc  three 
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that  bear  record  in  heayeD,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
these  three  are  one.'*  It  would  appear  without  doubt  that  they  are  not  genuine. 

Second  and  Thisd  Epistles. — The  evidence  of  antiquity  in  favor  of 
their  authenticity  is  not  complete,  but  yet  it  is  considerable.  If  the  external 
testimony  is  not  as  decisive  as  we  might  wish,  the  internal  evidence  is  pe- 
culiarly strong.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  of  the  thirteen  verses  which 
compose  the  Second  Epistle,  eight  are  to  be  found  in  the  First  Epistle. 
Either,  then,  the  Second  Epistle  proceeded  from  the  same  author  as  the 
First,  or  from  a  conscious  fabricator  who  desired  to  pass  off  something  of 
his  own  as  the  production  of  St.  John.  But  if  the  latter  alternative  had 
been  true,  the  fabricator  in  question  would  assuredly  have  assumed  the 
title  of  John  the  Apostle^  instead  of  merely  designating  himself  as  77^0  Elder^ 
and  ho  would  have  introduced  some  doctrine  which  it  would  have  been  his 
object  to  make  popular.  The  title  and  contents  of  the  Epistle  are  strong 
arguments  against  a  fabricator,  whereas  they  would  account  for  its  non-uni- 
versal reception  in  early  times.  And  if  not  the  work  of  a  fabricator,  it  must, 
from  style,  diction,  and  tone  of  thought,  be  the  work  of  the  author  of  the 
First  Episde  and,  we  may  add,  of  the  Gospel. 

The  reason  why  St.  John  designates  himself  as  '* Elder'*  rather  than 
''Apostle'*  (2  £p.  U  3  Ep.  1),  is  no  doubt  tlie  same  as  that  which  made  St. 
Peter  designate  himself  by  the  same  title,''  and  which  caused  St.  James 
and  St  Jnde  to  give  themselves  no  other  title  than  '*  the  servant  of  God  and 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,""  **tho  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  brother  of 
James.'' "  St.  Paul  had  a  special  object  in  declaring  himself  an  Apostle. 
Those  who  belonged  to  the  original  Twelve  had  no  such  necessity  imposed 
upon  them.  With  them  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  em- 
ployed the  name  of  Apostle,  like  St.  Peter,^  or  adopted  an  appellation  which 
they  shared  with  others,  like  St.  John  and  St.  James  and  St.  Jude. 

The  Second  Epistle  is  addressed  kkXeKT^  Kvpl(^,  An  individual  woman, 
who  had  children  and  a  sister  and  nieces,  is  clearly  indicated.  Whether 
her  name  is  given,  and  if  so,  what  it  is,  has  been  doubted.  According  to 
one  interpretation  she  is  *'  the  Lady  Electa,"  to  another,  '^  the  elect  Kyria," 
to  a  thinl,  ''  the  elect  Lady."  The  third  is  the  rendering  of  the  English 
version,  which  is  probably  the  most  correct. 

The  Third  Epistle  is  addreaae<i  to  Gains  or  Caius.  He  was  probably  a 
convert  of  St.  John  (iij.  4),  and  a  layman  of  wealth  and  distinction  (8  Ep.  5)  in 
some  city  near  Ephesus. 

The  ciject  of  St.  John  in  writing  the  Second  Epbtle  was  to  warn  the  lady 
to  whom  he  wrote  against  abetting  the  teaching  known  as  that  of  Basilides 
and  his  followers,  by  an  undue  kindness  perhaps  displayed  by  her  toward 
the  preachers  of  the  false  doctrine.  After  the  introductory  salutation,  the 
Apostle  at  once  urges  on  his  correspondent  the  great  principle  of  Love, 
which  with  him  (as  we  have  before  seen)  means  right  affection  springing 
from  right  faith  and  issuing  in  right  conduct.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  the  possession  of  this  Love  is  the  abhorrence  of  heretical  misbelief,  be- 
cause the  latter,  being  incompatible  with  right  faith,  is  destructive  oif  the 
producing  cause  o^Love,  and  therefore  of  Love  itself.  This  is  the  secret 
of  St.  John's  strong  denunciation  of  the  *'  deliver"  whom  he  designates 
as  *'  Antichrist."    Love  is  with  him  the  essence  of  Christianity ;  but  Love 
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can  spring  only  from  right  faith.  Wrong  belief  therefore  destroys  Lore, 
and  with  it  Christianity.  Therefore,  says  he,  **  If  there  come  any  nnto  yon 
and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him 
God  speed,  for  ho  that  biddeth  him  God  speed  is  partaker  of  his  cA-il  deeds  ** 
(2  Ep.  10,  11). 

The  Third  Epistle  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  commending  to  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  Gaius  some  Christians  who  were  strangers  in  the 
place  where  he  lived.  It  is  probable  that  these  Christians  carried  this 
letter  with  them  to  Gaius  as  their  introduction.  It  would  appear  that  the 
object  of  the  travelers  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  tlie  Gentiles  without 
money  and  without  price  (3  Ep.  7).  St.  John  had  already  written  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  place ;  but  they,  at  the  instigation  of  Diotre- 
phcs,  had  refused  to  receive  the  missionary  brethren,  whom  therefore  the 
Apostle  now  commends  to  the  care  of  a  la3rman.  It  is  probable  that  Diotre- 
phes  was  a  leading  presbyter  who  held  Judaizing  views,  and  would  not  give 
assistance  to  men  who  were  going  about  with  the  purpose  of  preaching  sole- 
ly to  the  Grentiles.  Whether  Demetrius  (ver.  12)  was  a  tolerant  presbyter 
of  the  same  community,  whose  example  St.  John  holds  up  as  worthy  of 
rommendation  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Diotrephes,  or  whether  he  was 
<  no  of  the  strangers  who  bore  the  letter,  we  aro  now  unable  to  determine. 
The  latter  supposition  is  the  more  probable. 

We  may  conjecture  that  the  two  Epistles  were  written  shortly  after  the 
First  Epistle,  from  Ephesus.  They  both  apply  to  individual  cases  of  conduct 
the  principles  which  had  been  laid  down  in  their  fullness  in  the  First  Epistle. 

The  title  Catholic  does  not  properly  belong  to  tho  Second  and  Third 
Epistles.  '  It  became  attached  to  them,  although  addressed  to  individuals, 
because  they  were  of  too  little  importance  to  be  classed  by  themselves,  and, 
so  far  as  doctrine  went,  were  regarded  as  appendices  to  the  First  Epistle. 

§  14.  The  Epistle  op  Jttde. — ^The  writer  of  this  Epistle  styles  himself, 
ver.  ],  *'  Judo  tho  brother  of  James,"  and  has  been  usually  identified  with 
the  Apostle  Judas  Lebbieus  or  ^haddasus."*  But  there  arc  strong  reasons 
for  rendering  the  words  **  Judas  the  son  of  James:*'  and  inasmuch  as  the 
aathor  appears  (ver.  17)  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  Apostles,  we  may 
agree  with  eminent  critics  in  attributing  tho  Epistle  to  another  author.  The 
most  probable  conclusion  is  that  the  author  was  Jude,  one  of  the  brethren  of 
Jesus,  and  brother  of  James,  not  the  Apostlo  tho  son  of  Alpheeus,  but  tho 
bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

As  to  the  time  and  place  at  which  it  was  written,  all  is  conjecture.  The 
author  being  not  absolutely  certain,  there  are  no  external  grounds  for  de- 
ciding the  point ;  and  the  internal  evidence  is  but  small. 

Although  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  one  of  the  so-called  Antilegomena,  and 
its  canonicity  was  questioned  in  the  earliest  ages  Of  the  Church,  there  never 
was  any  doubt  of  its  genuineness  among  those  by  whom  it  was  known.  The 
question  was  never  whether  it  was  the  work  of  an  impostor,  but  whether  its 
author  was  of  sufficient  weight  to  warrant  its  admission  into  the  Canon. 
This  question  was  gradually  decided  in  its  favor. 

The  object  of  the  Epistle  is  plainly  enough  announced,  ver.  8 :  the  rea- 
son for  this  exhortation  is«given  ver.  4.  The  remainder  of  the  Epistle  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  minute  depiction  of  the  adversaries  of  th^ 
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faith.  Tho  Epistle  closes  by  briefly  reminding  the  readers  of  the  oft-repeat- 
ed prediction  of  the  Apostles — among  whom  the  writer  seems  not  to  rank 
himself — that  the  faith  woald  be  assailed  by  such  enemies  as  he  has  depicted 
(ver.l7-19)/exhorting  them  to  maintain  their  own  steadfastness  in  the  faith 
(ver.  20,  21),  while  they  earnestly  sought  to  roscfle  others  from  the  correct  ex- 
ample of  those  licentious  lirers  (ver.  22,  29)^  and  commending  them  to  the 
power  of  God  in  language  which  forcibly  recalls  the  closing  benediction  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (ver.  24,  25).*^  This  Epistle  presents  one  pe- 
culiarity, which,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Jerome,  caused  its  authority  to  be  im- 
pugned in  very  early  times — the  supposed  citation  of  apocryphal  writings 
(ver.  9, 14, 15).  The  former  of  these  passages,  containing  the  reference  to 
the  contest  of  the  archangel  Michael  and  the  devil  '*  about  the  body  of 
Moses,*'  was  supposed  by  Origen  to  have  been  founded  on  a  Jewish  work 
called  the  **  Assumption  of  Moses."  As  regards  the  supposed  quotation 
from  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  question  is  not  so  clear  whether  St.  Jude  is 
making  a  citation  froni  a  work  already  in  the  hands  of  his  readers,  or  is 
employing  a  traditionary  prophecy  not  at  tlint  time  committed  to  writing. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  tho  larger  portion  of  this  Epistle  (ver. 
3-16)  is  almost  identical  in  language  and  subject  with  a  part  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter."* 

IV.  THE  REVELATION   OF  ST.  JOHN. 

§  15.  The  word  Revelation  is  the  translation  of  the  Greek  title  of  tho 
book  Apocalypsia  Q AizoKA7^v}^ig\  that  is,  "  uncovering"  or  **  unveiling." 

(1.)  Canonical  Authority  and  Authorship, — Tho  question  as  to  the  canon- 
ical authority  of  the  Revelation  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  authorship. 
If  it  can  be  proved  that  a  book,  claiming  so  distinctly  as  this  does  the  au- 
thority of  divine  inspiration,  was  actually  written  by  St.  John  the  Apostle, 
then  no  doubt  will  be  entertained  as  to  its  title  to  a  place  in  the  Canon  of 
Scripture.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  St.  John*s  authorship  consists  of  (i.) 
the  assertions  of  the  author,  and  (ii.)  historical  tradition. 

(i.)  The  author's  description  of  himself  in  the  1st  and  22d  chapters  is 
certainly  equivalent  to  an  assertion  that  he  is  the  Apostle,  (a)  He  names 
himself  simply  Jonif,  without  prefix  or  addition — a  name  which  at  that 
period,  and  in  Asia,  must  have  been  taken  by  every  Christian  as  the  des- 
ignation, in  the  first  instance,  of  the  great  Apostle  who  dwelt  at  Ephesns. 
Ho  IS  also  described  as  (6)  a  servant  of  Christ,  (c)  one  who  had  borne  testi- 
mony as  an  eye-witness  of  the  Word  of  God  and  of  the  testimony  of  Christ 
— terms  which  were  surely  designed  to  identify  him  with  tho  writer  of  the 
verses  John  xix.  35,  i.  14,  and  1  John  i.  2.  He  is  (d)  in  Patmos  for  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ :  it  may  be  easy  to  suppose 
that  other  Christians  of  the  same  name  were  banished  thither,  but  the  Apos- 
tle is  the  only  John  who  is  distinctly  named  in  early  history  as  an  exile  at 
Patmos.  He  is  also  (e)  a  fellow-sufferer  with  those  whom  he  addresses,  and 
(/)  the  authorized  channel  of  the  most  direct  and  important  eommunication 
that  was  ever  made  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  of  which  churches  John 
the  Apostle  was  at  that  time  the  spiritual  governor  and  teacher.  Lastly, 
{g)  the  writer  was  a  fellow-servant  of  angels  and  a  brother  of  prophets — 
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tides  which  are  far  more  snitablo  to  one  of  the  cbie.f  Apostles,  and  for  more 
liJcel y  to  have  been  assigned  to  him,  than  to  any  other  man  of  less  distinc- 
tiun.  All  these  marks  are  foand  united  together  in  the  Apostle  John,  and 
in  him  alone  of  all  historical  persons.  We  must  go  out  of  the  region  of  fact 
into  the  region  of  conjecture^o  find  such  another  person.  A  candid  reader 
of  the  Revelation,  if  prcTiously  acquainted  with  St%  John*s  other  writings 
and  life,  must  ineritably  conclude  that  the  writer  intended  to  be  identified 
with  St.  John.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  give  up  the  yeracity  and  divina 
origin  of  the  whole  book,  and  to  treat  the  writer's  account  of  himself  as  a 
mere  fiction  of  a  poet  trying  to  cover  his  own  insignificance  with  an  honored 
name,  we  must  accept  that  description  as  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  equally 
credible  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  in  harmony  with  the  simple,  honest, 
truthful  character  which  is  stamped  on  the  face  of  the  whole  narrative. 
Besides  this  direct  assertion  of  St.  John's  authorship,  there  is  also  an  impli- 
cation of  it  running  through  the  book.  Generally,  tl.o  instinct  of  singlo- 
minded,  patient,  faithful  students  has  led  them  to  recognixe  not  merely  the 
same  Spirit  as  the  source  of  this  and  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  alsa 
the  same  peculiarly-formed  human  instrument  employed  both  in  producing 
this  book  and  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  in  speaking  the  characteristic  words 
and  performing  the  characteristic  actions  recorded  of  St.  John. 

(ii.)  The  historical  testimonies  in  favor  of  St.  John's  authorship  begin 
with  Justin  Martyr  (a.d.  150) ;  but  Jerome  states  that  the  Greek  Churches 
felt,  with  respect  to  the  Revelation,  a  similar  doubt  to  that  of  the  Latins  re- 
specting the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews."* 

(2.)  Time  and  Place  of  Writing. — The  date  of  the  Revelation  is  given  by 
the  great  majority  of  critics  as  a.d.  95-97.  The  weighty  testimony  of  Ire- 
nasnsis  almost  sufficient  to  prevent  any  other  conclusion.  He  says:  ''It 
(t.  e.j  the  Revelation)  was  seen  no  very  long  time  ago,  but  almost  in  pur 
own  generation,  at  the  close  of  Domitian's  reign.  Eusebius  also,  records 
that,  in  the  persecution  under  Dq|pitian,  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist 
was  banished  to  the  island  of  Fatroos  for  hb  testinK>ny  of  the  divine  Word. 
There  is  no  mention  in  any  writer  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  any  other 
time  or  place.  Unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence,  some  commentators 
have  put  forth  the  conjecture  that  the  Revelation  was  written  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Nero.  This  is  simply  their  inference  from  the  style  and  contents 
of  the  book,  and  is  connected  with  a  theory  of  the  early  fulfillment  of  its 
chief  prophecies.  It  has  been  inferred  from  i.  2,  9, 10,  that  the  Revelation 
was  written  in  Ephosus,  immediately  after  the  Apostle's  return  from  Patmos. 
But  the  style  in  which  the  messages  to  the  Seven  Churches  are  delivered 
rather  suggests  the  notion  that  the  book  was  written  in  Fatmos. 

(3.)  Contents. — The  first  three  verses  contain  the  title  of  the  book,  the 
description  of  the  writer,  and  the  blessing  pronounced  on  the  readers,  which 
possibly,  like  the  last  two  verses  of  the  fotnrth  Gospel,  may  be  an  addition 
by  the  hand  of  inspired  survivors  of  the  writer.  John  begins  (i.  4)  with  t. 
salutation  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  This,  coming  before. the  an- 
nouncement that  he  was  in  the  Spirit,  looks  like  a  dedication  not  merelj 
of  the  first  vision,  but  of  all  the  book,  to  those  churches.  In  the  neitt  five 
verses  (i.  6-9)  he  touches  the  key-note  of  the  whole  following  book,  the 
great  fundamental  ideas  on  which  all  our  notions  of  the  government  of  the 
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world  f^nd  the  Church  are  bnilt;  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  redemption 
wrought  by  him,  his  second  coming  to  judge  mankind,  the  painful,  hopeful 
discipline  of  Christians  in  the  midst  of  this  present  world :  thoughts  which 
may  well  be  supposed  to  liave  been  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  persecuted 
i>nd  exiled  Apostle  even  before  the  Divine  Inspiration  cnme  on  him. 

(a.)  The  first  vision  shows  the  Son  of  Man  with  His  injunction,  or  Epistles, 
to  the  Seven  Churches.  While  the  Apostle  is  pondering  those  great  truths 
and  the  critical  condition  of  the  churches  which  he  had  left,  a  Divine  Per- 
son, resembling  those  seen  by  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  and  identified  by  name 
and  by  description  as  Jesus,  appears  to  John,  and,  with  the  discriminating 
authority  of  a  Lord  and  Judge,  reviews  the  state  of  those  churches,  pro- 
nounces his  decision  upon  their  several  characters,  and  takes  occasion  from 
them  to  speak  to  all  Christians  who  may  deserve  similar  encouragement  or 
similar  condemnation.  Each  of  these  sentences,  spoken  by  the  Son  of 
Man,  is  described  as  said  by  the  Spirit.  Hitherto  the  Apostle  has  been 
speaking  primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  to  some  of  his  own  contem- 
poraries concerning  the  present  events  and  circumstances.  Henceforth*  he 
ceases  to  address  them  particularly.  His  words  are  for  the  ear  of  the  uni- 
versal Church  in  all  ages,  and  show  the  significance  of  things  which  are  pres- 
ent in  hope  or  fear,  in  sorrow  or  in  joy,  to  Christians  everjrwhere  (i.  7-iii.  22). 

(b.)  In  the  next  vision,  Patroos  and  the  Divine  Person  whom  he  saw  are 
gone.  Only  the  trumpet  voice  is  heard  again  calling  the  seer  to  a  change 
of  place.  Ho  is  in  the  highest  court  of  heaven,  and  sees  God  sitting  on 
his  throne.  The  seven-sealed  book  or  roll  is  produced,  and  the  slain 
Lamb,  the  Bedeemer,  receives  it  amid  the  sound  of  universal  adoration. 
As  the  seals  are  opened  in  order,  the  Apostle  sees  (1)  a  conqueror  on  a 
white  horse,  (2)  a  red  horse  betokening  war,  (8)  the  black  horse  of  famine, 
(4)  the  pale  horse  of  death,  (5)  the  eager  souls  of  martyrs  under  the  altar, 
(6)  an  earthquake  with  universal  commotion  and  terror.  After  this  there 
is  a  pause,  the  course  of  avenging  angels  is  checked,  while  144,000,  the 
children  of  Israel,  servants  of  God,  are  sealed,  and  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  the  redeemed  of  all  nations  are  seen  worshiping  God.  Next  (7) 
the  seventh  seal  is  opcued,  and  half  an  hour's  silence  in  heaven  ensues 
(v.  1-viii.  1). 

(c.)  Then  seven  angels  appear  with  trumpets,  the  prayers  of  saints  are 
oflered  np,  the  earth  is  struck  with  fire  from  the  altar,  and  the  seven  trump- 
ets are  sounded.  (1)  The  earth  and  (2)  the  sea  and  (8)  the  springs  of 
water  and  (4)  the  heavenly  bodies  are  successively  smitten,  (5)  a  plague  of 
locusts  afiSicts  the  men  who  are  not  sealed  (the  flrat  woe),  (6)  the  third  part 
of  men  are  slain  (the  second  woe),  but  the  rest  are  impenitent.  Then 
there  is  a  pause ;  a  mighty  angel  with  a  book  appears  and  cries  out,  seven 
thunders  sound,  but  their  words  are  not  recorded,  the  approaching  comple- 
tion of  the  mystery  of  God  is  announced,  the  angel  bids  the  Apostle  eat  the 
book,  and  measure  the  temple,  with  its  worshipers,  and  the  outer  court 
given  up  to  the  Gentiles;  the  two  witnesses  of  God,  their  martyrdom,  resur- 
rection, ascension,  are  foretold.  The  approach  of  the  third  woe  is  an- 
nounced and  (7)  the  seventh  trumpet  is  sounded,  the  reign  of  Christ  is  pro- 
claimed, God  has  taken  his  great  power,  the  time  has  come  for  judgment 
and  for  the  destruction  of  the  destroyers  of  the  earth  (viii.  2~xi.  19). 

The  three  preceding  visions  are  distinct  from  one  another.  Each  of  the 
lust  two,  like  the  longer  one  which  follows,  has  the  appearance  of  a  distinct 
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prophecy,  reaching  from  the  prophet's  time  to  the  end  of  the  world*  The 
second  half  of  the  Revelation  (xii.-xxii.)  comprises  a  series  of  visions  which 
are  connected  by  varioas  links.  It  may  be  described  generally  as  a  pro}^- 
ccy  of  the  assaults  of  the  devil  (the  dragoo)  and  hb  agents  (the  ten-homed 
beast,  the  two-homed  beast  or  false  prophet,  and  the  hariot)  upon  the 
Chmxh,  and  their  final  destruction.  It  appears  to  begin  with  n  reference 
to  events  anterior,  not  only  to  those  whidi  are  predicted  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  bat  also  to  the  time  in  which  it  was  written.  It  seems  hard  to  inter- 
pret the  birth  of  the  child  as  a  prediction,  and  not  as  a  retrospective  allusion. 

(J.)  A  woman  clothed  with  the  sun  is  seen  in  heaven,  and  a  great  red 
dragon,  with  seven  crowned  heads,  stands  waiting  to  devour  her  oflfopring ; 
her  child  is  caught  up  unto  €rod,  and  the  mother  flees  into  the  wilderness 
for  1260  days.  The  persecution  of  the  woman  and  her  seed  is  described  as 
the  consequence  of  a  war  in  heaven,  in  which  the  dragon  was  overcome  and 
cast  out  upon  the  earth  (xii.). 

St.  John,  standing  on  the  sea-shore,  sees  a  beast  with  seven  heads,  one 
wounded,  with  ten  crowned  horns,  rising  from  the  water,  as  the  r^rescnta- 
tivc  of  the  dragon.  AH  the  world  wondef  at  and  worship  him,  and  he  at- 
tacks the  saints  and  prevails.  He  is  followed  by  another  two-homed  beast 
,  rising  out  of  the  earth,  who  compels  men  to  wear  the  mark  of  the  beast, 
whose  number  is  666  (xiii.). 

St.  John  sees  the  Lamb,  with  the  144,000  who  are  standing  on  Mount 
Zion  and  learning  the  song  of  praise  of  the  heavenly  host.  Three  angds 
fly  forth  calling  men  to  worship  God,  proclaiming  the  fall  of  Babylon,  and 
denouncing  the  worshipers  of  ^e  beast.  A  blessing  is  pronounced  on  the 
faithful  dead,  and  the  judgment  of  the  world  is  described  under  the  image 
of  a  harvest  reaped  by  angels  (xiv.). 

St.  John  sees  in  heaven  the  saints  who  had  overcome  the  beast,  singing 
the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.  Then  seven  angels  come  out  of  the 
heavenly  temple,  having  seven  vials  of  wrath,  which  they  pour  out  upon  the 
earth,  sea,  rivers,  scm,  the  seat  of  the  beast,  Euphrates,  and  the  air,  after 
which  there  is  a  great  earthquake  and  a  hail-storm  (xv.,  xvi.). 

One  of  the  last  seven  angel0  carries  St.  John  into  the  wilderness,  and 
shows  him  a:  harlot,  Babylon,  sitting  on  a  scarlet  beast  with  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns.  She  is  explained  to  be  that  great  city,  sitting  upon  seven 
mountains,  reigning  over  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Afterward  St.  John  sees 
a  vision  of  the  destraction  of  Babylon,  portrayed  as  the  burning  of  a  great 
city,  amid  the  lamentations  of  worldly  men  and  the  rejoicings  of  saints  (xvii., 

XVlll.). 

Afterward  the  worshipers  in  heaven  are  'heard  celebrating  Babylon's 
fall  and  the  approaching  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.  The  Word  of  God 
is  seen  going  forth  to  war  at  the  head  of  the  heavenly  armies :  the  beast 
nnd  liis  false  prophet  are  taken  and  cast  into  the  burning  lake,  and  their 
worshipers  are  slain  (xix.). 

An  angel  binds  the  dragon,  t.  e.,  the  devil,  for  1000  years,  while  the  mar- 
tyred saints  who  have  not  worshiped  the  beast  reign  with  Christ  Then 
the  devil  is  unloosed,  gathers  a  host  against  the  camp  of  the  saints,  but  is 
overcome  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  is  cast  into  the  burning  lake,  with  the 
beast  and  false  prophet.  St.  John  then  witnesses  the  process  of  the  final 
judgment,  and  sees  and  describes  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  and 
the  new  Jerusalem,  with  its  people  and  their  way  of  life  (xx.-xxii.  5). 
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In  the  last  sixteen  vetses  the  ang6l  solemnly  asseverates  the  trathfulness 
and  importance  of  the  foregoing  sayings,  pronounces  a  blessing  on  those 
who  keep  them  exactly,  giv6s  warning  of  his  speedy  coming  to  judgment, 
and  of  the  nearness  of  the  time  when  these  prophecies  shall  be  fulfilled 
(xxii.  6-21). 

(5.)  Interpretation, — A  short  account  of  the  different  directions  in  which 
attempts  have  been  made  to  interpret  the  Revelation,  is  all  that  can  be 
giv6n  in  this  place.  The  special  blessing  promised  to  the  reader  of  this 
lK>ok  (i.  3),  the  assistance  to  common  Christian  experience  afforded  by  its 
precepts  and  by  some  of  its  visions,  the  striking  imageiy  of  others,  Ihe 
tempting  field  which  it  supplies  for  intellectual  exercise,  will  always  attract 
students  to  this  book  and  secure  for  it  the  labors  of  many  commentators. 

The  interval  between  the  Apostolic  age  and  that  of  Constantino  has 
been  called  the  ChiHastic  period  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation.  The  visions 
of  St.  John  were  chiefly  regarded  as  representations  of  general  Christian 
truths,  scarcely  yet  embodied  in  actual  facts,  for  the  most  part  to  be  exem* 
plified  or  fulfilled  in  the  reign  of  Antichrist,  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  Mil- 
lennium, and  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  fresh  hopes  of  the  early  Christians, 
and  the  severe  persecution  they  endured,  taught  them  to  live  in  those  future 
events  with  intense  satisfaction  and  comfort.  They  did  not  entertain  the 
thought  of  building  up  a  definite  consecutive  chronological  scheme  even  of 
those  symbols 'which  some  moderns  regard  as  then  already  fulfilled ;  although 
from  the  beginning  a  connection  between  Rome  and  Antichrist  was  univers- 
ally allowed,  and  parts  of  the  Revelation  were  regarded  as  tho  filling-up  of 
the  great  outline  sketched  by  Daniel  and  St.  Paul. 

Immediately  after  the  triumph  of  Constantino,  the  Christians,  emanci- 
pated from  oppression  and  persecution,  and  dominant  and  prosperous  in  their 
turn,  began  to  lose  their  vivid  expectation  of  our  Lord's  speedy  Advent  and 
their  spiritual  conception  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  look  upon  the  temporal 
supremacy  of  Christianity  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  promised  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth.  The  Roman  empire,  become  Christian,  was  regarded  no  longer  as 
the  object  of  prophetic  denunciation,  but  as  the  scene  of  a  millennial  de- 
velopment. This  view,  however,  was  soon  met  by  the  figurative  interpreta- 
tion oftheraillenninm,  as  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  believers. 
As  the  barbarous  and  heretical  invaders  of  the  falling  empire  appeared,  they 
were  regarded  by  the  suffering  Christians  as  fulfilling  the  woes  denounced 
in  the  Revelation.  The  beginning  of  a  regular  chronological  interpretation 
is  seen  in  Berengaud  (assigned  by  some  critics  to  the  9th  century),  who 
treated  the  Revelation  as  a  history  of  the  Church  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  its  end.  And  the  original  Commentary  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  is 
remarkable,  not  only  for  a  farther  development  of  that  method  of  interpreta- 
tion, but  for  the  scarcely  disguised  identification  of  Babylon  with  Papal 
Rome,  and  of  the  second  Beast  of  Antichrist  with  some  Universal  Pontiff. 

lu  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  the  views  to  which  the  reputation  of 
Abbot.  Joachim  had  given  currency  were  taken  up  by  the  harbingers  of  im- 
pending change,  as  by  Wicliffe  and  others  ;  and  they  became  the  foundation 
of  that  great  historical  school  of  interpretation,  which  up  to  this  time  seems 
the  most  popular  of  all.  It  is  impossible  to  construct  an  exact  classification 
of  mpdem  interpreters  of  the  Revelation.  They  are  generally  placed  in 
three  great  divisions. 

Ca.)  The  Historical  or  Continuous  expositors,  in  whose  opinion  the  Rcve- 
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lation  is  a  progressire  history  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Charch  from  the  first 
century  to  the  end  of  time. 

(6.)  The  PrcUerist  exj^tors,  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  Reyelation  has 
heen  almost  or  altogether  fulfilled  in  the  time  which  has  passed  since  it  was 
written :  that  it  refers  principally  to  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Ja- 
daism  and  Paganism,  signalized  in  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Rome. 
This  is  the  favorite  interpretation  with  the  critics  of  Germany. 

(c.)  The  Futurist  expositors,  whose  views  show  a  strong  reaction  against 
some  extravagances  of  the  two  preceding  schools.  They  believe  that  the 
whole  book,  excepting  perhaps  the  first  three  chapters,  refers  principally,  if 
not  exclusively,  to  events  which  are  yet  to  come. 

Each  of  these  three  schemes  is  open  to  objection.  Against  the  Futurist 
it  is  argued,  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  repeated  declarations  of  a 
speedy  fulfillment  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  book  itself  (see  ch.  i.  3 ; 
xxii.  6,  7,  12,  20).  Christians,  to  whom  it  was  originally  addressed,  woiild 
have  derived  no  special  comfort  from  it,  had  its  fulfillment  been  altogether 
deferred  for  so  many  centuries.  The  rigidly  literal  interpretation  of  Baby- 
lon, the  Jewbh  tribes,  and  Other  symbols,  which  generally  forms  a  part  of 
Futurist  schemes,  presents  peculiar  difiiculties. 

Against  the  Pneterist  expositors  it  is  urged  that  prophecies  fulfilled  ought 
to  be  rendered  so  perspicuous  to  the  general  sense  of  the  Church  as  to  sup- 
ply an  argument  against  infidelity ;  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  hav- 
ing occurred  twenty-five  years  previously,  could  not  occupy  a  large  space  in 
prophecy ;  that  the  sapposed  predictions  cf  the  downfall  of  Jerusnlem  and 
of  Nero  appear  from  the  context  to  refer  to  one  event,  but  are  by  this  scheme 
separated,  and  moreover,  placed  in  a  wrong  order ;  that  the  measuring  of  the 
temple  and  the  altar,  and  the  death  of  the  two  witnesses  (ch.  xi.),  can  not 
be  explained  consistently  with  the  context. 

•  Against  the  Historical  scheme  it  is  urged  that  its  advocates  differ  very 
widely  among  themselves ;  that  they  assume  without  any  nntliority  that  the 
1260  days  are  so  many  years ;  that  several  of  its  applications — e.  */,,  of  the 
symbol  of  the  ten-homed  beast  to  the  Popes,  and  the  sixth  seal  to  the  con- 
version of  Constantino — ^are  inconsistent  with  the  context;  that  attempts  by 
some  •f  this  school  to  predict  future  events  by  the  help  of  the  Revelation 
have  ended  in  repeated  failures. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  two  methods  have  been  proposed  by 
which  the  student  of  the  Revelation  may  escape  the  incongruities  and  falla- 
cies of  the  different  interpretations,  while  he  may  derive  edification  from 
whatever  truth  they  contain.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  book  may  be 
regarded  as  a  prophetic  poem,  dealing  in  general  and  unspecific  descriptions, 
much  of  which  may  be  set  down  as  poetic  imi^ry,  mere  embellishment. 
But  such  a  view  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  belief  that  the  book 
is  an  inspired  prophecy.  A  better  suggestion  is  made,  or  rather  revived,  by 
Dr.  Arnold  in  his  Sermons  Oh  the  Interpretation  ofPropheq/ :  tliat  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  predictions  have  a  lower  historical  sense,  as  well  as  a 
higher  spiritual  sense ;  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  typical,  imperfect, 
historical  fulfillment  of  a  prophecy,  in  each  of  which  the  higher  spiritual  ful- 
fillment is  shadowed  forth  more  or  less  distinctly.  The  recognition  of  this 
would  pave  the  way  for  the  acceptance  in  a  modified  sense  of  many  gf  the 
interpretations  of  the  Historical  school,  and  would  not  exclude  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  the  other  schemes. 
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CONNECTION  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  completeness,  these  Tables  begin  with  the  Return  from  th$  Captivity; 
thus  repeating  the  last  section  of  the  Tables  of  Old  2'estament  History^  bnl  in  a  morft 
condensed  form.    S  signifies  a  Sabbatic  year. 

Table  I. — The  Persian  Domination. 


n.0. 


JUDJCA. 


G3G 

536 

S534 

529 

525 
522 

521 


S520 
515 

514 

510 


493 
405 

494 
490 
486 
480 
479 

476 
474 
466 

465 

460 

408 

8  457 

454 


Itetnm  of  first  cara- 
van under  Zenib- 
babel,  prince*  nnd 

1.  jEsnuA,  High- 
Driest. 

Rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  begun. 

Opposition  of  Sama- 
ritans. 

Letter  to  the  Per- 
sian king  from  the 
adrersaries. 


FEB8IA. 


Ctrub 


Yean. 
1 


Edict  for  the  retnm 
of  the  Jews. 
2 


GBEKOl  AKD  UACB* 
DONIA. 


The  building  stop- 
ped by  a  royal  de- 
cree. 

Ilaggai  and  Zeehtt' 
riah. 


Building  resumed. 
Temple  dedicated. 


2.  Eliasdid,  H.-P. 
(date  uncertain). 


Commission  of  Ezra 
Great  reformation, 


Daniel  x..xii.        8 

Cambysbs  (the  1 
Aliasuerus  of  Ezra 
iv.  6.  Artflzerxes 
in  Exra  iv.  7). 

(Conquest  of  4 

Egypt 

The  Pbeudo-Smebt 
DiB  (the  Mogian 
Gomates). 

Darius  L,  son  of  1 
llystaspea,  con- 
firms the  edict  of 
Cyrus. 

2 

7 


Attacks  India  and  8 

European  Scytliia. 

12 


Ionian  revolt 


23 

.27 


82 
1 

7 
8 

11 

Esther  and  Mordecai 
21 


Xebxes  (the 
AhasueruB  of 
Esther). 


AirrAXCBXvsL 

liOMOIMAKOa 

Revolt  of  InaroB 
in  Egypt. 


Thespis    first     ex- 
hibits tragedy. 


527.  Death  of  Plsis- 
tratus. 


Death  of  Polycrates 
of  Samos. 


Hipparchus  slain. . . 
Hippias  expelled. . . 
Republic  qf  Athens 


Marathon. 

Snlamis. 

Platsea     and     My- 
cale. 
Cimon 


Battles  of  the  En 
rymedon. 


Egypt    con- 
quered. 


7 

,  8 
12 


Athenians  in  Egypt 


Pericles, 


BOMB. 


TABQUrNIUB  SUPBB- 


BU8. 


Kings  expelled 

Republic  o/Ronie, 


Patricians    oppress 

Plebeian?. 
Secession  to  the 

Sacred  Mt 
Tribunes  andiEdOes 

ofPlebs. 
Wars  with  Italians. 


Patricians  yield  to 
Plebs. 


A.u.a 


218 

219 
220 
2£6 
227 

229 
282 


288 
234 
240 

244 


265 
209 

260 


278 
288 
289 
294 

206 
297 
800 
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Table  I. — Thb  Persian  Domination — continued. 


U.O. 


451 

449 
445 
444 

to 

438 

431 

428 
or423 

434 


405 
S401 

40d 
•boat 

390 

896 
S894 

8»0 
S387 

832 

379 
867 

•bout 

801 

S3{D 

557 
800 

851 

350 

848 

340 

S333 

r.30 

S34 


iznxx. 


Commission  of  A'«- 

hemiah. 

The  vails  rebuilt 
ReadiDg  of  the  Law 
Opposition  of  San- 

baiUt. 


PEBSIA. 


OEBKOK  Aia>  MAOK- 
IK>»IA. 


Ycanu 
...16 


BOMB. 


U.ir.0. 


Laws    of   tlie  XIL'  803 
Tables.  | 

17' 'Decemvirs   deposed    STS 


Second  commission 
of  Nehemiah. 


425.  XKBXE8  IL 
SOODIAKCS. 

3.    JoiADA,     H.-P.  Dabito  II.:  No- 
(dnte     unccrtnin). '  thus. 
Snniaritnn  Tcnipio 
on  MountGcriziiti? 

AUTAXFTJCEB  II. 

I  (Muomoii). 
Kxpcditio:i  of 


211 
22 

3S 
85 
88 

1 


444.  IIerodotn«. 


481.   Peloponneslan 
war. 


Tribnni  MiUtum. . .    309 

310  { 


828 


426.  Wsr  with  Veil.  I  398 

329 


830 


Malachi^    Prophet. 
O.  T.  Canon  fixed. 


4.   JOIIANAN,    H.-P. 
(or  Jonathan). 


'  349 

'404.  Kiul  of  Ditto. .  I ,   E50 

5  Xenophon ! |  253 


Cyrus  the  younger, 

, G  Retreat  of  the  10, 000 '  854 


Mnrder  of  Joshua. 


19 
24 

27 

30 


8S5 

Camillus  Ukes  Veil    £6S 

I  360 

Gauls  take  Rome. . .  I  864 

867 

i  8Ti 


I 


375 


A1I^;ed  captivity  of 

Jews. 
6.  Jaddua,     II.. p. 

(last  name  in  O.T) 


7  Death  of  Socrates. . 
10  Agesilaus  in  Asia. . 
12  Battle  of  Coronea 
16 

Peace  of  Antalcidas 
Olynthian  War. 
Demoathene$  bom. 
Rise     of     Thebon 
power. 

LIcinlan    Bcgntions   887 
passed.  , 

44JBattIe  of  Mantinea' >  892 

Revolt  of  Tacl.os  45  Agesilaus  in  Kgypt, Gallic  Invasion         .  393 
in  Egjrpt 

Accession  of  PuiLiP, i  3f5 

II.,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. 

The  Social  War....' 807 

Alexander  bom. . . .  jFirst  Plelxian  Die-   31 8 

tator 

First  Plebeiiin  Cen- 
sor. 


Artaxerxes  dies    47 
OonrB 


Revolt  of  the  Si 
donians. 


10 

20i 


First  Samnite  War 
Latin  War.    Dedus 


333 

382  j  interview  with  Al- 

I  exanderf 
S  331  Settlement  of  Jews 

I  at  Alexandria. 
330  ,6.  Omias  I.      U.-P. 


Absrs  1  Pliilip  chosen  gene-. 

War  declared  by      rai  of  the  Greeks! 

the  Greeks.  at  Corinth. 

Dabiitb  III.  1  Murder  of  Philip 

(Codomanus).  Alexandeb  tiik   1 

GttBAT. 

Invasion  of  Alex-  8  Dattle  of  tlie  8 

andor.  Oranicus. 

4  BatUe  of  Issna        4 

5 'Taking  of  Tyro     5  Alexander,  king  of 

Alexandria  btiiU.   I  Eplnis  in  Italy 
6  Battleof  Arbcia     G 


390 
404 


Murder  of  Darius. .  Demosthenes  de    7 

Corona? 


411 
414 
416 


418 

420 

421 
422 

428 

424 
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EGYPT. 


330 
326 
323 
320 


6.  Omias  I. 


STRIA. 


KOIIK. 


Ptolemy  takes  Je-  Ptolmit  L,  Soteir. . 
rasalcm. 


Settlementfl  of  Jews 
at  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt  and  Cyrene. 
314   Palestine  under  An- 

I  tigontift. 
313    [ISra  of  tlie  Seleu- 

I  elds.] 
33J    D?ath  of  Onlai  L 

'  (Jm.) 

301    Warofthe/)iVufo(;M 

I  Palestine  subject  to 

Kgypt  till  A.D.  198. 

300    Death  of  Onias  L 

7.  Simon  J.,,-ilie 
Just,  11. -P. 

Canon  of  SS.  com- 
pleted f 

8.  EUCAZAB,    IL-P. 


293 
292 

285 


283 


Progress  of  tlie 
Egjrptian  Jews. 

VersimxnftheLXXt 
[N.B.  The  dates  of 
the  High -Priests 
down  to  Onias  III. 
are  very  doubtfUL] 


L  Skleuoub  I.  NI- 
cator. 


ended  by  the  hatiU  of  Ipsut  in  Pbrygla. 

Jews  settle  in  Syria 


9.  Manassxii,  ir.-P. 


281 

2S0 

261 

S261 

251 

250 
S247 

246 

241 

S  240  10.  Oniab  II.  H..P. 
Refuses  Tribute. 
Joseph,  son  of  To- 
bias. 

8  226,11.  SiMOxn.n.-P. 


3.  PiOLRirrlT.  Phil- 
adelphns  (with  his 
father). 

Ptolemy  IL  nlone.. 


Splendor  of  Egypt 


Seleneos  murdered. 
2.  AiinooacTS  L  Soter 


The   historian   Ma- 8.  AMTioaiUB      II. 
netho,  fl.  I  Theo/*. 

Revolt  of  Parthia... 


II. -P.  Empire  of  Alexander) 7 

Alexander  returns  fhnn  India 11  SeoondSamnite  Wnr 

Death  of  Alexander  aft  Babylon 14 

Contests  oftheDla- 
doelii  in  Asia  and 
Europe. 


Applus  Claudius 
censor. 


21:3 

232 

S219 

217 


Era  of  the  AraaeidcB 
3.  PTOLunr  IIL  £u-  Berosns:     historian 


ergetes. 
War  with  Syria. 

Friendly  relntlons 
with  judsaa  inter- 
rupted. 


of  Babylon,  fl. 
4.  Skleuoub  II.  Cal- 

linlcus. 
Disastrous  wars  with 

Egypt  and  Parthia. 


236.  Seleucue  taken 
prisoner  by  the 
ParthiansL 

5.  Sblsuous  ni. 
CeraunuB. 

6.  AMTioonVB     III. 
I  the  Great 

4.  Ptolemy  IV.PhI-  Quells  revolt  in  Me- 

j  lopator.  I  dia. 

Antiochus  overrtms  ' 'Makes  war  in  Egypt  Second  Punic  War. 

Palestine.  |  |  I 

Ptolemy      recovers  Victory  over  Antl-  Defeat  at  Raphla  . .  'Battle  of  Trasimene 
Palestine,  profanes '  oehus.  | ' 

the  Temple,  but  is  Persecutes  the  Jews  The  Jews  incline  to- 


Thinl  Samnite  War 

Defeat  of  the  Sam- 

nites. 
[Greece,     .^tolian, 

and  Achiean 

Leagues.] 
Gauls  and  Etruscans 

defeated. 


PyrrfauB  in  Italy... 
War  with  Pyrrlius 
First  Punic  War. . . 
[Greece:  Growth  of 

Aohsoan  League. 
AjratUB  and  Philo- 

poemen.] 

Metellus  in  Sicily. 
Uamilcar  Barca. . . . 


Peace  withCarthage 


driven  out  super- 
naturally. 


of  Alexandria. 


ward  Syria. 


A.C.O. 


484 
4^8 
431 


440 
442 
445 
458 

454 

456 
462 
469 

471 


478 
474 
490 
4l»8 

503 

504 
507 

508 

513 


514 

508 
531 
532 
5:5 
537 


i 
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B.a 


.  S16 
S205 


201 

200 
S198 

197 


sm 

190 

133 

187 
181 

175 


172 

in 

168 


167 
166 


JVDiBA. 


BQTPT. 


The  Jews  submit 
to  Antiochiu  the 
Great,  and  are  at 
fint  well  treated. 


12.  OmlibIIL  H.-P. 


Palestine  and  Coele- 
Syria  con<|uered 
by  Antiochua,  and 
confirmed  to  him 
by  the  peace  with 
Kome. 


Attempt  of  HeUo> 
dorus  to  plunder 
the  Temple? 


Onias  IlL  deposed, 
and  the  priesthood 
sold  to 

Jasom    (Joshua), 
H.-P. 


Mekklacb  (Onias),. 
H..P. 
HeUenism  rampant. 


Menelaus  deposed. . 
Massacre  at  Jemaa- 

lem. 
Blartyrdoro  of  Elea- 

sEar  and  others. 
Revolt   of  Matta- 

TOIAS. 


Judas  MAooAasns. 


B.  Ptouuiy  V. 
Epiphanes  (5  years 
old.) 

War  with  Syria. . . . 


His  general  So(^s 
treats  the  Jew«  ill. 


Ptolemy  marries 
Cleopatra,  the 

daughter  of   An 
tiochus. 


6.  Ptolbut  VI.  Phl- 
lometor  (a  minor), 
under  his  mother 
aiul  tutors. 


Great  internal  dis- 
sensions. 


Egypt  invaded  by 
Antiodius,  who  is 
ordered  ont  by  the 
Romans. 

Joint  reign  of  Ptole- 
my and  his  broth- 
er Physcoo.  The 
latter  receives  Cy- 
rene  and  Libya 
a68). 


BTBXA. 


) 


A.ir.o., 


\ 


Renews     the     war 
against  Egypt. 


Many  Jews  trana- 
planted  from  Bab- 
ylonia to  Asia 
Minor. 


Victory  nt  Paninm 
over     the     Egyp 
tians. 


Defeated   at   Ther. 
mopylcp. 


And  at  Mr-E^csia  in 
Asia. 
Peace  with  Rome. . . 


7.   SKLfUCCB     IV. 

Philopator. 

Demetrins   sent   to 
Rome. 


8.  AKTioonuB  IV. 
Epiphanes  (Hpl- 
manes). 

Onias  at  Antloeh; 
murdered  by  the 
contrivance  of  Me- 
nelaus (171). 


Battle  of  Onnsp....    538 
549 


204.  Scipio  in  Africa 


860 


Peaoe  withCarthage   663 

i 

WarwiUiPhiUpV.I  5M 

I 

5GG 


Expulsion  from 

Egypt  ,    ^ 

Persecuticm   of  the 

Jews. 
Jud»a  revolts  under 

the  liaccabees. . 

Defbato  of  Syrian 
generals  by  Judas. 

Antiochns  in  Baby- 
lonia.   Diesa64). 


Ended  by  the  Bat- 
tle of  Cynosce- 
phnUe. 


War  wHh  Antiochns 


The  ScipioB  in  Asia 

Ant'nchns     retlr.  i> 
wittdn    the    Tau 
rus. 


567 


War  In  Spain. 


569 

5(U 
566 

C67 

67S 

679 


Macedonian  War... 


BatUeof  Fydna».. 

Perseus  taken  pris- 
oner. 

End  of  the  Macedo- 
nian Kingdom. 

Polyblus  at  Rome. 

Terence    exhibits 
the  AndrSa. 


6»9 
688 

58G 


687 
683 
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Table  III. — Thb  Maccabees,  akd  Ashon^ean  Kings. 


B.O. 


16S 


ICT 


1C6 
Dec. 


104 


S163 
1C2 

IGl 


iVDM^ 


Revolt   of   Matta 

Till  AS. 

Oniab  IT.    titolar 

H.-P. 
War  against  apoe- 

tates. 


1.      JiTDAB     MaOOA- 

iivcns. 

Rededicatlon  of  the 
Temple. 


15S 
1!» 
160 

S149 
147 

14« 

145 

144 


148 
S148 


League  of-  neigh, 
boring  nations  de- 
feated. 

Execution  of  Mene- 
laoa. 

End  of  line  of  Josa- 
dak. 

Death  of  Eloozar 
Savaran. 

Aloimub  (Jaeimns) 
11. -P.  set  up  by  the 
Syrians. 

Victory  of  AcUua. 

Embassy  to  Rome. 

Death  of  Judas. 

2.  JOMATHAM  Ap- 
POUS. 

Death  of  John  the 
Bfaocabee. 
Death  of  Aldmus. 
Peace  with  Syria. 


■QTPT. 


Ptolemy  VI.  —  con- 
tinued. 


gnu  A. 


Antiochus 
continued. 


IV.- 


Onias   IV.  flees   to  Judas    defeats    the 


BOMB. 


Macedonia 
quered. 


con- 


Av.a 


Egypt,  and  founds 
a  temple  at  Leon- 
topolis. 


Jonathan        High- 
Priest 
Alliance  with  Balas. 


Faroi-B  to  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Defeat  of  ApoUo- 
nius. 


F&rtition  of  the 
kingdom  with 
Pbysoon. 


Syrian  generals. 


Battle  of  Bethsnra. 

Judas  takes  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Antiochus  in  Ely- 
mais. 

Death  of  Antiochii^. 

9.  Aktioobub  V. 
Enpat<Mr  takes 

Bethsura  and  be- 
sieges Jerusalem. 

Peace  with  the 
Jews. 


Balas  marries  Ptol- 
emy's daughter 
Cleopatra. 


10.  DBMrrsnTB 
Soter. 


Defeat  of  Nicanor. 
Bacchides  in  Syria. 
Battle  of  j;<easa. 
Baochides  retires  to 

Syria  on  tlie  death|  brass. 

ci  Aldmus. 


ex- 


Philosophers 

pelled. 
Alliance  with    Jn 

djoa,  inscribed  on 


Cdtiberian  War. 


Retnma  and  is  de- 
feated. 

Revolt  of  Alexander! 
Balas. 

11.  Alkzakdbb  Ba-  Oalba  in  Spain 
LAS     seises     the 
throne. 


Alliance  with  De- 
metrius, whose  life 
Jonathan  saves. 


Ptolemy  sides  with  Demetrius  returns. 
Demetrius  against 


Third  Punie  War. . 


Balas. 


19.  Dbmetbicq  II. 
Nicator. 


G  Asm  AGS  and  Go- 
BiMTU  destroyed. 


Antiochns  grants 
new  honors  to 
Jonathan  and  his 
brother  Simon. 

Jonathan  taken  and 
pot    to  death   by 

3.  Simon  TnASSi, 
H.-P. 


7.  Ptolbmt      VII.'Tryphon    sets    up  AMca  and  Greece 


Physom,  or  £uer- 
getes. 


EmboBsy  of  Scipio. . 


Amtioobitb      VI., I  become       Roman 
who      overthrows!  Provinces. 
Demetrius.  | 

Tryphon     at    war  War  with  Viriathns. 
with  J<mathan. 


Tktpbon  kills  An- 
tioe)iuB. 


Q.      Metellus      in 
Spain. 


Ff2 


6S« 


587 


638 


600 


691 
603 
603 


506 
601 
604 

605 
607 

608 

609 

610 


611 
613 
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B.a 


SlTDMh. 


BOYPT. 


141 


140 


133 
13T 


Tower  of  ZIon  taken 
Fir9t  year  of  Jewish 

freedom, 
Simon  madehered 

itaiy  prince  of  the 

Jewfl. 
Ifoaperlty  of  Jad8?a 


by 


Reoogoixed 
Rome. 

Receives  fVom  An- 
Uochoi    VIL     tbe 
privil^e  of  coin- 
ing  money. 
S  135'  Murder  of  Simon. 
4.  Jonn  Utboamcb, 
H.-P. 
133  jSarrenderB  Jemu- 

lem. 
128   Goes  to  Putbia  with 
AniiochuB. 
Judcea  independent 


125 


IIT 
109 

107 
lOG 

1C6 


Ilvroannfl  ponqners 
the  land  E.  of  Jor 
dan,  Idunuea  and 
Samaria. 


STBIA. 


BOMB. 


A.o:a 


Destroys  the  Tem 
pie  on  Mount  Qeri 
zim. 

Joins  the  Sadduceos 


81 
80 

78 


Death  of  Hyrcanos. 

5.  Abirobclus  L, 
H.-P. 

Assumes  the  title  of 
king. 

6.  Alezahbkb  Jan 

MiBCa. 

Conquest  of  Gaia, 
Moab,  etc 
Civil  war. 


Dying     reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Pbar- 

WW* 

7.  Albxandba. 
(queen). 
UyrcanusII.,  H.-P. 


8.  PiOUBMT     Yin. 

Lathyrus    (Soter). 
Cyrene  Anally  sepa« 

rated  fh>m  Egypt. 


Driven  to  Cyprus 
by  his  mother 
Clbopatba*  who 
reigns  with  her  sec- 
ond SOD. 

Ptolbmt  IX.  Alex- 
ander I. 

[Great  confusion  to 
the  end  of  the  dy- 
nasty]. 

Judea  Invaded  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus, 
rescued  by  Cleopa- 
tra. 


Demetrius  prisoner  Numantine  War. 

to  tbe  Parthians. 
18.  Antiooiius  Vn. 

Sidetes. 


Deposes  Tryphon, 
and  makes  war  on 
Simon. 

Grants  peace  to 
Uyrcanus. 

Antiochus  killed  in 
Parthia. 

Dbmbtbius  II.  re- 
leased. 

14.  Sbleuots  V. 

1&  Amtiooous  VOL 
Orypus, 

16.  And  Amnoanus 
IX.  Cysicenus, 
rival  kings. 


618 

614 

616 
617 


FaU  of  Numantia. 

Desth   of  Tib. 
Oracdius. 


188.  Cuius  Gracchus 
129.  Tribune. 
121.    Death   of  C. 
Gracchus. 

111.  Jngurthine 
War. 


619 

621 
626 


629 
6Se 


633 


643 


PiOLBMT  X.  Alex, 
ander  II. 

Ptouuit  XI.  Dio- 
nysus, or  Auletes. 


From  D.O.  06  to  83. 
17.  Sklkuovb  VI. 
IS.   ANTioonus  X. 
EuKbes. 

19.  PlIIUFFUB. 

20.  Dembtbiub  m. 
Euciems. 

21.  Amtiooiius  XI. 
Epiphanes. 

22.  ANTiooniTS  XII. 
Dionysus. 

A  period  of  confu- 
sion. 

23.  TiOBAKBB,  king 
of  Armenia,  reigni 
over  Syria,  till  he 
is  defeated  by  Lm- 
cnllus,  69. 


106.  Jngortlia'taken 

Cicero  and  Poropey 

boru. 


102.  Marius  routs 
the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones. 

100.  C.  Julias  Cay 
sar  bom. 

92.  SulU  in  Asia: 
receives  a  Parthian 
embassy. 

90.  Social  War. 

SS.  First  Biithrida- 
tic  War,  and  avU 
War  at  Rome. 

86.  Death  of  Marias 

S2.  Sulla  Dictator.. 

74.  Great  MIthrida- 
tic  War. 

70.  Mithridates  flies 

I  to  Armenia. 

69.  Lnenllus  de- 
feats T^^raneik 


648 


652 
€68 

664 

662 


664 
666 


668 
672 
680 

684 

686 
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0.0. 


63 


68 


S65 


63 


5J 


S68 


57 


56 


aUDJBA. 


■GTPT. 


_ 


tTBlA. 


8.  Htboanub  II. 
(about  40)  king, 
depoeed  bj  hb 
brother  after  3 
months. 

9.  AmiBTODVLIJB    IL 

Rise    of    Amtipa- 

TKB. 

Hyreanas  and  Antl- 
pater  fly  to  Aretan, 
king  of  Arabia. 


CiviiWarofHyrea- 
nns  and  Antipater, 
aided  by  Aretaa, 
against  Artstobn- 
lus. 

Sesurus  In  Judea: 
hears  the  embas- 
sadors of  both 
brothers 


61  ,  Arbitration  of  Pom- 

pey. 
He  takes  Jemsalem 

on     the    Day    of 

Atonement    (Sept. 

98),  and  entera  the 

Holy  of  Holies. 
Htboanos   IL    re- 

stonsd  as  H.-P. 
Antipater  civil  gov> 

emor  (procnrator). 
Jvdami    mbfeot    to 

Borne  from   thie 

time. 


Successes  of  Alex- 

anderi  son  of  Aris- 

tobulus  II.,  sgaintt 

Hvrcanus. 
Defeated  by  Gabi- 

nius,  proconsul  of 

Syria. 
New   Constitution : 

the     fire     Great 

Sanhedrims. 
Re-appearance   and 

defeat  of  Aristobu- 

lus  II.,  and  his  son 

Antlgonus. 


88.  Amtioohvs  XnL 
last  (nominal) 
king  under  Roman 
protection. 


Ptolemy  Auletee 
bribes  Oroar  to 
obtain  his  ac- 
knowledgment as 
king. 

Ptolemy  Aoletes 
expelled  by  his 
subjects. 

Goes  to  Rome. 

BntBNioit  and 

TBTFHAifA  reign 
daring  his  ab- 
aenoe. 


6<r.  Scaurus  at  Da- 
mascus. 

Pompey  deposes 
Antiochus. 

Syria  a  Roman 
provinae. 


Pompey  at  Damas- 
cus. 

Receives  Jewish 
embassadors. 

Rnman  Oovemors 
of  Syria. 

68.  ^mtllns  Scan- 
ms,  Quceetar  pro 
FrcBtore. 

61.  L.MarciasPhil 
Ij^us,  Fropicetor. 


Lentulus      Marcel- 
linus,  Proprcetor. 


mo] 


A.U.C 


683 


68.  Success  of  Mith- 
ridates. 

67.  War  sgainst  the 

Pirates,     Pompey 

generaL 
66.MithridaticWar 

committed  to  Pom 

nev 
Defeats  Mithridates 

in  Armenia,   and 

subdues  Tigranes. 
66.  Levee  of  kings 

inPontos. 
Pompey  in  the  Cao- 

casUa  countries. 
Pompey  returns  to 

Syria. 

Cicero  consul. 
C<Hispiracy  of  Cata- 

llne. 
Birth  of  Augustus. 

69.  Cesar  praetor. 


61.      Triumph     of 

Pompey. 
60.  Cawwr  in  Spain. 
Piret  Triwmviraie. 


Ckuox  consul. 


C!s98ar  in  OanL 
Cicero  banislied. 


686 
687 

C88 


Gabiniuf,  Prooon' 
mil. 

Syria  is  henceforth 
a  consular  prov- 
ince. 


680 

680 
601 

698 

603 
094 

695 
606 


Expedition  of  Gahl- 
nius  into  Parthia. 


Gioeto  recdled. 


CfPMtr's  first  descent 
on  Britain. 


607 


600 
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&a 


65 
M 
53 
68 

S61 

I 
•    60 

I 

I 
i    40 


48 


47 

40 

45 
S44 

43 


43 


41 
40 


JUDAA. 


Nev  InsurreetloQ  of 
Alexander:  hk  de- 
feat at  Mt.  Tabor. 

CraMiu  at  Jenua- 
lem:  pluiutors  the 
Temple. 


CassiiM       enilavee 
80,0(H)  Jews  — the 

KrtlaanBof  ArliAo- 
loa. 


BQTFT. 


BTBIA. 


OaUnins  in  Egypt.  | 
Beitorea     Ptolemy 
Aoletea. 


Granus,  Proconml, 


SUin  by  the  Farthi- 
ana. 
Caeaiai  Quaator. 


Clvopatka,      trith  Bibulos,  ProoonMoL 
Ptolxmt  XIL  and 


XUL 


Ocaar  in  Egypt. 

Alexandrine  war- 
ends  in  Jan.  b.o.47 
(Ifaroh  27,  Old 
Calendar). 


Cffsar  releases  Arl- 

stobulna,    who    ia 

murdered   by    the 

Pompeians. 
Alexander    pat    to 

deatl)  by  Sdpio  at 

Antloch. 
Antipater  aids 

Cnsar,  who  makes 

him  a  citixen  and 

\9t  ProewxUor  cf 

JudcBO^  with  Hyr- 

canoa  as  Ethnaidl 
Immunities  granted 

to  the  Jews. 
Antipater      escorts 

Oesar  to  Pontus. 
Appoints  his   sons, 

Pbasael  and  Herod, 

captains  of  Judea 

and  Galilee. 
Herod     hostile     to 

Hyrcanus. 
Decree  of  C«»ar  for 

refortifying  Jerusa- 
lem. 
Cassias       pluodcrs 

Jerusalem. 
Antipater  poisoned. 
Herod  viiitB   Jeru- 
salem. 

Herod  defeats  Antl- 
gonuSf  and  enters 
Jerusalem  in  tri- 
umph. 

Is  reconcliod  to 
Hyrcanus  and  be- 
trothed to  Marl- 
amne. 

Herod  gains  favor 
with  Antony. 

10.  AjmooitiTS    set  |  Antony  goes  to  Tyre 
up  by  the  Partlii-   (m  his  way  against 

the        Farthlans; 
thence  to  Athens. 


Antony  in  Asia. 
Meets  Cleopatra  at 

Tarsus,  and  goes  to 

Egypt. 


[Scipio,     Pompeian 
ProconsuL] 


Sex.  Julius  Cesar. 
C.J.  CflMar  in  Syria. 


Q.  CsDcUlus  Bassus, 
Prator. 


CCassiuB  Longinus, 
ProeonetUt  uriree 
in  Syria. 

[Note.  AU  the  sab- 
sequent  goyemors 
are  i>^i] 


L.  Dccidins  ?axa 
Legatus. 

Invasion  of  the  Par- 
thians  under  Paeo- 
rus  and  Labienus. 


A.r.o. 


Cspsar  in   Britalm 
the  second  time. 


Clodlus    slain   by 
MUo. 


Cntar  finishes   the 
oonqnest  of  GanL 


60.  Measures  of 
Pompey  against 
Cesar. 

Civil  war  beginM. 

Csesar  enters  Italy. 

Flight  of  Pompey  to 
Greece. 

Cesar  in  Spain 
against  the  Pompe- 
ians. 

Battle  of  Pharsalia. 

Pompey   killed  in 
Egypt. 


War  with   Phar- 
naoes. 
Cesar  Dictator. 

African  War. 
The   Calendar    re- 
formed. 

War  in  Spaifl. 

Dbatu  or  Cjbbas. 


War  of  Mntina. 
Second    Triumvir- 
ate 


Battles  of  FhlllppL 


WarofPenuia .... 

Perusia  taken. 
Agrippa  sent  against 
Antony. 


TOO 
TOl 
70S 

708 

70i 
705 


TOG 


7f-7 

703 

700 
710 

711 


718 


713 
714 
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IkO. 


40 


89 


8S 


S87 


JUDiSA. 


Phasael  put  to  death, 
and  Ilyrcauua  mu- 
tilated. 

IIebod  eecapefl  to 
Rome,  gains  orer 
the  triumTln,  and 
ii  appointed  by  the 
Senate  King  of 
Judsea  about  the 
end  of  the  year, 
[tlenoe  to  his  death 
in  B.  a  4,  Josephus 
reckons  liis  reign 
3T  years.] 

Herod  returns,  col- 
lects an  army,  and 
unites  with  Siio, 
who  deserts  his 
cause. 

Conquers  Galilee. 

Silo  Joins  Ventidius. 
Ventidius  sends  aid 

to  Herod. 
Herod   marches    to 

Join  Antony. 
His  brother  Joseph 

slain  by  Antlgonus. 
Herod  at  Acre. 

Herod  inarches 
against  Jerusalem 
in  the  Spring. 

Marries  Manamne. 

Is  Joined  by  Sotius, 
and  takes  Jemsa- 
lem  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  0<^.  5, 
add  on  a  Sabbatii. 

Death  of  Antlgonus. 

End  Off  the  JLtmo- 
nmanUne, 


EGYPT. 


Leagues  with  Sex. 
P(»npey,  and  I>e- 
fd^ies  Brundisium. 

Receives  the  Eastern 
Proyinees. 


Antony  marriee  Oc- 
tavia,  goes  to 
Greece,  and  spends 
the  winter  at 
Athens. 


Antony  Joins  Ven- 
tidius after  his 
vict<»7,  and  be- 
sieges Samoeata ; 
receives  Herod 
there.  Thence  re- 
turns to  Athens, 
leaving  Sosius  as 
liis  legate. 

Antony    in    Italy. 

Returns  by  way  of 
Greece,  parting 
from  Octavia  at 
Corcyra. 


BYBIA. 


The     legate     Saxa 

slain. 
P.  Ventidius  Bassus, 

Legattis,  sent 

against    them    by 

Antony. 


The  Partliians  are 

defeated,  and  Iji- 

bienus  slain. 
Ventidius    recovers 

Syria. 
Is  bribed  by  Antigo- 

nus. 
Great     victory     oflWar 

Ventidius  over  the 

Fartmans;  Pftooms 

slain. 
Ventidius  returns  to 

Rome  and  triumphs. 


C  Sosius,  Legatus^ 
sends  aid  to  Herod. 

Antony  at  Antioch, 
at  the  dote  of  the 
year,  where  he 
condemns  Antl 
gonus  to  death  by 
scourging  and  be- 
heading. 


BOMB. 


Death  of  Fulvia. 

Reconciliation  of 
Octavian  and  An- 
tony at  Brundisi- 
um. 

The  empire  divided. 

Antony  and  Octa- 
vian at  Rome. 


Conference  at  Hise- 
num  between  Oc- 
tavian, Antony, 
and  Sex.  Pompey. 


between  Octa- 
vian and  Sex. 
Pompey. 

Agrlppa  commands 
the  fleet 


Renewal  of  the  tri- 
umvirate for  five 
years. 

Preparations  of  Oc- 
tavian agidnst  Sex- 
tos Pompey. 


A.u.a 


714 


715 


710 


nt 
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Table  IV. — Kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great,  subject  to  and  under  the 

Protection  of  Bome. 


B.a 


87 


80 


85 


94 


83 


82 


81 


S80 


JUDJtA. 


HvbodtubGbkatI 
HU  actual  reign 
dates  by  Ck)n«ular 
yean  from  Jan.  1, 
or  by  Jewish  Mtered 
yean  from  the  fint 
of  Nisan. 
Anasel  mode  IL-P. 

Herod ..« 

Hyreanas  cornea 
from  BabyloD  to 
Jerusalem.  His 
daughter  Alexan- 
dra seeks  the  High- 
priestliood  from 
Cleopatra  for  her 
son  Aristobulua. 
Herod  deposes  Ana 
nel,  and  appoints 
Akibtouulus  1L>P. 

Herod 3 

Aristobulua  (sat.  17) 
warmly  received 
at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and 
drowned  soon  after 
(Sept  19). 
Amamel  U.-P. 

Herod: 4 

Goes  to  Antony,  and 

appeases    him    by 

presents. 

Puts      his      uncle 

Joseph  to  deatli. 

Herod 5 

Quarrel  with  Mai- 
ehus,  King  of 
Arabia. 

Herod 6 

Leviea  troops  on  the 
side  of  Antony, 
who  sends  him 
against  Malchua. 
Herod,  at  first  victo- 
rious, defeated  in 
Coele-Syria. 

Herod 7 

Dreadful  earthquake 
in  Juda»a. 

Herod  sues  to  Mal- 
chus  for  peace, 
which  is  refused. 
Defeats  the  Arabi- 
ans. Pnta  Hyrca- 
nus  to  death. 

Herod 8 

Meets  Octavian  at 
Rhodes,  and  is  con- 
firmed in  his  king- 
dom (about  April), 
t^scorta  Octavian  t<> 
Antlocli,  and  re- 
turns to  JudsB.i. 


BGYPT. 


Antony  sends  for 
Cleopatra,  and 
gives  her  Phoenicia, 
Crete,  etc. 

Antony  marches 
against  the  Parthi- 
ana. 

Cleopatra  meets  Her- 
od in  JudsBft. 

Antony    retirea    to 

Kgypt. 

Cleopatra,  at  the  so- 
licitation of  Alex- 
andra, appeals  to 
Antony  against 
Herod. 


Antony  summons 
Herod  before  him 
at  Laodicea. 

Gives  Cleopatra 
C<Ble-£hn^a. 

Antony  m  Armenia. 

Returns  to  Egypt 

Antony  forbids  Oc- 
tavia  finom  Joining 
him. 

Antony  In  Media. 

Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra Jcdn  the  fieet  at 
Ephesns. 

Proceed  to  Athens, 
and  thence  to  Cor- 
cyra,  and  winter  at 
Patne. 

Flight  of  Cleopatra 
and  Antony  from 
Actium  to  E^Tpt 

Herod  advises  An- 
tony to  put  Cleo- 
patra to  death,  and 
then  deserts  his 
cause. 


BTBIA. 


Antony  In  Syria. 


L.  MuMATHTB  Plan* 
oca,  Legatits. 


L.  CALPintNIUS  BlD- 

ULU8,  Legahts, 


embassies  Q.  Droira,  Legatits. 
Antony   and 


Boais. 


See  Table  HI. 


Naval  war  against 
Sextus  Pompey. 

The  latter,  defeated, 
retires  to  Lesbos, 
and  aeeks  aid  from 
Antony,  bnt  is  dis- 
appointed. 


Sex.  Pompey  pat  to 
deathatMUetosby 
Antonyms  gwieral 
Titius. 


Octavian   in   Oanl. 

Astrologers  and  sor- 
cerers expelled 
from  Rome. 

Sosius  triumphs  for 
the  capture  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

Agrippa  sedile. 

Final  rupture  be- 
tween Ootaviui  and 
AnUmy. 

Sosius  and  Domi- 
tina,  the  ooosuls, 
Join  Antony.  Ti. 
tius  and  Plancus 
go  over  to  Octa- 
vian. 


Battlk  of  Aonmi 

(Sep.  S). 
Octavian     proceeds 

to  Asia. 
Winters  at  Samoa. 


A.r.c' 


717 


ns 


Tliroe 
from 

CUcopatra  to  Octa- 
vian. 

Kfri>]U  reduced  lo  a 
tinman  ftrotrinee. 

[.N'uTR.  EoTpt  still  retains  importance  in  Scripture  History  aa 
a  chl^f  seat  of  the  Jewish  Dispersion.] 


After  a  hndty  visit 
to  Italy,  Octavian 
advanoe>4  to  Egypt 

Death  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra. 


719 


7S0 


721 
T22 


723 


724 
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Table  IV. — Kinodox  of  Hbrod  the  Great — continued. 


B.a 


2D 


39 


2T 


90 


26 


24 


S33 


JUD.V.V. 


Hepod 9 

ruts    Mariamne    to 

death,    about    the 

close  of  the  year. 

Herod 10 

Alezandra,daaghter 

of  UyrcaQos,  put  to 

death. 
Herod 11 


Herod 12 

Salome  divorces 
Oottabarus,  and  be- 
trays the  last  of 
the  family  of  Hyr- 
canus,  who  are  put 
to  death.  ' 

Herod  builds  a  the- 
atre at  Jerusalem 
and  amphitheatre 
at  Jericho,  and 
founds  gamee  in 
honor  of  Augustus. 

Herod 13 

Indignation  at  Her- 
od's Romanizing. 

Conspiracy  of  the 
Ten. 

Herod  strengthens 
tlie  Antonia  and 
fortifies  Samaria. 

Famine  and  Plague. 

Herod U 

Lends     630     auxil 
laries  to  ^liua  Gal- 
Ins. 

Another  famine  in 
Judaea  nnd  Syria; 
relieved  by  Herod 
witli     com     from 

His  sons  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus 
sent  to  Rome. 

Tmchonitis,  Aura- 
nitiff  and  Batanpa. 
added  to  -his  king- 
dom. 

Herod 16 

Employs  60,000  men 
to  gather  the  abun- 
dant harvest. 

[MoTK.  —  It  seems 
that  the  practice 
now  vas  to  reap, 
though  not  to  sow, 
on  the  Sabbatic 
year.] 

Visits  Agrtppa  In 
the  winter. 


EQYFT,  ABABtA,  ETC. 


Egypt  Is  among  the 
imperial  provinces. 


8YBIA. 


BCUfX. 


M.  Valebius  Mes-  Three  triumphs  of 
BALA,  Legatus.  Octavlan. 

Temide    of     Janus 
shut. 
Illness  of  Octavian. 


Disgrace  and  suicide 
of  the  prefect  Cor- 
nelius Gallus. 


Expedition  of  the 
prefect  JEuvb 
Oallub  into  Ara- 
bia. 

The  Ethiopians,  un- 
der   Candace,    in 
▼ade    Egypt:     de- 
feated   by     Petro- 
nias. 


(f)  M.  TUL1.1U8  Cio- 

EBo  (son  of  the  or- 
ator), Legatua. 

Syria   ui    imperial 

Srovince,  governed 
y    a    Frefeety   as 
Legatut  Ctesaris 


Vasbo,  Legatus, 


JEWus  Gallus  enters 
the  country  of  Are- 
tas,  the  ruative  of 
Obopas,  King  of 
Petra :  and  returns 
to  Egypt 


M.  VlPBAKIUS 

AoBiFPA,  special 
Legatt^  admlnis- 
tera  the  province 
from  Lesbos. 
Receives  a  visit 
from  Herod  at 
Mytilene. 


Census  taken.  Na 
ofdtiEena  4, 164,000 

The  name  of  Au- 
GU8TCB  conferred 
on  Octavian,  tritii 
supreme  power  for 
ten  years. 

He  divides  the  prov- 
inoeswith  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Augustus  in  Gaul 
and  Spain. 


He    falls     sick   at 

TMnaca 
Durii^  his  abeenoe, 

Julia  is  married  to 

Maroellus. 
Temple    of    Janus 

again  shut. 


Augustus  returns  to 
Borne,  itm  ill. 


A.n.a 


726 


72G 


72T 


728 


729 


730 


Au^tui  again  ill 
Receives  the  Trib- 
unitlan  power  for 
life. 

Jealousy      between 
MarceUus  and 

Agrippa. 

Death  qf  MareeUua. 


731 


786 
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Table  IV. — Einodom  of  Hbbod  the  Great — eontumed. 


&o. 


99 


91 


90 


19 


18 


17 


JCDJBA. 


EGTPT)  AEABXA,  BTC. 


Herod ,16, The 

Rebuilds  his  palace. 
Removes  JnvB, 
the  son  of  Ptiabi, 
U.-P.,  thesnooessOT 
of  Ananel,  and 
appoints  Simon  H.- 
P.,  whose  daughter 
Mariamne  he  mar- 
ries. Builds  the 
fortress  of  Uerodi- 
um  7^  m.  from  Je- 
rusalem. 

Herod 17 

Founds  CcBmrea^ 
probably  in  thiB 
year. 


Ethiopians 
repulsed  hj  Pe- 
tronios. 


Herod 18 

Defends  himself  be 
fore  Augustus,  at 
Antiocli,  against  a 
complaint  of  the 
Gadarenes.  An 
gustns  gives  Pa- 
neas  to  Herod, 
and  the  Tetrarchy 
of  Persea  to  hiiB 
brother  Pheroras. 
Appoints  Herod 
pirpetued  jdnt 
ProeurtUor  t^f  Syt' 
ia.  Herod  erects 
a  temple  to  Au- 
gustus at  Paneai. 
Remits  one-third  of 
the  taxes.  Pro 
poses  the  scheme 
of  rebuilding  the 
.  Temple. 

Herod. 19 

Preparations  for 
rebuilding  the 

Temple. 

Ilerod 90 

lUbuiUtmg  of  the 
Temple  (the  va6^ 
or  Holy  Place) 
begun  about  Pass- 
over. Herod  sails 
to  Rome  and  brings 
back  his  sons  Aris- 
tobulus  and  Alex- 
ander; and  banish- 
es Antipater,  his 
son  by  Doris. 

lierod 91 

Marries  Alexander 
to  Glaphyra, 

daughter  of  Ar- 
chelaa^  King  of 
Cappadoda,  and 
Aristobulus  to  Ber- 
enice. 
The  Holy  Place 
floished. 


The  Ethiopians 
send  an  embassy 
to  Augustus  at 
Somos. 


BTJUA. 


BOMS. 


A.V.CJ 


Agrippa  summoned 
from  Asia  to  marry 
Julia. 


Augustas  visits 
Syria:  deprives 
the  Tjrrians  and 
Sidonians  of  their 
ftvedom :  settles 
the  petty  king- 
doms. 

Tiberias  sent  to 
Armenia  to  place 
Tigranes  on  the 
throne. 


Plague  and  famine   7S2 
in  Italy.  I 

CoBspiraoy  of  Ifn- 
nona. 


Angustus 
Sicily. 


visits 


M.  T.  CioBBO,  Lego- 
tus  (son  of  the  ora- 
tor), placed  here  1^ 
some  writers. 


Agrippa  forbids 
Egyptian  rites  at 
Rome. 

Angostos  in  Greece. 
WlBters  at  Samoa.  I 

Augustas  in  Asia' 
Minor  and  Syria.! 
The  standards  of, 
Crassvs  restored 
by  King  Phraaies. 
Escorted  by  Herod 
to  the  SyrUn  coast 
(probably  at  8e- 
leuda).  Aagnatus 
winters  at  Samos. 

Birth  of  Caxto,  the 
son  of  Agrippa  and 
Julia. 


7SS 


734 


Agrippft  goes  to 
Gaul  and  i^pain. 

Augustas  returns  to 
Rome.  I 

Supreme  power  re- 
newed to  Aupui^tuit! 
for  five  yean ;  and, 
Tribunltian  power; 
to  Agrippa  for  five 
years. 


Ludi  ;SactiZarM,6th 
time. 

Birth  of  Ladns  Cse- 
sar,  son  of  Agrippa, 
whom  Augustus 
adopts,  with  bis 
brother  Cains. 


735 


73C 
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&o. 


S16 


19 


14 


18 


12 


iCDAl. 


Herod 22 

Goes  to  meet  Agrip- 

pa,  and  invites  him 

to  Jqdtta. 

Herod 23 

Receives  the  vlBit  of 

Agrippa. 


Herod 24 

SaiU  to  visit  Agrip- 
pa. Follows  him  to 
the  Euxine,  and 
meets  him  nt  Sin- 
ope  (see  col.  8). 

Privileges  ofihe  Jews 
confirmed  by  Agrip- 
pa. 

Herod  addresses  the 
Jews,  and  remits 
one-fourth  of  the 
taxes. 

Intrigues  of  Salome 
and  Pheroras 

against  Aristobolus 
and  Alexander. 

Antlpate"  mealled. 

Herod 25 

Advancement  of 
Antlpafer.  Herod 
takes  him  to  visit 
Agrippa,  who  takes 
Antipater  to  Rome, 
whence  he  writes 
letters  against  Aris- 
tobulus  and  Alex- 
ander. 

Herod 20 

Refuses  the  hand  of 
Salome  to  the  Ara- 
bian Sylheus. 

Further  intrigues 
against  the  sons  of 
Mariamne. 


11    Herod 27 

Herod  sails  to  Rome 
with  Aristobolps 
and  Alexander, 
wliom  he  accuses 
before  Augustus  at 
Aquileia. 

Augustus  effects  a 
reconciliation. 

Herod  returns  by 
way  of  CiJlcia. 

Invests  Antipater. 
Aristobulus  and 
Alexander  with  In- 
signia of  royalty. 

Birth  of  Agrippa, 
son  of  Aristobalns. 


EOTFT,  ABABI.V,  CTO. 


During  Herod's  ab- 
sence the  Tracho> 
nites  rebel,  at  the 
instigation  of  Syl- 

ISUB. 


BYRIA. 


AouppA,  again  Leg- 
atuA,  sent  to  regu- 
late affairs  of  Syria, 
arrives  in  Asia. 

Visits  Judiea:  sees 
Cffisarea.  Alexan- 
drium,  Uerodinm, 
Hsrrcania.  Sacri- 
fices in  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and 
returns  to  Ephesus. 

Agrippa*sexpedition 
against  Bospoms. 

Herod  pleads  with 
him  for  the  Ilians. 

(NiooLAUS  Damab- 
oxNCB  employed  in 
this  affair.) 

Returns  with  Herod 
toSamos. 


BOMB. 


AV.a 


End  of  Agrippa^s 
10  years*  adminis- 
tration of  Asia  and 
Syria.    No  special 

g refect  during  this 
iterval. 

The        government 

now   fiills    to    M. 

TiTiuB,  Legatiu. 
Asia  (the  province) 

sufliors  from  eartli- 

qnakes. 


Augustus  goes  to 
GauL  Settles  dis- 
turbances on  all  the 
European  frontiers. 

The  lUuetlans  con- 
quered by  Tiberius 
and  DruBus. 


Augustus  in  GauL 


Augustus  returns  to 
Rc«ne  firom  Gaul, 
and  Agrippa  from 
the  East. 

Tribnnitlan  power 
to  Agrippa  wt  five 
years  more.  He 
goea  to  Fftnnonia. 


Death   of  Lepidus. 

AUQCBTUS         FOMT. 

Max. 

Death  of  Agrippa. 

Birth  of  Agrippa 
Poetnmus. 

Victories  of  Tibe- 
rius in  Pannonia, 
and  of  Drusns  in 
Germany. 

Druaus  in  Germany. 

Augustus  at  Mi- 
lan, Ravenna,  and 
Aquileia;  while  Ti- 
berius subdues  the 
revolt  of  Dalmatla 
and  Pumonia. 

Herod  contributes 
800  talents  for  tlie 
games  (Augnsta- 
liaf),  and  receives 
the  copper  mines 
of  Cyprus. 

Marruge  of  Julia  to 
Tiberius. 

Death  of  Oetavia. 


T38 


785 


740 


741 


742 


743 
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ao. 


6 


JUDJU. 


KOYFT,  AKABIA,  BTO. 


11   The  Outer  Temple 

Ctcpov)  finlahed. 

10    Herod S8 

Bailding  of  Cjcaarea 

finbhed.* 
lierod  opens  Dayid*ii 

tomb  in  searcli  of 

treunre. 
Neir  fiuuily  di^^sen- 

flknu  appeued  for 

the  time. 

8  9    Herod 89 

New  ftunllx  dissen- 
sions, appeased  by 
Archelau?,  King  of 
Cappadocio. 

8    Herod 30 

!  Sails  with  Arclielausj 
to  Itnljr,  to  f>j;ate  his 
case  against  Syllx* 
us. 

Visits  Olyropia  on 
the  way,  and  malces 
presents  for  the 
gnmes  (Midsum- 
mer, 01. 19S-1). 


Mattacre  of  the 
Trachonitea  by 
Herod. 


BTSIA. 


Continaed  disturb- 
ances in  Tracho- 
nitis. 


Syllffius  engagps  to 
give  up  tiie  Tra- 
clionite  brigands, 
but  sails  for  Itome 
without  performing 
the  engagement. 

Remains  there,  and 
accuses  Herod  to 
Augustus. 


Parthian  hostages 
delivered  to  the 
prefect  Titiua. 


BOMB. 


A.C.C 


Herod 81  Herod     razes     the 

In     disgrace     with|  Trachontte  strong 


C.  Sbmtiub  Satub- 
iinfcs,  Legatun 
(probably  in  this  or 
the  next  year). 

Herod  compla'ns  to 
Satuminus  of  tlie 
Trachonites  and 
SyUnus. 


Augustus  about 
the  Arabian  war: 
henceforth  to  rank 
as  a  subject. 

He  sends  Nlcdans 
Daraascenns  to 
Rome ;  also  another 
embassy  to  com- 
plain of  Alexander 
and  Aristobutns. 

Herod     allowed    to 


hold,  and  makes 
war  on  the  Ara- 
bians. 

Abrtas  succeeds 
Obodas  as  king 
of  Arabia  Petra>a. 

SylU?u8  condemned 
to  death  by  Augus- 
tus; but  first  sent 
to  Arabia  to  make 
reparation. 


proceed        against  He     plots    against 

them   in  oo^unc-l  Herod. 

tlon  with  a  council.  Augustus    confirms 

Aretas,  instead  of 
giving     Petra    to 

Herod 89l  Herod. 

Tiie  Council  meetf  Oompllcuited        in- 

at  Berjrtusand  con-|  trigues'  of  Syllseus, 

demns    Alexanderi  Fabatus     (CsB.^ar's 

and     Aristobuliis,  I  procurator),       and 

who  are  strangle^!  Herod. 

at  Sebaste  (Sama-  Herod  settles  Zam 

ria). 

Agitation  in  Judspa. 
Antlpater    trios    to 

gain   partisans  by 

gifts,  and  then  by 

terror.  \[Mr.  Lewhi^s  Datea. 

Forms  a  plot   with,  Feb.     S2     (nbout), 

Pheroras,Dori^ftc., '  Birth  of  John  tlie 

against  Herod.         |  Baptist       Aug.    1 
He  procures  a  letter    (about),    NATivmr 

Bummooii^  him  to   or  Jxbub   Chbibt. 

Rome.  See  c  xii.  p.  868.] 


Cenmts  o/Pakt^ie, 
under  Satuminus, 
perliaps  connected 
with  the  threat  of 
Augustus  to  treat 
H^od  as  a  sut^ect. 

The  census  was 
ordered  in  this 
year  and  carried 
out  In  the  next. 


Augustus  in  OauL 

Tiberius  subdues  the 
Dalmatians  and 
DacsB,  and  Dnuns 
subdueitheChatti. 
They  return  to 
Rome  with  Augus- 
tus. 

Aug.  1.  Clacdits 
bcMrn. 

Death  of  Dnisns. 

,  Tiberius  again  sub- 
dues the  Dalma- 
tians and  Panno- 
nians. 

Augustus  receives 
the  supreme  power 
for  10  years  mntr. 

Proceeds  to  Gaul 
with  Tiberius,  who 
crosses  the  Rhine. 

Both  return  to 
Rome. 

Death  of  M»»na8. 

Census  of  Roman 
citizens. 

Tiberius  goes  to 
(Germany. 

Augustus  at  Rome. 

Pr^Murations  for 
absorbing  Jndsra 
into  the  Empire. 


Satuminus  and  the  Tiberius    in  Anne- 
procurator  Volnm-   nia. 
nius  take  part  in 'Retires   to  Rhodes, 


aris,  a  Babylonian 
Jew,  in  Bataiua. 


the  trial  of  the 
sons  of  Mariamne 
(an  indication  of 
Herod*s  Butilec- 
Uon). 

Satuminus  receive* 
presents  from  An- 
tipater. 

P.    (^NTILIUB   Va- 

BUB  {LegtUtia)  suc- 
ceeds Satuminus 
before  Sept  8. 


and  remains  there 
seven  years. 


:u 


7-15 


Uj 


T47 


748 
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AfpemdixIL 


mo. 

4 
Uar. 

JUDlBA. 

BQTPT,  ABABIA,  KTO. 

1 

8TB1A. 

BOMB. 

1 

AV.a 
7S0 

Herod   ordera  their 

• 

27 

death  Immediately 
oa  Mb  own. 

Answer  from  Rome 
about  Antipater. 

Herod  attempts  sni- 
clde. 

Last  attempt  of  An- 
tipater ;         Herod 
orders    his  death. 
Makes  a  new  wllL 

Apr. 

ilKBOD  Dm  AT  Jrat- 

1 

lono,  five  daye  a^ 
erihe  eoceeution  c/ 
AitHpaUr^  in  bis 
TOthjrear. 

• 

8 

The  prisoners  in  the 
Hippodrome       set 
free. 

ABoncLAUS  is  greet- 
ed as  King. 

Funeral  of  Herod. 

9 

Archelaits  sacrlflcefl 
in  the  Temple. 

10 

Riot   and  maMacre 

PUfl< 

in  the  Tempia. 

rer. 

Archelaus    goes    to 
Cesarea,  has  an  in- 

Joseph   and    Mary 
return  fW>m  EgypL 
with     Jesus,    and 

terview  with  Varus, 

and  sails  for  Rome, 

tnm  aside  to  Nas- 

whither  Hkbod  Am- 

areth  in  Galilee. 

T1PA8  follows. 

Ckronoloffical  TcAlea. 
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INDEX. 


ABOAXD& 


^^Abearui',  king  of  Edetia,** 

Abilene,  at  the  time  of  llerod, 
81. 

Abtaleon,  Jewish  nlibi,  78. 

Aoddamn,  828. 

Aeetnm,  324. 

Achaia,  its  eontribationa  for 
the  poor  in  Jemsalem,  ^4. 
Mission  of  Timotheus  and 
Erastos  to,  607, 503. 

Aehaicoit,  with  others,  carries 
the  epistle  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, oi2,  MS. 

Acrocorinthna,  the,  4SS. 

Actluni.  battle  of,  8X 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  a 
complete  apostolic  history, 
87a  Its  real  purpose,  878. 
Break  between  it  and  the 
earliest  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. 87a 

•'*— ,  dironoloRy  of  the,  419- 
428.  Conclusions  of  the, 
583.  Written  by  St.  Luke, 
i  687,709.  Its  contenta,  709, 
TIO.  Time  and  place  at 
which  it  was  written,  710, 
711.  Its  genuineness,  710. 
Subject  of  the  second  part 
of  the,  401, 402.  Its  relation 
to  St  Paurs  EpisUoB,  402. 

Adasa,  battle  oC,  41. 

Adramyttium,  port  of,  £61. 

Adria,  sea  of,  570. 

Adultery,  Christ's  answer 
when  appealed  to  in  the 
case  of  the  wonum  taken  in, 
291. 

^lia   Capltolina,  name    bo 
stowed  upon  new  city  of 
Jerusalem,  136. 

— — ^  bishop  of,  mention  of, 
187. 

.Anon,  2ia 

Agahus,  predicts  a  fnmine, 
488.    Prophecies  of,  589. 

Agora  of  Athens,  Paul's  dis- 
oonrses  in  the,  475. 

,  situation  of  the,  476. 

Agrippa,  Herod's  friendship 
with,  84. 

— ,  name  of,  introdueod  into 
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family  of  Aristobulus,  81. 
Hb  connection  with  the 
Temple,  86.  Joined  by 
Herod,  87. 

**  Agrippa,  king,"  grandson  of 
Herod,  9a 

— — ,  St.  Paul's  defense  before, 
411,  657,  650.  St.  Paul's 
mode  of  addressing  him, 
412. 

(fiee  Herod  Agrippa). 

'Ainet.Tabigah,276. 

*Ain  Yakub  (sm  Well,  Jap 

oob's). 

Akiba,  rabbi,  armor-bearer  to 
Bar^Cocheba,  186. 

Albinns,  procurator  of  Jndea, 
12a  His  character  and 
policy,  12a 

Alcimus,  high-prieHt,  courts 
Demetrius,  42.  Death  of, 
4a 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, pilgrimage  of,  187. 

,  his  conduct  toward  the 

Jews,  145.  His  desire  for 
cathoUoity  of  worship,  146. 

,  leader  of  a  sect,  612, 617. 

,  pat  forward  by  the  Jews 

in  the  riot  at  Epheeus,  020. 

,  son  of  Aristobulus  U., 

prisoner  of  Pompey,  6a 
Besieged  by  Gablniua,  6a 
Again  reTolta,  69.  Killed, 
60. 

,  son  of  Herod,  education 

of,  84.  Herod's  jealousy  of^ 
87.    Death  of,  89. 

,  son  of  Simon,  829. 

,  the  brass-founder,  625, 

026. 

•  the  Great,  interview  of, 

with  Zaddna,  15, 16.  Death 
of,  17.  His  place  in  sacred 
history,  17,  la 

,  Balas,  his  claim  to  the 

crown  of  Syria,  43.    Nomi 
nates  Jonathan  to  the  high 
priesthood,  43.  Marries  Cle- 
opatra, daughter  of  Ptole- 
my Phiiometer,  44. 

JannflBus,   wars   of,  Ca 

Death  of,  64. 

,  Tiberius,  procurator  of 

Judffa,  120. 

Alexandra,  wife  of  Alexander 
Jaonsus,  64. 
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Alexandra,  daughter  of  llyr* 
canus,  71.  Her  appeals  to 
Cleopatra,  79.   Death  of,  82. 

Alexandria,  peneciition  of  the 
Jews  in,  under  Caligula, 
110,111.  Jews  in,  146, 146. 
Their  share  in  literature, 
147.  Literary  sdiool  at, 
147. 

Alexandrian  party  In  the  Co- 
rinthian Churdu  the,  515, 
627. 

Alexandrians  and  Cyrenlans 
represenUng  the  Jews  at 
Africa,  89L 

Almond  pool,  the,  181. 

Alphsens  or  Clopas,  191. 

,  father  of  Matthew,  670« 

680. 

,  James  described  as  tba 

son  of^  2S2. 

Alypins  of  Antioch,  138. 

AmbivIuB,  M.,  procurator  of 
Judea,  107. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  narra- 
tiTe<f,138. 

Anand,  high  -  priest  under 
Herod,  79. 

Ananias  and  Sapphlra,  tlie 
story  of,  886,  887. 

Ananias  sent  to  rescue  Judien, 
6a 

,  his  mission,  414,  415. 

,  high-priest,  Paul  before, 

545,  o4a  Comes  to  Cnsa- 
rea,  to  accuse  Paul  before 
FeUx,540. 

Ananns,  high-priest,  takes  the 
lead  in  the  defense  of  Jeru- 
salem against  the  Romans, 
126. 

,  persecution  by,  allusion 

to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, 609. 

(sse  Annas). 

AnastasLs  cltnreh  of  the,  18a 

Anata,  340. 

Anathema,  occurs  frequently 
in  the  ancient  canons,  66a 

Ancyra,  city  of,  464. 

Andrew,  follows  Christ,  209. 
Commanded  by  Christ  to  let ' 
down  his  nets,  234.     Final 
call  of,  235, 28a    Affection 
of,  201. 

,  St,  668, 664. 

Andromachus,  murder  of^  17. 
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/Lndrontetis,  bribed  by  Menc- 
Uns,  S5.     Put  to  deatli,  '^5. 

,634. 

Angeii  an,  delivers  the  Apos- 
ties  from  prison,  8S7. 

♦• of  the  Churcli,"  161. 

,  vision  of  an,  at  the  sep- 

ulclire,  349. 

Angels,  at  the  Ascension,  pre- 
dict tl)e  Second  Coming  of 
the  Lord,  357. 

,  miniitry  of,  to  Jeeiis,  20C. 

,  the  two,  Fitting  in  the 

sepalchrp^  351. 

Anilai  (me  Asinai). 

Anna,  daughter  of  Phaniiet, 
gives  Ihankff  for  the  adrent 
of  Christ,  1S6. 

Annas,  Christ  in  the  house  of, 
881. 

,  liigh-priest,  107. 

or  Ananur,  high-priest, 

128.     \\\a  pemecuUon  uf  tlie 
Christinns,  128. 

,  high-prieet  at  the  time 

of  John  tlie  Baptist's  appear 
once,  190. 

,  the   high-priest,  Peter 

and  John  before,  385. 

Annins  Rufht,  proourator  of 
Judsa,  107. 

Annunciation,  date  of  the,  181. 

AnoinUng  of  Christ,  266,  267. 

Anthony  («ee  Mark). 

Antichrist,  mystery  of,  615. 

Antigonus  of  Socho,  160. 

•-—  Socho,  founder  of  new 
synagogue,  20.  \>^ter  of 
ttie  Mishna,  20.  lalestine 
governed  by,  20. 

— — .  aon  of  Arlstobulus  II., 
prisoner  of  Pompey,  68.  Ks- 
cape8,69.  Repulsed  by  Her- 
od, 70,  71.  Bfarchcs  upon 
Jerusalem,  71.  Nominal 
sovereignty  of,  71.  Desieges 
Maaaadn,  71,  72.  Put  to 
death,  72. 

w—,  son  of  John  llyrcanus, 
60.    Slain,  62. 

Antioch,  becomes  a  centre  of 
tlie  Christian  Church,  148. 
Firvt  Gentile  church  formed 
at,  and  liame  of  Christian 
first  heard  at,  480.  The 
Gospel  preached  to  the 
Greeks  at,  481.  Its  'situa- 
tion, 480.  PmuI  and  Barna- 
bas at,  432.  441,  442.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  driven  from, 
445.  Return  to,  447.  Uo- 
tnm  again  to,  466.  The 
churcli  at,  the  Holy  Spirit 
speaks  to,  480.  Christians' 
of,  send  relief  to  Judaea  at 
the  time  of  the  famine.  483. 

AntlochuN  Kpiphano',  14. 

,kingof  Comma;(ene,  118. 

in.,  the  Great,  his  war' 
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with  Ptolemy  FV.,  22.    Be 
corned  master  of  Coelesyria 
and  Palestine,  23. 

AntiochnlV.  Kpiphanes.  ac- 
cession and  character  of,  28. 
His  campaigfns  against 
l'^Pt«  25.  I'akes  Jerusa 
lem,  25.  II i^  persecution 
of  the  Jews,  25-27.  Hi«« 
death,  28.  KesLiUuce  of 
the  Jews  to,  84-38. 

V.  Eupator,  pucoeeda  his 

father,  39.    Dies,  43. 

VI.  Tlieos,  46. 

VII.  Sidetes,  defeats  Try- 

phon,  47.  Besieges  Jmiaa- 
lem,  49.  Uis  modeiation, 
50. 

Antipai  banished  to  Gaul, 
116. 

Antipater,  tiia  war  against 
Arlstobulus  II.,  65,  W.  Ap- 
pears befiore  Pompey,  67. 
Governs  Judca,  68.  Madi* 
procurator,  69.  Poisoned, 
TO. 

,  son  of  Herod,  his  enmity 

toward  bis  l)rothen>,  87,  88. 

Conapires  against  the  life  of 

his  father,  80.     Brought  to 

.  trial,  89.    Death  of,  90. 

,  son  of  Salome,  pleads  the 

cause  of  Antipas,  101. 

Antonio  (are  Baris). 

,  burned  at  tlie  time  of 

Cestins  Gallus,  126. 

,  the,  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 132. 

Appelles  cornea  to  Mattathias, 
04. 

Apio  heads  a  Greek  deputa- 
tion, 112. 

Apocal3rpfle,  date  of  the,  644. 

Apooalypeifi,  meaning  of  the 
word,  718. 

Apocrypha,  the,  164. 

Apolloniu^  governor  of  Coelc- 
syrla,  24.  Sent  to  maeeaore 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 26, 27.  Defeated  by  Ju- 
das Maccabeus,  36.  Fights 
against  Jonathan,  46. 

ApoUoa  of  Alexandria,  148. 
—  and  the  Twelve  Disciples 
who  knew  only  the  liaptinn 
of  John,  603, 604. 
— ,  his  concord  with  Paul  in 
the  reproofs  addromed  to 
the  Corinthianii.  618.  His 
teaching,  616,  516. 

Apostasy,  the  Great,  men- 
tioned by  8t  Paul  in  his 
Second  Kplstlo  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  615. 

Apostles,  Twelve,  rholoe  of 
the.  256, 259.  Character  of 
their  office,  260.  Their  per- 
sonal qnaliflcntions,  ¥61. 
Lifts  of  the,  262.    Number 
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of,  corresponding  to  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  261, 
262.  Its  symbolical  mean- 
ing, 261.  Attend  Chrift  in 
his  second  circuit  of  Galilee, 
267.  Sent  fortli  on  their 
mission,  270.  Their  suooewv, 
270.  Their  solemn  profea- 
slon  of  tlieir  faith  tn  Christ., 
270.  Their  faUure  in  heal- 
ing a  case  of  demoniacal 
posBea<<ion,  2T9.  Content 
among  them  for  precedence. 
279.  I  >ii»briieve  the  news  of 
the  first  uppoaranceof  ( *hriac 
after  the  resurrection,  360, 
861. 

Apostles,  the  aasemUed, 
Christ's  appeaimnoe  to,  863. 
His  aecond  appearance  to 
tltem  with  Tliomas,  868, 364. 
His  third  appearanee  to 
them,  361.  Not  separated 
from  the  oUierdiaciplea,  866k 
Admonished  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  prepare  the  writ- 
ten records  of  the  lifs  of 
Christ,  867.  Miracle*  of  the^ 
887.  Their  imprisonment 
and  deliverance,  887.  Be- 
fore th9  Sanhedrim,  387. 
Scourged,  888.  Coniluue  to 
teach  and  preach  Jcsw,  3S8. 

Appii  Forum,  the  Cliristlans 
meet  Paul  at,  53a 

AquilaofPontu^l48. 
—  and  PriMdUa,  St  Paul 
takes  np  his  atx>de  with,  4S8, 
484.  They  incur  the  risk  oc 
martyrdom,  4Si  Sail  with 
St.  Paul  (hMn  CenchrosB,  402. 
Remain  at  l^honif,  498.  # 
Instruct  ApoUoa,  603.  At 
Rome,  684.  At  Cpbeeua, 
618. 

Arabia,  St.  Paul  retires  Into, 
416. 

Arclielana,  son  of  Herod  the 
Great,  98.  Named  by  Herod 
aa  his  saoeetaor,  99.  Sao> 
ceeds  him,  99.  Hb  entry 
into  the  Temple,  100.  S«U 
out  for  Rome,  100.  Eatab> 
liiihed  in  his  government  by 
Augustus,  100.  Kflfectofhls 
succession  on  the  parents  of 
Chriiit,  99,  100.  Popular 
di«itnu>t  of,  102.  Marries 
Glaphyra,  102.  Banished 
to  Vienna,  102. 

,  accession  of,  ISD.  Depo- 
sition of,  199. 

Archippus,  Epistle  nddreawd 
to  PliUemon  jointly  with, 
590. 

Arenpagufs  discmiroe  of  Si. 
Paul  at  the,  476-479. 

AretAs,  e<ipouee«  the  cauae  of 
Hyrcanus  II.,  C6. 
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Aretai^,  futher-in-Iaw-  of  Herod 

Antipas,  108.     Makes*  war 

upon  him,  103.    Seises  Da- 

niaactieii  109. 
,  his  war  with  Herod,  408. 

St.  Paul's  escape  from,  416. 
Aridtseus,  147. 
Aristarchus     seized   by   the 

Kphesianst  519. 
of  the  Thenalonians  goes 

toTroas,  580.   Accompanies 

8t  Paul  on  his  vojage  to 

Rome,5<U.   Fellow-prisoner 

of  Paul  at  Rome,  585. 
Ariiitea-o,  tetter  of,  givingr  an 

account  of  the  origin  of  tlie 

Septuagint,  152. 
Artstobulus  I.,  son  of  John 

Hyrcanns,  50.    Assumes  the 

tiUe  of  king,  03. 
U.*  defeats  the  Pharisees, 

05.    Attacked  by  Antipater 

and  Aretas,  05,  00.    OfTere 

bribes  to  Rome,  00.    Tiil:cn 

prisoner    by    I\Mnpcy,  OT. 

Again  a  prisoaer  of  Rome, 

69.    Murdered,  09. 
,  grandson  of  Aristobulud 

n.,  7L     Death  of,  79. 
,  son  of  Herod,  education 

of,  84    Herod's  Jealousy  of, 

87.    Death  of,  89.  , 

,  writings  of,  147. 

Aric  in  tlie  Synagogue,  160. 
Armenia,  Jews  ia,  145. 
Artapanus,  147. 
Artemia,  temple   of^  levelled 

with  the    ground    thron;;h 

the  agency  of  St.  Jolin,  0C3 

(«re  Diana). 
Ascension,  Mount  of  the,  88S, 

839. 

,  the,  860, 857. 

Asceticism,  Paul's  argument 

against,  5^.   Opposition  to, 

OU^  010. 
Ashdod  (sea  Azotns). 
Asia,  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions forbidden  to  preach 

the    Goapel    in,   462,  403. 

Diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in, 

505. 
Minor;  St.  Paul  in,  462, 

408.    Heresy  in,  614. 
Astarchs,  the,  519. 
Asinai  and  Anilai,  revolt  of, 

114. 
Asmonnan  dynasty,  44, 45. 

fkmily,  table  of  the«  69. 

houae,  last  ruler  of  the, 

71, 73. 
kingdom  established  by 

Aristobulus,  69. 

monarchy  founded,  63. 

princes,  34. 

Asninnipans,  crnelty  of  Herod 

toward  the,  78. 
As-,  the,  fetrhed  for  Christ  by 

the  di  ciple",  S04. 
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Assidffans,  the  sect  of,  85,  36. 

Astarte,  temple  erected  at  Je- 
rusalem to.  136. 

Atheneus,  his  persecution  of 
the  Jews,  27. 

Athenians,  character  of  the, 
475. 

Athenobius,  48. 

Athens,  Paul  at  474. 
plan  of,  477.  . 
the  senn<m  at,  478. 
.  converts  at,  480. 

Attaiia,  port  of,  Paul  and  Dar- 
nabas  at,  447. 

Augustus,  title  of,  83. 
— ,  Herod's  sons  brought  be- 
fore, 87.  lliH  celebrated  say- 
infc  about  Herod,  90.  Her- 
od's legacy  to,  99.  D.'atii 
of,  107. 
,  census  made  by,  184. 


Auranitis  (ses  Itunra). 
Azsrias  defeated  by  Gorgias, 

:^8. 

Asotus  (Ashdod),  Pliiiip  at, 
898. 

B. 

Babylon,  Flna  Epistle  of  Peter 
written  from,  030.  Jews  at, 
080.  Jews  of  the  Dispersion 
at,  145. 

Bacchides,  defeated  by  Judas 
Maccabsaus,  37.  Sent  to 
support  Alcinus,  42.  De- 
fonts  Judas,  43.  Attacks 
Jonnthnn,  48.  Fortifies  Jer- 
icho, 43.  Makes  peace  with 
Jonathan,  43. 

Bagoiies,  Persian  satrap,  15. 

Baptism  of  John,  wliether  a 
new  institution,  200.  Ac- 
cepted by  tlie  mass  of  tlie 
people,  ^1. 

of  the  Proselytes  of  Right- 
eousness, 150. 

,  oriein  of,  150.  Com- 
manded bv  Christ,  165. 

Barabbas.  his  release  demand- 
ed by  the  people  instead  of 
that  of  Christ,  385,  820. 

Baradeus,  Jacob,  bisliop  of 
Edessa,  074. 

Bar-Coolieba,  leader  of  tlie 
Jews  under  Hadrian,  135. 
Coins  of,  130. 

Baris,  tower  of,  53. 

,  fortress  of  the.  ^. 

Bar-Jesus  (me  Klyiua-*). 

Barnabas  of  Cypnis,14S.  Self- 
sacrifice  of,  880.  Brinps 
Saul  to  the  Apostles,  417. 
SenttoAntioch,431.  Seeks 
out  Snul  at  Tarsus,  431. 
^Vith  Saul  at  Antioch,  482. 
Whether  at  Jerusalem  at 
the  time  of  the  deliversnco 
of  Peter  from  prison,  432, 
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4t3.  His  mission  to  Jeru- 
salem, 433.  Separated  wltli 
Saul  for  the  mission  to  tlie 
Gentiles,  430.  One  of  the 
Apostle^  437.  His  first  mis- 
sionary journey  with  Paul, 
437  (we  Pa  ul ) .  Considered 
by  the  people  at  Lystra  to  be 
Jove,  440.  His  retui-n  Jour- 
ney with  Paul,  447,  44S. 
Separates  from  Paul,  and 
go  s  with  J^hn  Mark  to  Cy- 
pru^4'^.  An  Apostle,  083. 
llis  cliaracter  and  labors, 
083.    Epistle  of,  684. 

Itarsabss,  proposed  with  Mat- 
thias as  an  AposUe.  880. 

Bartliolomew,eallo(;209.  His 
confession  of  Christ,  809. 
Supposed  to  be  the  Nathan- 
ael  of  St  John,  208, 079. 

Baruch,  Book  of,  160. 

Barzaphemes,  Partliian  com- 
mander, 71. 

Bashan,  under  Herod,  81. 

Basilica,  the,  erected  on  \\\(s 
spot  where  the  cross  is  said 
to  have  been  found,  187. 

BataniM,  under  Herod,  81. 

Baton  el  Hawa,  839. 

Bath  and  cradle  of  Jesus,  110. 

Bath-col,  the,  803.  Heard  by 
Saul,  411. 

Batlanim,  office  of  the,  108. 

Beatitudes.  Mount  of,  the,  800. 

^* Beautiful"  gate,  miracle  nt 
the  3S4. 

Beit-lahm,  town  of,  1C5. 

Bel  and  the  Dragon,  157. 

Bema,  the,  124,  327. 

Benedictus,  the,  182. 
^  Berea,"  camp  at,  42. 

Berenice,  married  to  Aristo- 
bulus, son  of  Herod,  87. 
— ,  sister  of  Herod  Agrippa 
H.,  119. 

(Tripoli),  Jews  at,  147. 

Bemice,  sister  of  Agrippa,  550. 

Beroea,  noble-mindedness  of 
the  Jews  at,  4T3, 474. 

Bethabarn,  place  of  Christ's 
baptism,  210. 

Bethany,  tlie  family  at,  890, 
897.  Situation  oC,  297. 
Meaning  of  the  name,  897. 
Tlie  Sabbath  spent  at  800. 
Feast  at,  date  of,  313.  Christ 
lends  his  disciples  to,  809. 
The  Apostles  led  by  Christ 
before  hii>  ascension  to,  357. 
(.<?('«  l^thabara.) 

Bethel,  fortified  by  Bacchides, 
43. 

Bether,  fortress  of,  defended 
by  tlie  Jews,  130. 

Bethesdn,  miracle  at  the  pool 
of,  244. 245. 

Betli-hnron.  fortified  by  Bnc- 
chMis,  43. 
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Bethlehem,  acoonnt  of,  195. 
Birth  of  ChrUt  ut,  1S4. 
MMwaere  of  the  babed  io,  90, 
91.    Present  church  of,  105. 

Bethlehem-Judah  (9et  Beth- 
lehem,  aooonnt  oO. 

Bethphage,8lteof,804.  Mean- 
ing of  the  name,  304,  SOS. 

Bethsalda,  pofltlon  of,  809. 
Jesni  repeats  the  doom  of 
woe  upon,  290.  Site  of  {fiet 
Gapernanm). 

Bethaura,  town  of,  37.  Forti- 
fied by  Jadas  Maccabsaus, 
38.  Besieged  by  AntiochiLH 
v.,  89. 

Bexetha,  tabarb  of,  1 1G. 

Btr-el-Yak6b  {nee  Well,  Ja- 
cob's). 

Btr  es-Samariyeh  (<m  Well, 
Jacob's). 

Birket  IsraO,  131.  Ck>naidered 
to  be  the  modem  represent- 
atire  of  Dethe«da,  844. 

Bbhon,  St.  James's  position 
eqalvalent  to  tliat  or,  670. 

Bithynla,  St  Paul  forbidden  to 
enter,  462, 463. 

Boanerges,  surname  of  Jamei 
and  John,  862.  The  name, 
667,665. 

Bread,  unleavened,  day  of, 
814,  315. 

Brethren  of  the  Lord,  231,288 

Britain,  the  eTangelizalion  of^ 
683. 

Bnrruf,  prefect  of  the  Preto- 
rian  Guard,  Paul  delivered 
up  to,  589.    Death  of,  5S7. 


CnABiaMATA. 


C. 

Cabbala,  the,  613. 

Gabi,  made  high-priest,  123. 

Cflisar,  assisted  by  Antipater, 
60.    Julius,  death  of,  70. 

,  Paul's  appeal  to,  555. 

,  the  dues  of,  803, 809. 

,  tlie  Gospel  known  in  the 

household  of  the,  534. 

Cnsnrea,  city  oC  89.  Massa- 
cre of  Jew^  by  Felix  at,  121. 
Paul  at,  53-j.  Tumult  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Sy 
rian  Greekit  at.  551.  Philip 
at,  39&  Philip's  ministry 
at,  690,  691. 

Ccaarca-PhUippi,  city  of;  84. 
Built  by  Ileiod  Philip,  106. 
Christ  at,  276. 

Caiaphas,  Christ  sent  to,  821. 
Interrogates  Chritit^  328. 
lllgli-prlest  at  the  time  of 
John  the  Baptist's  appoar- 
anoe,  199.  llou^e  of,  con- 
sultation of  the  Jows  in  the, 
812. 


Caiaphas,  Joseph,  high-priest, 
107.    Deposed,  \Qi. 
— ,  the  high-priest,  his  ar- 

Sument  for  Christ's  death, 
j9. 
— ,  the   high-prleet,  Peter 
and  John  before,  885. 

Caligula,  his  favor  toward 
Herod  Agrippa,  104.  Ban- 
ishes Pikite,  109.  Uls  con- 
flict  with  Judaism,  109, 110. 
His*  interview  with  the 
Jews,  112,  113.  Htsdenth, 
114.  Judea  under  {iee  Ju- 
dica). 

Ctt]iirhoe,bathaof;S9. 

Calvary,  329. 

Cana,  marriage  feast  at,  S09. 
Miracle  at,  211,218.  Second 
visit  of  Clirist  to,  227,  82a 
Site  of,  809. 

Canaan,  woman  of  (see  Syro- 
Phoenician). 

Candaoe,  queen  of  Ethiopii, 
897. 

Csnon  of  Old  Testament, 
when  dosed,  15,  20.  Im- 
portance of  Ajitiocliian  per- 
secution in  fixing  the,  56. 
The  Hebrew,  commentaries 
upon,  151. 

Capernaum,  Jesus  appears  at, 
^3.  Jesus  repeats  the  doom 
of  woe  upon,  290.  Marked 
out  by  prophecy  as  the  chief 
scene  of  the  Messiah's  min- 
istry, 229.  Return  of  Jesus 
to,84L    Site  of,  214, 251. 

Capharsalama,  Nioanor  defeat- 
ed at,  41. 

Cappadoda,  Jews  of,  145. 

Carpus,  St.  Paul  leaves  bin 
books  with,  625. 

Carthage.  Council  of,  ratifies 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 700. 

Casslus,  governor  of  Syria,  70. 

"  Castor  and  Pollux,"  the  ship 
in  which  Paul  embirkod 
Arora  Malta,  578. 

CendircK,  liarbor  of,  43  \ 
Paul's  vow  at,  492.  Chu:cli 
at,  408. 

Ccndebeufi,  49. 

Census  made  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  (s^  Cy> 
rcn!n«>X 

Centurion,  confession  of  tlie, 
836.  Servant  of  the,  healed, 
264. 

Cephas,  faction  of,  in  the  Co- 
rinthian Church,  587  (aee  Pe- 
ter). 

Ce«tius  Gallus,  prefect  <d  Sy- 
ria, 619. 

Ccstnis,  the  river,  440. 

(^hAber,  160. 

Chaidgah,  the,  324,  343. 

Charismata,  the,  163. 
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Charoeeth,  the,  341. 

Chaatdim  (aee  Assldaaana). 

(^hazzAn,  office  of  the,  161. 

Ciielchias,  sent  to  lescoe  Ja 
dcsa,68. 

Children,  Song  of  the  Three. 
157. 

Chilia«tic  period  of  Apocalyp. 
tic  InterpretaUoD,  723. 

ChloS,  those  of  the  hout<e  of. 
who  bring  bad  news  of  the 
state  of  the  CoriutUiaii 
Church,  509. 

Clionie  (see  ColosMe). 

Choracin,  Jesus  repeats  ilie 
doom  of  woe  upon,  29a 
Site  of  (see  Capernaum). 

Christ,  bearing  of  Herod's  acta 
and  diaracter  on  the  coming 
of,  91,  92.  Era  of  birth  of, 
91.  Sent  before  Herod  An- 
tipater, 104.  Antagonism  of 
his  preaching  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Pliarise^  1^ 
166.  Birth  of,  1S4.  Pro- 
cbiimed  U^  the   ehephorda, 

184,  185.     Brought  to  the 
Temple    and    circumcised, 

185.  Carried  into  E^^pt, 
183.     Brought  to  Naxareth, 
1S9.      His    chUdhood   and 
youth,  189,  19a     (Joes   to 
Jerusalem  to  keep  tlie  Pass- 
over, 189.      Found  in  the 
Temple,  190.     Teaches   in 
the  Synagogue  at  Naxareth, 
190.    His  abode  at  Nasareth 
till  his  thirtieth  year,  191. 
His   outer  and   inner   life 
during  this  period,  191, 192. 
Baptism  of,  201, 208.    PUce 
of  the,  216.    Prodalmcd  tlie 
son  of  CKk),  203.    His  temp- 
Ution  in  tlie  wilderness,  204^ 
206.    Keiemblaiu»  between 
the  forty  days  spent  by  him 
in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
forty  days  spent  by  El^ah 
at  Horeb,  and   Moses    on 
Mount  Sinai,  203.    Ministry 
of  angels  to,  20G.    At  the 
marriage    feast,   200,  2ia 
llLi    relations    with  Mary, 
210.     His  first  miracle,  211, 
212.      Condnsion    of    the 
more  private  opening  of  his 
ministry,   214      His  sliort 
abode  at  (}apemanm,  214, 
215.    Beginning  of  his  min- 
istry at  Jerusalem  at  the 
Passover,  219.    Purifies  the 
Temple,  220.    His  predic- 
tion concerning  the  temple 
of  his  bodv,  2fl.    His  con- 
verts at  the  Passover,  228. 
His  rerarvein  trusting  them. 
222.     Loaves  Jerusalem  for 
the  country  of  Judiea,  and 
gathers  convert!*,  who  are 
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baptiMd  bj  his  disdidee, 
ess.  Retires  to  Oftlilee,  ^24. 
His  disciples  at  Sychar,  226. 
His  reoepdon  iu  Oaliiee,  226. 
His  rafection  at  Nazareth, 
226,227,232,288.  Date  of 
his  public  ministry  in  Gali- 
lee, 22T.  His  second  Tisit 
to  Cans,  227.  His  second 
GaUlean  miracle,  227,  22S. 
Proclaims  the  kingdom  of 
heaTen  as  at  hand,  281. 
Teaches  in  the  synagognes, 
282.  Proclaims  himself  as 
the  Messiah,  282.  His  final 
call  to  Andrew  and  Peter, 
James  and  John,  286.  Heal> 
ing  of  the  demoniac,  286- 
28a  Healing  of  Petei^s 
wife's  mother,  238.  1  lis  flrt<t 
circuit  through  Galilee,  28J. 
Cure  of  leprosy,  240,  241. 
Ketums  to  Capernaum,  241. 
Cures  the  pai-alytic,  242. 
Clidms  the  divine  preroga- 
tive of  forgiving  ^n,  242. 
Performs  various  miracles, 
243.  Goes  up  to  Jerusalem. 
243.  Heals  the  cripple  at 
BetheBda,244,24B.  Hisfint 
great  doctrinal  discourse, 
»4ti-^47.  Asserts  his  su- 
premncy  over  the  Sabbath, 
24S,24«.  Claims  his  divin. 
ity,  240.  246.  Scene  of  his 
minLiUy,  248,  249;  its  du- 
ration, '.'49,  260.  The  plots 
against  Ms  lifie,  247.  Sec 
ond  period  of  his  ministry 
inGainee,268.  Defends  his 
disciples  tm  pluclcing  com 
on  the  Sabbath,  268,  264. 
Heals  the  man  with  tlie 
withered  hand,  266.  Plot  of 
the  Pharisees  and  1  lerodians 
against  him,  256,  266.  Re- 
tiree to  the  shore  of  the  Gali- 
lean lake,  266.  His  mira 
cles  there,  266b  His  prep- 
araUona  for  organizing  the 
Christian  Church,  266.  HU 
choice  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles, 266, 267.  His  sermon  on 
the  Mount,  262-264.  Heala 
the  servant  of  the  centurion, 
S64.  Restores  the  life  of  the 
son  of  the  widow  of  Nain, 
234.  His  message  to  John 
the  BaMiet  in  prison,  266. 
Hb  tesnmony  to  John,  266. 
Reveals  himself  as  a  Judge, 
966.  Anointed,  266,  267. 
Makes  his  second  circuit  of 
Galilee,  267.  His  contro- 
versy with  the  Pharisees, 
268.  Heals  the  blind  and 
dumb  demoniac,  268.  The 
visit  of  his  mother  and  breth  - 
zeii,267.    His  parables,  268. 
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Stills  tlie  storm,  263.  Heals 
the  man  possessed  of  a  le- 
gion of  devilf,  268.  His 
second  n()ection  at  Naza- 
reth, 269.  His  third  circuit 
of  GaUlee,  260.  Retires  to 
a  lonely  spot  on  the  lake, 
971.  His  first  miracle  or 
the  loaves  and  fishec,  271. 
Its  effect  on  the  Galileans, 
272.  Tlie  Galileans  wish  to 
moke  him  King,  272.  Walks 
npcm  the  water,  272.  His 
controversy,  in  which  the 
people  desireanew  sign,  273. 
Watched  by  emissaries  from 
Jerusalem,  274.  Retires  to 
Phoenicia  and  the  Decapolis, 
274.  Heals  Uie  deaf  and 
dumb,  274.  His  second  mira- 
cle of  the  loaves  and  fii<hes, 
274.  Hiaenoounter  with  the 
Pharisees,  Sodducees,  and 
Herodians,  276,  276.  As- 
cends the  Jordan  to  Csosa 
rea-Philippi,  276.  Demands 
full  confession  of  faith  from 
the  disciples,  276.  The 
*^  chief  comer-stone  **  of  the 
Church,  277.  Reveals  to  tlie 
diBcii^es  the  mystery  of  hla 
death  and  resurrection,  277. 
His  transfiguration,  276, 279. 
Renewed  prediction  of  bis 
passion,  279.  His  last  re- 
turn to  Capernaum,  279. 
Sets  a  liUle  child  in  the 
midst  of  the  Apostles,  280. 
His  ensuing  discourse,  280. 
His  final  departure  from 
Galilee,  280.  Challenged  by 
his  brethren  to  show  him 
self  in  Jndsea,  289.  His 
Journey  through  Samaria 
and  rejection  there,  290.  Kx- 
,  pectatton  concerning,  290. 
Appears  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabemades,  teaching  in  the 
Temple,  290,  291.  Pi-o- 
dalms  himself  the  giver  of 
the  water  of  life,  291.  Tlie 
attempt  to  arrest  him,  291. 
His  decision  in  the  case  of 
the  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery, 292.  Aaother  contro- 
versy with  the  Pharisees, 
292.  The  witness  to,  292. 
Attempt  to  stone  him,  293. 
Heals  the  man  blind  from 
his  birth,  293, 294.  Declares 
himself  the  Light  of  the 
World,  293.  Represents 
himself  OS  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. 295.  At  the  Feast  of 
the  Dedication,  29&  Jews 
again  attempt  to  stone  him, 
296.  Retires  to  Bethabara, 
296.  Raises  Lazarus  from 
the  dead,  995,  296.    In  the 
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home  at  Bethany,  297. 
Council  held  concerning, 
998.  Withdraws  to  i£ph. 
ralm,  298.  His  return  to- 
ward Jerusalem,  299.  His 
denunciation  of  Herod,  999. 
His  progress  through  Penea, 
299, 800.  mrns  his  dlsd- 
plee  f<tf  the  third  time  of 
his  pasdon,  death,  and  res- 
urrection. 299.  Recrosses 
the  Jordan  to  Jericho,  800. 
Heals  the  two  blind  men, 

800.  Conversion  of  Znc- 
chsBits,  800.  Spends  the 
Sabbath   at  Betliauy,  800, 

801.  Prepares  to  present 
himsdf  in  the  ^Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  804.  His  recep- 
tion at  Jerusalem,  806,  806. 
His  character  as  king,  806. 
Returns  to  Bethany,  806. 
His  second  deondng  of  the 
Temple,  806, 807.  The  last 
day  of  Ilia  iMiblic  teaching, 
807-812.  Inculcates  faith 
and  mutualforgiveness,  807. 
Asks  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  whether  the  baptism 
of  John  was  fbom  heaven  or 
of  roan,  808.  His  parables 
concerning  their  rejection  of 
him,  806.  Devices  to  en- 
trap him,  808,  809.  An- 
swers  the  Saddueees  eon- 
ceming  tiie  Resurrection, 
808.  His  great  command- 
ment, 809,  810.  Questions 
the  Pharisees,  810.  His  de- 
nunciation of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  810,  811.  His 
lamentation  over  Jenisalem, 
81 1.  His  praise  of  the  poor 
widow,  811.  HLb  final  de- 
parture trcm  the  Temple, 
811.  His  prophecy  of  the 
destmction of  Jerusalem  nnd 
of  the  end  of  the  world,  812. 
Tdls  his  disdples  the  time 
of  hU  betrayal,  313.  Eats 
the  Paschal  Supper  with 
them,  314-317.  Washes  the 
feet  of  the  disdples,  816. 
Reveals  the  treachery  of 
Judos,  317.  Announces  that 
his  hour  U  come,  317.  Mis 
commandment  that  they 
should  love  one  another,  317. 
His  prediction  about  Peter. 

817,  818.  Appoints  to  meet 
the  disdples  in  Galilee  after 
his  resurrection,  818.  His 
last  discourse  and  interces- 
sory prayer,  319.  Goes  out 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  31S. 
His  ngony  in  the  garden, 

818,  319.  Surrenders  him- 
self into  tbe  hand<t  of  the 
officers  sent  to  take  IHm, 
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SSOi  In  the  honieof  AniUM, 
8SL  Sent  to  Caiaphaa,  881 . 
InterrogAted  by  biio,  82^ 
Arraigned  before  the  San- 
bedrim,  332.  Uis  demeanor 
Uirooghout  his  triaU,  822, 
823.  Avow  hinwelf  the 
Christ,  the  Ion  of  Ood,  228. 
Brought  before  Pilate,  824. 
820.  Sent  bv  bhn  to  Ucrod 
Antipaa,  S^.  Yielded  up 
by  Pilate  to  the  people,  82C. 
Handed  over  to  the  Roman 
aoldiere,  820.  Pilate^s  hist 
effort  to  aave  him,  826, 827. 
Sentence  pronouneed  upon 
him  by  Mlate,  827.  lib 
crucifixion  («««  Cruciftxlon). 
11i«  sayingi  from  the  crosi*, 
880,  834.  ConMrt  hi 
mother  to  John,  333.  Por 
tentB  following  bin  death. 
834,  835).  Found  nlready 
dead,  335l  lli«  aide  pierced, 
8SS.  TMtimony  of  8t.  John, 
886.  Care  of  PUate  to  as- 
certain the  truth  of  hi' 
death,  886.  HIb  burial,  336 
His  firai  appearance  after 
tbe  reiurreetion,  850.  IIIf 
second  appearance,  851.  UIh 
third  appearance,  852.  Hii< 
fourth  appearance,  852, 8^8 
Ills  fifth  appearance,  853. 
His  sixth  appearance,  853, 

854.  His  seventh  appear 
ance,  354  His  command  to 
Peter  and  prediction  of  hif 
martyrdom,  854.  His  eighth 
appearance,  to  thegreat  body 
of  his  disciples,  854,  850w 
His  commiselon  to  them, 
lUVx.    His  ninth  appearance, 

855.  His Ustinter^ieir with 
the  Apostles  and  his  ascen- 
rion,  356-358.  The  prophe- 
cy of  his  second  coming,  857. 
The  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem completes  the  first  ad- 
vent of,  646.  Prophecies  of, 
046, 647.  The  epoch  of  the 
fiiU  of  Jerusalem  the  type  of 
hid  second  coming,  649. 
Account  of  his  resurrection 
(4M  Kesurrection).  Firsi 
dlM>Iples  a<;  20&  Genealogy 
of  192-194  Date  of  hii> 
birth,  194,  irS.  Life  of. 
chronologv  of,  853,  359.  Ti- 
tles of,  given  by  John  the 
Baptist,  207 ;  by  Nathanael, 
209. 

Christ!,  Spina  (^ee  Rhamnu^). 

Christian  Church,  prepara- 
tions for  orgnnizing  the, 
966.  Nnmc  of,  fir.«t  heard 
nt  Antloch,  430,  432. 

Chrtfltfanity,  oorniption!«  of, 
013, 614    £BUblislun(.>nt  of, 
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at  the  epoch  of  the  fall  of  cnie!aDs,  mention  of  the,  in 


Jerusalem,  644-6501 

Christianity  in  Enrope,  date  of 
its  introduction,  458.  Influ- 
ence of  the  dispersion  on  the 
{>romulgati<m  of;  148L  Prose- 
ytism  of  the  Pharisees  pav- 
ing tlie  way  for  the  diffusion 
of,  168. 

Christians  depart  finom  Jeru- 
salem before  tlie  siege,  129. 
Persecuted  by  Kero,  620. 
First  general  persecntlon  of 
the,  621.  Persecution  of  the, 
by  Annas,  123. 

,  Asiatic,  desertion  of  the, 

624 

Chronological  Tables  of  New 
Testament  HLitory,  725- 
756. 

Chrysostom,  writingii  of,  con-' 


tlie  cootroversy  between 
Stephen  and  the  Hdloiktic 
Jews,  891. 

Claada,  Island  of,  665b 

Claudia,  conversion  of,  dSC; 
her  supposed  British  origin, 
626. 

Claodias.  accession  o^  115. 
His  edict  for  tlie  toleration' 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  115. 
Hb  policy  in  the  Kast,  117, 
118.  Banishes  the  Jews  from 
Rome,  121.    Death  of;  405. 

Clemens  of  Rome,  168. 

Clement  at  Rome,  his  writings 
concerning  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians,  622.   Con- 


cerning Paul's  Journey  to 
Spain,  622, 623. 
Clementines,  the,  634 
ceming   Paul's  .Journey  to  Cleoblns,  399. 
Spahi,  623.  Cleodemus  or  Malchas,  147. 

Church,  Alexandrine,*  146.       Cleopaj*,  Christ's   appearsnce 


— ,  Christian,  acting  as  a 
court  of  arbitration,  164 
Beghining  of  the,  20a  Be- 
ginning of  positive  institu- 
tions in  the,  888, 889.  Gen- 
eral persecution  of  the,  896. 
Its  position  at  the  death  of 
Tiberius,  899.  Worship  of, 
similar  to  tliat  of  the  Syna- 
agogne,  162. 

estaUishment  of   tlie, 


to,  £52,853. 

Cleopatra  msrried  to  Ptolemy, 
23.  Her  relations  with  Her- 
od, 79. 

Cloisten  of  tlie  Temple  of  1  Icr- 
od,94  95. 

Clopss,  516.    (5m  Alphs&n.«.> 

Cnldus  passed  by  Paul  on  his 
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voyage  to  Rome,  562. 
Coelesyrla.  the  dowry  tA  Cleo- 

patra,83. 
[Coins  of  Simon,  57, 66. 

of  Christ,  full  eetabllfh-  Collections  for  the  poor  in  the 

ment  of  the,  in  the  Holy     Christian  Church,  601, 602. 
Land,  etc,  recorded  in  the  Coloesn,  the  Chnreh  at,  507. 
Acts  of  ttie  ApoftlcM,  878.  Colosaians,  Epistle  to  the,  writ- 


Foundation  of  the,  878.  Two 
sections  of  the  primitive, 
879.  Tlie  great  body  of  be- 
lievera  first  seen  in  public 
as,  879.      Modeled  on   the 


ten  at  Rome,  666.  Its  cau- 
tente,  587-669.  Corruption 
from  Judaism,  588.  Su- 
preme headship  of  Christ, 
568. 


Jewish  congregation,  879.     Community  of  goods  in  the 
of  the  Sepulchre  of  the     Primitive  Church,  886. 


Virgin,  336. 
— ,  Primitive,  four  elements 
in  the  daily  life  of  the,  383. 
State  of  the,  884  United 
Christian  prayer  in  the,  885. 
-,  moral  corruption  in  the, 


Conception,  the  miracnions, 
180, 162, 188. 

Constantine  destroys  the  Tem- 
ple of  Astarte  at  Jerusalem, 
187. 

Converts,  the  three  thousand, 
on  the  Day  of  Penteeoet, 
838. 


618. 

,  the  whole,  at  Jemsslem, ' 

discuwes  the  great  quo>>tloti  Coponius,  procurator  of  Jii- 
raised     by    the   Judaizing     dff«,  106, 107. 
spirit,  450.451.  Corban,    Pilate's    appropria- 

— ,  assembly   of  the,  451.1    tlon  of  the,  108.  ^ 

Decision  of  the,  451.     Its ,the,following  tile  baptism 

significance,  455.    The  Ar-,    of  proselytes,  150. 

sembly  wrongly  called  the  Corbnlo,  Domltily^  prefect  of 

First  Conndl,  45Sc  I    Svria,  551-555. 

Churches  of  Judiea  and  Gali-  Corinth,  Its  importance  in  the 
lee  and  Samaria,  rest  and  I    history  of  Paul,  481.     I'he 


prosperity  of,  419. 
Cilicia,  Pnul   and  SlUs  vbit, 
458.      Province  of,  at   the 
time  of  St.  Paul,  404 


old  Greek  city  and  the  new 
Roman  colony,  ^2.  Its  pop- 
ulation of  OreelDB,  Romans, 
and  Jews,  482.    St  Fkul  at, 
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oobii*tbia:«  oouscn. 

680.  St  Pftnl  at,  after  hb 
fint  imprUoDmeot,  618. 

Corinthian  Charch,  opposition 
partT  to  Fftul  in  the,  027. 
,     SUte  of  the,  508,509, 515. 

Corlnthitins,  many  of  them  be- 
lieve jnd  are  tMiptized,  48$. 

,  Fim  Epiatle  to  the,  5(»9. 

Its  date  and  place,  512. 
Contents  and  spirit  of  the, 
51ft-51S. 

,  Second  Epistle  to  tlie, 

-    date  of  the,  52S.    Qoestion 

\  of  an  intermediate  Epistle, 
624  Character  and  con- 
tents of  the,  525. 
-Cornelias,  conTeraion  of,  896, 
899.  Mission  of  St.  Peter 
to,  428, 429. 

CosUbaras,  husband  of  Sa- 
lome, 82. 

Cotys,  king  of  the  LeMor  Ar- 
menia^ 118. 

Council  hold  concerning 
Jesus,  298. 

,    the     First     General, 

Assembly  at  Jerusalem, 
wnmgly  so-calied,  456. 

CouncilB,  the,  163. 

Covenant,  New  («M  Testa- 
ment). 

,  divbion  of  the  history  of 

the,  177. 

,  Old,  sacrifice  of  the,  815. 

Crassus  pillages  the  Temple, 
69. 

Crete,  connection  of  Titui< 
with,  694-636.  Morai  cor- 
mption  at,  618.  Paul  at, 
after  leaving  Rome,  611. 

Crio,  Cape  (see  Cnidus). 

Cripple,  healing  of  the,  at 
Bethesda,  S44, 245. 

Crispus.  the  baptism  of,  4SS. 

Cross,  form  of  the,  u^ed  in 
crucifixbn,  844. 

,  St.  Andrew's  {tee  Cnix 

decussate). 

,  St.  Anthony's  (<k«  Crux 

commliwa). 

Crucifixion,  account  of  the, 
329-334.  Manner  of  the, 
329, 330.  Place  of  the,  830. 
Time  of  the,  331.  Sayings 
of  Christ  during  the,  331- 
334.  Portents  following  the, 
334,336. 

,  among  the  Romans,  man- 
ner of,  etc,  844, 845w 

Crux,  coramissa,  the,  S44 

,  decussate,  the,  344. 

,  immissa,  the,  844. 

Cumanus  Ventidius,  procura- 
tor of  Judcea,  120. 

Cyproa,  mother  of  Herod,  70. 

Cyinns,  Barnabas  and  Saul 
at,  438,  439.     Seltlcmentr 

.   of  Jews  in,  145. 

Cyrene,  Jews  at,  147. 


.      DUOIPUBB. 

Cyrenians  and  Alexandrians, 
representing  the  Jews  of 
Africa,  891. 

Cyrenius  and  the  Census,  195. 

- —  (9M  Quirinius). 


B. 

Dalmanutha,  275. 
Damaris,  conversion  oi,  480. 
Damascus,  Jews  numerous  at, 

4(^ 

— ,  St  Paul's   ministry  at, 

415, 416. 
QanieL,  book  of,  54    Vliioue 

of,  54 
David,  son  of,  Christ  comes  as 

t1ie,304 
David's  son,  how  b  Chrbt  at 

once,  and  Lord,  310. 
Deaconis    the     seven     men 

called,  600, 691. 

ppointment  of  the,  390. 


Their  seal,  390. 

Decapoli^,  multitudes  drawn 
by  the  fame  of  Christ's 
teaching  and  miracles  from, 
239.  Under  Herod,  82. 
What  oonsbting  of,  276. 

Dedication,  Feast  of  the,  87 
(see  Feast). 

Demafi,  companion  of  Paul  in 
his  imprbonment  at  Rome, 
585.    Apostasy  of;  628. 

Demetrius,  147. 

,  leader  of  the  party  at 

Ephesus  against  the  teach- 
ing of  Paul,  518. 

,  EuceruB,  king  of  Syria, 

64 

1.,  Soter,  becomes   king, 

4 ».  Supports  Alcimus,  42. 
Ub  overtures  to  the  Jew^, 
43,44.    Hb  death,  44. 

Demetrius  XL,  Nicator,  acce-- 
bion  of,  45. 

Demoniac,  healing  of  tlie,  236- 
239. 

,  the   blind   and   dumb, 

healed,  268. 

,  the  Gadarene,  269. 

Demoniacal  possession,  ques- 
tion of,  236, 237. 

Demoniacs,  account  of,  236, 
237.    Healing  of  many,  239. 

Derash,  the,  16$. 

Derbe,  Paul  and  Barnabas  at, 
446,447. 
,  site  01^446. 


DUtJirvnu. 

Effect  of  the  first'  miracle 
upon  them,  213. 

Disciples,  the,  Christ  gives 
them  their  first  commbsioa 
to  begin  theh:  work,  817. 
Thehr  voyage  across  the 
lake,  272.  Some  of  them  for- 
sake Christ,  278.  Develop- 
ment  of  their  ftedth,  276. 
Its  full  profession,  276. 

,  three  descend  with  Jesus 

to  the  world  beneath,  279. 

,  Seventy,  sent  forth  by 

Chrbt  during  hb  progress 
through  Samaria,  289,  290. 

,  the,  raise  Ihe  question 

at  the  Last  Supper  as  to 
which  of  them  should  be  the 
greatest  in  the  Idngdom  of 
which  Clirbt  had  spoken, 
816. 

,  at  tite  La«t  Supper,  810- 

318.  Chrbt  comforts  them, 
818. 

,  fiee  when  Christ  b  taken 

by  the  officers  of  the  Tem- 
ple, 320.  Re-assemble  after 
their  dbpersion,  and  look 
forward  to  the  third  day,  on 
which  Jesus  had  foretold  his 
resurrection,  387,  83S. 

,  Clirbt's  appearance  to 

thu  great  body  of  lib,  354 
865. 

,  apostles   not   separated 

fh)m  the  other,  866^ 

Discourse,  doctrinal,  Christ's 
first  great,  245-247. 

Dispersion,  African,  the,  147. 

,  Eastern,  Jews    of  the, 

636. 

,  origin  of  the,  144     ^• 

tent  of  the,  145. 

,  restoration  of  privileges 

to  Jews  of  the,  87. 

,  the,  its  influence  on  the 

promulgation  of  Christian- 
ity, 148. 

Divinity  of  Chrbt  asserted  by 
himself  in  hb  first  great  dis- 
course, 245, 246. 

,  asserted  about  the  trib- 


Diadem,  origin  of  the,  62. 
Diana,  worship  of,  at  Ephesus, 

518,619. 
Dicsearchia  (xe«  Puteoll). 
Didrachm,  the,  value  of,  279. 
Dionyelus,     the    Areopagite, 

conversion  of,  4S0. 
Dbciples  of  Cliri5t,  first,  207. 


ute-money,  279. 
Dor  (see  Dora). 
Dora,  city  of,  48. 
Dorcas,  the  raising  of,  427, 

42a  • 
Doris,  wife  of  Herod.  87. 
Dosithens,  899. 
DmsiUa,    sbter     of     Herod 

Agrippa  H.,  120, 121. 
,  wife  of  Felix,  549, 661. 


Duration  of  our  Lord's  minis- 
try, 249,  280. 

Duumriri  or  prsBtorv,  Paul 
and  SiUs  before  the,  46a 
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BBglo,  Golden,  affitir  of  the, 
88. 

**  EMtcr  Day,'*  803^  848. 

Easter  Kve,  837. 

EccleflU,  Chrietlao,  the ;  it«  or- 
ganization retembliog  that 
of  the  srnagogue,  162. 

Ecclesiaatlciu,  Book  of,  156. 

Kdessa,  Church  of*  675. 

,  Petrine  tone  in  Christian 

school  at,  636. 

E^pt,  campaigni  of  Anti- 
ochas  ng%in8t,  25. 

El-*A£ariyeh,  or  Laxarieh, 
297. 

Eldera,  appointment  of,  aa  per- 
manent officens  448. 

,  college  of,  161. 

^^  Eleaaa,**  camp  at,  49. 

Eleazar,  a  chief  scribe,  mar- 
tyrdom of^  27. 

,  bigtupriest^  21. 


-,  made  lilgh-prient^  102. 
-,  leads  the  seditious  pnr.y 


XT-TABiaiUII. 


Eo-NAsirah  («ee  Nazareth). 
Enodi,  book  oty  54. 
JSpaphras,  fellotr-prisoner   of 

Paul  at  Rome,  585.     Uis 

teaching  in  ColoessB,  537. 
Epaphroditus,  bearer   of   the 

Epistle  to  tlio  Philippians, 

586,    587.       Whether    thei  Europe,  St.  Paul* 


Et-Taiyibeh  («0«  Epbraim). 
li^nlmlus,  conversioa  of,  626. 
Eunice,  mother  of  Timotiij, 

460. 
Eupolemus,  sent  to  Rome,  41, 

147. 
Euroclydon,  the,  66% 

s  cA  to,  464| 
same     as    Epaphras,    588.1    46& 
Brings  the  contributions  of  lEutychns,  rertoredtoUfiB,537. 
the  Christians  at  Pliilippi  to  Evangelists,  inspirationof  the, 

370, 871. 


Paul  at  Home,  694 
Ephesian  Ciiurch,  state  of  the, 

as  shonrn  in  the  Epistles  to 

Timotliy,  613, 614.    Church 

organization,  612.    Heresies 

in  ilie,  613. 
elders,  Paul's  discourse  to 

the,  637. 
,  Epistle  to  tlie,  written  at 

Rome,  580,502,604.    Points 

iu  common  with  the  Coloe-  Ezra  the  scribe,  173. 

sianM,  602.     Its  special  nnd 

sublime  teaching,  602,  5C3. 

Qiiestion  as  to  whether  it 


theflnt  three,  theirGa]. 
ilnn  sources  of  information, 
220, 229, 230.  Their  inspi- 
ration, 230. 

,  the  four,  gospds  oi^  ITt. 

,thetena,684. 

EzekieU  tragedy  of;  147. 

*»Ezra,  the  Apocalypse  ol^'* 
155. 


mis   really  written  to  the 
Ephoaiianit,  002-406. 
in  tlie  Temple  nt  tlio  timc'Epho^us,  Paul  at,  503.     The 


ofFloniisl26 

,  heads,  with  John  of  Gia- 

cala,  a  party  in  Jerusalem, 
128. 

,  son   of  Mnttnthias,  34. 

His  self-devotion,  89. 

Eleven,  the,  receive  the 
tidings  of  the  first  appear- 
ance <^  Christ  after  the  res- 
urrection, 850.  The  special- 
ly appointed  witnesses  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  354, 
355. 

^  Eli,"  considered  by  the  peo- 
ple as  a  call  for  the  profAiet, 
333. 

Eliashib,  the  high-priest,  16. 

ElUah  appears  in  the  Trans- 
flpuratlon,  278,  2T9.    Christ 


church  of,  603.  Riot  at, 
raised  by  Demetrius,  618- 
621.  Paul's  labors  at,  after 
1  saving  Rome,  610.  Fac- 
tious opposition  against  Paul 
at,  612.  Paul  probably  ar- 
rested at,  624.  Paul's  voy- 
age to,  493.  St.  John  at, 
661. 

,  the  centre  of  the  active 

life  of  Eastern  Christendom 
after  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, 709. 

Ephrath  (s«e  Bethlehem). 

Epicureans,  Paul  encountered 
by  the,  476. 

Epimenides,  verses  of,  019. 

Epiitles,  the  seven  Catlxdic  or 


general,  713-719. 
nfftrms  his  having  already |  Equites  (ms  Publicans), 
come  In  the  person  of  John  Emstas,  chamberlain  of  Cor- 


the  Baptist,  279.  Prophecy 
of  his  coming,  92. 

El-Isawlyeh,  340. 

I'Uizabeth,  mother  of  John  the 
Baptist,  180,  181.  Visited 
by  Mary.  182. 

El-Medjel,268. 

Elohim,  how  construed  in  He- 
brew and  Samaritan  Penta- 


inth,630. 

,  bis  mission  to  Macedo- 
nia and  Achaia,  507, 608. 

Esdras,  first  book  of,  156. 
Second  book  of,  16S. 

Essenes,  name  of  the,  171. 
Their  organlzstion  and  doc- 
trines, 172, 173.  Their  set- 
tlemcntfi,  173.  Under  Hei^ 
od,  84, 91. 

tendency    toward. 


teuchs,  163. 
Elymas,  the  sorcerer,  St.  PauF  s  Essehisih, 

judgment  on,  439.  |    82. 

Emmanuel,  Isaiah's  prophecy  Esther,  book  of,  156. 

concerning  the  birth  of,  ful-  Ethiopian  eunnch,  conversion 


filled,  184. 
Emmaus,    fortified    by    Bac 
ohideis43. 

I  the  journey  to,  G62. 


of  the,  397,  899.      Date  of 
the,  399. 
Ethnarch,  title   of,  given   to 
Archelaus,  103. 


Eneedi,  wilderness  about,  John!  Et-Tal^hah  («w  Capemaom, 
the  Baptist  In  the,  199.        J    site  SB. 


P. 

Fadns,  Cuspius,  procurator  of 
JudsBa,  120. 

Fair  Havens,  Paul  at,  663. 

Faith,  demand  of  Chrtit  for, 
281.  Moral  power  of  Christ's 
miracles  cliiefly  shown  in 
exciting  and  rewarding, 
243. 

Famine  in  Judiea,  relieved  by 
the  Christians  of  Antiodft, 
433. 

Fast,  Great  Jewish,  at  the 
time  of  Paul's  voyage  to 
Rome,  663. 

Feast  given  by  Matthew,  242. 

of  Tabernacles,  approadi 

of  the,  289, 290.  Christ  ap- 
pears at  the,  291.  Last  day 
of  tlie,29]. 

of  the  Dedication,  Christ 

at  the,  296. 

of  the  Jews,  when  Jesus 

went  up  to  Jerusalem,  243. 

Felix,  Procurator  of  Jiidsea, 
121, 122.  His  treatment  of 
St.  Paul,  122. 

,  governor  of  Judipa,  des- 
potism of,  494.  Paul  sent 
to,  548.  Hifl  treatment  of 
Paul,  &48-65L  Recalled  to 
Rome,  561. 

Fellowship  in  the  primitive 
Church,  3S4. 

Fenius  Rufus,  606. 

Fcstus  Porciui",  procurator  of 
Judeea,  122, 561.  His  judg- 
ment on  St  Paul,  122. 
Paul'ii  defense  before  him, 
564, 655.  Promises  to  send 
Paul  to  Cesar,  666. 

Fig-tree,  parable  of  the  bav* 
rem  268, 806,807. 
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Fiorns,  0«uiu8,  prooantor  of 

Judiea,  133-126. 
ForiaiuKus,  with  others,  car- 

rles  (he  epistle  to  the  Co- 

rinthUns,  512, 018. 
Foantftin  of    the  Virgin   At 

Naureth,  196, 197. 
Friday,  Good,  322. 
Furdfer,  the  term,  346. 


0. 

Gaba,  fortress  of,  under  Herod, 
83. 

Gabbatha,  827. 

Gabinius,  proconsul  oi  Syria, 
68,69. 

Gabriel  appears  to  ZachariaB, 
180.  Appears  to  Mary,  180, 
181. 

Gadara,  Christ's  miracle  in, 
269.  Tombs  of,  269.  Made 
a  Roman  town.  102. 

Gaius,  baptism  of,  488.  Seized 
by  the  Epheaians,  519.  I'aul 
the  Ruest  of,  580. 

of  Derbe,  goes  to  Troas, 

536. 

Galaaditis,  extent  dfif  under 
Uerod,8t. 

Galatia,  churches  of;  464.    Ju- 
daiziog  teachers  in  the,  509, 
503.      Journey     of     Paul 
.  through,  462, 463. 

Galatians,  St.  Paulas  Epistle  to 
the,  refuting  the  Judaixing 
heresy,  508.  Date  of,  508, 
604. 

Galilean  cities,  denunciation 
of  the,  266. 

•  Jesus  repeats  the  doom 

of  woe  upon,  290. 

Galileans,  Uberty  of  the  Gos 
pel  proclaimed  to  them  first, 
229.     Wish  to  make  Jesus 
king,  273. 

Galilee,  account  of,  251.  Be- 
ginning of  Clirii'tV  public 
ministry  in,  228,  229. 
Christ's  appearnnce  to  the 
Apostles  after  his  resurrec- 
tion by  the  lake  of,  854. 
Christ'sfirstcircuit  through, 
239.  Christ  makes  hla 
second  circuit  of,  367.  Christ 
retires  to,  235,  226.  His  re- 
ception in,  226.  Christ's 
second  period  of  ministry  in, 
203.  Christ's  third  circuit 
of,  269. 

,  Christians  o^  379. 

,  extent  o^  under  Uerod, 

81.     . 

,  inhabitants  of,  despised 

-hyihe  peo^  of  Judna,  196. 
of  the  Gentiles,  light  of 


OLAPBTSA. 

the  darkness  of,  477.  Ori- 
gin of  tlie  name,  288,  284, 
201. 

Galilee,  reduced  by  Vespasian, 
127. 

— ,  Sea  of,  Christ  at  the, 
283.  Description  of,  283, 
334. 

—  (jue  Viri  GalUsei). 
— ^  submits  to  John  Hyr- 
canns,  CO. 

— ,  the  scene  of  Christ's  ap- 
pearance to  the  great  body 
of  his  disciples,  854, 855. 

Gamaliel,  grandson  of  Uillel, 
176. 

— I  his  advice  to  the  Council, 
887,388.  The  teacher  of 
St.  Paul,  406.  Contrast  of 
his  solitary  appearance  in 
the  Acts  with  the  course 
chosen  by  St.  Paul,  846. 
His  counsels  of  toleration, 
407. 

Garments  of  Christ,  divided 
among  the  soldiers,  331. 

'•Gate,  Beautiful,**  the,  95. 

'•Gate,  Water,"  the,  95. 

Gaulonites,  under  Herod,  81. 

Gaza  made  a  Roman  town, 
102. 

Gazara,  48,  49. 

GazEitb,  tlie  ball,  74. 

Gemara,  tlie,  151, 251. 

Genealogy  of  Christ  (we 
Christ). 

Gennesareth,  Sea  of  (fiee  Gall- 
leey 

Qentlie  Church,  first,  formed 
at  Antioch,  430. 

conyerts,  emancipation  of 

the,  declared  by  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  454. 

,  the  first,  438. 

Gentiles,  first  formal  declara- 
tion that  the  oflfer  of  salva- 
tion, reelected  by  the  Jews, 
was  handed  over  to  them, 
442,444. 

,  the  mission  to  the,  436, 

487. 

Gerizim,  temple  of,  profaned, 
96.    Temple  at,  141, 142. 

Gessius  Florus  In  Judssa,  619. 

Gethsemane,  desoiption  of, 
838. 

— ,  Garden  of,  Christ's  ago- 
ny in  the,  818,  319. 
— ,  situation  and  size  of, 
81& 

Gtezer  or  Gazer  (we  Gazara). 

Gilead,  strongholds  of,  taken 
by  Judas  Maccabsnis,  87. 

Giscala,  John  of,  son  of  Levi, 
escapes  to  Jerusalem,  126. 
Heads  a  party  at  Jerusalem, 
128.  His  defense  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 131,132.  His  flight,  ISl 
the  Gospel  ^revealed  amid. Glapliyra  married  to  Alexan- 


01XSK8. 

der,    son    of    Herod,    87. 
Married  to  Archelaus,  102. 

Gnostic    philosophy    in    the 
Chnrch  at  Coioesss,  688, 689. 

Gnosticism,  651.    Alliance  be- 
tween Judaism  and,  618. 

,  Simon  as  a  teacher  of, 

899. 

,  teaching  of,  617. 

God,  Unlcnown,  the  altar  at 
Atliens  to,  478. 

Golden  House,  the,  of  Kero, 
C80. 

Golgotha,  829. 

Gorgias  marches  against  the 
Jews,  86.    Defeats  them,  88. 

Gorpinus  nt  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, 134 

Gospel  harmony,  difficulties 
KA,  336,  227.  Concerning 
the  interval  in  our  Lord's 
life  between  the  Feast  of 
.Tabernacles  and  the  PUs< 
over,  296. 

history,  beginning  of  the, 

according  to  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, 178. 

narrative,  a  break  in  the, 

814. 

proclaimed  to  the  shep- 

herdF,  184, 185. 

Gospels,  the  four,  tlieir  gen. 
nineness,  860.  Their  rela- 
tion to  each  otiier,  860-868. 
The  language  in  which  they 
are  written,  862.  Theories 
of  their  origin,  363-866.' 
Probability  that  they  were 
based  on  apostolic  preach- 
ing, 866-870.  Harmony  of 
the,  861,  862,  869,  371,  873. 
Their  Inspiration,  370,  871. 
Table  of  tlie  harmony  of  the, 
873-376. 

,  writers   of    the,   when 


styled  Evangeli<>tp,  084. 
Grave-clothes,  order  of  the, 

860. 
Graves,  opening  of  the,  after 

the  Crucifixion,  835. 
Greek  becomes    a  universal 

language  in  Wratern  Asia, 

31. 

Empire  in  Asia,  14. 

of  the  New  Testament, 

the,  699,  700. 
Greeks  at  Antioch,  the  Gospel 

preached  to  tlio,  480. 
in  the  Roman  Church, 

533. 
of  Csesftrcft,  under  Felix, 

133. 
or  Grecians  in  the  Church 

{flU  Hellenists). 
,  St  John's  relation  of  the 

coming  of  certain,  311. 
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fft^rf^n^  revolt  of  tb3  Jews 
under,  135, 136.  Kazeg  the 
ruiiM  left  byTUns'to  the 
ground,  186. 

II'Bmus,  clans  oU  466. 

Uaglographl^  the,  U. 

Ilak  ed-damm,  883. 

HaUeUeupofthe,848. 

"  HaUeU  Great,**  the,  818. 

Ilallel,  the,  843,  343. 

llandelt  oratorio  of,  43. 

](aphUroth,th6,161. 

llauran,  dewrt  of  the,  8L 

Headship  of  Christ,  the,  538, 
039, 592. 

Heathenism,  8tat3  of,  at  the 
time  of  St.  Paul,  43X 

Heathens,  Paul*s  fint  db- 
ciune  to  mere,  443. 

11  -jrews,  Epistle  to  the,  writ- 
i^m  at  the  cloae  of  Paul's 
first  imprlMnment,  6D6.  lu- 
temal  proofs  of  Pauline  au- 
thorship, 597,  m%.  Allu- 
sions to  the  pordocution  hy 
Ananua,  5^9.  Indications 
of  time  and  place  and  of  the 
writer's  inteutions,  593-600. 
The  writer  is  contemplating 
a  Tisit  to  Jeriualem,  601, 
602.  Its  canonical  authori- 
ty, 711.  Its  authorship,  712. 
To  whom  «ent,  712.  Time 
and  place  at  which  -it  was 
written,  712.  Language  in 
which  it  was  written,  718. 
Condition  of  the  Hebrews 
and  scope  of  the  Kplstlp,  713. 

in    the    Church,    883. 

Their  diMPnnloni  with  the 
Hellenists,  83). 

Hebron,reduQed  by  Judas  Msm^ 
calMBUs,  89. 

Hegesippus,  his  tradition  re- 
roecting  St.  James,  671. 

Heifer,  red,  ceremony  of  the 
burning  of  the,  840. 

Helcias,  treasurer  of  the 
Temple,  heads  an  cmbaisy 
to  Rome,  534. 

Helena,  mother   of  Constan 
tine,  visits  Paleitino,  187. 

,  palace  oil  burned,  134. 

,  queen  of  Adiabene,  im- 
ports com  into  Jerusalem, 
120. 

— ^  tomb  of,  120. 

,  the  Empress  erects  a  sa- 
cred house  on  the  Mount  of 
Olires,  339. 

,  with  Simon  Magus,  400. 

Heliodorus,  attempt  of,  to  seize 
the  treasures  of  the  Temple, 


UEBOD. 

Hellenismfinfluences  of,  21, 22. 

Hellenistic  Jews,  Stephen*? 
oontrorersy  with  the,  891. 

HellenisU  in  the  Chnrch,  829. 
Their  dissensions  with  the 
Hebrews,  8S& 

— ~-,  Syrian  Jews  become,  145. 

Hellenizing  tendency  at  Alex- 
andria, 145-147. 

Heresies  in  the  Churdi,  618- 
617. 

Hereey,  the  term,  105. 

Ileretioi,  St  FauHs  command 
to  Titus  to  deal  firmly  with, 
617. 

Hermogenes,  desertion  of  tlie 
Asiatic  Christians,  led  by, 
624. 

Uermon,  Mount,  whether  the 
scene  of  the  Transfiguration, 
286. 

Herod  Agrlppa  L,  chat|;es  hLs 
undo  with  treason,  104. 

,  grandson   of  lierod  thr 

Great,  uses  his  influence  for 
the  Jews,  114.  Made  gov- 
ernor of  Tibcriai",  115.  Fa- 
vor of  Caligula  toward,  115. 
Beoeivos  Judsra  from  Clau- 
dius, 91.  His  visit  to  th€ 
Temple,  116, 116.  1  lis  mur- 
der of  St.  James,  116.  So- 
licits the  recall  of  Vibiuf« 
Mar8us,llS.   His  death,  118. 

iking  of  Judson,  beheads 

James  and  imprifons  Peter, 
431.     His  death,  482. 

Agrippi  II.,  made  a  te- 

trarch,  119.  Succeeds  to  the 
government  of  the  Temple, 
119.  His  connection  with 
St.  Paul,  119.  Comes  into 
collision  with  the  Jews  ^t 
Jerusalem,  122.  Seeks  to 
calm  the  people,  125. 

Antipa^  sou  of  Herod  the 

Great,  marries  Herodias,  98. 
Finst  named  by  Herod  as  his 
successor,  C9.  Made  te- 
trarch,  90.  His  position 
confirmed  by  Augustus.  09. 
His  importance  derived  firom 
his  appearance  as  the  hearer 
and  murderer  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  as  taking  part 
in  the  condemnation  of  our 
Lord,  102,  103.  His  char 
acter,  104.  Banished  by 
Caligula,  104.  Sends  for 
John  the  Baptist,  228.  Im- 
prisons  him,  224.  Orders 
the  execution  of  John  the 
Baptist,  265.  Jesus  brought 
before,  825.  Believes  Jesns 
to  be  John  restored  to  life, 
270. 

** ,  king,**   grandson    of 

)    Herod  the  Great,  9S. 


HI8IIB03I. 

Herod,  king  of  Chalds,  113. 

,  ruler  of  the  house  o^  14. 

,  son  of  Antipattf,  made 

governor  of  Oalllep,  69, 70. 
Made  governor  of  Coelesyria, 
70.  Made  tetrarch,  71.  De- 
feats Antigonus,  71.  Made 
kingofJudiM,71.  Besieg» 
Jerusalem,  72.  Katabliabed 
on  tlie  throne  of  Judsea  and 
sumamed  the  Great,  73. 
His  policy,  78,  79.  Sum- 
moned by  Mark  Antony,  79. 
His  campaign  against  Mal- 
ehus,  80.  Secures  the  favor 
of  Octovlan,  80.  Extent  of 
his  kingdom,  81, 83.  Orders 
the  execution  of  his  wife,  83. 
Institutes  Greek  and  Boman 
customs,  83.  Builds  Csc»- 
rea,  88,  84.  His  sons,  84. 
Friendship  wltli  Agrippa, 
84.  Courts  the  people  of 
Greece,  84..  Restores  the 
Temple,  85,  86.  His  jeal- 
ousy of  his  sons,  87, 88.  An- 
tlpater  comptree  against  his 
lire,  83.  His  illness,  80. 
Orders  the  massacre  of  the 
babes,  90.  His  death,  90. 
Hia  character,  91.  Bearing 
of  his  acts  and  character  on 
the  coming  of  Christ,  92, 98. 

,  family  of,  98,  99. 

,  temple  of,  94-4)6. 

,  will  of,  9;».    Funeral  of, 

100, 101. 

,the  tctrordi  {fiee  Herod 

Antipas). 

Philip,  son  of  Herod  the 

Great,  marries  Herodias.  98. 
Excluded  from  benefit  of  his 
fittbex's  will,  99.  Pleads  the 
cause  of  Archelaus,  101. 

Hcrodfl,  ancestry  of  the,  77. 

Herod's  fears  at  the  birtli  of 
Christ,  1S7-18X  Commands 
the  massacre  of  the  male 
children,  1S3.  IIU  deatii, 
188. 

Herodias,  her  fatal  influence, 
1(»-105.  Wife  of  Herod 
Antipaa,  exdtea  her  hus- 
band against  John  tlie  Bap- 
tist, 224.  Her  resentment 
apainst  John  the  Baptist, 
265. 

Herodlan  ianillr,  pMi^ree  of 
the,  75. 

Herodians,  Christ*s  enoonntor 
with  the,  who  ask  for  a  sign, 
275,  276.  Origin  of  the 
party  of  the,  78.  Plot  with 
the  Pliarisees  against  Christ, 
225.    The,  r8,  94. 166. 

Herodluro,  the,  100. 

lleshhon,  fortress  of,  under 
Ikrjd,  S3. 
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llezekiiihfpool  of,  131. 

liigh-prieBt  deprived  of  su- 
preme power  by  Oabinitu, 
08.  Moat  important  penon 
in  the  8Ute,14.  Robe#of 
thei  custom  about  the,  100. 

lligh-priesthood,  interruption 
of  succession  to,  66.  C^  Je- 
rusalem, pafses  out  of  the 
line  of  JoEadalc,  40. 

lligh-priests  under  Herod  I. 
and  his  successors,  78. 

lliUel,  school  of,  174. 

.  the  Elder,  lASk 

llippicuB,  tower  of,  8G. 

Hippo,  made  a  Romaa  town, 
102. 

Holy  Ghost,  baptism  of,  207. 
Descent  of  the,  203, 881, 382. 
The,  commands  the  separa- 
tion of  Saul  and  Barnabas 
from  the  Church  at  Antioch 
for  the  mission  to  the  Gcn- 
tiles,430. 

Holy  i^nd,  proeresa  of  the 
Gospel  in  the,  300.  (See  Ju- 
da3a.) 

Holy  Spirit,  gift  of  the,  831. 
Inward  and  external  gifts 
of  the,  381.  New  outpour- 
ing of,  after  the  release  of 
Peter  and  John,  3SG.  Prom- 
ise of  the,  856,850.  Teach- 
ings of  the,  807. 

Ilosannas  of  the  people  at  the 
entry  of  Clirist  into  Jerusa- 
lem, 300. 

Ilymcneus,  lender  of  a  sect, 
012.  Teaches  that  "thcj 
resurrection  Iji  pa3«ed  al- 
ready," 018.  llow  Paul 
writes  of  him,  017.  His 
heresr,  051, 052. 

Hyrcanla,  prison  of,  81 

Hyrcanus,  John,  acts  of,  49. 
.Succeeds  his  father  in  the 
priesthood,  49.  Marches 
against  Jericho,  49.  Gives 
up  Jenisalcm,  5'J.  His  suo- 
ccsses,  50.  Joins  the  Sad- 
ducees,  51. 

,  son  of  Alexander  Jan- 

nsDus,  succeeds  to  the  high- 
priesthood,  05.  '  Nominally 
succeeds  to  the  throne  as 
Hyrcanua  IL,  03.  His 
cause  espoused  by  Antlpa- 
tor,  05.  Offers  bribes  to 
Rome,  00.  Restored  by 
Pompey,  00-08.  Made  eth- 
narcn,  09.  Gained  over  by 
Herod,  70.    Death  of,  71. 

I. 

Iconiuro,  Paul  and  Bnmabns 
at,  445,  440. 


JA80X. 

0 


jI(lnma?o,  under  Herod,  81. 
Idunueans,  compelled  to  adopt 


^ZBUSAUDI. 

the  Ammonites,  24.  Attacks 
Jerusalem,  25. 


the     Jewish     religion,  50.  Jason  of  Uyrene,  five  books  of. 


Embrace  Judaism,  77.   Forc- 

iUo  conversion  of  the,  140. 
Ignatius  at  Antioch,  158.    One 

of  the   Apostolic   Fathers, 

043. 
Inspiration  of  the  Evangelists 

{%€€  Evangelists). 
Ipsus,  battleof,  18. 
Irenssus  at  Lyons,  153. 

,  disciple  of  Polycarp,  042. 

IshmaeL,  the  high-priest,  heads 

an  embassy  to  Rome,  584. 
Isidore,  one  of  the  accusers  of 

FIaccus,  118. 
Itnrasa,  under  Herod,  81. 
Ituneans,  forcible   conversion 

of  the,  149. 

J. 

JaJdua,  the  high-priest,  \A. 
His  interview  with  Alexan- 
der the  Greats  15, 10. 

Jairus,  restoration  to  life  of 
the  daughter  of,  248. 

James,  charged  by  Christ  to 
watch  in  the  garden,  818, 
819.    Energy  of,  202. 

,  Epistle  of,  its  genuine- 
ness and  eanonicity,  718. 
Its  author,  714.  Time  and 
place  at  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, 714  ItaobJect,714,715. 

,  PauTs   interview  with, 

at  Jerusalem,  540. 

,  St.,  arraigned  before  the 

Sanhedrim,  123. 

,  the  Little,  281 

,  8t^  the  Less,  Christ's  ap- 
pearance to,  855.  One  of 
the  pillars  of  the  Church, 
c55.  HU  idenUty  with 
Jame^i  the  son  of  Alnhseus. 
and  James  the  brother  of 
our  Lord,  008.  Called  to 
the  apoetolate,  008.  Christ 
appears  to  him,  009.  HIb 
high  position  in  the  Church, 
009,070.  Tradition  concern- 
ing him,  071-078.  Tomb 
of,  078. 

,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  004. 

The  name  of  Boaneives 
given  to  him  and  St  John, 
000.    His  martyrdom,  007. 

,  final  call  of,  285. 


II 


,  whether  brother  of  the 
Lord,  281,  282. 

Jamnia,  Gorgias  attacked  at, 
88.  Taken  by  the  Romans, 
127. 

Jason,  brother  of  the  high- 
priest  Onias  HI.,  obtains 
the  high-priesthood,  flees  to ,  the  Church  at,  confirms 


Second  of  Maccabees  based 

upon  the,  157,  ISa 

— ,  Paul  supposed  to  be  in 

the  house  of,  471,  478. 

— ,  son  of  Eleazar,  sent  to 

Rome,  41. 

Jehudah.  Rabbi,  151. 

Jericho,  iortifled  by  Baochides, 
43. 
— ,  Pompey  at,  07. 

Jerome,  writings  of,  concern- 
ing Paul's  Journey  to  Spain, 
028. 

Jerusalem  attacked  by  Jason, 
26.  Taken  by  Antiochus, 
20. 

— ,  beginning    of  Christ's 
public  ministry  ak  219. 
— ,  beeie|?od   by  Antiochus 
v.,  89.    Besi(^;ed  by  Herod, 
72. 

— ,  bishops  of,  187. 
— ,  Christ's  lamentattcm 
over,  299.  Christ's  last  ap- 
pearance to  the  Apostles  at, 
850.  Christ's  prophecy  of 
the  destruction  of,  812. 
Clirist  repeats  his  lamenta- 
tion over,  811. 
,  Church  of,"  120.     Its 

fovemment  in  the  hands  of 
ames,  085^ 

— ,  destruction  of,  134,  1C5. 
Later  history  of,  1^:5.  In- 
surrection at,  under  Hadri- 
an, 185.  Ruins  loft  by  Ti- 
tus razed  to  the  ground, 
180.  Entered  by  Pompey. 
07,  C8.  Entered  by  Alexan- 
der  the  Great.  10. 

— ,  epoch  of  the  faU  of,  044- 
050.  Prophecy  of  the  si^ 
of,  048.  This  epoch  the 
type  of  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  060. 

— ,  extension  of.  at  the  timo 
of  Agrippa,  110.  Plan  of, 
118.  Factions  in,  127.  Fam- 
ine at,  in  the  time  of  Paul, 
120. 

— ,  general  dispersion  of  tlio 
dhtdides  from,  on  account  of 
persecution,  890.  Its  im- 
portance throughout  the 
wars  of  the  Bfaccabees,  62. 
Fifth  visit  of  St.PauL,  to,  540. 

— ,  Paul's  visit  to  the 
Church,  at  the  feast,  at,  498. 

— ,  possession  61,  secured  by 
Judas  Maccabeuji,  87.  Ri- 
ots at,  under  PHate,  108. 
State  of,  before  its  destruc- 
tion, 128.  Siege  of,  199^184. 
Taken  by  Ptolemy,  19. 
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St.  F«tei*i  ftdmiMion  of  the 
Gentilea  ioto  the  Churcb, 
429.  Oires  a  cordial  re- 
oeption  to  Paul  and*Bania- 
bat,  443.  Tbe  fint  visit  of 
St.  Paul  to,  after  hia  con- 
venioo,  416,  417.  The  120 
brethren  at,  879.  The  mis- 
ffi(m  of  Barnabas  and  Saul 
to,  482,  483. 

Jerusalem,  tower  of,  reduced  bj 
Si]non,47.  Wall  of,  buUt  dor- 
log  the  siege  by  the  Komans, 
18l  Works  at,  carried  on, 
under  Herod  the  Great,  86. 

Jesus  (Joshua)  son  <^  Damne- 
\\B^  high-priest,  123. 

<> ,  name  given  to  the  Sav- 
iour, 186  (SM  Christ). 

,  the  son  of  Sirach,  eulofo^ 

of,  20.    The  Wisdom  of,  150 
(«M  Eoclesiasticus). 

Jewish  exorcists,  defeat  of  the 
506,507. 

monardij,  end   of  the* 

lOS. 

war,  beginning  o£»  185, 

Jews,  preparation  for  under- 
standing state  of,  at  oi>ening 
of  the  New  Testament,  14. 
Alleged  participation  of,  in 
revolt  of  Sidonians,  15. 
PrivUeges  of,  said  to  have 
been  granted  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  16.  A  large  num- 
ber of,  removed  to  Egypt, 
17.  Influence  of  Greece 
upon  the,  19. 

r —  of  E^Tpt,  influence  of 
Hellenism  on,  21.  Pene- 
cnted  by  Ptolemy  IV.,  23. 
PrivUeges  under  Antiodins, 
24. 

and   Spartans,   alleged 

kindred  between,  25.  Per- 
secuted by  Antlochus  IV., 
26. 

,  silence  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man historians  about  the, 
29, 80.  Kxtinotion  of  roy- 
alty among  the,  31.  Their 
independence  under  the 
Maccnbees,  <>4. 

,  Tran^ordsnic,  removed 

to  Jerusalem,  38. 

,   Galilean,   removed    to 

Jerusalem,  38. 

,  dividons  among  the,  at 

time  of  Demetrius  I.,  40. 
Their  league  with  Rome 
against  Syria,  41.  Ck>urted 
by  Demetrius  I.  and  Alex- 
ander Balas,  43, 44.  Under 
tlie  Maccabees,  52,  68.  Re- 
bellion of  the,  against  Alex- 
ander Jannsus,  68.  Their 
influence  in  EfTfV^  68.  Un- 
der  llcrod,  78,  79.      Moral 
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d^radatlnn  of  the,  at  the 
time  of  Herod,  91.      His- 
tory of,  after  the  death  of 
Herod,  92, 98.    Secular  his- 
tory of  the,  after  the  death 
of  Herod,  9&     Their  fdry 
against  Sabinus,  101.  Their 
influence  at  Rome  after  the 
death  of  Herod,  lOL     Re- 
ligion of^  proscription  of^  at 
Rome,  nnder  Tiberius,  110. 
Under  Oalignla,  persecution 
ofthe,110,lll.   Their  treat- 
ment under  Caligula,  111- 
1 14.    Interview  of  the,  with 
Caligula,  112,  118.      I7nder 
Claudius,    115.      Brnished 
from  Rome  by  Claud  in  •,  120. 
Under  Florus.  124, 115.    Be- 
ginning of  their  v   r  with 
Rome,  126.  Their  revolts  in 
Cyrenaica,  Egypt,  Cyprus, 
and  Mesopotamia,  lc5.    For-| 
bidden  to  reside  at  Jemsa- 
leni,  186.    Under  Julian,  at- 
tempt to  build  a  temple,  188. 
Opposition  of  Samaritans  to 
the,  141.    Their  treatment 
of    the     Samaritans,    142. 
Egyptian,    importance    of 
the,  nnder    the  Rolemies, 
146.     Of  Palestine,  prose- 
ly  tism  of  the,  1 48, 149.    De- 
mand a  sign,  221.    Their  in- 


youtli  some  trade,  406. 
Form  a  conspiracy  i^ainsl 
St.  Paul,  416.  .  The  Gospel 
always  oflfered  to  them  fint 
bm  the  Apostles  on  their 
nilssionary  Journeys,  483. 
Contradict  Paul,  444.  Tlieir 
anger  at  their  anodation 
with  the  Gentiles  as  re- 
ceivers of  tlie  same  GoepeL 
445. 
Jews,  at  Tliessalonica,  stir  up 
the  people  against  Paul,  471. 
Pursue  him  to  Bercea,  474. 

,  at   Corinth,  their    fhiy 

ogaiost  St.  Paul,  488.  Their 
tumult  against  St.  Paul,  490, 
401. 

,  Roman,  early  propaga- 

gntlon  of  Christianity  among 
the,  533. 

,  their   plot   against  St. 

I  Paul's  life,  548. 
,  at  Rome,  PauPs  two  con- 
ferences with  the,  582,  583. 
Their  rejection  of  the  Gos- 
pel, terminating  the  first 
stage  in  the  hittory  c^  its 
foundation,  688. 

,  prophecy  of  their  future 

restoration  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  663. 
Joakim  (Jacimus),  appointed 
high-priest  (afsAIcimus). 

dignation  at  Christ's  asser- 'Joanna,  wife  of  Chusa,  968. 

tion  of  his  power  to  conferl    Her  visit  to  tbe  sepulchre, 

iphitual    life,  246.      Pros-     349. 

perity  of  the,  from  the  sec  Joaza,  high-priert,  displaced 

ond  to  the  seventh  century,  |     by  Arcfailaue,  108. 

251.    Emissaries  of  rulers,  Joazar,  made  higli-pricst,  89. 

the,  watch  Christ  in  Gall- 1    High-priest,   prudence    of, 

lee,  253.    Mention  of;  In  the     107. 

records  of  Christ**   contro-  Joel,  fulfillment  of  the  proph- 

veralal  teaching,  273.    Press     ecyof,  888. 

Jesus  to  tell  them  plainly  Johanan  (ses  Jonathan). 

whether  he  was  tlie  Christ, 'John   Mark,  the  nephew  of 


896.  Th^  again  attempt  to 
stone  him,  29&  Alternative 
offered  to  them  for  the  last 
time  between  the  acceptance 
and  rE!)ection  of  their  spirit- 
ual king,  805.  Consult  how 
they  can  secure  Christ,  812. 
Their  impotence  to  execute 
the  sentence  of  condemna- 
nation  on  Christ,  324.  Ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of 
Christ's  death,  326. 
Jews,  enumeration  in  the 
*' Acts'*  of  the  provinces 
and  regions  in  which  they 
were  found,  883.  Their  as- 
sembling at  Jerusalem  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost,  8S3. 
Their  cry  to  Peter  and  the 
Apostles,  383.  Reform  of 
their  selfish  rapacity,  384. 
Their  custom  to  teach  every 


Barnabas,  432, 488.  Accom- 
panies Barnabas  and  Saul  in 
their  first  missionary  Jour* 
ney,  437, 48a  Desertion  <d^ 
441.  His  subsequent  rela* 
tions  to  Paul  and  Peter,  441. 
Paul  refuses  to  take  him  on 
his  second  missionary  Jour- 
ney, 459.  He  accompanies 
Barnabas  to  Cyprus,  459. 
iS€e  Mark.) 

St,  foUows  Christ,  806. 


His  deep  insight  hitoChrisVs 
teaching,  830.  His  office  of 
recording  a  special  aspect 
of  our  Lord's  ministry,  244 
Doctrinal  disooursee  of  our 
Lord  in,  245,  246.  Hisomis- 
sion  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  866.  His  energy 
united  with  his  spirit  of  love^ 
861.     Sent  to  prepare  the 
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latt  supper,  316.  UU  pres- 
ence at  it,  817.  Charged  bj 
Christ  to  watch  in  the  gar 
den,  319.  Remains  When 
the  other  disciples  flee,  820. 
Remains  beside  the  cross  of 
Christ,  333.  HisvisUtothe 
sepaiolire,  S6Q.  One  of  the 
pillars  of  the  Church,  806. 
Ills  titie  of  ''  elder,*'  717. 
At  the  conferences  at  Jem- 
salem  about  the  Judidslng 
spirit  in  the  Chnrch,  45L 
Survives  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, 665.  Ills  early  life, 
G66,  657.  Ills  friendship 
with  Simon  Bar>Jonah, 
C67.  His  life  with  Christ, 
667.  The  name  Boanerges 
given  to  him  and  his  broth- 
er,  697.  His  association 
with  Peter,  663.  Account 
of  him  in  the  Acts,  663. 
Uls  departure  from  Judsaa, 
650.  AtKphfBUi<,661.  Ex- 
iled to  Patmon,  661.  Tra- 
ditions of  St.  John,  661. 
Legend  and  time  of  his 
death,  6J2.  His  title  of 
"Theologus,"  663, 663.  Un- 
dertakes to  write  Uie  Gos- 
pel, 694. 

John,  Firiit  Epistle  of,  its  au- 
thenticity, 716.  Time  and 
place  at  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, 716.  Its  object,  716. 
Doubtful  passages,  710, 
717. 

. ,  Second  and  Third  Epis- 
tles of,  their  authenticity, 
717.  To  whom  addressed, 
717.  Their  object,  717.  He- 
ginning  of  the  Go't>el  bl-t- 


aoppA. 

47.      Ilia  victory  over  the 
SyriaiiJ',  49  (lee  ilyrcanus). 

Juhu,  so  I   i.f   Mtitta^hias,  84. 
Killed,  4:\. 

,  son  of  Z^bsdee,  final  call 

of,  235. 

the  Haptist,  remonstrates 

witli  Herod  Antlpas,  1U3. 
His  birth  announced  by  the 
angel  Gabriel,  180.  Bom,' 
182.  Uls  name  decided,  182.' 
Vowed  a  Nasarite,  183.  His 
youth  passed  in  the  deserts, 
133.  In  the  wilderness  about 
Engedi,  199.  Appears  in 
public,  199.  Date  of  appear- 
ance, 199.  His  _ 
of  repentance,  200.  His 
baptism,  200.  His  addroseee 
to  diiferent  classes,  201. 
Believed  in  by  the  mass  of 
tlie  people  and  by  the  publi- 
cans, 201.  His  predictions 
of  the  Messiah,  v02.  Bap- 
tizes Christ,  903, 208.  Con- 
tinues to  prepare  the  people 
to  receive  Christ,  808,  Ap- 
pealed to  by  the  priests  and 
Levites  to  tell  them  who  lie 
was,  207.  Proclaims  Christ 
as  the  Lamb  of  God,  207. 
At  ^non,  288.  His  final 
testimony  to  Christ,  224. 
Appears  before  Herod  Anti 


through  the  port  of,  47.    Bt. 
Paul's    converts    at,   428. 
Taken  by  the  Romans,  137. 
Joseph,  betrothed  to  Mary,  180l 
Marries  her,  184.     CaVries 
Jesus  and  Mary  into  Egypt, 
183.     His  death,  19L    His 
genealogy,  194. 
— ,  defeated  by  Gorglas,  38. 
— ,  his  retreat  to  Galilee,  99. 
nephew    of  the    high- 


priest  OuIhs  II.,  establishes 
a  civil  authority  side  by  side 
^ith  tiiat  uf  the  high-priest, 
23. 

—  of  Arlmnthea,  begs  the 
preaching'    body  of  Christ,  836. 


,   son   of  Antipater,  GO. 

KiUed,80. 

,  steward  of  Herod,  80. 

(eM  Josephus  FlavUit). 

Josephns,  chief  authority  at 
the  peiiod  after  the  death 
of  Simon,  49. 

— ,  Flavlus,  the  Jewish  his- 
torlan,  126. 

Joses,  whether  brother  of  the 
Lord,  281. 

Joshua,  high-priest  nnder  Her- 
od, 86. 

— ,  slain  by  his  brother  Jon- 
athan, the  high-priest,  16l 
— »   son   of   Damncus    (<tM 
Jesus). 


fore  his  death,  364.  His  dis- 
ciples come  to  tell  him  of  the 
deeds  of  Christ,  364.  Chrt<rs 
message  to,  264.  His  death, 
265.  Christ's  testimony  to, 
tory  according  to,  178.  {    266.     The  Iieresy  malntain- 

— ,  Gospel  ofV  supplemental;    Ing  him  to  be  the  Messiah, 
to    the    other   thre?,   220;'    604,605. 
mark  of  this,  223 ;  another  Jolada,  the  liigli -priest,  14. 
instance  of  this,  226.      No'jonah,tlie  sign  of  the  prophet, 
parables  in  the,  885.     Its|    275. 

authority,  707.     Place  and  Jonah's   three   days'  confine- 
time  at  which  it  was  writ-     ment  in  the  fish  made  a  type 
ten,  707.     Its  occasion  and!    of  our  Lord's  burial,  268. 
«iope,708.    Its  contents  and  I  Jonathan,     high-priest,     121. 
Integrity,J08.    Itsgenuhie-     Killed,  12L 

ness,  its     reUtion    to    the' ,  the  high-priest,  14.  Slays 

other  Gospels,  etc  («re  Croa-     his  brother,  16. 
pels). 


pas,  324.     Imprisoned,  224 (net'  Jnson). 

Distinction      between      his  Jotapata,dcfe>ii'e  of,  127. 
preaching  and thatof  Christ, 'J iidah  llaklcodenh,  Rabbi,  257. 
331,233.   Last  notice  of,  be- Jndsea,    becomes     a    Roman 


Revelation  of,  644. 
—  aod  Peter  heal  the  lame 
man  at  the  ** Beautiful" 
(»te  of  the  Temple,  384 
Their  appearance  before  the 
Sanhedrim,  386w  Their  dose 
connection,  33&  Confer  on 
the  converted  Samaritans 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
897. 

— ,  second   son   of  Simon, 
ui:ido  cnpntin  of  the  host, 

Hh 


son  of  Annas,  made  liigh- 
priest,  109. 

^  son  of  Blattathias,  36, 

88.  Chosen  leader,  48. 
Avenges  hb  brother's  death, 
42.  Makes  |>eaoe  with  Rae- 
chides,  43.  Nominated  to 
the  high-priesthood,  48. 
Bums  Azottiv,  46u  Gains 
(kvor  with  Demetrliw  II., 
46.  Made  prisoner  by  Try- 
phon,  46.    Killed,  46. 

Joppa,  commerce  with  Europe 


province,  103.  Condition  of, 
under  Felix,  121.  Chris- 
tians oA  879.  Christ's  con- 
verts in,  323.  Churches  of, 
rest  and  prosperity  of,  419. 
Description  of,  by  Josephus, 
144  Earthquake  aC  80. 
Extent  of,  under  Herod,  81. 
Famine  and  pestilence  in, 
nnder  Herod,  84  Famine 
in,  438.  Finally  freed  from 
Syria,  60.  Restored  to  its 
ancient  limits  nnder  John 
Hyrcanus,  60.  Greek  cus- 
toms first  openly  Introduced 
Into,  24.  Independence  of, 
under  Asmonean  princes, 
14  Won  by  Judas  Mecca- 
lueus,  41.  Granted  by  De- 
metrius, 47.  Its  state  at  the 
time  of  St.  Paul's  fiftli  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  543.  Pence 
of,  nnder  Siqion,  47.  Posi- 
tion of,  after  the  battle  of 
Ipsns,  18.  Rednc.-*d  to  an 
ordinary  Roinnn  provineeb 
106.  Relations  of,  to  Romoi 
14  State  of,  at  the  appear* 
ance  of  John  the  Baptist, 
199.  The  Jews  of,  on  the 
return  from  tlie  Captivity, 


i  ^ 


0 
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JUDAISM. 


I.A.ODiaSAN. 


LVKl 


140.     Under  CftliguU  the  Jude,EplsUeof,it8aaUior8hip,     hi    Coiosidans    iv.  1(S,  OML 
rest  of  the  churdiea  viewed     718.      Time   and  place   at     Theery  about  the,  60-i-600t. 
to  relation  to  the  state  of  J    which  it  was  writteD,  718.  Laomedou  gorems  Palestine, 
423.    Under  Roman  proiec-|    Itn  geniiioeneed,  7ia     Ob-j    19. 
tion^CS.    Under  Maccabeej>,     jecttTlS.  iLasuea,  ruins  of,  564 

history  of,  passed   over  by  Judge,  (;hii^t  rerealt  himself  Law,  clirlst  proclaims  that  be 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,!    as  a,  205.  I    comes  to  fulfill  the,  293. 

29.  ,Judgiuent^  the    principle  of,' — -^  Jewish,  dlscoesSon  aboni 

Judaism,    alliance      between     prcr.chcd  in  the  Sermon  on 
Gnosticism    and,  613.      Di-     the  Mount,  263. 
vided    into  sectK,  19.    Two.Judlth,  book  of,  155. 


the,  451. 
—  of  the  New  Dispensation, 
268. 


forms  of,  infecting  the  Chris-  Julian,  his  design  of  restoring' ,  The  (^ee  Pentatenefa). 


tiun  Church,  614. 
Judaizers  at  Jerusalem,  Panl*is 


the     Jewish     worship 
Mount  Mortoli,  188. 


on  Lasarich  {me  el-AsalTyieh). 
Lazarus  raitK^d  fh>m  the  dead, 
opposition  to,  494.    Dangers  Jalias,  city  of,  1U5.  I    208.     Kffect  of  the  miracle, 

from   the,  540,  541.    In  the  Julius  has  cliarge  of  Paul  on;    803.    The  Pliarisees  reedra 
Church  at  Colosre,  587.    Im    the  voyage  when  he  is  ceut     to  put  him  to  death,  800. 


the  Galatian  churches,  502. 
6t  PauPs  life-long  contest 
with,  455i 
Judaizing  spirit  in  the  Church, 


to  Rome,  561.    Uis  condnct  Lebbeous  (aec  Jnde). 
at  the  shipwreck,  576.    Re-'Lecheum,  harbor  of,  4S2. 
port  of,  at  Rome,  561.  iLegatns,  the  (see  Shellacli). 

Junia,  534.  |  I^procy,  curing  of,  by  Chrisk, 

443, 44».     PubUc  discussion 'Jupiter     Capltollne,     templei     240. 
of  the,  450. 451.  erected  at  Jemsaleni  to  the,  Levi,  call  of  (^e  Matthew). 

Judas  BanuOws,  eeut   to  An-     186.  ,  the  publlcnn  {9ec  Mai- 

tioch,  456.  Justification  by  faith  in  Christ     thew). 

,  brother  of  Jame«,  his  re-'    no  merely  Pauline  doctrine,' ,  tiibe  of.  15. 

solve  to  **  contend  earnestly!    443.    Jewlih  hostility  to  tlic  Levltcs,  chi'.f  of  the  fathers, 
for  the  faith  once  delivered     doctrine,  444w  |    14. 

to  the  saints,"  262.  Justin   Martyr  In    Palestine,  Udd  or  Lddd  (Me  Lydda). 

^ — Iscariot,  his  love  of  thel    158.  flight  of  the  \Torld,Clirirt  de- 

world,  262.     Christ  alludes  Justus,  St.  Paul  meets  his  fol-l    dares  himself  the,  803. 


K. 

Kaisarieh  (»ee  Cnsarea). 
Kana-el-JeUl  {aee  Cana). 
Karem  es  Seyad,  840. 


for  the  fynt  time  to  his  trea- 
son, '.73.  Treason  of,  812, 
813.  Ills  pre^nce  at  the 
I^st  Supper,  817.  His  trai- 
tor's kiss,  820.  His  remorse, 
32S.  His  suicide,  828.  Tlie 
sentence  pronounced  upon 
him  bv  the  Lord,  828.    His 

pUce  filled  by  Matthias,  676.  Kedron,  the  brook,  818. 
—     Maccabeus,     succeeds  Kefir  Kenna  {aee  Cana). 
his  father,  86.    (fathers  an 
nruiy,  36.    Defeats  Nleanor, 
."6.    Crosses  the  Jordan  and 
Plays    20,000    Syrians,  87. 
Defeats  Lysias,  87.    His  de- 
Ncent  on  Joppa,  88.    Bums 
Jnmnia,  88.     Marches  into' 
Gilead,  83.     Compelled   to 
retreat    to    Jerusalem,  39. 


lowiTs  in  the  house  of,  437.  Linus,  conversion  of,  626. 

;  Literature  and  the  arts  under 
j    the  Maccabees,  66,  57. 

of  Alexandrine  Jews,  1 47. 

Lonves  and  Fhthes,  miracle, 

I    first,  of  the,  271. 

Locusts,  food  of  John  the  Bap- 

I     tl3t,  controversy  about,  190. 

Lois,  grandmother  of  Timothy, 

,    400. 

Keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heav-'Longinus,  prefect    of   Syria, 

en,  the,  figure  of,  277.  |     190. 

Kahn  Minyeh  (fice  Capcma- Lord's  Day,  sacrcdnese  of  the, 
nm,  site  oO.  I    849,  868. 

Kibleh,   Jerusalem     the,    of ,  the  first  (sfc  Easter  Day). 

Jewish  devotion,! 60.  .Love,  Law  of,  as  laid  down  by 

King  of  the  Jews,  variations     Christ,  268. 

in  the  tiUe  by  the  Evangel- ,  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law, 

«-    ^    ,  ^.     i8t«,882.  810. 

Gains  the  Battle  of  Adasa,  Kingdom  of  heaven,  proclaim-Xnclus  of  Cvrenc,  14S. 

41.    Muken  a   treaty  with'    ed  by  Christ  as  at  hand,  282.  Lucullus,  66. 

Home,  42.      His  death,  48.  j  Luke,  St.,  his  sources  of  M- 


Galilee,    revolt    of, 


ass.  I    ■  L 

,  son  of  Simon,  his  victoryi 

uver  the  Syrians,  4&.  '  Lacadsemonians,   alliance   of 

,  St.  Paul  the  guest  of,  418. '    the  Jews  with  the,  46. 

-,  the  Essene.  178.  jLagus,  satrap  of  £^pt,  19. 

,  the  Gaulonite,  sect  arises  Lamb  of  God,  Christ  as  the, 

804,  805  («<;«  Christ,  TiUes 
of). 


under,  190. 
,  whether  brother  of  the 

lx>rd,  281, 282. 
Jiide  denounces  the  corruption 

of  the  last  times,  643. 
,  the  apostle,  674.     The 


Lamentation    of   Christ  over 
Jerusalem,  place  of  the^  388. 
Language  of  the  Jews,  66. 
Laodioea,  the    city    of,  60?. 


wiine  nn  l^bbmufl  and  Thnd-J    Christianity  introduced  into,* 
«I»MH,  C'r-.      Tni«lirion  oc-     609.  '  t 

^»T.\  .    r.aodicean  Epi.-tlr,  mcn'i-.ned 


ce.niiig  him 


formation,  230.  His  account 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
258,  259.  His  account  of 
Paul's  conversion,  409.  His 
appearance  in  the  companj 
of  St.  Paul  on  his  second 
missionary  Journey,  459. 
Accompanies  him  into  Bface- 
donia,  465.  Left  at  PhiUppI, 
470.    Witness  of  the  latter 

Kit  of  the  career  €f  St. 
ul  down  to  his  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  50L  Wheth- 
er with  Tltns  at  Corinth,  525. 
Shares  the  imprisonment  of 
Paul  at  Rome,  5S5.    His  Xaet 
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MASK. 


rdAtioDfl  with  St  Pmil,  62S.  Maccabees,  Firat  13o3k  of,  49, 


1 1  is  nam  e  of  EvaDgeUst^  CS 1. 
Author  of  the  Acta  of  the 
ApoFties,  687.  Outline  of 
his  life,  888-690.  His  eon. 
nectioa  with  St  Paul,  6$S- 
690.  Second  treatise  of; 
378.  Beginning  of  the  Gob< 
History  acoording   to, 


pel 
ITS. 
Uike, 
the, 


Gospel  oi;  parables  in 
285.     (jonceming  the 

*  interval  in  our  Lord's  life 
between  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles and  the  Passover,  996. 
Whether  written  at  Csesa. 
rea,  554.  Origin  of  the,  705. 
Its  date  and  the  place  where 
it  was  written,  706.  Pur 
poses  for  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, 706.  Ita  integrity,  707. 
Its  first  two  chapters,  707. 
Its  contents,  707.  Its  gen 
uincness,  its  relation  to  the 
other  Gospels,  etc  («0a  Gos- 
pel). 

Lycaonia,  IntercourM  between 
the  churches  in,  460.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  in,  445k 

Lydd&i  conversion  of  the  peo- 
ple of,  436. 

Lydifl,  conversion  of,  460. 

l^ysanlos,  tetrarcli,  115. 

Lysias,  general  of  Antiochus 
IV.,  28.  Guardian  of  Anti- 
ochus v.,  36.  Advances  to 
Bethsnra,  37.  Places  Anti- 
ochus y.  on  the  throne,  SO. 
Put  to  death,  40. 

rescues  St  Paul  in  the 

Temple  court,  542.  Places 
him  before  ttie  Sanhedrim, 
544.  Sends  him  to  Felix, 
517,  648. 

Lyaimachuc,  sacrileges  of,  25. 
Killed,  25. 

I<y»trn,  Paul  and  Barnabas  at, 
436.  Cure  of  the  cripple  at, 
446.    Site  of,  446. 


Macarios,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
137. 

MaccalMcan   history,  anthori 
tics  for,  53.    line,  last  Ung 
of  the,  72. 

Maccabee,  etymology  oil  35. 

Maccabees,  authorities  for  the 
liistory  of  the,  36.  Condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  under  the, 
31.  Struggle  <tf,  against  Aji- 
tiochus  Eplphanea,14  Their 
sacrifice,  63.  Tlieir  contest, 
52,  58.  Social  and  religious 
progress  of  Jews  under  the, 
b5.    Literature  under,  56. 


MATTURW. 

Paul  and  Barnabas,  C86. 
Uis  rehition  to  Peter,  686. 
Banning  of  the  Gospcd  his- 
tory, according  to,  178. 

Mark,8t,(xOf>pel  of,  records  the 
acts  rather  than  the  tencli- 
ing  of  Christ,  285.  Soiims 
of  tlie,  702.  Written  prima- 
rily for  Gentiles,  708.  Time 
when  it  was  \v  bitten,  703. 
Ilace  where  it  wnH  written, 
704.  It4  gcniii- mow,  704. 
Its  stylo  nnii  (liciion  and 
contents  704,  705.  Divis- 
ions of,  705.  Its  genuine- 
ness, its  relation  to  the  other 
Gospels,  etc  (see  Gospels). 

Marriage,  ChrisVs  sanction  of 
the  ordinance  o^  214. 

Martha,  sister  of  Lasarus, 
Christ's  reply  to  her,  297. 

Martyrion,  Uie,  built  by  Con- 
stantine,  187. 

Mary  Mflgdnleno,  266, 267.  At 
the  burial  of  Christ,  836. 
Carries  the  news  of  the  sup- 
posed removal  of  Christ's 
body  to  Peter  and  John, 
8^.  Christ's  appearance  to, 
851. 

,  mother  of  Chrint,  Gabriel 

appears  to,  180.  Visits  Eliz- 
abeth, 182.  Her  miraculous 
conception,  183.  Gives  birth 
to  the  Saviour,  184.  Lives 
with  her  widowed  sister, 
191.  Genealogy  of,  1S3. 
At  the  mnnioge  at  Cana, 
209.  Taken  home  by  Jolin, 
386. 

,  mother  of  Mark,  685, 

686. 

,  sister  of  Laxarus,  anblnts 

the  Lord,  207.  At  the  feet 
of  Jesus,  21^7. 

,  sister  of  Mary  the  moth- 
er of  Jesus,  191. 

,  wife  of  Clopas,  281.  Her 

sons,  282.  At  the  burial  of 
Christ,  386. 

Mar3rs,  the  three,  remain  by 
the  cross,  338. 

,  visit  of  the  two,  to  the 


157. 

Second  Book  of,  167. 
Third  Dookof,  163. 
Fourth  Itook  of,  153. 

Macedonia,  its  contributions 
for  the  poor  in  Jerusalem, 
494  Mission  of  Timotliy 
and  ErosUis  to,  507.  Paul 
in,  621,522.  PaiU's  collec- 
tion in,  529.  Paul's  voyage 
to,  465.  Vision  of  the  man 
of,  464. 

Machserus,  fortress  of,  264. 

Magadan  (see  Magdala). 

Magdala,  village  of,  26S. 

Magians,  the,  tlielr  worship  of 
Clurist,  186. 

Magnificat,  the,  182. 

Malabar,  Christian  Churcli  in, 
682. 

Malclias  (see  Cleodemus). 

Malchus,  king  of  Arabia,  cam- 
paign of  Herod  against,  80. 

Malichus,  courtier  of  Hyrca- 
nus,  70. 

Malta,  coast  of,  chart  of  port 
of  the,  573. 

.  island  of  (tee  Melita). 

Maltnace,  fourth  wife  of  Herod 
the  Great,  oa 

Mamzerim,  696. 

Manasseh,  apoetaiy  of,  16. 
High-priort,  22. 
— ,  obtains  permission  to 
build  n  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim  fL»r  the  Samaritans, 
141. 

Mannasses,  king  of  Judah, 
prnyer  of,  1&7. 

.Marcellns  procurator  of  Ju 
daea,  lOD. 

.Marcus,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
137. 

Mariamne,  daughter  of  the 
high-priest  Simon,  and  third 
wife  of  Iferod,  98. 

,  wife  of  Herod,  71,  79, 80. 

Her  death,  82. 

,  tower  of,  86. 

Mark  Antony,  6S.  Has  do- 
minion of  the  EofO,  7L  Fa- 
vors Herod,  71,  72.  Sum- 
mons Herod,  79.  sepulchre,  849. 

Blark,  St,  his  sources  of  in-  Massade,  fortress  of,  71. 
formation,  2S0.  Ezplana-  Mattathias,  the  priest,  escapes 
tion  of  his  omission  of  thel  from  Jerusalem,  86.  Refuses 
Sermon  on  thn  Mount  259.]  to  obey  the  royal  edict,  S4. 
Companion  of  Paul  in  his 


imprisonment  at  Rome,  685, 
586.  At  Kphesws  613.  His 
last  relattons  with  St  Paul, 
629.  With  Peter  at  Baby- 
lon, 687.  His  name  of 
Evangelist,  684.  Whether 
he  is  himself  tb(*  young  man 
whom  he  describes  as  pres- 
ent at  the  seizure  of  Christ, 
685.     His'  connection  with 


Dies,  35. 
Matthew,  St,  his  sources  of  in- 
formation, 230.  Call  of,  242. 
Feast  given  by,  242.  His 
account  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  258,  269.  The 
same  as  Levi  the  publican, 
679.  Undertakes  to  write 
the  Gospel,  6S4.  Beginning 
of  the  Gfwpel  history  accord- 
ing to,  178. 
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MAZASITE. 


ONESipno&ua 


MATTOBW. 

Mattliew,  St.,  Ooopel  of,  para- 
bles in  tlie,2S5.  Language 
in  which  it  waa  written,  701.  Miracles   already  familiar  to'Nein,  site  of  the  ancient  Nain, 


S63.    Second,  of  the  loavralNazarites,  St.  Paul  Joins  fuur, 
and  fisliet*,  274.  in  their  vow.  Ml . 


Citations  from  Old  Testa- 
ment, 701.  Genuineness  of 
the  first  two  chapters,  701. 
Time  and  place  at  which  it 
was  written,  701.  Its  pur- 
pose, 701, 70i.  Its  contents, 
702.  Its  genoineneas,  its  re- 
lation to  the  other  Gospels, 
etc  (SM  Ckwpels). 

Matthias,  chosen  as  an  Apostle 
in  place  of  Judas,  879,  8S0. 
Fills  the  place  of  Judas  L<- 
cariot,  676. 

,  high-priest,  the,  deposed, 

8'J. 

Meclcm^  buildings  of  the,  05. 

Melita  (Malta),  isUnd  of,  its 
people  and  its  primate  Pub- 
lius576,  577.  Fanrs  mira- 
cle at,  57S. 

Menclaus  obtains  the  high- 
prlcRthood,  24.  Sacrilege 
of,  25.     Death,  26. 

Mero  >,  in  ICthic^ia,  308. 

Me.islH)i,  advent  of  the,  an- 
nounced to  Herod,  8J,  90. 
ExpecUitlon  of  the,  101.  Je- 
suianuounccd  himself  as  the, 
232. 

Mlcah,  the  prophet,  his  au- 
tliority  that  Bethli-hem 
would  be  the  biithplaco  of 
tlie  M&Miah,  90. 

Michmash,  fortress  of,  43. 

Miletus,  Paul's  voyage  to,  537. 

Ministrv,  Christ's,  duration 
of,  220  (460  Duration).  Scene 
of,  220  (^.J  Scene). 

of  angels  to  Je8UJ>,  203. 

Miracle  at  the  *^ Beautiful" 
gate,  3S4.  At  the  gate  of 
Nai:i,  2G4.  First,  of  the 
loaves  and  fiiheti,  271.  Of 
healing  the  man  blind  from 
his  birth,  293 ;  cliarncter  of, 
894  The  man  brought  be- 
fore tlie  Council,  294;  ex- 
communicated, 294.  Of 
healing  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand,  255.  Of  heal- 
ing two  blind  men  at  Jeri- 
cho, U0f».  Of  the  cure  of  lep- 
rosy, 240, 241.  Of  the  cure 
of  tlie  demoniac,  23&-238. 
Of  the  cure  of  the  paralytic, 
2il.  Of  the  finding  the 
piece  of  money  in  the  flip's 
mouth,  279.  Of  the  healing 
of  the  centurion*s  servant, 
204.  Of  the  healing  of  the 
courtie  '8  *on,  227, 228.  Of 
the  henling  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  2T4.  Of  the  healing 
of  the    ninn    posfeased  by 


the  Jews,  212.      Tests  laid,     265c 

down  by   the  Rabbi?,  212;'Kero,  accession  of,  406, 


satisfied  in  the  miracle  at 
Cana,  212,  213.  Kflfect  of 
the  iniracle  on  the  disciples, 
234.  SocUl  aspect  of,  214. 
At  the  shore  of  the  Galilean 
lake,  255.  Doctrine  of,  21 1. 
In  the  evening  of  the  Sab- 
bath at  Capernaum,  283. 
Of  St  Paul,  506.      Of  the 


Hix 


dedsion  between  Festns  and 
Agrippa  and  the  Jews,  123. 
Whether  he  heard  Paul's 
case,  696.  His  persecntioa 
of  the  Christians,  620. 
Whether  he  heard  PatU 
wiien  he  was  a  second  time 
prisoner  at  Rome,  628L 
Nerva,  accession  o^  66L 


Apostles,   887.      Performed  Nethlnim,  the,  696. 
by  Christ  at  the  Passover, '  Nicanor,  commands  a  Syr?nn 
222.      The     beginning    of      army,  SO.     Sent  to  rerlo.-e 
Christ's,  211.     Various  ex-      Aloimus,  41.    Slain,  41. 
amples  of  Christ's,  243.  ,  oi»c  of  the  seven  deacoasi, 

Mishna,  the,  151.      Compihi-j     300,691. 
tion  of  the,  251.  INicetus  Choniates,  the  Bysaa* 

Missionary  journey,  first,  of,    tine  writer,  588. 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  437, 438.  Nicodomus,  his   relations  to« 
The  second,  of  St.  Paul,  45S. }    ward  Christ,  222.  The  pecret 


The  third,  of  St.  PoiU,  503. 

.Mithridates,  66. 

.Mnason,  disciple  of  Cypruf, 
accompanied  St.  Paul  to  Je- 
rusalem, 640. 


di;!ciple,  in  the  Council,  291. 
Brings  myrrh  and  aloes  to 
anoint  the  body  of  Christ, 
836. 
Nioolai,  origin  of  name  of,  S8. 


Modin,    city   of,  84,   59,   60.  NicolaiUns,  hereby  of  the,  626. 

Monument  at,  60.  Sect  of  the,  692. 

Months,  Macedonian  names  of,  [Nicolas  of  Damascus,  follows 
supposed  to  be  used  by  Jo-  ArchcUius  to  Rome,  101. 
sephuB,  133.  IMeadi  liis  cause,  102. 

.\Io^o«,  appears  in  thfl  Tnins- ,  one  of  the  seven  deacons, 

figuration,  27S.  890.     Not  belonging  to  the 

Myrn,  Paul's  voyage  to,  662,     sect  of  Nicolaitans,  692. 
533.  Nicolaus      Damascenus,     the 

rhetoricisin,  SS. 
NicopoliiS  Pnul  at,  618,  019. 
K.  NilcAn,  the  ram,  130. 

jNisibiy,  Petriiie  tone,  in  Chris- 
Of  Ara-I     t»»»n  {School,  nt,  636. 

,Nunc  Dimittis,  the,  182, 1S6. 
Nyinphas,  (uiltited  in  the  Epia- 
tl J  to  the  Coludsians,  605. 


Nabathican^  tlie,  43. 
b!a  PetrsBo,  05. 

Nabltls,  settlement  of  Samar 
itans  at,  144. 

Nahum,  the  Mede,  145. 

Nain,  miracle  at  gate  of,  264 
Site  of,  264. 

Naos  (see  Temple  of  Ilerod). 

Nasi,  president  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, 73. 


0. 


Octavian,  his 
Herod,  81. 


favor    toward 


Nstlianael,  character  of,  802.  Offense,  Mount  of,  339. 
Is  present  at  Chiist's  third  Olives,  Mount  of,  Christ  and 
appearance  to  the  Apostle--', 
85*.     (Sec.  Bartholomew). 

Nativity,  Star  of  the,  appear- 
ance of  the,  announc^  to 
Herod,  8.). 


the  dbciplee  go  out  to  the, 
8ia  Account  of  the,  337- 
841.  Sacred  house  erected 
on  tite,  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  339. 


Nasarenes,  origin  of  the  name.  Olivet  ('wo  Olives). 


189. 
Nazareth, 
Under 
Christ 
Christ's 


{Olympic  Games,  Uerod  nmde 


IV'®-''*"."''  <levil^  26:^    Of 'Naaa rite," John  tlie  Baptist,  a, 
the   et.l  ii:-  of  tlJ3   florra,;     1S2, 183. 


Onesimus,  his  relation  to  Phil- 


acoonnt     of,   190.  |     president  of,  84. 

opprobrium,     196. 

brought     to,    ISO. 

njection  at,  226, 
232.  Christ's  second  r^ec- 
tion  at,  200. 


emon,590, 601.  Hismiasion 
to  the  Colossians  and  Ephe- 
sians,  592. 
Onesipiiorufl,  ministers  to  Paul 
in  ths  lost  stage  of  hiscouree, 
C£4. 
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ONLAB. 

* 

Onias,  stoned  to  death,  65. 

1.,  high-priest,  19. 

IL,  high-priest,  23. 

m.,  high-priest,  2d.  De- 
posed, 34.    Put  to  death,  25u 

IV.,  heir  to  high-priest- 
hood, ^68  to  rerive  Jewish 
worship  in  Egypt,  40. 

Onkeloe,  153. 

Ophel,  suburb  of,  burned,  134. 
Wall  of;  94, 95. 

Oral  Law,  belief  ol  the  Phar 
isees  in  an,  165. 

Ordination,  xeremony  of, 
adopted  by  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  JewLih, 
438. 

Orodes,  Arabian  king,  .defeats 
Alexander  Jannieus,  04. 

Otiosi  (see  BatUnim). 


Palace  of  Herod,  85. 
Paeorus,  the  Parthian,  71. 
Palestine,  division  of,  at  the 

time  of  Christ,  252.     Gov- 
erned   by   Laomedon,   19. 

By  Ptolemy,  19.    Sul^ect  to 

the  first  five  Ptolemies,  19. 

The  dowry  of  Cleopatra,  23. 
Pallas,  brother  of  Felix,  122. 
Palm  Sunday,  804. 
Pangfens,  gold  mines  of,  405. 

Clans  of,  406. 
Panium,  temple  at,  84. 
Paphoe,  Barnabas  and  Saul  at, 

438.     Situation  of,  439. 
Pappus,  general  of  Aotigonus, 

72. 
Parable,  meaning  of  the  word, 

283. 
of  the  faithful  and  un- 
faithful servant,  812. 
of  tho  foolish  virgin?, 

312. 
Parables  ascribed    to  Hillel, 

Shnmmai,  and  other  great 

rabbis,  284. 

■ ,  ChristVj  263. 

•* —  concerning  the  rejection 

of  Christ  by  the  Pharisees, 

308. 
of  Christ,  288-285.   Their 

number,  285.    Ust  of  the, 

285.    interpretation  of  the, 

286. 
Paraclete,  the,  318. 
Paralytic,  cure  of  the,  241. 
Parmenas,  ono  of  tho  seven 

deacons,  300,  GJl. 
Parmenio,  1C. 
Parthiani>,  overthrow  of  Crais- 

sus  by  the,  09. 

,  the,  assist  Syrin,  71. 

Pa«chal  jjumb,  the,  srlected, 

304.     Time   appointed  for 

killing  the,  314. 


PAUL. 

Paschal  Week,  first  day  of  the, 
304.  Second  day  of  the,  3u6. 
Third  day  of  the,  last  day 
of  our  Lord*8  public-  teach- 
ing, 807-311.  Fourth  day 
of  the,  318.  Fifth  day  of 
the,  when  the  Passover  must 
be  killed,  814.  Evening  and 
night  of  the,  316. 

"  Passion  Week,**  the,  303. 

Passover,  approach  of  the, 
after  Cltrist*s  short  abode  at 
Capernaum,  216.  Christ  at- 
tends the,  189.  Feast  of  tlie, 
exact  time  of  its  conunoice- 
ment,  814.  Christ's  appear- 
ance at,  219,  220.  Second, 
of  Christ's  ministry  («e« 
Feast  of  the  Jews).  Tht 
Tlilrd,  during  our  Loi*d*8 
ministry,  271.  What  the 
sign  of,  315. 
^  {me  Supper,  Paschal). 


Passovers,  mentioned  by  St. 
John,  219.  The,  during  our 
Lord's  ministry,  249, 250. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  tlieir  testi- 
mony to  St  Paul's  freedom 
after  two  years'  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  506.  Their 
general  indications,  608, 600. 
Difficulties  of  detail,  610. 
Scheme  of  Mr.  Lewin,  610. 

Patmos,  aspect  of,  658.  St. 
John  banished  to,  553.  Tra- 
ditional scene  of  the  Kevela- 
tion,569. 

Paul.  St.,  special  revelation  to^ 
26i.  Chosen  as  the  apostle 
of  the  Greeks,  S82.  Outline 
of  his  life,  403,  404.  Hlsfir^t 
appearance  as  a  persecutor, 
403.  Review  of  hli  former 
life,  404.  His  birthplace  and 
parentage,  404  Ifis  Roman 
citizenship,  404  liis  trade 
of  tent-making,  405.  Hix 
education  in  Greek  learning 
at  Tarsus,  405,  and  in  rab- 
binical lora  at  Jeruralem, 
405.  His  rigid  l'harii>Ai>nn 
and  zeal  for  the  I^w,  406.  | 
His  persecuting  rpirit  in  ite 
relation  to  tlic  tencliingof 
Gamaliel,  407.  Cttnfei^Hion-' 
of  his  own  state  of  mind,  407, 
408.  His  part  in  the  mar- 
tjrrdom  of  Stephen  and  the 
ensuing  parsecution^,  408.; 
The  three  accounts  of  hi" 
conversion,  409.  Scene  of 
the,  410.  The  lights  and 
Paul's  vihion  of  Josns,  410. 
The  soinui^  nnd  Paul's  col- 
loquy with  the  Lord,  411. 
The  outward  and  inward 
aspects  of  the  fH^ne,  41 1, 412. 
Before  Agrippa,  411.  II I« 
return   to  Dam.iscus,  413. 


FA.UL. 

The  mission  of  Ananias  to 
him,  413.  Restored  to  sight 
and  t)aptiKed,  414.  His  con- 
version an  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  414, 

415.  Ills  designation  to  the 
apostieehip,  415.  HIk  min- 
idtry  at  Damascus  ami  re- 
tirement   into  Ambi.i,  415, 

416.  His  escape  from  Da- 
mascus to  Jerusalem,  416. 
His  reception  by  tlie  Apo^- 
tles  and  the  Church,  417. 
Dbpntes  with  the  Hellenists, 

417.  His  relations  to  Peter, 
417,  4ia  His  vision  In  the 
Temple  and  full  commission 
to  the  Gentiles,  418.  Chro- 
nology  of  his  life,  410-423. 
HLs  ministry  in  Syila  and 
Cilicia,432.  With  Barnabas 
at  Antioch,  432.  Whether 
at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  deliverance  of  Peter  from 

S risen,  4C3.  His  mission  to 
erusalem  (his  second  visli), 
433.  His  rapture  and  In- 
firmity, 434, 486u  His  sepa- 
ration with  Barnabas  for  tlio 
mission  to  the  Gentilo<>,  4':6. 
One  of  the  Apostles,  437. 
His  first  missionary  journey 
with  Barnabas,  437,  48a 
They  preach  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  488.  Conver- 
sion of  Sergius  Paulus  and 
judgment  on  Klymas,  430. 
Precedence  of  Paul  over  Bar- 
nabas, 440.  1'h3  name  <  f, 
440.  Passage  of  the  'raurni>, 
440,  441.  At  Antioch  in 
Pisidla,  441,  442.  His  dis- 
course there  In  ths  syna- 
gogue, 442, 44B.  PerHPCiiUKl 
by  tlus  JpwF,  444.  With  Bar- 
nnbas  at  Iconium,  446.  Sue- 
cess  and  persecution  there, 
446,  Cure  of  the  cripple  at 
Lystm,  416.  Stoned,  447. 
Hlrt  return  journey  with  Bai^ 
nabnp,  44T.  (Joiisidered  by 
the  people  at  Lyftra  to  be 
Mercury,  446.  1 1  is  firnt  dis- 
course to  mere  heathcuH, 
446.  Ho  and  Uai'nHbns  ^o 
to  Jerusalem  to  oppose  the 
Judiileing  spirit  in  the 
Chnrdi,  448.  Comparison 
of  this  visit  with  that  in  Gal. 
11.,  449.  "  G<m  up  by  rev- 
elation," 450.  Conferences 
and  compacts  with  the  other 
Apostles,  James,  Peter  and 
John,  450.  His  report  with 
that  of  Barnabas,  452.  His 
reproof  of  Peter,  455.  Re- 
turns with  Bai-nnbas  to  An- 
tioch, 456.  HlsKecnnfl  mis. 
slonary  journey,  /..>s.    Ac» 
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oomiNiDted  by  Sfloa,  450. 
Their  visit  to  Syria,  Cllida, 
and  LyeaoDia,  499,  460.  U 
'  accompanied  by  Timothy  on 
hifljonmey,401.  InPhrygia 
andGaIatia,402.  Forbidden 
to  preach  the  Gospel  In  Asia, 
4«1  Hto  eaU  into  Europe, 
464.  His  iUne88,4C5.  Hli 
voyage  to  Macedonia,  4C5 
At  Neapolis,  465.  At  Phil- 
ippi,  465-469.  Conrerdlon 
of  Lydla,  466.  Healing  of 
the  posseased  damsel,  467. 
Soonrged  and  imprisoned 
with  Silas,  46S.  Conversion 
of  the  Jailer  aiUr  tlie  earth- 
quake, 469.  Proclaims  hi* 
Homan  cltisenship,  470. 
HLi  release,  4C9.  Arrive* 
with  Silan  at  Thesanlonicn, 
471.  Preaches  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  rouses  the  envy 
of  the  Jews,  471.  Leaves 
Thessalonica,  471.  11  in 
teaching  there,  479.  At 
Ber(Ba.47S.  Sails  to  Athens, 
474.  Ills  emotions  at  the 
sight  of  the  city,  475.  Hiii 
discourses  in  the  Agora,  475. 
Encountered  by  the  Stoics 
and  EpicureaiM,  475,  476. 
His  discoune  at  the  Areop- 
agus, 476-479.  His  •«vela- 
tiou  of  the  Unknowu  Qod, 
478,  479.  His  rebuke  of 
idolatry  and  preaching  <d 
repentance  and  Judgment  by 
Htm  whom  God  had  raised, 
480.  Interruption  of  his 
discourse,  480.  His  depart- 
ure from  Athens,  481.  His 
converts  at  Athens,  480, 
Lives  at  Corinth  with  AquiUi 
and  PrisciUa,  working  with 
his  own  hands,  488.  Hii* 
reasons  for  this  course,  484, 
485.  ^*  Constrained  by  the 
Woi^**486.  His  plain  proc- 
lamation  of  Christ  crucified, 
487.  Rejected  by  the  Jewn. 
he  turns  to  the  Gentiles,  487. 
God  visits  him  by  a  virion 
in  the  night,  48S.  His  auto- 
graph salutation, to  prove  his 
letters  genuine,  and  to  add 
emphasis  to  truth,  489, 490. 
Drought  before  Gallic,  40t. 
Tumult  of  the  Jews  against, 
400,  401.  Hit  vow  at  Cen- 
chresp,  4D2.  His  voyage  to 
Kphesus  nnd  viidt  to  the  syn- 
agogue, 408.  Goes  to  Jeru- 
salem, 493.  Connection  of 
this  vicit  with  his  future 
work>4l>4  1 1  Ifl  contest  with 
•ludnixing  tencheni,  nnd  re- 
lief of  Jewi>4h  Chrl8tiani>, 
404.      Cetuma   to  Antloch,! 


PAITL. 

494.  End  of  his  second  mis- 
sionary Journey,  495.  The 
visit  of  GaUtians  ii.,  405, 
496.  Extent  and  duration 
of  his  third  missionary 
Journey,  500.  His  con- 
stant conflict  with  the  Jn 
dalzers,  601, 50^  Its  com. 
mencement  in  the  churches 
of  Galathi,  502.  His  Epi«tle 
to  the  Galatians  refuting 
the  Judaldng  heresy,  5t)tJ. 
His  dealing  with  the  twelve 
disciples  who  knew  only  the 
baptism  of  John,  604. 
Preaches  in  the  synagogue 
at  Ephesus,  604.  His  rejec- 
tion and  wltlidrawal,  505. 
Preaches  in  tlie  school  of 
Tyrannus,  600.  HLs  mira- 
cles, 606.  1 1hi  conflict  with 
the  magicaT  arts,  500.  Pre* 
pares  to  leave  K)*heeu4, 507. 
Cliange  in  his  plan  owing  to 
nows  from  Corinth,  508, 500. 
His  firrt  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, r,09.,  510.  Its  date 
and  place.  519.  His  reln- 
tions  with  Apolloe,  513. 
Question  of  a  former  Epistle 
luul  of  an  intermediate  visit 
to  Corinth,  518.  Contents 
and  spirit  of  his  First  Epistlo 
to  the  Corinthians,  516-518. 
S(quel  of  his  stay  at  Ephe- 
sus, 510,  520.  Sets  out  for 
Macedonia,  521.  His  labors 
at  Troas,  022.  Ills  disap- 
pointment at  not  meeting 
Titus  there,  5i0.  Goes  to 
PhllippI  and  mrots  Titus, 
522.  His  Second  Epistle  to 
the.  Corlnthinns,  523.  Its 
relation  to  tlie  missions  of 
Timothy  and  Titus,  523. 
Qtiostlon  of  an  Intermediate 
epintlp,  5-J4.  Character  and 
contents  of  the  Second  Kpls- 
tlc,  595-580.  Opposition  to 
liim  in  the  Corinthian 
church,  527.  Hht  labors  in 
Ma(»donia  and  Illyricum, 
530.  His  arrival  at  Corinth, 
5J0.  His  ppidtle  to  the  Ko- 
mnn.«,  530-536.  His  views 
toward  the  West,  581.  His 
Journey  through  Macedonia 
and  voyage  m>m  Pliilippi 
after  tlie  Passover,  536.  His 
week  at  Troas  and  farewell 
Sunday,  536.  Restores  Eu- 
tydius  to  life,  537.  H  Is  voy- 
age to  MiletuN  537.  Hit 
discourse  to  the  Ephesian 
elders,  5 17.  His  voyage  to 
]*atam  and  then  to  Phce 
ntcia,  53S.  Hi^  week  ati 
Tyrp,  and  another  Siindayi 
ikrdwell,  538,  639.      TakeaJ 
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up  his  abode  at  Cmsexttt.  with 
Philip  the  deacon,  539.    Hb 
Journey  to  Jerusalem,  540. 
His  reception  by  the  church- 
es, 688.    Dangm  from  the 
Judaisers,  54&    Joins  four 
Maxarltes  in  their  vow,  541. 
Assaulted  in  the  Temple  and 
rescued  by  the  tribune  Lvs- 
la0,542.    His  defenses  to  tbo 
people  and  before  the  Sanhe> 
drim,  548-547.      The   plot 
against  lils  life,  548.    Sent 
to  Cieearea,*54a      His  de^ 
fense  bcfbre  Felix  and  Im- 
prisonment at  CaB8area,549~ 
651.    Results  of  his  impris- 
onment, 658.     His  hearing 
before  Festus  554.    Appeals 
to  CcBsar,  5£6.    His  defense 
bpfhre     Agrippa,    567-669. 
The  decision  to  send  him  to 
Rome,  559.    His  voyage  and 
shipwreck,  minute  truthful- 
ness of  the  narrative  of,  500. 
Embarks  under  the  charge 
of  Julius,  661.      Lands  at 
Sidon,  562.     His  voyage  to 
Myra  and  change  of  ship, 
662.    From  Cnidns  Into  the 
open  sea,  under  the  lee  of 
Crete,  568.    Arrival  at  Fair 
Havi-ns,  668.    His  unlieeded 
warning,  563.    Stiip  caught 
in  a  typhoon,  664.    Prepara- 
tions against  the  storm,  5G6, 
500.  Undergirding  tlie  ship, 
565.    The  riiip  drifts  on  the 
starboard  tack,  666.      Her 
coune  and  rate,  667.    Suf- 
ferings during  the  drift,  667. 
Vision   in  the  night,  570. 
Promise    of    e^rape,    670. 
Signs  of  hind,  57 L     Paiirs 
last     encouragement,   572. 
Position  of  the  ship  in  St. 
l^ul's  Bay,  574.    The  ^h•p- 
wreck     and    escape,    575. 
Paul's   former   sliipwrecks, 
576.      His  use  of  nautical 
Images.  576.     His  stay  at 
Malta,  576-578.    Voyage  to 
Syracufe,    Rheglum,    and 
Piiteoli,  578.     Journey  by 
land  to  Rome,  580.     Met  by 
Christians  at  Appii  Fonini 
and  the  Three  Tavern  s,5'^«. 
Delivered    to  Barrus,  580. 
His  condition  as  a  prisoner 
in  the  Pnptorium,  581.    His 
two   conferences   with  the 
JewH,  582.    Preaches  to  the 
Gentiles,  582.  His  two  years' 
imprisonment  at  Rome  and 
cnupe  for  the  delay  of  his 
trial,  584.     His  labors  and 
converts,  .'>$4, 585.  His  Epis- 
tles written  at  Rome,  686. 
His  severe  sufliering  In  bla 
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iraprlflonroent,    5S7.       Ilis 
Kpiatle  to  the    ColossiaoA, 
{»7-590.      His    Epistle    to 
Philemon,  530.    His  teach- 
ing oonoerning  sUivery,  591. 
Hia  Epistle  to  thi)  Epheslans, 
533.      His    Ep/stle   to   the 
Philipptans,  598,  594.     His 
prospects  at  this  time,  594, 
595.    liis  probable  acquittal 
and  release,  606.    The  rela. 
tion  of  the  EpisUe  to  the 
llebrevs  to  his  first  impris- 
onment at  Rome,  697-601 
I'arpoeed  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
031.    His  rooTerocnts  after 
leaTing   Rome,  009.      Sails 
for  Jerusalem,  610.     Visits 
Co!o5MB  and  Ephesiis,  610, 
01 1.     HU  labors  at  Ephe^us, 
Oil.     His  Epistles  to  Tim- 
othy    and    Titus,   010-618. 
VMts  Corinth  and  winters 
at  Nlcopoliis  618.     Further 
movements  of,  621.     Tra- 
dition  of    his    Journey  to 
Spain,  023,  623.      The  last 
stage    of   his    course,  633. 
Probably  arrested  at  Ephe- 
sus,  624.    Indications  of  his 
route  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner, 
626.   Treated  as  a  felon,  633. 
His  first  hearing  and  deliver- 
ance from  the  lion,  627, 628. 
His  loneliness,  638.   Motives 
of  the  urgent  invitation  to 
Timothy,  629.      His  pros- 
pect^   of  martyrdom,  629. 
Beheaded,  631.    Discussion 
of  the  date,  631,  633.    His 
personal    appearance     and 
character,  633.      Eariy  at- 
tacks on  him,  634.    Author- 
ities for   the   life   of,  653. 
Conversion  of  (sm  Saul  of 
Tarsus).    Harmony  of  Peter 
and,  637-639.     Epistles  of, 
comparison  of  them  with  the 
Acts,  403.    Versatility  of  the 
Apostle*s  mind  shown  in  tlie, 
430.    The  Fourteen  Epistles 
of,  their  order,  711. 

PauI's,  St,  Bay,  574. 

Fella,  becomes  the  teat  of 
the  **Chnrch  of  Jerusalem,** 
139.  TbeseatoftheChnrch 
of  Jerusalem  for  a  time,  648. 

Pjntatencti,.  allegoric  exposi- 
tioa  of  the,  by  Aristobnlus, 
147.  Described  by  Aris- 
tobulus  as  the  source  of 
Greek  philosophy,  147. 
The,  when  translated,  153. 
The  Samaritan,  153.  Ori- 
gin  of,  155. 

Pc>ntceo3t,  the  Dny  o',  SSV 
883.  8000  converts  on, 
383  i 

r*!er *  fla  il  cnll  of,  336.    1  Icil- 
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ing  of  his  wlfe*s  mother, 
338.  The  faith  of,  361.  At- 
tempts to  walk  upon  the 
water,  373.  His  confession, 
373.  His  full  confession  of 
the  Christ,  376,  377.  Con- 
troversy about  his  position 
in  the  Church,  377.  His  re- 
monstrance  when  Christ  re- 
veals the  mystery  (^  his 
death  and  resurrection,  877. 
Released  by  a  mirade  from 
his  difficulty  about  the  trib- 
ute-money, 379.  Sent  to 
Rrepare  the  last  supper,  816. 
[is  preeence  at  it,  816. 
Christ*s  predioiioD  ooneem- 
iog  his  denial  of  him,  817. 
Charged  by  Christ  to  watch 
in  the  garden,  818,819.  Re 
bilked  by  Christ  when  he 
cuts  off  the  ear  of  the  high- 
pric8t*8  servant,  320.  Re 
mains  when  the  other  disci 
pies  flee,  830.  His  denial  of 
Christ,  331.  His  visit  to  the 
sepulchre,  850.  ChrisVs  ap- 
poaranco  to  htm,  853.  His 
avowal   of  love   to  Christ, 

854.  Christ's  command  to 
him  and  prediction  of  his 
martyrdom,  854  One  of 
the ''  pillars**  of  tlie  Church, 

855.  His  office  in  the 
Church,  880.  His  sermon 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost, 
833.  His  secoqd  disooarse, 
8SS.  HIa  healing  the  lame 
man,  3S4.  With  John  bo- 
fore  the  Sanhedrim,  3S5. 
Proclaims  the  deceit  of  An-j 
anlas  and  Sapphlrn,  3S6.i 
Hb  boldness  nt  his  secondi 
appearance  before  the  San- 
hedrim, 887.  He  an'l  John; 
confer  on  the  converted  .S.n- 
maritana  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ohoflt,S97.  His  relations  to 
St  Paul,  416,417.  His  mis- 
sion to  the  Oentilee,  418.  He 
heals  JBneas  and  converts 
the  people  of  Lydda,  420. 
Raises  Dorcas  and  makes 
converts  at  Joppa,  437.  His 
mission  to  Cornelius,  438. 
Receives  the  first  Gentile 
converts  into  the  Church, 
438.  Nature  of  this  tran- 
saction, 439.  III!  deliver- 
ance from  prison,  431,  433. 
At  the  conferences  at  Jeru- 
salem about  the  Judaisinir 
spirit  in  the  Church,  451. 
Speech  of,  in  the  <;hurch'nt 
Jerusalem,  451^*^.3.  His 
fnbiieqiiont  reproof  by  St 
Paul,  456.  Whetlier  at  Cor- 
inth,  528.  His  association 
with  John,  C53.    AsMciated 
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by  tradition  with  St.  Paul 
in  martyrdom,  634.  Review 
of  his  lifiB,  634.  His  last  ap- 
pearance  in  the  Acts,  635. 
His  probable  occupation, 
685.  His  first  Epistle  wri^ 
ten  from  Babylon,  686.  His 
Intercouree  with  Paul,  637. 
Designed  harmony  of  the 
Epistle  with  Paurs  teach- 
ing,  63a  Pauline  style  of 
the  Epistle  accounted  for, 
689.  Discussion  of  the  tra- 
dition of  St.  Peter*8  episco- 
pate at  Rome,  640-643.  His 
own  testimooy  to  the  true 
Rock  and  spiritual  SUnies 
of  the  Church,  643. 

Peter,  First  Epistle  of,  its  au- 
thenticity, 715. 

,  Second  Epistle  of,  Its  au- 
thenticity, 715. 

Penea,  Chrlst*s  prograsa 
through,  890.  Extent  of, 
under  Herod,  81.  Redueed 
by  the  Romans,  137. 

Pei^  in  Pamphylia,  the  voy- 
age of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to, 
440, 441.  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas at,  447. 

Persian  dominion,  14. 

PetUins  Cerealis.  Samaritans 
snrrendw  to,l37. 

Petronius  P.,  prefect  of  Syria, 
109, 114. 

Pharisees  and  chief  priests  set 
a  watch  over  the  tomb  of 
Christ,  337. 

and  Sadducees,  alliance 

between  the,  375.  Jealonfy 
between,  889.  Their  differ- 
enco  sunk  In  common  hatred 
against  the  Christians,  408. 
—  and  Htrxllans,  the,  seek 
to  entrap  (;hriiit,  308. 
— ,  the,  31.  Under  John 
Hyrcnnus  and  his  succes- 
sors, 51, 52.  Their  power  on 
the  death  of  Alexander  Jan- 
nsBus,  64.  Defeated  by  Ari-*- 
tobulus  H.,  65.  Under  Her- 
od, 84.  At  the  time  of  Her- 
od, 91.  Their  union  with 
the  Herodianp,  98.  Name 
and  origin  of,  105.  l)octrinci< 
of,  166.  Tlieir  belief  in  an 
oral  Law,  165.  Their  lawM 
and  regulations.  1C6,  167. 
Their  belief  in  a  Ature  state, 
168.  Their  spirit  of  prose- 
lytism,  168.  Denounced  by 
John  the  Baptist,  30t  Re- 
Jeet  him,  301.  Prepare  to 
attack  Jesus,  334  Come  to 
watch  JoBus,  241.  Chargu 
the  disciples  with  Sabbath, 
breaking,  253,  354.  Pins 
with  the  Herodlans  against 
Christ,  355.     Christ's  con- 
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troveny  viUi,  when  they 
ehargQ  liim  with  caatinK  out 
derihi  by  the  power  of  Beel- 
■ebab,  MS.  Chritt^s  en- 
eoonter  with,  who  ask  for  « 
ffign,  275.  liearen  of  the. 
276.  Ohrlat's  controreny 
with  the,  292.  The  bUod 
man  healed  by  Jestu  brought 
before  them,  204.  Their 
bUndneMin0in,29&  Hold 
a  council  oonoeming  Jeeos, 
208.  Chriet'a  rebuke  of  the, 
when  they  question  hia  au- 
thority, 80&  Their  share  iu 
reairting  Chriatianity,  881. 
Working  among  them  of 
the  convictioQ  of  the  trutli 
of  Chriit*8  Meaaiahshtp,  407. 
St.  Paul's  appeal  to  the,  517. 

Fhaaael,  ion  of  Antlpater, 
made  governor  of  Jeroaalero, 
W.  Puta  down  reT<^  of 
Jews  at  Jemaalem,  7o. 
Made  tetxmnb,  71.  Deatli 
of,7L 

Phaaana,  tower  of,  80. 

Pheniee  (ae«  PhoenixX 

Pheroras,  son  of  AutI  inter, 
69.  Oorernment  eniriK»ted 
to  him  by  Herod,  80.  Te- 
trarehy  of,  87.  Conspirea 
againat]Ierod*allfe,89.  Ilia 
death,  89. 

Philemon,  character  of,  530. 
Epiatle  to,  written  at  Rome 
5S0.  Ita  teaching  coucem- 
ing  ^very,  501. 

Fhiletua,  leader  of  a  sect, 
<12.  Teachea  that  ^'th* 
TMuirection  ia  paaaed  al- 
ready,** 614.  St.  Panl*a  men- 
tion of,  617. 

Philip,  call  of,  200.  His  con- 
feaaion  of  Chriat,  209.  Af- 
fection of;  26t.  One  of  Vn 
■even  deaoone,  ffiM).  Al^o 
eaUed  ''Philip  the  Evan- 
geUat,**  890.  His  conver- 
■ion  of  the  Samaritans,  397 ; 
of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch, 
897,  896,  His  miaaion  to 
the  cities  of  the  Philistine 
fdain,  898.  Fixea  his  abode 
atC«sarea,898.  HiadaugU 
tera,  898.  Paul  takes  up 
hia  abode  with,  589.  Hl^ 
daughtera  prophesy,  533. 
691.       • 

,  the  AposUe,  676.      Hi 

connection  with  Andrew. 
677,  678.  His  desire  to  kop 
the  Father,  67&  As  deacon 
and  evangelist,  691. 

— — ,  governor  of  Jemaalem, 
96.  Claima  the  goardian- 
ahlp   of  Antiochus   V.,  89. 

*  v.,  of  Maoedon,  hia  lenirne 
with  AntiocluH,  23. 
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I'hilip,  aon  of  Herod  and  Cleo- 
patra, tetrarch  of  Itunea, 
98. 

Piillii^i,  after  the  Paaaover, 
5itt.  B«ttle  of,  70.  Chria., 
tians  at,  minlater  to  the 
wants  of  Paul  at  Rome,' 
&85w  Oooveraion  of  the' 
JaUer  at,  469.  Jewiah  ora-' 
tory  at,  466,  466.  Paul  at, 
4(55^70.  Paul  meeu  Ti- 
lud  at,  522.  PauPa  voyage 
from,  586.  The  earthquake 
at,  468. 

Philippiana,  Cbureli  of  the, 
470.  KpiaUe  to  the,  603. 
Written  at  Rome,  586. 

Pliiliatlne  country,  ovemm 
by  Judaa  Haocabseua,  89. 

inillo,  wrkingrt  of,  111-118. 

Philocratea,  letter  addreaaed 
to,  giving  an  account  of 
tlic  origin  eftheSepiuagint, 
162. 

Pliocylldca,  poem  of,  147. 

Pliopbo,  doaconcaa  of  the; 
Church  at  Cenchri'ip,  40n.: 
Carries  St  PiiBl'a  Kpiiitio  to 
Rome,  536.  | 

PhoMiicia,  auffierings  of,  by  the 
wnra  of  the  aucoeaeori}  of 
Alexander,  20. 

PiKBiiix,  port  of,  604. 

Plirk-gia,  Journey  of  Paul 
tliitHigfai  462. 

i^y^dluf,  desertion  of  the 
Asiatic  Chriatiaud  lud  by, 
624 

Pilute,  hia  connection  witli 
Antipater,8I.  I 

,  Pontine,  Jcaua    brought 

before,  824.  Sends  liim  M 
Herod  AnUpaa,  325.  Ap-! 
peals  to  the  gencro^y  uf^ 
the  penple,  325.  Yields  up 
Jeaua,  826.  Makea  one  more, 
effort  to  aave  him,  826, 327. 
His  final  aentence,  327. 
Writea  the  HUe  of  Chiiat  to 
mortify  the  Jews,  831.  Hia 
care  to  aacertain  the  trutli 
of  Chriat's  death,  886k  Al- 
lows Joseph  to  take  Christ's 
body,  836.    (S^Pihttua.) 

Pilatus,  Pontius,  procurator 
of  Judca,  107.  His  descent, 
107.  Origtai  of  name  of,  10$. 
Riota  in  hia  time,  108^  Re- 
called to  Rome,  109.  Ban- 
iahed,  109. 

Piaidia,  St  Paul  directs  his 
course  to,  440. 

Polemon,  king  of  Pontufs  H^ 

Politarcha,  Jaaon  before  tlio, 
471. 

PoUio,  spared  by  Herod,  78. 

Pompey,  66.  Appears  at  Da- 
mascus, 66.  Enters  Jemsa- 
U»n,67,68. 
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Poor,  conditim  of  tlie,  in  th« 
Primitive  Church,  SS6i 

Poppea,  Nero*s  mlatrees,  584. 
Married  to  Nero,  595. 

Portitoiea  (aes  PubHdtnaX 

Poaca  (see  AeetumX 

Poaidonimm,  the,  483. 

pQKsuoli  {nee  PuteoliX 

Pnetorian  Camp  at  Rome,  theu 
581. 

Pnetorium,  Jesus  led  to  the« 
324  PauLaprbonerinthe> 
680,581. 

Prayer,  In  the  PrimiUv* 
Church,  884  And  fiuting, 
power  of,  270. 

Pncipitation,  aoene  •f  th«» 
attempted,  197. 

PresbyUr  (M<t  ElderX 

Priest  (SM  Elder). 

Priests,  Chief;  and  Scribes, 
demand  of  Christ  the  au- 
thority by  which  he  had 
acted,  80& 

Priacilla  (aee  Aqnfla). 

Prochorua,  one  of  the  seven 
deacons,  890, 691. 

Procurator,  deacriptSon  of  oT* 
ficeof  a,106. 

Proaelyt-tf  of  Rightecisneas. 
150. 

of  the  f^venant  (see  Pros- 
elytes of  lUgtitoniianeaa). 

of  the  Gate.  140, 899. 

,  the,  148-160. 

Prosenclue,  the,  atatiies  of  Ca> 
Ifgula  act  up  In,  111. 
,  the,  169. 


Pmiomar^yr  of  the  Christian 
Church,  Stephen,  tlie,  3  1. 

Paamroetichua,  Egyptian  kUig, 
398. 

PAcpIiinn^,  tower  of,  &}. 

Ptoltmy     II.,    Pl»iladelplin% 
Scptitflgint  ascribed   partly 
to  literary  taates  of,  21.  • 
HI.,  EneigetesOnias  11. 


refuses  to  pay  tribute  to,  22. 
IV.,  Philopator,  hia  war 


witli  Antiochus  the  Great» 

22.    His  persecution  of  the 

Jews,  28. 
v.,  Epipbanes,   marries 

Cleopatra,  23. 

VI.,  Phflometor,  Vk 

Lathynia,  ravages  Jtidiea, 

08. 
Macron,    governor    of 

Coelesyrin,  36. 

,  aon  of  Abubua,  40. 

takes  Jerwalcro,  19. 

PublicnDS      (portltorcs),     on- 

Erewion  of  the,  109.    Thrir 
elicf  in  John  the  BapJi't, 
201.    The,  account  of,  215, 
210. 
Publiua.  the  primnto  of  We- 

lita,  577,  57S. 
Pudev,  oonvorrion    of,  636L 
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Suppofled  British  origin  of, 

Putaoli,  Paul's  voyag ;  to,  67S. 
Jewish  reflidenta  ut,  C8). 
Christians  at,  530. 


Qnadratni,  Uminldiui',  prefect 

of  Syria,  561. 
Qoirinus,   prefect    of    Syria, 

106. 

B. 

Rab,  rabbi,  mbbao.,  176. 

^'  Rabban/*  title  of,  388. 

Rabbi  of  the  synagogue,  1C1. 

Ragaba,  siege  of,  04. 

Raphla,  batUe  of,  28. 

Reoemption,  the  bepnning 
of  tlie  Covenant  oC  iTd, 

Bepentaoce,  doctrine  of, 
preached  by  John,  231. 

RMurrection  and  the  Llfe,j 
Christ  proclaims  that  lie  \* 
the,  vtien  he  raises  Lnzanis 
from  the  dead,  SOa  Chrisfn 
answer  to  the  Sadducec;s  con- 
cerning the,  809.  Cbriflt's 
prophecy  of  his,  221. 
Christ's,  to  be  the  great 
sign,  276.  Denial  of  tlie, 
heresy,  ot'  the,  617.  Influ- 
ence of  the  doctrine  on  the 
Jews  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  171.  Jewish  be- 
lief in  the,  39.  Of  Christ, 
^hlef  mission  (tf  the  Apoatlea 
to  bear  witness  to  the,  260. 
Thneofthe.348,249. 

,  of  the  dead,  denial  of, 

by  the  Sadducees,  170. 
The  account  oi,  by  St. 
Matthew,  848.  Controversy 
between  Pftul  and  his 
accusers  turned  upon,  517, 
666. 

Revelation  of  St.  John,  the, 
meaning  of  the  word,  719. 
Its  canonical  authority  and 
authorship,  719,  720.  Time 
and  place  at  which  it  was 
written,  720.  Its  contents, 
720-722.  Its  interpreUtion, 
723.  Divisions  of  its  expos- 
itore  into  Historical,  Praeter- 
ist,  and  Futurist,  728,  724 

Rhamnus,  the,  327. 

Rhegium,  Paul's  voyage  to, 
67a 

Robes  of  the  high-priest,  Jews 
again  permitted  to  have 
custody  of,  109.  Romnnn 
attempt  to  rttcain  poascsslon 
of,  120. 

Rook,  Christ  as  the,  277. 

Hh2 


Roekman,  title  of  the,  666. 

Homan  Church,  Judaism  in 
the,  638.  Gentile  element 
in  the,  688. 

Roman  influence  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Herod,  £4. 

Romans  drawn  toward  Ju- 
daism and  afterward  to- 
ward Christianity,  148, 149. 
Their  feelings  toward  the 
Jews  under  Caligula,  liy, 
113.  EpiaUe  to  the,  530-525. 
Relation  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  533.  Its  mixed 
Jewish  and  Gentile  charac- 
ter, 533.  The  strong  Greek 
element,  633.  Spirit  and 
contents  of  the  Kplstl^,  634- 
536. 

I^ome,  ChriDtianity  at,  466. 
Evidence  of  St.  Peter*8  visit 
to  a»d  crucifixioa  at,  641. 
St.  Peter  not  the  founder  of 
the  Church  of,  042.  First 
appearance  of  name  oU  in 
Jewish  history,  41.  Inter- 
vention of,  between  Ilyrca- 
nus  and  Arlstobulus,  66. 
Jewish  alliance  witli,  46. 
Jewish  settlements  in,  14a 
League  of,  with  the  Jewa, 
41.  Paul's  arrival  at,  680. 
His  two  years'  imprisonment 
at,  684.  Progress  of  the 
Gospel  at,  during  Paul's  im- 
prisonment, 685.  The  burn- 
ing of,  619.  Persecution  of 
Christians  at,  by  Nero,  620. 
War  of,  against  the  Jews, 
126. 

^^  Roeetta  Stone,**  24. 

Rttfus,  son  of  Simon,  32.'>. 
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Sabbath  after  the  Crucifixion, 
preparation  f(X  the,  329. 
Grief  of  the  disciples  on 
the,  837.  Christ  asserts  his 
supremacy  over  the,  245, 
246.  Christ  heals  the  man 
blind  from  his  birth  on  the, 
294.  Healing  of  the  man 
with  the  withered  hand  on 
the,  256.  Plucking  of  the 
ears  of  com  on  the,  263, 
264. 

,  New,  institution  of  the, 

315. 

"Sabbath,  the  second-first," 
question  concerning  the 
phrase,  264. 

<^hinits,  procurator  of  Judtta, 

1  6. 
— ,    procurator    of    Syria, 
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marches  to  Jemsalem  after 
the  death  of  Herod,  101. 
His  ezaotiona,  101, 102. 

Sadfluc  {fiee  Zadok). 

Sadducees,  founded  by  Zad(^ 
20. 

,  the,  81.       Under  John 

Ilyroanus  and  his  succei>- 
Bors,  61.  Their  union  with 
the  Herodiaus,  93.  Name 
and  origin  of,  168,  16^. 
Their  doctrinen,  170.  De- 
nial of  an  oral  law,  170. 
Denial  of  a  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  170.  Denial  of 
angels,  170.  Belief  in  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  170. 
Fupposed  rejection  of  all 
Scripture  except  tlie  Penta- 
teuch, 171.  Their  dii>ap- 
poarancc,  171.  Dtnounced 
by  John  the  Baptist,  201. 
Chiist's  encounter  with  the, 
who  ask  fur  a  sipn,  27& 
The  leaven  of  the,  276.  At- 
tempt of  the,  to  entrap 
Christ,  808.  Seise  Peter 
and  John,  and  carry  them  to 
prison,  884.  Throw  all  the 
Apostles  into  prison,  887. 
And  Pharisees,  Jealousy  be- 
tween, 888.  At  first  take 
the  lead  in  rMisting  Chris- 
tUnity,  891. 

Salamis  in  Cyprus,  Barnabas 
and  Saul  sail  for,  48&  Situ- 
ation of,  489. 

Salmone,  headland  of  Crete, 
663. 

Saimonetta,  Paul's  ship  anch- 
ors oflf,  674. 

Salome,  daughter  of  Antipater, 
( 9.  Accuses  Mariamue,  80, 
82.  Prejudices  Herod  against 
his  sons,  87.  I*rovldeid  for 
by  her  brother  Herod's  will, 
99.  P'ollows  Archelaus  to 
Rcme,  101.  Pleads  tlie  eaute 
of  Antipas,  101. 
.  wife  of  Herod  Philip  II , 


105. 

,  daughter   of  Herodla% 

dances  before  the  king,  2C& 
Dt'mands  the  head  of  John 
the  Baptist,  266. 

,  iter  qualities  transmitted 

to  her  son  John,  666. 

Samaria,  Christ's  Journey 
through  and  rejection  in, 
289.  City  oty  destroyed,  50. 
Description  of,  by  Josephus, 
144.  Destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander,  142.  Destruction  of, 
17.  Extent  of,  under  Herod, 
81.  Overrun  by  Judas 
Maccabfeus,  39.  Restom- 
tion  of,  bv  Herod,  S3,  fn'** 
cess  of  Christ's  ministry  In, 
248.    The  woman  of,  142. 
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Samaritan     woman,    the, 
Jacob**  well,  SS5. 

SamariUDB,  rebellioo  of;  17. 
Peneeoted  by  AnUochas 
IV.,  2<S,  ST.  Excluded  from 
the  Temple,  107.  On  the 
return  from  the  Captivitj, 
140-144.  Their  origin,  140, 
l-ll.  Their  character,  141. 
Their  oppoiition  to  the 
Jewi,  141.  Their  obacrv- 
ance  of  the  Law,  142. 
Their  claim  to  partake  of 
Jewish  blood,  142.  Christ's 
words  confirmatory  ti  the 
▼lew  that  they  were  not 
Jews,  143.  Their  sUte  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  143. 
Converted  by  PhiUp,  KK), 
899.  Peter  and  John  preach 
to  the,  897.  Cuthsan,  the, 
143,144. 

Sameas,  spared  by  Uerod,  70, 

7a 

Sampjigeranns,  king  of  Emesa, 
118. 

Sanhedrim,  Alexandrian, 
chiefii  of  the,  summoned 
before  FUocus,  111.  Uerod 
cited  to  appear  before  the, 
70.  Jesus  arraigned  be- 
fore the,  893.  Paul  before 
the,  544!  545.  Peter  and 
John  before  the,  886b  Ste- 
phen before  the,  891-808. 
Apostles  before  the,  887. 
The,  origin  of,  78, 74.  The, 
taken  to  Jabneh,  25L  Re- 
rooTod  to  Sepplioris,  251. 
Afterward  to  Tiberias,  251. 
The,  whether  possessing  the 
power  of  inflicting  death  at 
the  time  of  St  Stephen's 
martyrdom,  898. 

«• ,  Great,**  78. 

Saphn,  Alexander  and  Jaddua 
at,  16. 

Bapphira  (nee  Annnlas). 

*''  Satan,  delivering  to.**  053. 

Sitnn's  temptation  of  Christ, 
204-207. 

Satnmlnus,  Roman  governor 
of  Syria,  88. 

Saul  of  Tarsus,  his  share  in 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen, 
398.  UlB  conversion,  894. 
Date  of,  89(1.  His  previous 
persecution  of  the  Church, 
896w 

Scaurus,  lieutenant  of  Pom- 
pey,  (Mw 

Scene  of  our  Lord*t  ministry, 
243,  249. 

ScevK  of  Kphesns,  102.  Sons 
of,  their  exorcism  defeated, 
600. 

Sconas,  Jews    lU-treated   by, 

Scourging  tefore  Cmriflxion, 
814.  ^ 
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at  Scribes,  the,  178-170. 

'* ,  words  of  the,"  174. 

Sebaste  (««  Samaria.) 
Sects,  Jewish,  origin  and  name 
Three  chief; 


I  v%9**  A«as«  < 

of  the,  164. 
165. 

Secundtts  of  the  Thessaloni- 
ans,  goes  to  Troas,  630. 

Sdeucia,  the  port  of  Antiocb, 
437,488. 

Seleucide,  kingdom  of  the, 
reaches  climax  of  its  power, 
32. 

Selencos  Mlcator,  founder  of 
Antioch  in  Pisldls,  442. 
Transplantj  Jews  from  Bab- 
ylonia, 145. 

rv..  Philopator,  succeeds 

hto  father,  38. 

Senate  of  elders,  convened 
with  the  Sanhedrim  to  judge 
the  Apostle^  S87. 

Seneca,  decline  of  his  influ- 
ence, 605. 

Sentlus  Satumlnus.  governor 
of  Syria  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  195. 

Septuagint,  the,  21.  Origin  of, 
153.  Its  estimation  by  the 
Hellenistic  Jews,  153.  Itji 
wide  dispersion,  158.  \U 
Influence  in  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  153. 

Septuagint  translation,  eflfect 
of  the,  140. 

Sepulchre  of  Christ,  the,  330. 
The  watch  and  seal  upon 
the,  887. 

Sepulchre,  holy,  site  of  the, 
846.  Visit  of  the  women 
to  the,  840.  Visit  of  Peter 
and  J(An  to  the,  860. 

Serapenm,  library  deposited 
In  the,  140. 

Serapis,  worship  of,  140. 

Serglua  Paulus,  conversion  of, 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  date 
of  the,  according  to  St.  Mat- 
thew, 241.  Preliminary 
questions  concerning  the, 
VA.  Time  and  scene  of, 
200.  PrecepU  of,  302.  Kf- 
feet  of  the  discourse,  204. 

Seron  defeated  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabsBns,S7. 

Sevenis,  Jnlliis,  Ills  command 
of  the  army  in  Judica,  185. 

Shammai,  school  of,  175. 

Sharon,  the  plain  o^  420. 

Shechem  or  Sychar,  144  The 
oak  of,  143. 

ShSUach,  ofHce  of  the,  101. 

Shftmainh,  Jewish  rabbi,  79. 

Shepherd,  Good,  parable  of 
the,  395. 

Shepherds  of  th3  Christian 
Church,  102. 

SicarH,  appearance  of  the,  121. 
Assist    tlie    insuigents    at 


8U10N. 

Jerusalem,  at  tho  time  cf 
Cestius  Ghdlus,  1'.5.  Th.  ir 
murder  of  Annnias,  540. 

Sidon,  Paul  at,  502. 

SIdooians,  revolt  of,  1& 

suae,  sent  to  AnUocK  450. 
Accompanies  St  Paul  on 
his  seciMxl  missionanr  Jour- 
ney, 459.  Left  at  Beron, 
474.  Rejoins  Paul  at  Cor. 
inth,  481,  4S5.  Ills  arrival 
gives  a  new  impulse  to  St 
Paul,  480.  His  aid  owned 
byPaul,4S7.  The  associate 
of  Peter,  500.  With  Pkul 
at  PhiUppl  (ites  Paul). 

Silo,  general,  treacbery  of,  72. 

Siloam,  pool  of,  203. 

Sllvanus,  with  Peter  at  BmIk 
ylon,  037.  lib  influence, 
689. 

Silw&n  (sfe  Siloam). 

BIrket  {aet  SUoam). 

Simeon,  suruamed  Niger,  143. 
Proclidms  Jesus  as  tlie 
Christ  of  God,  185.  lib 
prophecy,  ISO.  Song  of, 
186. 

Simon,  a  Crrciiian,  said  tn 
have  been  the  bearer  of  the 
cross  of  ClirL't,  329. 

Bar-Glons,  120.     Heads 

a  party  at  Jerusalem,  128. 
His  defense  of  Jerusalem, 
129-183.    His  flight,  134. 

Bar-Jonah,1iis  fdenddiip 

with  St  John,  057. 

,  coins  of;  57. 

,  high-prtot  under  Her- 
od, 85. 

a,  high-priest,  22. 

,  made  high-priest,  115. 

Magus,    tho     magician, 

897.  His  baptism,  397.  Of- 
fers money  to  the  Apostles, 
897.  Hbtory  of,  Zm^-Jl/aA. 
Ills  attempt  to  combine 
Christianity  with  Gooetf- 
dsm,  807, 400. 

,  son  of  Mattathlas,  88. 

Sent  into  Galilee,  88.  Aids 
his  brother  Jonathan,  43. 
Routs  the  Syrians,  45.  Made 
leader  wtien  Jonathan  was 
taken  prisoner,  46.  Becnanes 
high-priest,  46.  Memorial 
of  his  services,  47.  Slain,  49. 

,  sumamed  l*eter,  broogbt 

by  Andrew  to  Jesus,  20S. 

I.,  the  Jnst  hlgh-prlMt, 

80.    Saying  ascribed  to,  178. 

the  leper,  the  supper  In 

the  house  of,  300. 

the  Phari-ee,  Christ  In 

tho  house  of,  SC6w 

—  the   tanner,  St  Peter's 

abode  in  the  house  of;  437. 

— ,  the  treasurer  of  the  Tern* 

pie,  S3, 84 

^  the  Zealot,  or  the  Ov 
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smo^r. 


of 


'    DMiiiie.  975.     Identity 
the  epithets,  975. 

Simon,  wheilier  brother  of  the 
Loid,281,282. 

SoSmos,  oflBcer  of  Herod,  80. 

Solomon,  the  Wisdom  oi;  boolc 
a<;i5d. 

Son  of  Man,  the  coming  of  the, 
949. 

Sopater  of  Deroea,  goes  to 
'rnMS,539. 

,  soil  of  Fyrrhas,  476u 

8oBius,  72. 

Soflttienee,  ruler  of  the  Syna- 
gogue at  Corintli,  491. 

Sower,  porable  of  the,  998. 

Spain,  PauPB  project  of  a  visit 
to,  599.  Tradition  of  Paul's 
Joame7to,922,923. 

Star,  appearance  of  the,  at 
Christ's  advent,  187, 18& 

Steplianas,  baptism    of,  483 
With    others,    carries    the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
51^618. 

Stephen,  the  martyr,  similar- 
ity of  his  words  to  those  of 
Christ,  884.  Mado  a  deacon, 
890.  His  faith  and  miracles, 
39 1 .  Uis  success  in  the  con- 
tjx>veray  with  the  Hellenistic 
Jews,  ^1.  Uis  defense  be- 
fore tlie  Sanhedrim,  391, 892. 
His  martyrdom,  893.  Scene 
of  the,  898.  Its  effect  on  St. 
Faul,894.    Date  of,  895, 899. 

,  St.,  one  of  the  Seven  Dea- 
cons, 990. 

Stoa  Basilica,  the,  of  tlie  Tom 
pie,  96. 

Stoics,  Paul  encountered  by 
the,  479. 

Straight,  the  street  called,  413, 
417. 

StratoD,  tower  of,  site  of,  8t?. 

Struthius,  the  pool,  131. 

^'Sufferings  of  Christ,'*  pro- 
diction  of  the,  277, 87a 

Sapper,  the  Last,  814-313.  lU 
connection  with  the  Plus- 
over,  841, 848. 

,  the  Lord's,  Christ's  in- 
stitution of,  3i8.  Institution 
of,  not  mentioned  by  St 
John,  815.  Irregularities  in 
the  celetnration  of,  at  Cor- 
inth, 519.  Its  celebration 
in  the  Primitive  Church, 
883,884. 

,  the  Paschal,  account  of, 
841-848.  Its  connection 
wlUi  the  Last  Supper  of  our 
Lord,  348.    Date  of  the,  815. 

Susanna,  298. 

Sjrchar,  ChristTs  dimples  at, 
229. '  {See  Shechem.) 

Sjmngogne  at  Nazareth, 
Christ's  teaching  in  tlip, 
190. 

,  New,  oflScc  of,  20. 
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Synagogue,  the  Great,  men  of, 
178.  Simon,  last  survivor 
of;  80. 

Synagogues,  Christ  teaches  in 
the,  232.  History  of  the, 
153,  190.  Their  influence, 
160.  Structure,  190.  lutor- 
nal  arrangement,  190,  191. 
Officers  o^  191, 198.  Wor- 
ship, 192, 193.  Judicial  func 
tions,  198, 194.  Remains  of, 
inGaIUee,251. 

Syracuse,  Paul's  voyaga  to, 
678. 

Syria,  governors  of,  list  of;  139. 
Kingd  of  the  Greek  kingdom 
of,  table  of,  32.  Multitudes 
drawn  by  the  fame  of 
Christ's  teaching  and  mira- 
cles from,  239.  Paul  and 
Silas  visit,  4C0.  Relatlous  of, 
toward  i^ypt  at  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  VI.,  25.  Under 
Caaslus,  70.     Revolt  of.  71. 

Syrian  prorinces,  Jews  of  the, 
146w 

Syrians,  defeated  by  Judas 
MaoeaiMDus,  39. 

Syro  -  Phoenician  woman, 
prayer  of  the,  274. 

Syriis,  quicksandsof  theGroat, 
539. 


T. 


Tabltha  (•»  Dorcas). 

Tabor,  Mount,  dcKription  of, 
289,287.  Whether  the  scene 
of  tlie  Transfiguration,  287. 

Tacitus,  his  account  of  the  per 
secutkm  of  the  Christians  by 
Nero,  920.  His  historical 
testimony  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  at  the  time  and  man- 
ner related  in  the  Gospeb', 
98a 

Talmud,  the,  151.  Account  of 
the  proselytes  in  the,  15U. 

Tantaim,4S. 

Targums,  the,  151. 

Tarsus,  birthplace  of  St.  Paul, 
404. 

Taurus,  St.  Phui's  paasoge  of 
the,  440, 441. 

Tekoah,  wiidemen  of,  48. 

Tell  Uftm  (ses  Capernaum,  site 
oO. 

Temple  at  Jerusalem,  seised 
by  Atbenseu8,«nd  dedicated 
to  Zeus  Olymplus,  87.  At- 
tempt of  Jews,  under  Julian, 
to  build  a,  138.  Burning  ot 
the,  133.  Christ's  Int 
cleansing  of  the,  220 ;  second 
cleansing,  300.  Cleansed  by 
Jiidfls  Maccabacns,  87.  Com 
pletion  of  the,  920.  Connec- 
tion of  Agrippa  with  the,  87. 
Finding  of  Christ  in  the, 
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190.  Jews  attempt  to  re- 
build the,  under  Hadrian, 
185.  Of  Solomon,  Apostles 
assemble  dally  in  the  portico 
of  the,  387.  Polluted  by  Sa- 
maritans, 107.  Restored  by 
Herod,  $5, 89.  StiU  the  cen- 
tre of  Judaism  after  the  Dis- 
persion, 145. 

Temple  of  Herod,  94. 95. 

,  Jewish,  built  in  Egypt, 

by  Onias,  40.    Site  of;  40. 

on  Mount  Gerizlm,  seised 

by  Athenipus,  and  dedicated 
to  Zeus  Xeniits,  27.  Rebuilt 
by  Herod,  89. 

Temptation  of  Christ,  the,  203- 
209.    Scene  of,  204. 

Tcrentius  RufUs  left  at  Jeru- 
salem to  carry  out  the  work 
of  demolition,  134. 

Tertullus  comes  to  Co^saren,  to 
accuse  Paul  before  Felix, 
543. 

Testament,  the  Xew,tl>o  stand- 
ard of  the  Christian  faith, 
999.  Its  relation  to  the  Old, 
999.  Its  langwige,  Greek, 
999,700. 

— ,  Canon  of  the,  history  of 
the,  700.  Contents  and  ar- 
rangement of  the,  700.  His- 
torical Books  of  the,  7C0. 

Thaddseus  (sea  Jude). 

Thaliarchns,  the,  at  the  mar- 
riage feast  at  Cana,  818. 

Thasos,  gold-mines  of,  465. 

Theologus,  title  of,  99f. 

Theophiius,  made  high-priest, 
109. 

— ,  the,  to  whom  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke  is  addressed,  iMfL 

Thessalonian  Church,  restless- 
ness in  the,  473. 

Tlie!>salonians,  First  Epistle  to 
the,  written  at  Corinth,  4SS. 

,  Second  Epistle  to  the, 

written  at  Corinth,  4<9. 
the  two  Epistleii  to  tlic. 


472. 

Theasalonica,  Roman  cnplbil 
df  Macedonia,  Paul  nt,  471. 
Synogrtgue  of  the  Jews  nt, 
471. 

Theudas,  revolt  of,  888. 

Thieves,  the  two,  led  with  Je- 
sus to  death,  830.  Their 
conduct  on  the  croe^  332. 

Thomas,  a  missionary  from  the 
NeBtorians,983. 
,  with  the  assembled  Apos- 


tles at  the  second  appparanco 
of  Jesus  to  them,  358.  His 
recognition  of  the  Lord's  res- 
urrectimi  as  a  proof  of  his 
divinity,  353, 854.  In  present 
at  Christ's  third  appearance 
to  the  Apostles,  854. 
— ,  St,  the  Apostle,  981. 
His     character,   981,   982; 
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Titus,  KpUtle  to,  COS,  610, 617. 
-,  lifrf  of,  692-(»6. 

ToWt,  Book  ..f,  165. 

Tombs  the  tkr<«  dayn  in  the, 
349. 

Tomba  of  the  Prophets,  the, 
839. 
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